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CHAPTER XV. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY, FROM TICK ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS IN 1825, TO- 
THE PEACE OF ADR! ANOl'LE IN 1829. 


1 . It is a. mark worthy circumstance, 
that all the serious wars in Europe, 
hot ween 1815 and 1830, occurred be- 
tween the Christians and the Moham- 
medans. The English attack on Al- 
giers in 1810, the French capture of the 
flame place in 1830, the Creek revolu- 
tion and its seven bloody campaigns, 
the war of 1820 between the Russians 
and the Persians, that of 1828 between 
the Russians and Turks, all partook 
of this character. Even the distant 
contests of the English in India were 
at last of the same description; the 
Mussulman soldiers were not the least 
formidable that the English had to 
encounter on the ramparts of Bhurt- 
pore, and on the plains of the Doab ; 
am 1 they never ran such danger as 
when they approached Ghuznee, the 
cradle of Mohammedan power in Cen- 
tral Asia. It would seem that, when 
the social contests of Europe itself are 
hushed, the ancient and indelible hos- 
tility of the European to the barbarian 
breaks forth ; and that, when all do- 
mestic grounds of dissension have 
been removed from civilised man, the 
inherent causes of discord, arising from 
difffrence of race, religion, ami phy- 
sical circumstances between him and 
more savage tribes, never fail to arm 
one part of the species against the 
other. 

VOL. m. 


2. Placed on the confines of Europe- 
and Asia, the hereditary encinyf in 
every age, of the Mohammedan faith, 
it was impossible that Russia could 
long escape this general antagonistic- 
movement of Islands! n and Christi- 
anity which followed on the closing of 
the wars of the French Revolution. 
The pacific habits of the Emperor Al- 
exander, indeed, and the strong direc- 
tion of his mind, in his Inter years, to 
mystical objects, and the establishment 
of the reign of peace and benevolence 
among mankind, long prevented the 
collision, and averted the conflict, jf 
the (’loss and the Crescent, under cir- 
cumstances when it otherwise would 
have become unavoidable. But with 
the accession of a new emperor this 
state of strained and unnatural pacifi- 
cation terminated. His character and 
feelings were essentially national ; the 
frightful civil war which had preceded 
his accession to the throne rendered 
him doubly anxious to direct the pop-, 
ular passion to external objects ; ^md 
the warm sympathy of the entire na- 
tion, and *in an especial manneft' the- 
army, with the religious struggle 
the Greeks, rendered it not doubtful 
in what manner this direction might 
most effectually be given. No one, 
therefore, entered more cordially than 
the new Czar into the advances of the 
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British Government towards effecting 
a settlement of the Eastern question, 
by securing the virtual independence 
of Greece; and the protocol of 4tli 
-April 1826, signed by the Duke of 
Wellington and Count Nesselrode, 
which, as already mentioned, laid the 
foundation of that independence, was 
one of the most popular and agreeable 
acts of the new reign. 

3. The last treaty between Russia 
and Persia, concluded on 24th October 
1813, under the mediation of Great 
Britain, had recognised the principle 
of idl possedetis; and so largely had 
Russia been a gainer by previous hos- 
tilities that she acquired a very great 
accession both of territory and influ- 
ence on that occasion. She had crossed 
the ridge of the Caucasus, established 
herself in a solid way between the 
Caspian and the Black Sea, and spread 
lier. dominion far to the south in the 
vast, province of Grandsclia, better 
known under the name of Georgia. 
The iniliicnce of Russia, however, by 
these acquisitions, was ere long felt 
hy the Persian Government to be too 
great for a lasting paciiication. Vari- 
ous disputed questions of territory still 
remained unadjusted ; they had, un- 
der the terror of their new and formid- 
able neighbour, drawn more closely 
their connection with the British Gov- 
ernment ; and a considerable number 
of English officers had communicated 
the tumultuary array of Teheran, 
in a certain degree, the consistency of 
European organisation and discipline. 
Aware of these hostile preparations, 
the Emperor Nicholas, soon after his 
brother’s death, despatched Prince 
Menschikoff upon a friendly mission, 
ostensibly to notify his accession to 
the throne, really to endeavour to 
effect \in arrangement of the disputed 
points of territory. But this mission 
nufcyed unavailing ; the Prince Abbas 
Jlirzawas intoxicated with the thought 
of eoiumanding an army ofO.fty thou- 
sand men, armed and disciplined in 
the European method ; and so strong 
did the war party become, that hostili- 
ties were commenced, and a consider- 
able part of the territories occupied, 
by the Russians to the south of the 


Caucasus wrested from them, before 
any declaration of war had been made 
between the two countries. 

4. The intelligence of the com- 
mencement of these hostilities reached 
the Emperor Nicholas during the fes- 
tivities of his coronation at Moscow, 
in August 1826; but it related to too 
distant a province to occasion any in- 
terruption to that joyous event. Or- 
ders were sent to General Yormoloff, 
who commanded the 4 troops beyond 
the Caucasus, to concentrate his men, 
and attack the enemy ; and these or- 
ders were executed by that able gene- 
ral with decisive effect. On the 2d 
(14th) September Prince Madatoff with 
his division assailed Abbas Mirza, who 
was at the head of eight thousand 
soldiers, and so entirely defeated 
him that nearly his whole army dis- 
pensed. Advancing after this success, 
Madatoff joined the division of Aide- 
de - camp - General Paskcwiteli. The 
latter officer assumed the command of 
the little army, consisting of six thou- 
sand infantry, three thousand cavalry, 
and twelve, guns, and now lirst gave 
evidence of his great military talents. 
He marched direct against the main 
Persian force, composed of twenty thou- 
sand regular infantry, twelve thousand 
horse, eight thousand irregulars, and 
twenty-lour guns, who were posted at 
tlie distance of four miles from Eliza- 
hcthpol, on the banks of the little river 
Djeliam. Though the forces were so 1 
unequal, the contest was of very short 
duration ; and it , soon appeared, as 
had so often been proved in India, 
how little the Asiatics have 'gained 
by tlie attempt to engraft European 
steadiness and discipline on their fiery 
squadrons. Concentrating the fire of 
his artillery against their centre, Paske- 
witch soon broke it by a brisk attack 
with liis infantry. Their wings, now 
isolated, took to flight. The Persians 
were totally defeated, with the loss of 
twelve hundred prisoners, and double 
that number killed and wounded ; 
while the loss of the RussiansCwas 
under three hundred men. In conse- 
quence of this check, the Persians re- 
treated across the Araxes; and the 
Russian detachment towards the Cos- 
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X»iau, cn the left, having gained similar 
advantages, the Muscovites again re- 
covered and received the submission 
of the whole provinces which they had 
•occupied before the war. 

5. Some idea of the strength of the 
Russian empire at this period may be 
formed from the result of a general 
survey and enumeration of the inha- 
bitants, which took place in the course 
of this year. From this it appeared 
that the entire superficies of the em- 
pire in Europe, Asia, and America, 
consisted of 375,154 square German 
miles (sixteen to an English); the pop- 
ulation to 59,534,000 ; the excess of 
births over deaths to 700,000 ; and the 
Army to 1,039,000 men, of whom, how- 
ever, not more than 600,000 could be 
relied on as effective. The revenue 
.amounted to 388,000,000 francs, or 
XI 1,500, 000.* Various important re- 
gulations were at the same time made 
for the establishment of military colo- 
nies, especially in the newly-acquired 
territories beyond the Caucasus, which 
promised at length to give consistency 
to the Russian dominion in those vast 
recent acquisitions. 

6. The interminable negotiations 
'between the Russian and Turkish 

Oovemments regarding the subjects 
of complaint which the former had 
against the latter for violating the 
clause in favour of its Christian sub- 
jects, contained in the treaties of Kai- 
nardji and Bucharest, appeared this 
year to have reached an extraordinary 
and unlooked-for issue. The Ottoman 
Government, impatient to bring the 
Tireek war to a termination, and intent 
on the prosecution of the siege of Mis- 
solonghi, resolved to dissemble, and 
avert the threatened invasion of a 
hundred thousand Russians from Bes- 
sarabia by a temporary submission. 
M. Miniacki, the Russian charge- 
d'affaires, had on 5tli April presented 
a note, in which he recapitulated the 


demands of his imperial master, and 
required their unconditional accept- 
ance within six weeks, failing which, 
hostilities were to commence. These 
conditions were — 1 . The immediate 
re-establishment of the two principa- 
lities and Servia in the condition in 
which they were prior to the com- 
mencement of the troubles of 1821 ; 
2. The instant redress of all their 
grievances, conformable to the treaty 
of Bucharest in 1812; 3. The evacu- 
ation of these provinces by the Otto- 
man troops, and the liberation of the 
Servian deputies, whom they still held 
in detention ; and, 4. An entire satis- 
faction to Russia for the insult offered 
to her by the silence observed in re- 
gard to former notes. Contrary to all 
expectation, the Divan, at the expira- 
tion of the prescribed period, gave in 
their entire and unqualified adherence 
to the demands of the Cabinet of St 
Petersburg ; the; Servian deputie#were 
immediately set at liberty, and orders 
despatched for the instant evacuation 
of the principalities and Servia. 

7. This sudden acquiescence in the 
demands of Russia, and departure from 
the old procrastinating policy of the 
Turkish Government, excited at the 
time; general surprise in Europe ; but 
it soon appeared that it was the result 
of a deep-laid design, and formed part 
of a change of policy long contemplated 
in Turkey, and which its Government 
now considered itself strong enoug!# to 
carry into effect. The janizaries had 
for ages been the terror of the govern- 
ment at Constantinople, and more than 
once they had prescribed their own 
terms to the Sultan, and even imbrued 
their hands in his blood. Various pro- 
jects had at different times been formed 
lor the breaking of their pride and tho 
curtailing of their influence ; 1t>ut they 
all had hitherto proved abortive, fr^n 
the want of any adequate armed^force 
at liand^to restrain the hostility and 
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coerce the excesses of these unruly de- 
fenders. The present Sultan, whose 
predecessor, Selim, had been dethroned 
and murdered in his attempt to shake 
off the authority of these imperious 
masters, had been obliged at the com- 
mencement of his reign to dissemble, 
and he had not only been forced to abol- 
ish the Nizam Djedib , or new troops, 
but to swear to preserve all the privi- 
leges of the janizaries, and even to en- 
rol himself in one of their regiments 
or ortas, for his service in which lie 
regularly drew pay. But his determi- 
nation was not the less irrevocably 
taken ; he was only dissembling, to 
gain time for their destruction. Dur- 
ing the interval he was indefatigable 
in his efforts to gain the confidence 
of the Galanas, or learned and legal 
bodies ; and the long wars with Ali 
Pacha and the Greeks had both afford- 
ed ovfdencc of the necessity of putting 
the military force on a new footing, 
and giving time for the formation of a 
very considerable body of men, who 
might be relied on in the convulsion 
which was approaching. The prepar- 
ations were now so far advanced that, 
though the janizaries saw their danger, 
they did not feel themselves in suffi- 
cient strength openly to take steps 
against it. Fourteen thousand topjrcs 
or artillerymen had been distributed 
in the barracks in and around Con- 
stantinople ; and as they were the 
avowed rivals of the janizaries, and 
lmd been enrolled to coerce them, the 
utmost pains had been taken to secure 
their fidelity by every possible means. 
The pacha who commanded them, as 
■well as the Grand Vizier, Capitan Pa- 
cha, and their own aga or general, were 
all devoted to Sultan Mahmoud, who 
had also t secured tlic support of the 
muftis, and the powerful body of the 
Oidema. 

8. In the end of May, after the dif- 
ferences with Russia had been adjusted, 
Government took the first step in the 
proposed reform of the janizaries, by 
the promulgation of a new plan of or- 
ganisation, which, although cautiously 
conceived, to avoid exciting their jeal- 
ousy, was yet calculated, when carried 
into full effect, Co give a fatal blow to 


their influence. Their statutes and 
privileges were preserved entire, and 
all those who drew pay or emoluments 
allowed to continue them during their 
lives ; but the existing holders of these 
immunities were not to be permitted 
to sell or alienate them, and at their 
demise they were entirely to cease. 
From the ortas, or regiments, a hun- 
dred and ninety-six in number, fifty 
were to be selected to furnish a hun- 
dred and fifty men each, who were to 
be incorporated with the new troops, 
and clothed and disciplined after the 
European fashion. This hatti-shcriir 
was sanctioned by the signature of the 
Sultan, and of all the dignitaries of the 
State, and instantly proclaimed in a^L 
the mosques and places of public re- 
sort in the capital and chief cities of 
the empire. The pay of the new troops 
was raised to thirty paras a-day for 
private men, and to the officers in pro- 
portion. In addition to this, they were 
to receive dress and arms complete from 
the Government, — the latter consisting 
of a musket, sabre, and bayonet to each 
man ; the former of a vest of red cloth, 
a pair of pantaloons of blue, and a cap 
of green elotli, edged with black sheep- 
skin. Notwithstanding the magnitude 
of these changes, they had been so pre- 
pared, with the consent of the muftis, 
oulemas, and several of the chiefs of 
the janizaries themselves, that no re- 
sistance was at first experienced ; the- 
decree was read in tlic mosques without 
opposition ; Egyptian officers began to 
drill the selected men ; the clothing was. 
served out ; and as no new impost waS- 
imposed, the people remained quiet, 
and seemed disposed to acquiesce with- 
out opposition in tlic new order of 
things. 

9. This state of matters continued 
for the first fortnight, and it was hoped 
the danger had blown over ; but it soon 
appeared that these hopes were falla- 
cious, and that a desperate conflict 
awaited the Government in tlieir at- 
tempt to introduce the ncwregulationlf. 
The furnishing of the hundred and fifty 
men from the selected ortas went on 
without difficulty in the capital and 
neighbouring towns ; but when the re- 
cruits begau to be drilled and inarched 
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in the European fashion, the discon- 
tents at once broke out. On the even- 
ing of the 14tli of June the ill-humour 
of the troops assumed the form of open 
mutiny : the new regulations were stig- 
matised as a violation of the law of the 
Prophet, and the men were worked up 
to such a pitch that they burst in a 
tumultuous manner from their barra c k s, 
assailed the palace of the Grand Vizier, 
the Capitan Paclia, their own aga, and 
the Pacha of Egypt’s diplomatic agent, 
which they plundered in the most 
shameful manner. These exalted func- 
tionaries only saved themselves by a 
precipitate flight ; and if the iusurgents 
had been conducted with more ability, 
and marched in the first moment of 
.alarm on the Sultan’s palace and the 
batteries, they would in all probability 
have proved successful, and might 
without difficulty have imposed their 
own terms on the Government. But 
being destitute of leaders of prudence 
or foresight, they neglected these obvi- 
ous and necessary measures ; and in- 
stead of improving their victory, when 
only half gained they thought of en- 
joying its fruits. Accordingly, after 
the pillage of the palaces, they dispersed 
among trie wine-vaults in the neigh- 
bourhood, and gave themselves up to 
the most revolting excesses. 

10. The Sultan and liis ministers 
turned to much better account the 
breathing-time afforded by the intoxi- 
cation of their antagonists. The Grand 
Seignior hastened to Constantinople 
from liis beautiful palace of Benliick- 
tasji, on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
and put himself at the head of the top- 
jees or artillerymen, and faithful troops 
of every description, which were direct- 
ed from all quarters upon the capital. 
A large park of artillery was brought 
from the arsenal of Topkhana, the 
gunners of which were entirely at his 
devotion ; and the Sultan, whose gal- 
lant hearing animated the courage of 
all his adherents, soon found himself 
the head of the chief civil function- 
aries and principal military authori- 
ties of the empire. By their advice — 
indeed, by their express orders— the 
famous Sandjak Sheriff, or sacred 
standard, said to be composed of part 


of the dress actually worn by the Pro- 
phet, was brought forth ‘from the 
sacred treasury, wh«rc it had so long 
lain, shrouded from the eves of the 
faithful, and conveyed to file mosque 
of Sultan Aclimct, with the whole so- 
lemnities practised on such occasions, 
which is of the rarest occurrence, ami 
only resorted to on the most extreme 
danger. At the same time the public 
criers in every quarter published a pro- 
clamation denouncing the janizaries ns 
enemies to the Prophet and his holy 
religion, and calling on eveiy tine be- 
liever to rally without delay around 
the standard of Mahomet. 

11. These decisive measures had an 
instantaneous eflect. The streets wero 
immediately filled with a prodigious 
crowd of Mussulmans, of all ages and 
descriptions, fully armed, and inspired 
with the utmost zeal, who hastened to 
the various rallying - points assigned 
them, to swell the array of thcffollow- 
ers of the Prophet. The regular force 
assembled amounted to ten thousand 
men ; and the preparations being 
deemed complete, the rebels were three 
times summoned to lay down their 
amis, and return to their allegiance to 
Mahomet and liis vicegerent the Sul- 
tan. They positively refused, until 
they had received tlio heads of tlio 
Grand Vizier, of their own aga, of 
Hussein Pae-lia, and of Rcdsclud-Ef- 
fendi. These demands being of courso 
refused, a decree was hastily pissed 
declaring the abolition of the janiza- 
ries, and ordering Hussein Pacha to 
march against the rebels. They, on 
their side, prepared for the most vigor- 
ous resistance ; the Atmcidan was 
filled with ferocious hands, whose 
cheering was incessant ; and the over- 
turning of all their camp-kettles, the 
well-known signal of determined re- 
volt, told but too plainly that they 
were resolved to sell their #iv£b as 
dearly as possible. The comb*at, when 
the tJJijees approached, wa» brief but 
terrible. The janizaries commenced 
an immediate discharge of small-arms, 
which was kept up with great rapidity, 
and resolutely withstood several rounds 
of grape-shot at point-blank range from 
the artillery. At ^ngtli, however, a 
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largo number having been mowed 
down, the remainder retired, but still 
in good order, acid firing steadily on 
their pursuers, to their barracks, where 
they had prepared the means of the 
most determined resistance. But an 
awful catastrophe, almost unparalleled 
in civil warfare, there awaited them. 
Without attempting to force the gates, 
the Turkish commanders contented 
themselves with incessantly throwing 
shells into the building, which was 
speedily set on fire, and firing grape 
on the gates by which alone egress 
could be obtained. In these frightful 
circumstances the rebels offered to 
submit, but it was too late. Their 
petition was sternly refused, and the 
shells continued to full and the grape 
to be discharged till the barracks were 
totally consumed, and the whole in- 
surgents, four thousand in number, 
had perished in the flames, or been cut 
downhill endeavouring to force their 
way out of them. 

12. The victory of the Sultan was 
complete, but the strength of the party 
of the janizaries, both in the capital 
and the provinces, was too well known, 
and tlieir innumerable deeds of vio- 
lence too fresh in recollection, not to 
make the Government determined to 
push its advantages to the utmost, and 
utterly exterminate the unruly body 
which had now become as formidable 
to the throne as they had formerly 
beext to its enemies. A summary 
court, composed of the principal ofli- 
ccrs of state, was formed in the Atrnci- 
dan, before whom all the janizaries 
who could be hunted out were brought, 
and on being identified as belonging 
to the obnoxious body, instantly sen- 
tenced to be executed. Above a thou- 
sand were put to death daily for seve- 
ral weeks? When the Sultan went to 
return thanks at the mosque of Sultan 
Acfim^* it was observed that he was 
attendee, only by the topjecs, apd that 
the janu&rics were entirely discarded. 
It <soon appeared not only that all 
those engaged in the revolt were to be 
sacrificed, out that the insurrection 
was to be made a pretext for the de- 
struction of the entire body throughout 
thewhole empire* The Sandjak-Sheriff 
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was carried with groat pomp to the- 
Seraglio, where it was deposited in one- 
of the inner courts, in token of the 

} >ublic danger, and the Sultan and all 
lis attendants lived in the outer courts, 
encamped and in tents, ns in presence 
of the enemy. During three months- 
they remained in that situation, con- 
stantly engaged in examining spies and 
informers, and taking depositions and 
issuing orders for the execution of the? 
janizaries in every part of the empire. 
It was calculated that, before the exe- 
cutions ceased by the exhaustion of 
tlieir victims, above forty thousand had 
perished, besides an equal number 
driven into exile. In addition to this, 
the most severe measures were adopted 
against the whole body. Their name 
was proscribed, their barracks demol- 
ished, tlieir camp-kettles, so often the 
signal of revolt, broken to pieces, their 
standards destroyed, and their whole 
duties transferred to a new corps of 
regular troops, to whom the defence 
of the city and empire was intrusted. 
The eighty gates of the capital, which 
it had been their privilege to guard, 
were intrusted to the topjecs and bos- 
tamljis. The Sultan with his whole 
court assumed the Egyptian military 
dress ; the old costumes were forbid- 
den ; the command of the entire new 
force given to Husseiu Pacha, who 
established his headquarters at the old 
Seraglio, which he fortified in the 
strongest manner ; the beauties of the* 
harem who formerly inhabited it were 
transferred to the new Seraglio ; ami 
on the 3d September, as the pacificn- , 
tion was deemed complete, the Sancl- 
jak-Slieriff was with great pomp car- 
ried back to its place of sacred deposit, 
in the mosque of Sultan Aclimet. 

13. This great and sanguinary re- 
volution, which produced such lasting 
effects upon the Ottoman empire, and 
was intimately interwoven with its 
whole future destinies, produced an 
immediate effect, very different from 
what had been foreseen, on the negoc 
tintion between the Porte and Russia. 
Sultan Mahmoud had very magnifi- 
cent ideas regarding the new miutaiy 
force which he was to raise ; and ho 
already contemplated the formation of 
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a regular standing army of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men. But he 
soon found that it is easier to destroy 
one military force than raise up an- 
other, and that the destruction of so 
numerous, ancient, and venerated a 
hody as the janizaries, could not be 
effected without endangering the very 
existence of the empire. He received 
repeated warnings how deeply the 
public mind had been stirred on the 
occasion ; a dreadful fire broke out, in 
August, in Constantinople, the work 
of incendiaries, which in a few hours 
consumed six thousand houses. On 
several occasions, when ho appeared 
in public, lie was received with une- 
quivocal marks of displeasure; and 
instead of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand recruits, not fifteen thousand 
"were arrayed round the standard of 
the Prophet. The losses occasioned 
by the conflagration were immense ; 
they were estimated at 140,000,000 
francs (£5, 800, 000. ) So great did the 
public discontent become, that a pro- 
clamation was at length issued, de- 
nouncing the instant penalty — the men 
by being beheaded, the women by 
being sewn up in a sack and thrown 
into the sea — against whoever spread 
reports or used expressions tending to 
disturb the public peace; and these 
terrible denunciations were the very 
next day carried into execution in 
•every quarter of the city with unre- 
lenting severity. 

14. Nowise deterred by these alarm- 
ing proofs of the public discontent, 
•the Sultan pursued his plans of reform 
and regeneration with the utmost vi- 
gour. Inexorable in the destruction 
of all such as opposed his determina- 
tion — terrible in the punishments he 
inflicted on all such as were suspected 
even of exciting the public mind 
against him, he rewarded generously 
such as adhered to his fortunes, and 
distributed frequent largesses among 
the troops, to reconcile them to the 
ftow exercise and uniform. He was 
equally vigorous in the prosecution of 
civil reforms, which he was well aware 
were, even more than military, essen- 
tial to the restoration of the empire ; j 
and two important decrees, introduc- 1 


ing a very different system of admin- 
istration, date from this period. He 
first abolished the confiscation of the 
movable estate, which had hitherto 
invariably followed every execution by 
orders of the Porte, and forbade tho 
officers of justice to interfere with the 
estate in the event of tho heirs being 
minors ; the second enjoined on all the 
cadis and mollahs the most strict and 
rigorous administration of justice, and 
recommended the immediate prose- 
cution of false witnesses, and all dis- 
turbers of the right course of the law 
— all steps, and not unimportant ones, 
in the amelioration of the internal 
economy of the State, but the success 
of which too soon demonstrated that 
more depends on national feelings and 
habits than on any regulations that 
can be made for the direction of the 
people. And at the samo time the 
Divan gave the strongest proof that 
they had no inclination to aba#) by 
far the greatest social evil — the dis- 
tinction of races and religions — which 
affiictcd tlic empire ; for, by a decrea 
published in the end of September, the 
whole population of the country other 
than the Mussulmans was enjoined to 
wear the ancient dresses, both in form 
and colour, and not to venture on 
those reserved for the followers of tho 
Prophet. 

15. The first effect of the destruc- 
tion of the janizaries appeared in the 
negotiations between Russia and #he 
Porte, which, as a humiliation to Otto- 
man pride, the Emperor Nicholas had 
directed to be transferred to Acker- 
man, a town of Bessarabia, in the 
Russian dominions. The conference 
began on the 1st of August. Great 
difficulty was experienced in the out- 
set, as might have been expected, when 
the pride of the Osmanlis wa% compel- 
led to yield to the stem necessity of 
the times, and the Russians irqflle tho 
most the extraordinary advantages 
which circumstances had thrown in 
their way to exact thb most rigoipus 
terms from their ancient antagonists. 
The demands of the Cabinet of St Pe- 
tersburg related chiefly to three points ; 
j 1st, The immediate restitution of the 
! whole six fortresses ig Asia, which tho 
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Turks were bound to cede to the Rus- 
sians by tlie last pacification, but of 
which they hgd only given up two ; 
2d, The relations and legal privileges 
of the inhabitants of Wallaehia and 
Moldavia, of which the emperor had 
been declared the guardian by the 
treaties of Kainardji and Bucharest ; 
3d, The political emancipation of the 
■Servians, whose present chief, Prince 
Molosch, had obtained his appointment 
■contrary to the wishes of Russia, to the 
partisans of which he had showed him- 
self peculiarly hostile. At the receipt 
of these demands, which were ren- 
dered more peremptory from a requi- 
sition that a categorical answer should 
be returned by the 25th September, 
the Turkish commissioners were so 
indignant that, in the first burst of 
anger, they threatened instantly to 
leave Ackerman. But the Russians, 
who desired nothing better than to 
commence hostilities when the jani- 
zaries were destroyed, and no other 
military force had been organised to 
supply their place, having at once of- 
fered them an escort to conduct them 
beyond the frontier, they deemed it 
best to temporise, under pretence of 
sending to Constantinople to obtain 
fresh instructions. They agreed, ac- 
cordingly, to prolong the period for 
giviug an answer to the 7th October, 
receiving intimation, however, that if 
they were not then acceded to without 
reservation, the Russian troops would 
cross the Prutli. 

16. Such, was the situation of the 
Turkish empire that, hard and even 
insulting as these propositions were, 
the Divan had no alternative but sub- 
mission. The Greek insurrection, like 
a devouring fire, was consuming the 
vitals of the State, and entirely ab- 
sorbed tile resources of Egypt, the 
only part of it which could be relied 
on* fo* military aid. Tlie janizaries, 
who hrfd for centuries formed the chief 
strength*' of the State, were ^n part 
destroyed, and the survivors were ani- 
mated with such an unextinguishable 
animosity against the Government, 
that, if armed, they might be regarded 
as its most formidable enemies. Of 
the new levies, from which so much 


had been expected, not fifteen thou- 
sand were as yet grouped round the 
Sultan’s standard, and even they were 
very imperfectly disciplined. The 
English and French ambassadors had 
intimated the intention of their re- 
spective courts to take ail active part 
in the intervention in favour of Greece, 
and throw into the scale in the conflict 
with that power the weight of their 
arms and the terror of their name. 
Pressed by so many dangers, the Otto- 
man Government, though with no in- 
tention, as it ultimately appeared, of 
adhering to their engagements, re- 
solved on submission ; and, on the last 
day allowed, their plenipotentiaries 
signed the celebrated Convention of 
Ackcrman> which lias ever since oc- 
cupied so prominent a place in the 
diplomacy of the East. Some delay 
occurred in the ratification of the Sul- 
tan, but at length it too was adhibited, 
and the act became part of the inter- 
national law of the two empires. 

17. By this treaty, which was re- 
duced into the form of two conven- 
tions, it was stipulated — 1. That the 
whole provisions of the treaty of 
Bucharest, of 17th June 1812, wove 
ratified and confirmed in their fullest 
extent. 2. -Curtain stipulations favour- 
able to Russia, in regard to two largo 
islands in the mouth of the Danube, 
contained in a convention between the 
two powers on 22d August 1817, were* 
ratified and renewed. 3. The Sublime 
Porte solemnly engaged to observe all 
the treaties, privflcges, and acts, on 
every occasion, in favour of the* pro -t 
vinces of Moldavia and Wallacnia, 
contained in the treaty of Bucharest, 
as also the hatti-shcriff of 1802, which 
enumerated these privileges. 4. The 
frontiers of the two empires in Asia 
were fixed as they were at the moment 
of signing the treaty. 5. The privi- 
leges and concerns of the Servian 
nation shall be regulated by a hatti- 
sheriff, which shall be issued at latest 
in the period of eighteen months. 6? 
Commissioners were appointed on both 
sides to determine the compensation 
which was to be awarded to the Rus- 
sian subjects who had suffered under 
the depredations of the Barbary pi- 
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rates, for which the Forte was held 
responsible, ami to restrain all such 
acts of piracy in future. 7. The hos- 
>odars of Moldavia and Wallachia shall 
>e chosen, agreeably to ancient usage, 
by the boyards of those provinces re- 
spectively, subject to the consent and 
approbation of the Sublime Porte, the 
period of their enjoyment of power 
being in every instance seven years. 
8. No hospodar was to be dismissed 
from office without notification to the 
Russian ambassador ; but if no cause 
of complaint has been stilted by that 
» power, nc may be re-elected, after no- 
tification to the Russian ambassador, 
for a second term of seven years. 9. 
The confiscated properties in the two 
provinces shall he restored to the for- 
mer proprietors, and those implicated 
m the troubles of 1821 are to be per- 
mitted to return without being mo- 
lested or disquieted in any particular. 
10. All taxes and impositions were to 
be remitted to the inhabitants of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia for the period of 
two years, and entire freedom of com- 
merce .and exportation of the produce 
of their industry to any part of the 
world. 

18. Considered in themselves, and 
with reference only to nresontr results, 
there was nothing in these conditions 
which appeared very detrimental to 
the Turkish empire. There were nei- 
ther provinces ceded, nor fortresses 
surrendered, nor alliances imposed. 
But viewed in reference to ultimate 
consequences, the case was very dif- 
i'e^nt. • By solemnly recognising the 
provisions in the treaties of Bucharest 
and Kainardji, which gave Russia a 
l ight of interference in behalf of the 
members of the Greek Church in cer- 
tain parts of the empire, it established 
a Right of Protectorai e in a foreign 
power inconsistent with national in- 
dependence, and which opened the 
door to perpetual foreijgn interposition. 
By the impunity which it stipulated 
for Hie rebels in Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, the immunities provided to 
Servia, and the important right of free 
exportation of their produce, which it 
secured to all these provinces, it gave 
a striking example of the benefits 


which those sheltered by this protec- 
torate might expect from* its influence. 

A large part of the inhabitants of the 
country were taught to look to a for- 
eign court for protection and redress 
of grievances. The ruling power was 
felt to be elsewhere than at Constan- 
tinople. We rtiay form some idea of 
the effects of such a foreign protec- 
torate in dissolving an empire, from 
what we have ourselves done in India, 
and might assuredly expect if a similar 
system were turned against ourselves 
by France or Russia in Ireland. 

19. Undeterred by the prospect of 

these remote dangers, or rather secret- 
ly resolved to avert them by breaking 
the treaties when the proper moment 
arrived, Sultan Mahmoud continued, 
without intermission, his military and 
civil reforms. The Seraglio, so long 
the seat only of indolence or pleasure, 
resounded with the din of arms ; limi- 
tary officers were seen hurrying to and 
fro iu every direction, bearing orders 
or despatches, as at the headquarters 
of a great army; and the Sultan him- 
self was constantly engaged in the 
organising of fresh battalions, and the 
instructing the troops in the new exer- 
cises. Notwithstanding all his exer- 
tions, however, the raising of the new 
force proceeded but slowly ; and it 
soon appeared that it hod been a mat- 
ter of absolute necessity to submit to 
the terms dictated at Ackerman. Be- 
fore the end of the year, not more tliaif* 
twenty thousand men were assembled 
who had been drilled under the new 
system; and as they constituted the 
whole regular military strength of the 
empire, it may easily be figured to 
what perilous straits it was reduced, 
and what an opportunity was afforded 
to Russia for prosecuting lier % long- 
chcrished projects of ambition on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. # « 

20. Secured, in the mean time, in a 
groat advarj£age, on the side of Turkey, 
by this convention, Nicholas puraued, 
during the next year, the projects of * 
social amelioration which lie had so 
much at heart, and the necessity of 
which the revelations made, during 
and after the great conspiracy of 1825, 
hod so clearly demonstrated. Such 
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was the activity which ho communi- the Russian Government was far from 
(rated to the judicial department that, being satisfied with the general result 
in the courser of the year 1826, no less of the operations. Little, durable ad- 
•tlian 2,850,000 causes were decided vantage had been gained from all these 
in the ordinary tribunals ; and out successes, chiefly from the want of fore- 
of 127,000 persons under arrest when sight in providing magazines, which 
lie came to the throne, only 4900 re- rendered it impossible to move the 
mained in detention in the beginning troops in advance, whatever victories, 
of 1827. A report to the Emperor in they had achieved. General Yermo- 
the beginning of 1827, however, showed loif, in consequence, whose talents, 
that there were still sixty thousand however great, had not proved equal 
processes in arrear— a state of things to the emergency, was deprived of the 
which gave him so much concern that command, which was bestowed onOKN- 
he immediately issued a fresh commis- eual Paskewitcii, who had greatly 
sion to despatch them; and the Min* distinguished himself in the preceding 
ister of Justice, Prince Labanoff-Ras- campaign in the capacity of aide-de- 
towsky, received intimation that he camp-general, and who was intrusted 
might retire to his estates ; and he was with the supreme command in Georgia, 
succeeded in his functions by Princo Great exertions were made to augment 
Dolgorowsky. A ukase of 5th ‘March the military force at his disposal, which 
abolished a cruel species of torture, was increased to forty-six thousand 
long practised among the Cossacks men and one hundred and forty-eight 
outlie Don, which consisted in attach- guns — the largest Christian and ais- 
ing the feet of a victim to huge blocks ciplined body of men which had yet 
of stone in a room, while his hands appeared to the south of the Caucasus, 
were fastened at extreme tension to The campaign began, in the beginning 
the ceiling, and leaving him in that of April, by an advance by Benkendorf 
position till ho often expired. But at the head of five thousand men, on 
amidst these noble cares, the vigilance the fortified convent of Elsclimiadzine, 
of internal administration was in no long celebrated from its strength and 
respect lessened; and the increase of commanding position, but which was 
the exiles to Siberia, during the course now abandoned by the Persians with- 
of 1826, from nine thousand to twelve out opposition. On the 17th May, 
thousand, proved how widespread had having got up the requisite supplies, 
been the conspiracy of the preceding and reinforcements, General Benkcn- 
year, and how strongly Government dorf moved in the direction of Eriya/I? 
Aelt the necessity of extirpating, root a fortress of great strength, deemed 
and branch, so formidable a combina- impregnable, and justly regarded as 
tion. The Polish patriots, in the course the bulwark of northern Persia. A 
of the same year, were discovered to brilliant cavalry action took placefcon 
have been engaged in a great conspi- the 20th May, when three thousand 
racy, veiled under the name, and horse, under the command of Hassan 
conducted by the fraternity, of Free- Khan, were defeated by the Russian 
masons, which seriously attracted the dragoons near Sardarabad, . on the- 
attention of Government. A commis- hanks of the Araxcs. Paskcwitch, hav- 
sion of inquiry was issued, which pub- ing now concentrated liis army, ad- 
frlisjied an elaborate report, and a great vaneed from Elschmiadzine on Nak- 
nuraber of noble Poles were arrested ; hitclievan, which he occupied on the 
but happily the proceedings against 8th June. This was the prelude to- 
them were distinguished by unusual the siege of the fortress of Abbasabad, 
•mildness, as the evidence against them which was invested in the middl'd of 
was found to be insufficient ; for after June by the commander-in-chief in 
a few months* detention they were all person. 

set at liberty. 22. Informed of the danger of this 

21. Notwithstanding the victories important frontier fortress, Abbas Mirza 
of the preceding campaign in Persia, advanced at the head of forty thousand . 
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men, the eliosen troopsof the monarchy, 
to raise the siege ; and the Sardar of 
Erivan joined him with a large body of 
irregular horse. The Russian general 
resolved to anticipate the attack ; and, 
leaving eight battalions and a few guns 
to observe the fortress, passed the 
Araxcs by a ford, by means of hides 
forming air-bladders/ adopted from the 
Orientals by Paskcwitch for the occa- 
sion. He found the Persians in a strong 
position outHanking his right, and sup- 
ported on their own right by an im- 

1 losing mass of five thousand irregular 
lorse. The enemy appeared in great 
strength, and the position extremely 
formidable ; but a headlong charge of 
the dragoons of Nijni-Novogorod and 
a body of Cossacks having checked the 
horse opposed to the Russian left, the 
infantry in the centre succeeded in 
making themselves masters of an clc- 
vated plateau in their front, from which 
their guns commanded the whole field 
of battle. The Persians, seeing their 
centre forced and their right in dis- 
order, broke and fled on all sides. It 
was no longer a battle, but a rout ; and 
before the Russians sheathed their vic- 
torious swords, the Persians had lost 
five thousand men killed, wounded, 
mid prisoners, several standards, and 
nearly tlicir whole artillery. Abbas 
Mirza himself narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner, and owed his escape 
crtircly to the fleetness of his horse. 
The loss of the Russians was only forty- 
nine men; and Poskewitch soon after 
reaped the substantial fruits of victory 
by tj*e acquisition of Abbasabad, which 
surrendered on 31st July. 

23. The Persians, however, were not 
discouraged by this defeat, which was, 
in truth, rather a “ battle of the spurs" 
than a regular action. They made a 
vigorous attack on General Sipiagine, 
who was conducting a considerable park 
of 1 artillery at Krasowsky, on the fron- 
tier of Russian Georgia; and though 
he succeeded in effecting the junction, 
it wag only after repeated assaults and 
a very severe loss. They next laid 
siege to the monastery of Elschmiad- 
zino, which was soon seriously endan- 
gered by the fire of their batteries. 
Upon this Krasowsky took the field to 


raise the siege ; but so weakened was 
the Russian force by detachments, that 
it was only with four battalions of 
infantry, five hundred Cossacks, and 
twelve guns — in all, scarce four thou- 
sand men. He was met on the banks 
of the Abaranc by Abbas Mirza at the 
head of five thousand infantrvand five 
thousand irregular horse, with twenty- 
eight guns. Notwithstanding this great 
disparity of force, the Russian general, 
moved by the clanger of the beleaguered 
stronghold, resolved on an attack. The 
combat which ensued, though in the 
end favourable to the Russians, was 
extremely bloody, and evinced a de- 
gree of discipline and organisation in 
the Persian army much beyond what 
had been hitherto encountered. The 
Russians, without much difficulty, made 
themselves masters of the Persian posi- 
tion, which was the summit of a rocky 
ridge. But when they were there, thev 
found the reverse side to consist of steoJ> 
precipices, almost impracticable for ar- 
tillery ; ami while hesitating what to 
do next, the Persians attacked them 
with the utmost impetuosity on all 
sides, while their artillery, which was 
admirably served, made fatal ravages 
in their ranks. At length the enemy 
were repulsed, hut not before they had 
indicted on the Russians a loss of twelve 
hundred men in killed, prisoners, and 
wounded, Krasowsky himself being 
among the latter. The Persians were 
weakened by nearly two thousand men. . 
It was remarkable, in this well -contest- 
ed action, that two Persian battalions 
charged two of the Russian guard, and 
came off victorious. 

24. Informed of the narrow escape of 
this corps from destruction, Paskewiteh 
hastened to the support of his lieu- 
tenant with all the forces which ho 
could collect, and obliged Abbas Mirza 
to retire to the right bankof the Araxcs; 
after which he undertook the. siege ^)f 
Sardarabad.^lie reduction of which was 
necessary before undertaking thftt of 
Erivan. It yielded after a siege of only 
four days, and Paskewiteh immediately 
sat down before Erivan. The garrison, 
which was three thousand strong, made 
a gallant defence, and repulsed several 
attacks ; but such was the consternation 
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of the inhabitants, that they could not 
be brought to take any efficient part in 
the defence^; and on the 13th October, 
when a battalion of the imperial guard 
had already mounted the breach, they 
insisted on the governor imploring the 
clemency of the conqueror. The gar- 
rison, consisting of three disciplined 
battalions, the governor, and seven 
other khans, were made prisoners of’ 
war ; the whole artillery of the fortress, 
with immense storesof ammunition and 

i >rovisioiis, fell into the hands of the 
Russians ; and the bulwark of Persia, 
regarded over all Asia as impregnable, 
fell into the hands, and permanently 
remained under the power, of the Mus- 
covites. Though the place had been iu 
a manner taken by assault, no disorders 
of any kind were committed by the be- 
siegers. The Russians were received 
rather as deliverers than enemies, ami 
victors and vanquished met together in 
Xi?aec within its formidable ramparts. 
With great but not undeserved pride, 
Paskcwitch addressed to his brave com- 
panions in arms a proclamation, which 
recalled the bulletins of Napoleon in 
his Italian campaigns: “ Brave com- 
rades ! you have conquered in this cam- 

S aign two provinces, taken eight stan- 
ards, fifty guns, two sirdars, twenty 
khans, six thousand prisoners in arms, 
ten thousand who had east them away, 
and great stores of provisions : such are 
your trophies!” 

25. The remainder of the campaign 
was nothing but a series of easy suc- 
cesses, which cost the Russians more 
fatigue than blood. Prince Eristolf, 
whom Paskewitcli had detached upon 
that service, occupied Ourdabad on 7th 
October, passed the Araxes on the 10th, 
the rugged defiles of Daradis on the 
13th, and received the submission of all 
the tribes on the south of the Araxes. 
Such was the terror which the fall of 
r Erivan inspired, that scarce any resist- 
ance was anywhere attempted; and 
befoce the end of October, 'Abbas Mirza 
found himself deserted by all his forces 
except five thousand horse and fifteen 
hundred foot, with which, and twelve 
light gunB, he retired in haste towards 
Khoi. Eristoff, having received intel- 
ligence that Abbas Mirza was prepar- 


ing to destroy the important magazines ‘ 
in Tauris, the second city in the em- 
pire, and the residence of the heir- 
apparent to the throne, moved by forced 
marches upon that town. It formerly 
contained 250,000 inhabitants, now 
reduced by Mohammedan tyranny to 
40,000; but it was still, next to the 
capital, the most important place in 
the kingdom. At the first news of the 
approach of the Russians, five thousand 
of the troops in the garrison left the 
town and disbanded. This disgraceful 
defection left the governor, Ali-Yar- 
Kliau, only two battalions, with which 
it was impossible to defend a town of 
such extent. With this handful of 
men, however, lie endeavoured to main- 
tain the ramparts ; but ho was deserted 
in presence of the enemy even by them, 
and compelled to seek safety in flight, 
attended only bj r two followers. He 
was soon made prisoner ; and the town, 
with its whole artillery, having been 
taken, Prince Eristoff next day, being 
the birthday of the Empress, celebrated 
a solemn service of thanksgiving in the 
great square of the place. The English 
consul and all his suite were present on 
the occasion. Five days afterwards Pus- 
kewitch made his solemn entry into 
Tauris, where he was received with 
great solemnity by the whole dignita- 
ries of the Armenian Church, accom- 
panied by an immense concourse of 
people, who rent the air with theiM> 
clamations, and strewed the road with 
flowers. The Russian general immedi- 
ately set about the organisation of the 
conquered provinces as part of Russia, 
and established a landwchr, as a last- 
ing barrier against their Mohammedan 
enemies. 

26. These repeated disasters con- 
vinced the Persians at length of the 
necessity of coming to terms. On. 
29th October the governor of the pro- 
vince of Tauris sent in offers of accom- 
modation ; and Paskewitcli having 
stated the conditions on which he was 
empowered to treat, and accoi^ed a 
delay of six days, within which they 
might be accepted, the Persian Gov- 
ernment sent in their unqualified sub- 
mission on the 9th November. The 
Persians agreed to everything that the 
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conquerors demanded, and the Russi- 
ans were forthwith put in possession of 
the ceded territories, which were very 
considerable, including the fortress of 
Erivan, and the province in which it 
is situated. Prince Abbas Mirza did 
the most flattering homage to the 
Muscovites by repairing in person to 
their camp, and commissioners were 
appointed to arrange the terms of a 
definitive treaty. 

27. Hardly was the war with Persia 
at an end when Russia engaged in 
another. In the beginning of Septem- 
ber* the Emperor Nicholas gave the 

, most decisive proof of his warlike in- 
, tentions by a ukase, which ordered 
the levy of two males in every five 
hundred over the whole extent of the 
' empire. By another ukase, published 
on the same day, the Jews were, for 
the first time, subjected to the mi- 
litary conscription. The departure 
shortly before of the Emperor’s aide- 
de-camp. Count Capo d* I stria, with 
great pomp, to take possession of the 
presidency of Greece, indicated not 
less clearly in what direction the views 
of the Cabinet of St Petersburg were 
set ; and the battle of Navarino, which 
occurred in the end of October, natu- 
rally led to violent recriminations on 
the part of the Porte, and brought the 
two empires into a state of scarcely 
disguised hostility with each other. 
5 i/^vas soon apparent that, on both 
sides, war had been resolved on. Mili- 
tary preparations on a great scale were 
commenced in all the harbours both 
of the Baltic and the Black Sea, im- 
mense magazines were formed in Bes- 
sarabia and at the mouth of the Dan- 
ube, and every preparation was made 
for the crossing of the Pruth and in- 
vasion of tlie Principalities by an army 
of eighty thousand men. 

28. But when all eyes were turned 
from the Araxes to the Bosphorus, 
and a new war was hourly anticipated 
with Turkey, advices were received 
at 9ft Petersburg that hostilities had 
been suddenly resumed on the side of 
Persia. In effect, the Court of Tehe- 
ran, informed of the battle of Nava- 
rino, and foreseeing an approaching 
rupture between the Muscovites onu 


Ottomans, deemed the opportunity too 
favourable to be lost, and resolved 
upon recommencing hostilities when 
the strength of Russia was mainly 
directed to the Danube. They refused 
accordingly to ratify the preliminaries 
agreed to, and insisted on the Russi- 
ans retiring behind the Araxes before 
they paid any of the promised indem- 
nity. But they did so too soon, be- 
fore any Russian battalions had been 
withdrawn from the banks of the 
Araxes, and met, in consequence, no- 
thing but disaster. In the middle of 
winter, and during a most rigorous 
season, Paskewiteh resumed hostili- 
ties ; General Pankratieff, in the mid- 
dle of January, occupied Urumiyah : 
while Count Suchteleu moved upon 
Ardabil, where two sons of Abbas 
Mirza had taken refuge with two thou- 
sand men, who were obliged to capitu- 
late. Those disasters convinced the 
Court of Teheran that Russia was sti5? 
too strong for their forces, and they 
determined to yield to necessity. The 
treaty was signed at Tourkmantchai, 
on terms even more rigorous than 
tiie preliminaries. It stipulated the 
payment of 20,000.000 silver rubles 
(£8,200,0001 towards the expenses of 
the war, and the cession of the provin- 
ces of Erivan and Nakliitehevan, with 
the fortress of the first name, and a 
military frontier which commanded 
the entire north of Persia. That power 
lost by this treaty, which was justly „ 
regarded as a glorious triumph at St 
Petersburg, the only defensible fron- 
tier towards Russia, and all means of 
resisting its encroachments ; for which 
it obtained a poor compensation in the 
guarantee of the succession of Abbas 
Mirza to the throne. 

29. This outbreak in Asia hardly 
suspended for a moment the approach- 
ing hostilities in Europe. As usual 
in such cases, the hostile powers pub- ' 
lished manifestoes, in which they rfm 
tually accused each other of having 
given occasion for the rupture of pa- 
cific relations. There was too much ' 
truth in both sets of complaint. The 
Porte accused the Russians of having 
secretly fomented the insurrection of 
Greece, and openly attacked and do- 
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strayed their fleet at Navarino, with 
having violated the treaties of Buch- 
arest and ^Vckcrman, and established 
connections with the malcontents in 
every part of the empire. The Rus- 
sians replied by accusing the Porte of 
having excited the mountaineers of 
Caucasus to revolt, and invited them 
to embrace Islamism ; with having 
violated or delayed the execution of 
all the treaties in favour of its Chris- 
tian subjects, arbitrarily closed the 
Bosphorus on various occasions, and 
deeply injured thereby the? southern 
provinces of the empire. It must be 
confessed that the balance of injuries 
inflicted was here decidedly in favour 
of Russia, as might have been antici- 
pated in a contest between the superior 
and the weaker power ; but, what was 
really extraordinary, and perhaps un- 
precedented in the annals of diplo- 
macy, the Turks had the candour to 
ydmit, in a published declaration, that 
they had signed the treaty of Acker- 
man without any intention of perform- 
ing its conditions, and merely to gain 
time, — a thing often done, but rarely 
confessed.* 

30. Although hostilities had thus 
been determined oil on both sides, yet 
it was not till the beginning of April 
that they actually commenced. The 
vast extent of the Russian empire 
renders it a matter of absolute neces- 


sity to have several months, generally 
half a year, to complete their prepara- 
tions and bring up their forces. When 
most of the troops have a thousand or 
fifteen hundred miles to march before 
they reach the theatre of war, it may 
readily be conceived how long a time 
must elapse before any considerable 
concentration can take place. Every 
preparation, however, was made dur- 
ing tlie spring months to augment the 
military forces of the empire, and com- 
municate a warlike spirit to the in- 
habitants. The army stationed in 
Poland was in great part moved to the 
Truth, and the troops, there augmented 
by a fresh levy of twenty-five thou- 
sand men, calculated, with the forty 
thousand already in arms in that king- 
dom, to form an imposing reserve. 
AVittgenstein was appointed comman- 
der -in -chief and General Dieuitch 
adjutant-general of the army on the 
Danube, which by the beginning of 
April mustered 70,000 men actually 
in the field. This force was augmented 
by the guards and 2d corps, which ar- 
rived in the end of August, in all to 
102, 000. t A grand review of the guards 
in presence of the Emperor, the Prince - 
Royal of Prussia, and the Prince of 
Orange, took place in St Petersburg 
in the beginning of April, at which 
the most unbounded enthusiasm was 
i evinced. They defiled, with the Grand- 


* “Les demandes fait-cs par les Russes, Ian passe ii Ackerman, au sujet des^in- 
r^demnitiV}, et snrtout :i regard des Services, ve furent aveunement susccptibles tVUre ad- 
onises; neanmoins, les circonstances etant pressantes, on y ncquicsca bon gre mal gre, 
et i^ar necessity, afin de saisir l'oceasion dc conclure tin traits pour le salut de la nation 
Molmm6tnne.” — Circulaire av.x Ayams de VEurope et d'Asie , 20 Dccembre 1827 ; /Inn. Hist. 
x. 120; Documcns Historiques. r 

t Wittgenstein’s army consisted of throe corps d’annee and a reserve, in all eight divisions 
of infantry and live of cavalry, which should have presented 100,000 men and 80,000 effec- 
tive under arms. Their numbers actually in. the Held, however, were nearly as follows : — 



Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Total. j Guns. 

3 8. Corps, General Roudzewitch, 

6th Corps, General Roth, . 

7th Corps, General Woinoff, 

c Vital, . 

Arrived in August. 

Imperial Guard 

2d Corps, General Tcherbutoff, 

Grand total, 

28,800 

14,400 

14,400 

4,100 

4,100 

2,080 

32,960 

18,560 

16,480 

144 

96 

72 

57.000 

14.000 
15,600 

10,400 

2,000 

2,400 

68,000 

16,000 

18,000 

312 

7# 

88 

87,200 

14,800 | 102,000 

472 


— HOLTK, i. 24, 27. 
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duke Constantine at their head, amidst 
the cheers of an innumerable crowd of 
spectators, and took their departure 
for their distant destination to defend 
“the holy cause in which they were 
engaged,” amidst the tears and enthu- 
siasm of the entire inhabitants. 

31. The bad weather retarded the 
commencement of military operations 
till the first week of May ; but on the 
7th of that month, the sun having 
broke forth, and the ground beginning 
to be covered with the first verdure 
of spring, the armed multitude com- 
menced the passage of the Pruth. 
The spectacle was grand and imposing 
in the extreme. As far as the eye could 
reach, the left hank was crowded with 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, which, 
at a signal given after singing Tc Damn, 
began to defile in' admirable order to 
the bridges which had been previously 
thrown across at Skouleni, Faltchy, 
and Ipatska, amidst cheers which re- 
sounded over the vast expanse. The 
Turks, who were in no force to resist 
such a crusade, and had resolved on 
making their first stand on the Dan- 
ube, had merely a few videttes of ca- 
valry on the spot, which retired as the 
Russians advanced, and left the entire 
Principalities to the invaders. In a 
few weeks the level country was over- 
run, Jassy and Bucharest occupied ; 
Oalatz, with its valuable harbour, 
^keii ; their advanced guards observed 
Braliilov and Widdin, and the entire, 
left bank of the Danube was occupied 
by the Muscovite troops. 

32. JPhe Divan on their part made 
the most vigorous efforts to maintain 
their independence. Though taken at 
a manifest disadvantage, from the old 
military force of the empire having 
been destroyed, and the new one not 
yet organised, they succeeded, by rous- 
ing the religious zeal of the Mussul- 
mans, in putting themselves, in a 
short time, in a surprisingly respect- 
able posture of defence. The ships 
which had escaped the disaster of Na- 
vanno were equipped anew, and got 
ready for sea' ; the forts on the Darda- 
nelles and the Bosphorus armed and 
garrisoned with trusty troops ; war 
proclaimed against the Russians with 


the utmost solemnity in the mosques, 
and all Mussulmans called on to take 
up arms in defence of their holy re- 
ligion and national independence ; a 
manifesto published against the Czar, 
embodying with great ability all their 
grounds of complaint against the Cabi- 
net of St Petersburg ; and at length 
the sacred relic, the Sandjak -sheriff, 
was solemnly brought forth, and the 
well-known symbol of war to the death 
— the horse-tails, which recalled the 
pristine conquests of the Osmanlis — 
were displayed on the gates of the 
Seraglio. 

33. By these means, acting upon 
the naturally intrepid and warlike 
spirit of the Ottomans, a very con- 
siderable. force was in a short time 
assembled, though hut a small part 
was sufficiently disciplined to be able 
in the open field to contend with the 
formidable legions of the Muscovites. 
In the beginning of May, when +Jie 
campaign commenced, the Turks find 
got together in Europe fifty thousand 
regular infantry {Massouris), several 
squadrons of regular cavalry, fifteen 
thousand spall is or feudal horsemen 
of the most admirable description, and 
twenty thousand gunners, who already 
had been brought to a surprising de- 
gree of efficiency and skill. The for- 
tresses on the Danube had all been 
armed and provisioned, and for the 
most part provided with adequate gar- 
risons ; and a reserve force was already 
beginning to be formed at Adrianopl^ 
from whence to strengthen any part 
of the front line which might he 
menaced. * Schumla had been greatly 
strengthened with outworks, and al- 
ready contained a garrison of twenty- 
five thousand men, ina position equally 
difficult to force and incapable of be- 
ing left behind ; and in addition to 
this, the irregular hordes of the 'Alban- 
ians, the Bosniacks, the Roumeli^ns, 

* Tlieir total force opposed to the Russians, 
was thus attributed— 

In garrison on the Danube, 25,000 men. 

At Schumla, . . 25,000 „ 

At Adrlauople, 30,000 „ * 

In Constantinople and its 
environs, . 37,000 „ 

Total, . . 120,000 „ 

— Moltk, i. 17. 
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and the Bulgarians, had been called I 
out ; and as every Turk is trained to 
arms, an accomplished horseman, and 
skilled in tlio use of firearms, they 
formed, though not regularly disci- 
plined, a very formidable force, espe- 
cially in desultory warfare, and for the 
defence of walled cities. It was calcu- 
lated that, with the aid of these rude 
but brave and ctfective auxiliaries, the 
Turkish force in Sehumla might, if 
the barrier of the Danube was forced, 
be raised to a hundred thousand men. 
In Asia Minor, where the Mussulman 
population constituted three - fourths 
of the entire inhabitants, and the re- 
ligious spirit was at its height, the 
preparations, so far as numbers were 
concerned, were still more formidable ; 
and it was expected that the com- 
mander-in-chief, the Pacha of Erze- 
roum, could collect a hundred thou- 
sand men round his banners — a force 
triple any which Paskowiteh could 
bring against him. But they were 
the old feudal militia of the country, 
with a very slender intermixture of 
regular troops ; and though most for- 
midable in the defence of fortresses, or 
in detached cavalry actions, could not 
be trusted to move under fire in the 
open field, and were liable to disperse 
on any serious reverse. 

34. By the Russian plan of the cam- 
paign, General Roth with the sixth corps 
was to occupy the two principalities, 
and extend liis troops to tlio upper Dan- 
ube; while the seventh corps, under the 
orders of the Grand - duke Michael, 
was to undertake the siege of Brahilov, 
aud having reduced it, to push on to 
Scliunila ; and Roudzewitcli, with the 
third corps, should pass the Danube at 
Isaktchi, and move along the Black 
Sea to Varna, lending a hand at the 
same time to the seventh corps, which 
had advanced to Schiunla. But this 
4 pla£ of operations, which was analo- 
gous to all those which the Russians 
had adopted in former wai^ was open 
to very serious difficulties, owing to 
■the i>eculiar conformation of the couii- 
try, and the nature of the positions 
which the Turks occupied in it. Who- 
ever will cast his eyes on the map will 
perceive that the Muscovite army ex- 


tended in this manner from the shores 
of the Eiixine to the frontiers of Austria, 
and, having its communications stretch- 
ing from the Prutli to Widdin, over a 
distance of above five hundred miles, 
exposed, in any oifensive movement, its 
flank, in a most hazardous manner, to 
the Ottoman forces, comparatively con- 
centrated, and resting on the fortified 
towns, wliicli gave them the command 
of both banks of the Dauube. As long 
as the latter were in possession of the 
triangle of which Silistria and RoiuU 
schuck formed the base, and Sehumla 
tlie apex, the Muscovites not only 
could not, without extreme hazard, 1 
venture to push across the Balkan, 
cither by tlie shores of the Black Sea 
or the great road by Sophia to Bel- 
grade, but they wore exposed to groat 
risk from the power which tlie enemy 
possessed of making an inroad from 
their fortified posts on the Danube 
into the very middle of their long line 
of communications. It was impossible 
that every point of this line could be 
equally guarded ; and if broken through 
at any one point by twenty or thirty 
thousand men, the whole supplies of 
the army would be interrupted, and 
its most advanced corps exposed to 
total ruin. This is the secret of the 
paralysis communicated to the whole 
Russian army, eighty thousand strong, 
by the defeat of inconsiderable bodies 
of men at Oltenitza and Ivalafat in the 
campaign of 1853. These defeats cn- ' 
dangcred their whole lino of commu- 
nication, and arrested the inarch of 
entire corps, some hundred miles in 
advance, from the risk of being sepa- 
rated from their supplies and reserves. 

35. To avoid this danger, of which 
the experience of former ware had 
made them well aware, the Russian 
generals, in the present campaign, re- 
solved to push at once from Brahilov 
and Silistria on Vama and Schuniln, 
by which means tlieir columns, instead 
of being cchelonnes across the Turkish 
forces in a long line, would come up in 
front, one behind another, in a com- 
paratively short one, so as to be able 
to give mutual support in case of dan- 
ger. This plan was of course based on 
the command of tho sea — a matter of . 
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great importance in all wars in mari- 
time districts, but which, in every age, 
has been of vital consequence, and gen- 
erally decisive, in those of Turkey and 
Greece. The reason is, that tho coun- 
tries around the Euxine and jEgean 
Seas are so desolate and unhealthy in 
the plains, and so rugged and inhospi- 
table in the mountains, that the pas- 
sage of troops by land is attended with 
great loss of life, and the bringing up 
of supplies a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty, often impossibility; while, on 
the other hand, the ocean, penetrating 
every part, forms an interior line of 
communication, readily traversed in 
every direction, and affording to who- 
ever has the command of it the means 
of transporting troops and tho muni- 
ments of war in a few days to the most 
distant parts of the empire. The bat- 
tle of Navarino, however, had given 
the Russians this immense advantage, 
and their dispositions soon showed that 
they were aware of its importance, and 
resolved to make the most of it in the 
operations which followed.* Yet was 
the country to which the war was in 
a manner confined, between the direct 
road from Roudscliuck to Selmmla and 
the sea, one presenting great difficul- 
ties to an invading army. The moul- 
dering rampart of Trajan still ran, like 
the wall of Antoninus in Scotland, 
across the narrow neck of land which 
from Rassova on the Danube to 
Rustendji on the Euxine ; and when 
it was passed, the country between the 
river and the Balkan presented very 
great difficulties to an invading force. 

* ** II est un cas dans ioquel il est peut-ctre 
eon venable <le d6vier de ce que nous venous 
de dire, et de porter ses operations du c6te 
de la mer : e’est lorsqu’ou a ntfaire a un ad- 
versaire pen redoutable on eampagne, ct 
quVStant maltre decide do cette mer, on 
pnurrait s’approvisionner ais&nent de ce 
c6t£, tandis qu’il serait difficile de le faire 
dans J’interieur des terres. Qtioiqu’il soit 
fort rare de voir ce s trois conditions reunies, 
ce ftit n&nmoins ce qui arriva dans la guerre 
de Turqule en 1828 et 1829. Toute l'attention 
tut UpeSo sur Varna et Bourgas, en se bomant 
4 observer Scluuiila — systdnie qu’on n’eflt 
pas pu suivre en face d’une ann6e Europeeniie, 
lore mfirae qu’on eftt tenu la mer sans s’e'x- 
poser 4 uue mine probable. " — J om i ni, L'Art 
de la Guerre, i lOo. 
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Intersected, as that to the north of the- 
Po is by the Adige, the Piave, and the 
Tagliamento, by a serif* of streams 
with impetuous torrents and rocky 
banks, which descend from the north- 
ern face of the mountains of Honnus 
to the Danube, and from its eastern 
shoulder to the Black Sell, it presents 
a succession of defensible positions of 
which a retiring army can avail itself, 
and of which the Ottomans made good 
use in the two campaigns which fol- 
lowed. 

36. The Emperor of Russia set out 
from St Petersburg for the seat of war 
on the 7th May, and arrived on the 
20th before. Brahilov, situated on the 
left bank of the Danube, the approaches- 
to which were conducted by tne Grand- 
duke Michael in person. But the for- 
midable nature of the place, and the 
difficulties in getting up the siege 
equipage, owing to great floods in the 
river, having rendered it apparent tfffit 
little progress could be made in the 
siege for some time, he resolved to- 
push forward in person the operations 
For the passage of the Danube. But 
there a fresh difficulty presented itself. 
The place where the passage was to 
he attempted at Satunovo, towards 
the mouth of the river, was low and 
swampy, and a 'dike required to be 
<1 riven a considerable distance through 
the inundation before the stream could 
be approached. The Emperor had been 
led to believe, from the information - 
transmitted to St Petersburg, that the 
piles for the bridge and its approaches 
were already fixed. On arriving at the 
spot he found that the wood for them 
had not yet been cut down in the forests 
of Bessarabia. Finding that nothing 
could be done there for some time, he 
withdrew to Bender, where lie spent 
two weeks with the Empress ; aifu the 
preparations having at length been, 
brought into a state of forwardness, ^ie- 
returned tq^the banks of the Danube 
on tho 8tii Juno. The thud $orps 
was to force the passage, which was 
opposed by eight thousand Turks, with 
a powerful artillery, resting on the fort 
of I saktclii. The Emperor established a 
batteiy of twenty-four twelve-poundera 
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on the hank, which vigorously replied 
to the Turkish guns ; and under cover 
of this tire eight battalions were em- 
barked, and hurried across. The boats 
grounded far from the opposite bank, 
and the men, leaping out, found them- 
selves lit) to the knees in water, through 
which tliey had to wade under a fire of 
grape for a considerable distance, and 
then through deep swamps, before they 
reached firm ground. Protected by the 
fire of the gunboats, however, which 
kept up a vigorous cannonade, the 
brave Muscovites pushed forward, and 
the Turks, abandoning their guns, lied 
in disorder. Isaktclii was immediately 
surrendered, a tete-du-pont construct- 
ed, and the bridge having been laid 
across, the passage commenced and 
was continued during the following 
day without further interruption. 
Count Nesselrode published from Is- 
aktchi an address to the inhabitants 
ofl&the Principalities, in which, dis- 
claiming all projects of territorial ag- 
grandisement, lie declared that the 
wishes of his imperial master were 
limited to securing to them their legal 
rights and privileges under the protec- 
, tion of Russia.* 

37. Rudiger was intrusted with the 
command .of the Russian .advanced 

f tiard, which moved -through the Do- 
roudscha upon the rampart of Trajan. 
They encountered only small bodies of 
the enemy, which skirmished while re- 
aring, till they came to the fortress of 
Kustcndji, at the extremity of the old 
rampart next the sea. It held out, 
however ; hut the approaches having 

* u Le dessein de sa Majesty n’est pas, ct 
n’a pas jamais etc, d'agraiidir scs etats aux 
dipens des provinces. qwi Tavoisinctit. Vos 
doctrines sont done a I'abH de tout projet de 
conquite : inais l’ordrc legal dont vons Ctes 
appells A jouir ; mais les bienfaits d’une ad- 
ministration rdgulifere et stable; ninis l’in- 
violabUit6 des privileges que vous posswlez, 
J’lxlrcice paisible des droits qui en decoulent, 
M lSbnheur, enfln, de votre terre nntnle, sous 
l’lgide des lois qui doivent la gouverner,— 
ids »&xt et seront toujours Wfc objets des 
voeox que l'Empereur fortuera pour vous ; 
,tels seront aussi, il se plait k le croire, les 
rituUaU de la Protection qu’il ne cessera 
d’exercer sur les deux Principautes, et de 
l'ftdministiation provisoire qu’il vient d’y 
Atablir.**— -Riponae de M. le Comte Nesselrode 
d VAdrteet dn Divan de Walachi*, 12 June, 
1838 ; Annuaire Historujue, xi. 873, 379. 


been rapidly made, on the 20th the gar- 
rison, having exhausted all its means 
of defence, capitulated on condition of 
'the men being conducted to Pravadi. 
The Russians found on the ramparts 
thirty-six pieces of artillery ; and, what 
was of much more importance, they be- 
came masters of a fortified harbour on 
the Euxine, where supplies could he 
landed with facility from the sea. The 
importance of this acquisition appear- 
ed the very next day m the arrival of 
twenty-six ships laden with provisions 
and stores from Odessa. Meanwhile 
their plan of campaign received a severe 
check on the Upper Danube. There 
General Roth was to force the passage 
of the river at Oltenitza, and blockade 
Silistria with part of his corps ; but 
the Turks having established them- 
selves in force opposite him at Turtu- 
kai, the operation failed. 

38. Meanwhile the siege of Brahilov 
continued to be prosecuted with vigour ; 
but there the Russians encountered a 
most sturdy resistance, and were taught 
that, in the defence of fortified towns 
at least, their antagonists had not de- 
generated from the valour of their an- 
cestors. This fortress, the most im- 
portant and strongest on the Lower 
Danube, is situated close to that river, 
on a plateau elevated seventy or eighty 
feet above its level. The Danube, a 
little way above the town, divides into 
two branches ; and the smaller, which 
Hows past its walls, is only four liuiP 
died yards broad. The other and larger 
branch passes the little fort of Matchin, 
rather more thau a league distant. The 
place itself had no outworks, and netoe 
of the outer salient angles which in 
Vauban’s system expose each face to a 
raking fire from the adjoining one. It 
lias a rampart, however, thirty feet 
high, and nine bastions, with a deep 
wet ditch in front : the covered -way 
is narrow, but it terminates in a glacis, 
which forbade any access to the place 
except by regular approaches. The 
citadel is situated on an eminence on 
the ri^lit hank, and commands ^lie 
whole interior. It is surrounded by a 
strong bastioned wall, but has no case- 
mates or protection against shells other 
than the rude excavations behind the 
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rampart, in which the Turks are in 
use to deposit their ammunition and 
combustible materials. The interior 
of the town bore no likeness to a mo- 
dern city ; it resembled rather the de- 
scription which Montesquieu has giveh 
of ancient Rome. It had no regular 
streets, hut passages cut for the en- 
trance of cattle, booty, and provisions, 
through a confused mass of wooden 
houses or mud cottages. Rut in these 
hovels dwelt thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, of whom ten thousand were, cap- 
able of bearing arms ; and these, joined 
to a garrison of nearly equal strength, 
■constituted a most formidable body of 
defenders, whose resolution the Rus- 
sians were too fatally taught in the 
siege which followed. 

39. The first Russian troops ap- 
peared before this formidable fortress 
on the 11th May, when they made 
themselves masters, with scarce . any 
resistance, of the suburbs. Opera- 
tions in 1’orin, however, did not be- 
gin till the 17th, when the first 
parallel was opened.. The trenches 
were armed with 24 -pounders on the 
25th, and a heavy lire commenced on 
the place. The Mussulmans, accord- 
ing to their usual custom, gave them- 
selves very little trouble to disturb the 
advances of the besiegers, which were 
generally conducted in the night ; 
they amused themselves with tiring 
^single figures at a distance, as if 
to evince their skill in ball-practico. 
Their whole serious care was devoted 
to preparing a warm reception for the 
enemy •when he should venture to 
jnmmt the breach. Their isolated 
shots were so well directed, that they 
struck down daily fifteen or twenty 
men in the besiegers’ lines. Several 
sorties at daybreak were also attempt- 
ed, but with little success, though the 
vehemence of the besieged was evinced 
by their issuing forth with a pistol in 
rach hand, and a poniard in their 
teeth. Meanwhile the besiegers con- 
tin^d their advances with great vi- 
gour, and several mines having been 
run under the walls, three great globes 
•of compression were ordered to be fired 
•at nine in the morning of the 15th 
June, while the assaulting columns 


stood ready to rush forward when the 
last had exploded. 

40. A breach of forty paces wide 

was formed by the third explosion, 
and the Russian columns, before the 
smoke had cleared away, and when 
the fragments were still falling, rushed 
forward to the assault, the generals 
and chief officers at their head. One. 
column, however, missed its way, and 
got into the ditch at a point where the 
rampart was entire, owing to the fail- 
ure of the second mine, and where it 
was exposed to a plunging fire from 
its summit, which occasioned a very 
severe loss. The other came right on 
the breach, and a few hundreds suc- 
ceeded in reaching the summit, but 
they were immediately mowed down 
by the deadly fire which issued from 
the Turkish musketeers, retrenched 
behind the breach and posted on the 
tops of the houses. Several bold man 
on the right and left, indeed, succeeded 
in making their way in by escalade, 
and mounted on each others’ shoulders, 
by the embrasures of the guns; but 
they were instantly bayoneted on the 
top, or struck down by the murderous 
fire which assailed them on all sides. 
In vain the Grand-dukc [Michael, who 
directed the assault, and the officers 
who headed it, exerted themselves to 
the utmost to encourage the troops, 
and repeatedly led them back to the 
attack. All their efforts we.ro vain, 
all their assaults repulsed ; and at 
length, gnashing their teeth with 
vexation, the Russians withdrew on all 
sides, having, by tlieir own admission, 
three thousand killed and wounded 
around the breach. Soliman, the gov- 
ernor of the town, had made good his 
words when summoned to surrender : 
“Should the rampart be destroyed, 
we will make a second living ond with 
our bodies. ” * ‘ 

41. Nothing discouraged by this 

* Such was^he spirit of the besieged*, that 
a boy of twelve years of age, who was made 
prisoner on the breach, when his younger 
brother, a boy of ten, had just been killed, 
having been brought before the Grand-duke 
Michael, and asked whether he did not lament 
Ids brother, he replied, “ Why should I weep 
for him ? — did he not die upon tlie breach? 

— Valentini, 280. 
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bloody repulse, the Russians on tlie 
following day sprang a fresh mine, 
which opened h still wider broach than 
the preceding ; and the troops having 
been disposed for an assault, the brave 
governor, who did not feel himself in 
sufficient strength to resist a second 
attack, proposed to capitulate, pro- 
vided he was not relieved in ten days. 
The Grand-duke, however, would grant 
only a respite of twenty-four hours; 
at the end of which time, as no relief 
approached, he surrendered. Ho ob- 
tained the most honourable terms, the 
troops marching out with the honours 
of war, and being conducted to Silis- 
tria with their arms and field-pieces. 
The Russians found two hundred and 
seventy guns on the ramparts, and 
seventeen thousand pounds of powder, 
besides immense stores of wood and 
provisions in the magazine, which cn- 
thfily subsisted the army for a month. 
There can he no doubt that the place 
made a noble defence, and tliat the 
governor was deserving of every com- 
mendation for his conduct in directing 
it; nevertheless, by the Mussulman 
customs, which do not distinguish be- 
tween misconduct and misfortune, he 
incurred the penalty of death by con- 
senting to a surrender. “Solimaii,” 
said the Grand Vizier, “ has done well ; 
but he should not have survived the 
fall of Braliilov.” In effect, the bow- 
string was sent him ; and it was with 
^Ihe utmost difficulty, and at the ear- 
nest solicitation of the Russian general, 
that ho was saved from death as the 
reward of his devotion. The Russian 
loss in the siege amounted to 122 
officers and 2251 men killed, besides 
the sick and wounded. 

42. The Russian besieging force, 
after the fall of Braliilov, was directed 
upon *Bazardjik, where it joined the 
£ninl corps; while several columns 
were sent out who soon overran the 
whol^level country betwetr the Dan- 
ube and the sea, as far as tlie ram- 
=>part of Trajan. The fortresses of the 
district, Hirchova, Toultclia, and 
Matchin, capitulated at the first sum- 
mons; the rapidity with which they 
lowered their colours begat the suspi- 
cion that the old janizary party was 


still predominant in them, and that 
they took this method of revenging 
themselves on their oppressors. Mean- 
while the Seraskicr, Hussein Paelia, 
having collected twenty-two thousand 
men in Schumla, an advanced guard 
of eight thousand horse, under the 
orders of the celebrated Karadjcinem 
(Black Devil), advanced towards the 
Russian army on the road to Bazard- 
jik. Jussuf Pacha, a great feudatory 
in Macedonia, was thrown into Varna 
with ten thousand men, and the gar- 
rison of Silistria augmented to nine 
thousand. A reserve began to be col- 
lected at Adrianople, to succour any 
point in the line which might be men- 
aced ; while the Sultan himself, with 
the standard of tlie Prophet unfurled, 
was making the utmost efforts to or- 
ganise and forward reinforcements 
from the capital. The system of de- 
fence adopted, and the orders issued 
to the generals, were to take advantage 
of every defensible position, and harass 
the enemy in all possible ways, but 
avoid general actions, and in tlie for- 
tified towns to defend themselves to 
the last extremity. 

43. The Euxine is the interior line 
of communication to tlie Turkish em- 
pire ; the party who has tlie command 
of it enjoys the inappreciable advan- 
tage of being able to direct his forces 
at pleasure in a few days to any place 
on its margin, while the enemy, toiling* 
round its rugged or inhospitable shores, 
with scarce any roads practicable for 
carriages, is unable to render any 
timely support. Throughout the whede 
of this war, the Russians took tlio 
utmost advantage of the naval supe- 
riority which the battle of Nayarmo 
had secured to them ; indeed, it was 
the main cause of their success. This 
is more especially th*c case on the side 
of Asia, for there is no road practicable 
for carnages along the shore of the 
Black Sea, by Anapa, from north to 
south ; so that the troops proceeding 
from Russia to Asia Minor must hive 
made the immense round by the pass 
of Vladi-Kavkas, or the Gates of Der- 
bend, on the shores of the Caspian, 
before they could have reached tlieir 
destination. On the 15th May an 
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expedition, consisting of eight ships of 
the line and six frigates, having on 
board seven thousand land troops, 
sailed from Sevastopol, and made for 
Anapa, a fortress on the opposite shore 
of Asia Minor, at the foot of the Cau- 
casus, valuable both on account of its 
strength, and as containing a safe 
harbour of great value on that danger- 
ous coast. The garrison consisted of 
three thousand men ; but the Russians, 
having made themselves masters of the 
peninsula on which the place is situ- 
ated, pushed their approaches with 
such vigour — the land forces being un- 
der the orders of Prince Mcnschikoff, 
the sea of Admiral Greig, a Scotchman 
in the Russian service — that on the 
10th June three practicable breaches 
were made in the walls, and on the 
11 til the place capitulated. The be- 
siegers found eighty-five guns on the 
ramparts, abundant stores of ammu- 
nition and provisions in the magazine, 
and became masters of a fortified har- 
bour of great value on the north-east- 
ern coast of Asia Minor. 

44. The first engagement in the open 
field which took place in the campaign 
was in the neighbourhood of Bazardjik, 
on the 8tli July. The Turks had eva- 
cuated it in the course of their retreat, 
and their rear-guard, consisting of six 
thousand horse, was imprudently at- 
tacked by General Read with an inferior 
]jyssian body of cavalry. After a fu- 
rious conflict the Muscovites were rout- 
ed. Some squadrons of the hussars of 
Alexander, sent up to support them, 
shared the same fate ; a gun was taken : 
amfit was only by the opportune, arrival 
of a brigade of foot that the Ottoman 
horse was at length arrested. The Rus- 
sians in this affair lost twelve hundred 
men, and at one period six guns had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy . The 
superiority of the Turkish horse was 
rendered manifest by its result, and 
the sense of this never left either party 
during the remainder of the campaign. 
It observed on this occasion, tliat 
though the Turkish cavalry were still 
equipped in the old fashion, and as- 
sailed their opponents by a swarm 
charge, yet they resumed their ranks 
more rapidly than formerly and ob- 


viously obeyed the will of a single chief, 
instead of every one following, as here- 
tofore, the dictates of Ifis own impet- 
uous courage. Such was the spirit of 
the men, that one of the Ottoman horse- 
men threw himself on a cannon which 
had been taken, as if to secure his 
prey, and was bayoneted while still sit- 
ting astride on it. 

45. After this check Nicholas paused 
a week at Bazardjik, to give time for 
his reinforcements to come up. At 
length, deeming himself, on the ar- 
rival of the seventh corps from Bra- 
hilov, in sufficient strength to face the 
Turkish horsemen in the field, the 
march was resumed, on the 15th July, 
with forty -two thousand men and a 
hundred and eight guns. The plan of 
directing one corps on Schumla and 
another on Varna was abandoned. 
Both united were now to advance on 
the former point by Koslodsclii d 
Jcnibazar. Rudiger, with 6000 men, 
formed the advanced guard; 24,000 
under the Emperor in person support- 
ed him ; 5000 were detached against 
Varna and Pravadi, to observe the 
former and secure the latter place ; 
and 6000 were employed in keeping 
up the communications with the fleet 
and fortresses on the Danube. An- 
other cavalry action took place be- 
tween the Russian advanced guard, 
under General Rudiger, and a body of 
eight thousand Ottoman horse, with, 
five guns, 011 the road between Bazard- 
jik and Jcnibazar. The Russians were 
here more rudely handled than on the 
former occasion ; their advanced guard 
was surrounded, and in part broken, 
by the Turkish cavalry; and it was 
only by the advance of Rudiger him- 
self, with two brigades of infantry and 
a battery of horse -artillery, that the 
enveloped suuadrons were at. length 
extricated, after having lost six hun-a 
dred men. In this, as in the other 
cavalry actvjeis at the commencejnent 
of the campaign, the Russian horse 
were greatly inferior in number ; but 
it was evident, from their result, that 
they had conceived an undue contempt 
for their adversaries, and thatthespahis 
were as formidable still on their ad- 
mirable steeds os they Jiad been in tho 
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days of Solitnan the Magnificent, or 
Bajazet the 1 n vincible. N othing could 
exceed the vehemence of their charge, 
or the inipetuhsity with which they 
threw themselves on the guns or bayo- 
nets of their adversaries ; and their 
courage was now restrained by disci- 
pline, and directed by prudence ; for 
they withdrew, when ordered, as rea- 
dily as they had advanced, and thus 
escaped the disasters which, in former 
wars, had so often succeeded their 
greatest successes. It was the spahis 
of Bulgaria, each mounted on his own 
horse, superbly armed, and holding 
their lands by military tenure, which 
constituted this most formidable feudal 
militia. 

46. Their strength was soon put to 
the test on the greatest scale. Oil the 
20th July, the reserves having come 
up, and the troops, to the number of 
JW,000, being concentrated at Jeniba- 
zar, a general movement took place, 
towards Schumla, with the cavalry in 
advance. The righ t was commanded by 
Roudyewitch, at the head of the third 
corps; the left by General Woinotf,who, 
with the assistance of Dicbitch, in 
whose suite the Emperor placed him- 
self, led the seventh corps. They had 
need of all their strength ; for the Ot- 
tomans had ten thousand magnificent 
horsemen and sixty guns in the field, 
and watched only for an imprudent 
a advance of some isolated body, to fall 
upon it, and trample it under their 
horses’ hoofs. Several cavalry charges, 
witli various success, took place ; in 
the course of which the Turks evinced 
their improved military skill, by the, 
maimer m which they supported their 
cavalry by masses of infantry, and the 
masked batteries which they opened, 
on a.repulso of their own men, on the 
pursuing squadrons of the enemy. The 
Ottoman horse maintained their wont- 
ed superiority over the Muscovite ; hut 
the«invading army wasHoo strong in 
infantry and artillery for their oppo- 
nents; and, after several brilliant 
charges, seeing the Russians establish- 
ed in great force, with a hundred guns 
in front of their position, the Turks 
withdrew in the best order within their 
intrenched cqjup around Schumla, 


where forty thousand men were now 
assembled. 

47. The Emperor had at first intend- 
ed to hazard an attack upon this im- 
portant stronghold, the key to the Bal- 
kan, and the crossing-point of all the 
roads in that quarter which traverse 
that mountain-barrier. But these ideas 
vanished at the sight of the strength 
of the. position, and the experience lm 
had had of the tenacity with which 
the Turks maintained their ground on 
every occasion. It was resolved, there- 
fore, to observe Schumla only with a 
corps of thirty thousand men, and to* 
direct the remainder of the army and 
the, reserves as they came up against 
Vauna, which presented fewer ob- 
stacles, and in the attack of which the 
command of the sea and the co-opcra- 
tion of the fleet promised several advan- 
tages. The force before Schumla was 
divided into two parts ; the third corps 
received orders to occupy the redoubts 
erected to the north, that is, in front 
of tlie town, while the seventh was to 
extend itself to the south by Eski-Stam- 
boul, in its rear, so as to interrupt 
the communication and complete the 
blockade. Count Suchtelen, with four- 
thousand men, had taken a position 
before Varna, and sustained, with great 
intrepidity, the attacks of the garrison, 
which was superior in number. Ben- 
kendorf had seized Pravadi and de- 
stroyed a Turkish convoy. Silislfria. 
was blockaded by General Roth with 
ten thousand men, who, after his fail- 
ure at Oltenitza, had descended the 
Danube to Hirsova and there crossed 
to the right bank ; but they were not 
in sufficient strength to undertake till 
August the siege of so important a 
fortress ; and General Gersmar, on the 
extreme right, with a little corps, fivo 
thousand strong, protected Little Wal- 
lacliia against the incursions of the 
Pacha of Widdin, with the garrison of 
that place, andKalafat, its Mte-du-pont, 
on the left bank of the Danube. It 
was evident that this line of opoittions 
was too extensive for the force which the 
Russians as yet hod in the field ; the 
more especially as the powerful gar- 
rison of Schumla, instead of remaining' 
within their lines, made daily sorties. 
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which, though attended with various 
.success, were accompanied also with 
great loss of life, and for the most part 
turned to the advantage of the Turks. 

48. The Emperor, perceiving that 
lie was not in sufficient strength to un- 
dertake the siege of Schumla, or any- 
thing decisive, with the main army, 
till the guards and reserves, who had 
left St Petersburg in the beginning of 
May, came up, and deeming it dero- 
gatory to the majesty of the Czar to 
remain with the army in a state of in- 
activity, set out on the 2d August 
with a strong escort, consisting of 
twelve pieces of cannon and a large 
body of infantry and cavalry, for 
Varna. He arrived before that town 
on the f>th, and, after inspecting the 
approaches, which hitherto had made 
very little progress, lie embarked, in the 
evening of the same day, on board the 
Flora frigate, part of Admiral Greig’s 
squadron, which lay in the bay, for 
Odessa. He arrived on the 8th, and 
joined the Empress at a country palace 
at a little distance from the town. He 
there carried through two measures 
eminently indicative of the charges of 
the war, and the vast loss of life with 
which it had already been attended. 
The first was a loan of 18,000,000 of 
florins (£1,800,000), contracted with 
the house of the Hopes at Amsterdam ; 
the other a general levy of four men 
m. five hundred for the service of the 
army, promulgated by a ukase on 21st 
August. At the same time, a decree 
was issued, prohibiting the exporta- 
tion ofrall sorts of grain from the liar- 
hours of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azof — a measure destructive of the 
agricultural industry of the south of 
Russia, but adopted in the hope that 
it might starve the Sultan into sub- 
mission. 

49. Great as had been the progress 
and incontestable the advantages gain- 
ed by the Russians since the com- 
mencement of the campaign, matters 
ha* now become more gloomy, and it 
was evident that the issue of the strug- 
gle, unless large reinforcements came 
up, was very doubtful. The plague 
had broken out in the rear of the army, 
and made great ravages ; the usual pes- 


tilential fevers of autumn had made 
their appearance in the Principalities 
and on the banks of th£ Danube ; the 
hospitals were filled with sick ; and 
without having as yet engaged in any 
pitched battle, the invading army was 
weakened by nearly half its numbers. 
Add to this, the roads, at all times 
had, had been rendered all but im- 
passable by the continued passage of 
carriages over them ; provisions had 
become scarce, notwithstanding all the 
advantages enjoyed from the command 
of the sea ; and the inhabitants of the 
Principalities, overwhelmed by contri- 
butions, and the passage of one large 
body of men after another, did their 
utmost to conceal what they had, or 
fled into the woods and mountains to 
avoid the exactions of their oppressors. 

50. On the other hand, the condition 
of the Turks was hardly less critical, 
for they were pierced to the hcarj^of 
their empire, blockaded in their strong- 
hold, the last and greatest bulwark of 
the realm ; they had lost the impor- 
tant fortress of Brail ilov, commanding 
a passage of the Danube ; a third of 
their territory in Europe was in the 
hands of the enemy ; and Constanti- 
nople itself was blockaded by sea, and 
shut out from the supplies from the 
Euxine, on which it had hitherto de- 
pended for the subsistence of its inhab- 
itants. In these circumstances, the 
firmness of the Sultan and his council 
was worthy of the very highest admira- 
tion. Ill a grand council held at Con- 
stantinople on the 2d of August, it was 
resolved that the Grand Vizier, Maho- 
met Selim Pacha, should forthwith join 
the army ; on the 5th, the horse-tails 
were again displayed in the court of 
the Seraglio, in presence of the Sultan, 
his ministers, and an ifrmicnse crowd 
of spectators ; public prayers were of- 
fered up for the prosperity of the em* 
pire and the preservation of the^rue 
faith ; and»a fresh proclamatiqp was 
issued, calling upon aU Mussulmans to 
take up arms, and combat in defence - 
of their country and holy religion- 
These energetic measures were attend- 
ed with a great effect. Recruits came 
rapidly in from all quarters, the arma- 
ments went on with redoubled activity. 
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and Constantinople resembled an im- 
mense camp, where military exercises 
and preparations were incessantly go- 
ing forward. On the 9th the Grand 
Vizier set out for Adrianoplc, attended 
by a splendid retinue, and in great 
pomp ; hut that gave rise to an occur- 
rence which demonstrated liow deep- 
felt had been the wounds recently in- 
flicted on the old patriotic party, and 
on how precarious a footing the public 
tranquillity rested. :When the proces- 
sion set out, the well-known ensigns of 
the ortas of the janizaries were not to 
be seen ; the public discontent soon 
became visible, and a tumult arose, 
which was not suppressed without 
measures of great severity, and tho 
-execution of a number of the persons 
-suspected of favouring that hated body. 

51. Meanwhile the operations before 
Schumla continued with various suc- 
<*^s, but on the whole to the advantage 
of the Ottomans. On the 15th August, 
Rudiger received orders from Wittgen- 
stein to move on Kioitei, a village be- 
yond FSki-StarnbouI behind that for- 
tress, and on the road to Constanti- 
nople, in order to dislodge a body of 
three thousand Turks who were sta- 
tioned there, and kept up the commu- 
nications with the interior. He was 
at first successful, and drove the enemy 
back ; but, attacked in his turn by su- 
perior forces, ho was routed with the 
loss of four hundred men, and a gun 
’Haken. This check revealed the supe- 
riority of the enemy in detached ac- 
tions, the ascendant which their horse 
•had acquired, and the extreme danger 
to which the army was exposed in con- 
sequence. Provisions wero becoming 
scarce, and forage in particular, in con- 
sequence of the first growth of summer 
having been consumed or past away, 
•wan everywhere awanting. Tho Turk- 
ish horses, accustomed to be fed en- 
tirely on barley or bread, did not suf- 
fer iq, consequence ; but 42?.e Russian, 
brad up on the green pastures of the 
» Ukraine and tho Don, were daily be- 
coming weaker, and died in great num- 
bers from pure inanition. This render- 
ed a more extensive circuit for foraging 
indispensable ; and that in its turn in- 
duced fresh dangers, by exposing the 
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advanced parties to .attack, not only 
from the indefatigable light troops of 
the enemy, hut the armed peasants, 
who had everywhere taken up arms to 
defend their hearths from spoliation. 
In a word, the situation of the Russians 
before Seliumla in 1828 closely resem- 
bled that of the French around Moscow 
in 1812 ; great numbers of foraging par- 
ties were every day cut olf, the horses 
of the army were rapidly melting away; 
and the Russians were experiencing the 
danger so often encountered by a vic- 
torious invader in Eastern warfare, that 
of being starved in the midst of their 
conquests by the superiority of tho ene- 
my m light horse. 

52. These dangers were brought to 
light in the clearest manner by an 
event which took place on the 26th 
August, and what was really extraor- 
dinary, by a phenomenon wholly un- 
known in Ottoman warfare — a noctur- 
nal surprise. At one in the morning 
a large column of Turkish infantry 
silently defiled out of Schumla, and 
attacked the last redoubt on the Rus- 
sian right. The surprise was complete ; 
the redoubt was earned, six guns taken, 
and General Wrede, with five hundred 
men, put to the sword. The Russians 
experienced an equal loss in their ef- 
forts to regain the redoubt, which was 
obstinately defended, and in the en- 
deavour to rescue the guns, which the 
Turks succeeded in carrying off. Th#»‘ 
attack was not a mere detached opera - 
tion, but was intended to divert their 
attention from the principal design, 
which was nothing less than to enj-sh 
by a concentric attack the troops of 
Prince Eugene * at Marash, four thou- 
sand strong, and then assault General 
Rudiger near Eski-Stamboul, on the 
extreme Russian left, who would in. 
that event have been seriously com- 
promised. These attacks were not en- 
tirely successful, but such as they wero 
they inflicted a serious loss upon tho 
Russians, and demonstrated the ex- 
treme danger which they ran wCien 
scattered around Schumla, in presence 
of a powerful and enterprising enemy. 

* Eugene had succeeded to the command of 
the 7th corps, on Woinoff being appointed to 
that of the cavalry. 
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53. The column destined to attack 
Marasli, composed of eight thousand 
infantry, four thousand horse, and 
eight guns, met with more resistance 
than that which destroyed General 
Wrede, for the enemy were informed 
«>f Avhat was intended, and were on 
their guard. One Russian battalion 
was cut to pieces in the first fury of 
the assault ; and although obliged to 
retire by the vigorous attack which 
three other battalions directed against 
them, the besieged carried with them 
one gun, and inflicted a very severe 
loss ui)on the enemy. The division 
destined for the attack of Rudiger near 
Eski-Stamboul was still more success- 
ful ; for that officer, on hearing of its 
approach, abandoned his post and re- 
tired behind the Great Kamtjik. In 
these different actions the Russians 
lost above fifteen hundred men and 
eight, guns ; alarm and insecurity were 
spread over their whole lines, and the 
Turks gained the substantial fruits of 
victory by the introduction, two days 
after the tumult, of a considerable body 
of troops and large convoy of ammuni- 
tion and provisions into Schumla. 

54. These disasters convinced Witt- 
genstein of the necessity of concen- 
trating his troops, and evacuating the 
ground which he held around the Turk- 
ish position on the southern side. The 
redoubts on the Balkan side of Schumla 
v*re held for a few days after, to avoid 
the appearance of a defeat, but finally 
evacuated on the 6th August. The 7th 
corps, which had been stationed to the 
soujth of the town, was withdrawn, so 
ns to he placed in close communication 
with the 3d, on the north of it, and 
both occupied positions on the roads 
to Jenibazar and Silistria. The com- 
munication of the troops at Schumla 
with both Adrianople and Constanti- 
nople was thus left open ; not even the 
semblance of a blockade was kept up : 
the Russians merely occupied a posi- 
tion to the north, observing the place. 
Tli# Turkish general profited by this 
opening to throw large supplies into 
it, which augmented the strength and 
audacity of the garrison so much, that, 
no longer confining themselves to oper- 
ations on the Balkan side, they threw 
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out detachments on the road to Jeni- 
bazar, intercepted several Russian con- 
voys, and daily made prisoners of great 
numbers of their foraging parties. 

55. While affairs ivcre beginning to 
wear this sombre aspect on the side of 
Schumla, the siege of Varna had como 
to be seriously prosecuted. The rein- 
forcements from Russia began to como 
up in the end of August. They 
amounted to 35,000 men, and con- 
sisted of tlie Guards and 2d corps. 
The latter moved on Silistria ; the 
former, numbering 16,000 of the best 
troops in the empire, were directed on 
Varna, and their arrival would enable 
the besiegers to assume the offensive, 
in that quarter with every prospect of 
success. Previous to this, the investing 
force, including all forwarded from 
Schumla and landed from the fleet, 
amounted to 20,000. Admiral Greig, 
with eight sail of the line andasmau^ 
frigates, kept up a close blockade by 
sea, and not only prevented any sup- 
plies from being thrown in, but de- 
stroyed a flotilla of twent^- eight 
Turkish gunboats in a bay in the vi- 
cinity. Prince Menschikoff unfortu- 
nately was severely wounded in the 
thigh by a cannon-ball in the com- 
mencement oi the siege, which rendered 
it necessary to confer its direction on 
Count Woronzow, who immediately 
pushed it with vigour on the side next 
the sea, in order to obtain the advan- 
tage of the co-operation of the fleet. 
Foreseeing that important events were 
approaching, the Emperor returned in 
person to Vania, and took the com- 
mand of the besieging army ; while 
General Golownin was detached to 
Galata, on the other side of the bay”, 
between the sea and the Lake of Dewno, 
to take the command of the covering 
force, 5000 strong. 

56. It soon appeared how necessary, 
the great reinforcements which \fero 
now conrin$*up were to the invaders, 
and how serious were the dangers 
w r hich threatened them on the side of 
Schumla. Vague reports had of late 
readied the Russian outposts of the 
arrival of the Grand Vizier with ten 
thousand men at Adrianople, and the 

| concentration of daily increasing nuxn- 
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bers in Sclmmla, and ere long Witt- 
genstein liad convincing proof of tlieir 
presence. Half an hour before day- 
break on the morning of the 8th Sep- 
tember, three of the Russian redoubts 
on the left of the 3d corps were attacked 
by eight thousand Turkish foot, while 
nearly an equal force assailed the left 
of the 7th corps, under Prince Eugene. 
The Ottomans were vigorously resist- 
ed, for the Russians were forewarned 
and on their guard, and after a bloody 
combat they were obliged to retire ; ! 
but the Russians having pursued with 
their attenuated horse, the spaliis 
turned upon them liercely and slew 
great numbers, so as entirely to stop 
the pursuit. Such was the exhaustion 
of the Muscovite horse, that sixteen 
in one brigade dropped down dead 
under their riders during the pursuit ; 
and every day afterwards they lost one 
tyiudml or one hundred and iifty men 
in detached combats with the enemy. 
Seeing that it was now impossible to 
keep up even the semblance of a block- 
rule, aft that his army was daily melt- 
ing away under the Osmanli sabres, 
Wittgenstein resolved on a general 
concentration of his troops in front of 
Jenibazar ; but by a direct order from 
the Emperor he was obliged to retain 
his position before Sohumla for the 
present. 

57. Meanwhile the siege of Yarna 
was slowly advancing ; for the extra- 
* ordinary intrepidity of the Turks 
greatly interrupted the operations, and 
their activity gave the Russians no 
respite night or day. In the night of 
the 31st August, the besieged made 
three sorties, and gained possession of 
an important post, which was only 
wrested from them the following night 
by a great expenditure of life. On the 
8th September the Emperor arrived in 
B person, and communicated new vigour 
to*tlie besieging force, which was now 
reinforced by 16,000 n*»i, with 72 
guns. The two divisions of the guard, 
which were reviewed by his majesty, 
presented, after a march of 1700 miles, 
as magnificent an appearance as when 
they left St Petersburg four months 
before. The besieged, however, were 
10,000 strong, had a powerful artil- 
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lcrv on the ramparts, and were ani- 
mated by the best spirit. They made 
a vigorous sortie on the 1st September, 
captured the most advanced of tho 
besiegers* works, and nearly destroyed 
two Russian regiments ; but they were 
in the end driven back. By the 5th 
September the blockade was complete 
on the north side ; where the approaches- 
were most perfect, trenches had been 
opened on the 31st August; and 
on the 14th September the Russians 
sprang a mine, which brought down 
the north-east bastion of the place, 
and left a practicable broach. Tin*. 
Emperor immediately summoned it to 
surrender ; and the Capital! Pacha, 
who commanded, repaired on board 
the Villc tie Paris to treat for a capi- 
tulation. But as it was evident 1m 
was only feigning to gain time, the 
negotiations were broken off, and the 
fire resumed on the 15tli; but although 
the breaching batteries kept up a con- 
tinual and very heavy cannonade, little 
progress was made during the next 
ten days, and it was evident the means 
of defence of the besieged were very far 
from being exhausted. 

58. The Turks on their side were 
not indifferent spectators of this strife, 
but were preparing a grand armament 
in the rear, to interrupt, and if possible 
raise, the siege. A corps of twenty 
thousand men had been brought toge- 
ther under the orders of Omer-Vriom, 
by means of the reinforcements which 
had been collected at Adrianople, and 
detachments from the army in Schum- 
la ; and it laid advanced as far as t the 
village of Hadgi-llassan-lar, a little 
to the south of the Lake of Dewno, 
within a few miles of Yarna, where it 
had taken a position in very strong 
ground, Hanked on either side with 
impenetrable forests. As soon as tho 
Russians received intelligence of tlieir 
approach, they detached fifteen hun- 
dred men to make a reconnoissance, 
under the command of General Halt- 
ing; hut having fallen unexpectedly 
in with a large body of the enemy, ho 
was totally defeated, with the loss of 
half his force, and driven back to the 
lines before tho place, without having 
effected his object. Upon this success 
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the Turks advanced several miles for- 
ward in the forest, to a position in 
front of Kurteppo, which they strongly 
fortified with several posts connecting 
it with Hadgi-Hassan-lar. The great- 
est efforts wore now made to collect a 
respectable force to oppose the enemy ; 
and next day General Bistrom was 
despatched with live thousand men 
from the lines round Varna, to rein- 
force Golonin at Galata, while Witt- 
genstein received orders to detach as 
large a force as lie could spare to 
attack them in rear, lie sent Prince 
Eugene accordingly with nearly six 
thousand men, who directed his march 
on Hadgi-Hassan-lar, but found great 
difficulty in winding his way through 
the forest. Before he arrived, this 
very post, in the Turkish rear, was 
surprised by some troops that had 
come up from the lines before Varna 
and the post of Dewno, under the 
orders of General Socliozannet. On 
the 28tli a general attack was made 
on the Turkish position at Kurteppe 
by General Bistrom in front, and Gen- 
eral Socliozannet in rear; but although 
the Russians displayed their wonted 
valour in the attack, and two battal- 
ions of the guard were brought into 
action, they were repulsed with the 
loss of twelve hundred men, among 
whom were General Tregtay, and two 
colonels of the guard killed at the 
head of their troops. After the com- 
bat was over, Eugene came up with 
his men to Hadgi-Hassan-lar, united 
with Socliozannet, and assumed the 
gtncnfl command of the troops ope- 
rating on the Turkish rear. 

59. Notwithstanding this check, the 
Russian generals prepared a grand at- 
tack on both sides on the following 
day. It met with no better success. 
At the first onset the Russians under 
Eugene made themselves masters of 
an advanced redoubt of the enemy at 
a distance from their works, and took 
a gun ; but having arrived in front of 
tlft central camp, they were received 
by so terrible a fire of artillery that 
they were obliged to recoil. Finding 
that the position was unassailable in 
front, Prince Eugene divided his force, 
and placed the weight of his men in 


the two wings ; and some words of 
encouragement having been communi- 
cated to them from the Emperor, they 
returned to the assult with indescrib- 
able enthusiasm. A terrible conflict 
ensued, for the Turks fought with not 
less resolution than tlicir antagonists, 
anti the slaughter was dreadful. Gene- 
ral Linianski was killed as he mount- 
ed the intrench men ts ; the two colo- 
nels of the regiment of Azof shared 
the same fate ; — and the regiment it- 
self, which burned with desire to wipe 
away a reproach received in one of the 
conflicts before Sclmmla, was almost 
entirely destroyed. On his side, Gene- 
ral Bistrom with his little force did 
not venture to sally from his lilies at 
Galata to aid the main attack, but 
merely engaged in a cannonade and 
skirmish, in which he lost several men. 
At length Prince Eugeno was obliged 
also to draw oil' his shattered buttalio j#* 
burning with shame at being forced 
to retire before the enemy, arid found 
shelter in the surrounding forest, after 
having fourteen hundred killed and 
wounded around the foot of the in- 
trenchnients.* 

(if). Had Oilier -Vrione, after this, 
hard-fought success, possessed, in ad- 
dition to his own, ten thousand Eng- 
lish or French troops capable of en- 
countering the Russians in the open 
field, lie would have raised the siege 
of Varna, and the Muscovites, driven 
in all quarters across the Danube, 
would have been unable to effect any- 
thing material in the succeeding cam- 
paign. But the want of such a force 
rendered this impossible. The Turks, 
admirable in the defence of fortified 
posts, could not be trusted in combat 
with the Russian guards in the open 
country ; and not deeming himself 
strong enough to force h is way through, 
Oilier- Vrione halted, and busied him^ 
self in fortifying his position, awaiting 
the opportunity of a sally from g V am a 
to endeavour to throw supplies into 
the place. Such an opportunity, how- 
ever, did not occur. The Russians 
also strengthened their position at 
Galata, and as the Turks were not in 

* The headquarters of the 7th corps weie 
now transferred from Schumla to Varna. 
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.sufficient force to storm it, tlic opera- 
tions of the siege were not interrupt- 
ed ; and the Russians, succeeding in 
their main object, reaped from their 
bloody repulse all the fruits of a brilli- 
ant victory. One of the last outworks 
of the place was stormed on the night 
of the 25th September ; and two mines 
having been run under the ramparts, 
they were sprung on the night of the 
3d October, and a large opening made ; 
and another mine fired on the follow- 
ing night made a still larger breach. 
On the night of the 6th a column of 
Russian chasseurs succeeded in mak- 
ing their way into the blown-up bas- 
tion, and even got into the centre of 
the town ; but, not being supported, 
they were obliged to retire, after sus- 
taining a loss of one hundred men 
killed, and above a thousand wounded, 
being two-tliirds of the whole number 
engaged. 

^ 61. This event, however, coupled 
with the obvious inability of Omor- 
Vrionc to force liis way into the for- 
tress, opened the eyes of the governor 
to the hopeless nature of his situation, 
and the impossibility of longer continu- 
ing the defence. Accordingly, on the 
8th, at mid - day, negotiations were 
commenced with Jussuf Pacha, the 
second in command , which, on the 10th, 
led to the surrender of the place un- 
conditionally on the 11 th, the garrison 
beiug prisoners of war. They were still 
„fi800 strong; 162 pieces of cannon 
were taken on the ramparts, with con- 
siderable stores of ammunition and 
provisions. The Capitan Pacha, who 
■was governor, was so indignant at 
these proceedings that lie shut himself 
up with three hundred brave men in 
the citadel, when he threatened to 
blow himself up if he was not permit- 
ted to join the forces on the Kamtjik. 
The Emperor, respecting his courage 
dreading his despair, acceded to the 
terms: and on the 12th marched 
out anu joined Omcr-Vrione, who had, 
on hearing of the fall of the place, re- 
tired behind the Kamtjik, and thence 
to Aidos, without being seriously dis- 
quieted in his retreat. The Emperor 
Nicholas, with praiseworthy remem- 
brance of former valour in misfortune, 


sent twelve of the guns taken in the 
town to Warsaw, to form a monument 
to Wladislaus VI., King of Poland, 
slain under its walls by me Turks un- 
der Amurath II. in 1444. The times 
were far distant from those when tlio 
chivalry of France perished under the 
sabres of the janizaries of Bajazet, after 
their glorious and victorious charge 
before Nieopolis four hundred years 
before. 

62. The Turks, as well they might, 
exclaimed “Treachery” at this dis- 
creditable capitulation. Contrasted 
with the defence of Braliilov, there is 
certainly too much room for the im- 
putation, for that fortress repulsed a 
desperate assault, and capitulated on 
condition of the garrison being sent 
to Silistria, after having stood it ; 
whereas Jussuf Pacha surrendered at 
discretion, without any assault at all 
having been delivered, and when still 
in possession of considerable means of 
defence. Whatever doubt might have 
been entertained on this point was 
soon removed by the conduct of Jussuf 
Pacha himself. Not content with re- 
pairing in person first on board the 
Ville dc Paris in the roads, and then 
to the Emperor’s tent ashore, to con- 
duct the capitulation, he sailed away 
in a Russian frigate, when it was con- 
cluded, to Odessa, where he soon after 
received an ample grant of lands in 
the Crimea from the Emperor , in com- 
pensation, as it was alleged, of his 
extensive estates in Macedonia confis- 
cated by orders of the Sultan ! The 
Russians allege that his means* of (de- 
fence were exhausted ; that the first 
assault would have proved fatal to the 
garrison and inhabitants ; that the 
fate of the governor of Braliilov, who 
only escaped the bowstring by volun- 
tary exile to Mitylene, demonstrated 
that the Grand Seignior did not know 
how to distinguish between misfortune 
and misconduct; and that Jussuf Pacha 
had no alternative between exile and 
death. There can be no doubt t#at 
there is some truth in these observa- 
tions ; but every man of honour will 
feel that the good deeds of an enemy 
are always suspicious, and that he 
was not in reulity reduced to the 
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dilemma which liis advocates reprc- livered from their incursions, and tho 
sent. whole right of the Russian lino of 

63. While these important events operations secured from danger. Fol- 
were determining the campaign in lowing up his success, Ccismar, after 
favour of the Russians on the shores a march of thirty miles, made a sud- 
of the Euxinc, operations, subordinate den attack on Kalafat, which he car- 
indeed, hut worthy from their heroism l ied by escalade, the greater part of 
of being recorded, occurred at the the garrison being drowned in an- 
other extremity of the line, where tempting to make their way across to 
General Geismar, with an inferior Widilin. 


force of five thousand men, observed 
the Pacha of Widdin in that fortress. 
In the middle of August, when the 
Russian general was making prepara- 
tions for an inroad into Servia to raise 
the warlike inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, the Pacha suddenly issued from 
Kalafat, the fMc-du-pont of Widdin on 
the 1101 th of the Danube, with fifteen 
thousand men, and moved upon Bu- 
charest. Unable to resist forces so 
superior, Geismar retired as far as 
Krajowa, abandoning his whole maga- 
zines to the enemy; and the inhabi- 
tants of Little Wall ac Ilia in consterna- 
tion fled into the adjoining provinces 
of Austria. At length, having received 
a reinforcement of two thousand men, 
the Russian general advanced toOxory, 
where he was attacked by the Seraskier 
of Widdin with eighteen thousand 
men. Tho combat was obstinate, but 
the Russians had the worst of it, for 
they retired at nightfall to a position 
in rear, and the Turks remained mas- 
tiffs of tho field of battle. All seemed 
lost, for a retreat in presence of so su- 
perior a force through the level plains 
of Wallachia was utter min. But 
then was seen what can be effected by 
tlic c resolution and conduct of one 
man. Foreseeing that he would be 
assailed and outflanked or surrounded 
on the following day, Geismar resolved 
to anticipate the enemy by a noctur- 
nal attack. It completely succeeded. 
Surprised, and thinking they had to 
do with a fresh enemy, the Turks 
made very little resistance. In less 
than two nours they were entirely put 
to tiie rout, witli tho loss of seven 
hundred prisoners, seven guns, twentv- 
four standards, and their whole bag- 
gage and ammunition. In utter con- 
tusion they sought refuge under the 
cannon of Widdin ; Wallachia was de- 


64. After the fall of Varna, the Rus- 
sian generals were in hopes of being 
able to reduce Silistria before winter. 
This important fortress bad hitherto 
been only blockaded by General Roth, 
with ten thousand men ; hut on the 
15th September, the 2d corps, 18,000 
strong, arrived, and undertook tlio 
labours of the siege, while Roth hast- 
ened up to the main army at Schumht. 
A severe action took place under its 
walls on the lltli October, which 
turned out to the advantage of tl^ 
Russians, and the investment of the 
place had already commenced when 
the approach of the autumnal storms, 
and the alarming losses sustained from 
disease and fatigue, rendered it evi- 
dent that it could not be undertaken 
with any prospect of success before the 
following spring. It was determined, 
therefore, to raise the blockade ; and 
orders were sent to Wittgenstein to 
break up from before Schumla and re- 
treat behind the Danube. The Em- 
peror himself, seeing the campaign 
over, embarked on tlio 14tli October 
on hoard the vessel Empress Mother, 
and made sail for Odessa. Oil tho 
second night of their voyage they were 
assailed by a dreadful tempest, which 
drove them back almost to the mouth 
of tho Bosphorus. So imminent was 
the danger that all on hoard gave 
themselves up for lost, and the Em- 
peror alone preserved his presence of 
mind. The captain proposed running 
tho vessel ashore ; but Nicholas de- 
clared ho wqyid prefer death to falling 
into the Sultan's hands ; and the wind 
having veered round a few points, 
he was saved either alternative. At 
length, on the night of tho 19th Oc- 
tober, after undergoing a thousand 
perils and hardships, they reached 
Odessa, the crew more dead than alive ; 
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and not without furnishing to tho 
journalists of Europe ample ground for 
comparison with the flight of Xerxes 
across the Hellespont after the defeat 
of Salainis, two thousand years before. 

6f>. Wittgenstein commenced his 
retreat on the 16th October. His 
army broke up into two parts : Roth’s 
corps falling back on Koslodschi, to 
reinforce the troops at Varna ; and 
Rondzcwitch’s (the 3d) on Silistria. 
The movement was conducted with so 
much secrecy that the Turks, lor some 
days, were not aware of what was go- 
ing forward, and lie at first sustained 
very little molestation. Rut this did 
not long continue. On the 19th, the 
rear-guard of the 3d corps, near the 
village of Aidogdu, at the entrance of a 
woody defile, wasattackcd by eight thou- 
sand Turkish horse ; and though they 
kept their ground till the corps, which 
Avas defiling, had got through, this was 
oily done at a very heavy loss. After 
this, as the weather every day became 
worse, the retrograde movement be- 
came eminently disastrous. Eyewit- 
nesses of both compared it to the 
Moscow retreat. On reaching Silis- 
tria and uniting the 3d to the 2d 
corps, the Russian commander, lie- 
fore raising the siege, tried the effect 
of a forty-eight hours’ bombardment. 
This failing, the investing lines were 
abandoned, and the march resumed. 
Tho Turkish roads, had at all times, 
- had been rendered all but impassable 
by the ceaseless passage of artillery 
and carriages over them during tlm 
summer and the heavy mins of autumn. 
Caissons and baggage were abandoned 
at every step ; the stragglers nearly all 
fell into the enemy’s hands, by whom 
they were instantly massacred ; and 
Wittgenstein experienced in his turn 
the disasters which lie had inilictcd on 
Napoleon’s army during the retreat 
*froei Witepsk to theBercsina in 1812. 
At length, after having^jjidergonc in- 
numerable hardships, and sustained a 
very severe loss, liis wearied columns 
reached the Danube, which they im- 
mediately crossed, and spread them- 
selves in winter-ejuarters over Walla- 
chia and Moldavia. The guard were 
cantoned in Bessarabia. Roth alone, 
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with the 6th and 7th corps, remained 
at Varna with posts at Davno, Pra- 
vadi, and Bazardjik. The Turks made 
preparations for an attack upon Vama 
in the beginning of December, and 
.approached tin? fortress in considerable 
strength ; Imt they found the Russians 
too strongly posted to ha'zard the at- 
tempt. Thus ended in Europe tho 
campaign of 1828, in which the Rus- 
sians, with the exception of the oecu- 
pation of Moldavia ami Wallacliia, 
which were abandoned without resist- 
ance, and the reduction of Brahilov 
and Varna, had made no sensible pro- 
gress. Both parties, after it was over, 
found themselves on the banks of the 
Danube, after being mutually exhaust- 
ed by the. greatest efforts. The Rus- 
sians, by their own admission, had 
lopt nearly half the troops engaged ; 
for out of 102,000, which during the 
campaign had crossed the Pruth, not 

60.000 remained in November in tho 

fortresses they had subdued and ill 
winter-* piartcrs.* But the Ottomans, 
too, had sustained very great disasters ; 
two of their frontier fortresses had been 
wrested from them, and of the force 
which had so gallantly defended Schum- 
la above a half left their colours, after 
the Ottoman fashion, and returned 
home in the beginning of winter, so 
that the Grand Vizier could not mus- 
ter above twenty thousand men in that 
important stronghold. t 

66. The campaign in Asia during 
the same year, though conducted on 
the part of the Russians with much 
smaller forces, was attended with lifiich 
more glorious and decisive results, 
owing to the extraordinary talents of 
General Paskewitcli, ■who directed it, 
and the warlike experience and heroic 
spirit of his troops. He had won, 
during his successful campaigns against 
the Persians, a solid base of operations 

* Between May 1S2S ami February 1820, 

25.000 un wounded melt died in the hospital*. 
Add to these those slain ill kittle and who 
died from their wounds, and the total loan 
cannot be under 45,000. During this period 
210,108 cases were treated in the field and 
permanent hospitals. In other words, each 
soldier must, during this time, liave been 
twice in lio>iptal. — .M olt;*, ii. 208. 
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on tlic Ajaxes hy the acquisition of 
Erivan anil other fortresses, and from 
them he commenced the brilliant cam- 
paign which has immortalised his 
name. His force was very small : it 
consisted only of thirty battalions of 
infantry, two regiments of regular and 
eleven of Cossack cavalry, and 111 
guns — in all, 20,854 infantry, 5514 
cavalry. Of these, however, only 8561 
infantry, 3346 cavalry, and 70 guns, 
were under the immediate command of 
the commander-in-chief, and achieved 
nil the wonders of the campaign ; the 
remainder were stationed in the two 
wings, and were destined to subordi- 
nate operations, intended chiefly to 
distract the attention of the enemy 
from the main object of attack in the 
centre. 

67. The formation of the mountains 
and plains points out three lines of 
operation, and three only, to an enemy 
invading Asia Minor from the side of 
Tiflis and Georgia. The first runs by 
the shores of the Black Sea ; but the 
road in that direction, bad in all places, 
stops entirely at Trebizond. The se- 
cond is the central line by the chain of 
the Allaghcz direct upon Erzeroum. 
It is the great road, used for thousands 
of years, from Tiflis to Constantinople ; 
but it traverses several mountain -rid- 
ges of great height and difficulty in its 
course, of which the Saganlugh chain, 
traversed by tlic pass of Milli-Dwz, 
lay athwart the road to Erzeroum, and 
presented many strong positions of de- 
fence. The third is the line of Ararat. 
After mature consideration, Paske- 
witeh became convinced that the cen- 
tral was the preferable line, chiefly in 
consequence of its presenting fewer 
difficulties of a physical nature than 
the other two. It is true that an in- 
vasion by this line would be sure to 
he opposed by the whole military 
strength of Anatolia while penetrating 
by the passes of Milli-Dwz, and of 
Kainly across the Saganlugh range ; 
hut even this opposition appeared to 
him^tess formidable than the natural 
difficulties of the other roads. He 
made his dispositions accordingly. Six 
battalions, with a Cossack regiment 
and sixteen guns, under Genial Hesse, 


were directed to move through Imc- 
rctia upon the mountains of Guriel and 
the shores of the Black Sea ; three 
battalions, with a Cossack regiment 
and eight guns, were disposed in Ar- 
menia to form the left wing, and con- 
nected by two battalions in echelon 
with the centre ; while the centre, 
under the general-in -chief, consisting 
of eighteen battalions, nine regular 
squadrons, seven regiments of Cossacks, 
and fifty-six guns, was to penetrate by 
the middle road, and make itself mas- 
ter of Erzeroum, the capital city, and 
centre of the Turkish power in Asia 
Minor. 

68. Gumri was the place where the 
main body of the Russians was con- 
centrated, and from whence Paskc- 
witcli commenced his operations. His 
first movement was directed upon 
Kars, a fortress of strength, which lay 
directly upon the road to Erzeroum. 
The difficulty of the passage and tSifir 
sterile nature of the country may bo 
judged of by the fact that eighteen 
hundred aiul forty-eight chariots, and 
two thousand two hundred and fifty 
horses of burden, accompanied the 
army, though the entire combatants 
did not exceed twelve thousand men ! 
This little army moved in a very pe- 
culiar order, adopted by Paskewitcli in 
all his campaigns, and to the constant 
use of which great part of his unbroken 
success was owing. The parks of ar- 
tillery and luggage wero arranged in 
the centre, in two divisions, each es- 
corted by a brigade of infantry; tho 
remainder of the regular infantry, tho 
cavalry, and artillery, moved oil the 
flanks : a Cossack brigade and pioneer 
battalion formed the advanced-guard : 
a small body of regular infantry and 
Cossacks closed the rear. In this order 
the army passed the frontier, and mov- 
ed upon Kara. Tho Turks, on their 
side, had made the most vigorous pre- 
parations for defence. The Paclia of 
Erzeroum, wfflh sixty thousand men, 
was to advance on Kars to raise the 
siege, should the Muscovites venture 
to undertake it; while the Pacha of 
Akhalzikh, a strong fortress on the 
Russian right, was to threaten their 
I flank. The Paclia of Erzeroum conti- 
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dently relied on the strength of Kars, 
to enable it to hold out till the pro- 
mised succour arrived. He wrote to 
the governor of that fortress— “ Your 
soldiers are brave, your fortress is im- 
pregnable. Persuade your people that 
the Russians are few in number and 
destitute of courage, and make good 
your post till my arrival.” 

69. But all these anticipations were 
disappointed by the activity of the 
Russian general. Before the Ottoman 
militia could be collected at Erzeroum, 
his troops were before Kars. Neither 
the badness of the roads, nor the in- 
tervening ridges, nor the mountain 
torrents, swollen with heavy rains, 
could arrest their march. On the 1 5th 
they were encamped at Tikhnip, on 
plains celebrated for a victory of their 
countrymen in 1807 ; and on the 19th 
the little army, mustering, of those 
come up, only eight thousand combat- 
ants, came in sight of the place, and 
a headlong charge of eight hundred 
horse drove the enemy back within the 
walls. On the day following the artil- 
lery was brought up, and operations in 
form were commenced. The fortress, 
built byAmurathllT. during the Turk- 
ish war, between 1578 and 1589, is one 
•f the most formidable in Asia. Be- 
sides a double circuit of walls, it has, 
at its north-western angle, three cita- 
dels enclosed the one within the other, 
each surrounded by strong walls and 
_ several outworks. In addition to its 
artificial means of defence, the citadel 
is inaccessible on the side of the liver 
on which it stands, by reason of a se- 
ries of perpendicular cliffs, and on the 
side of the town by numerous batteries 
placed on its walls. The fortress was 
celebrated over all Asia, from having, 
ill 1735, repulsed all the efforts of the 
famous Nadir Shah, at the head of 
ninety thousand Persians, after he had 
^defeated a hundred thousand Turks in 
its vicinity. Thence it passed through - 
out the East for impregnable. The 
garrison was ten thousand strong, in- 
cluding four thousand aimed citizens, 
second to none in the defence of their 
hearths, and not a doubt was enter- 
tained that they would repel all the 
assaults of the enemy. 
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70. But they were soon undeceived, 
and taught that tlioy had a very dif- 
ferent enemy to deal with from the de- 
sultory bands of the Persians. Trenches 
were opened on the 22d, false attacks 
being directed to the two opposito 
extremities : the first, under General 
Kaievski, being against the fortified 
post on the mountain of Karadagli on 
the extreme right ; the second, under 
Colonel Borodino, against some heights 
on the extreme left. While the atten- 
tion of the Turks was thus drawn away 
to the two extremities, great efforts 
were making in secret to push forward 
approaches against the south-east angle 1 
of the town, the real point of attack, 
in the centre. A furious conflict en- 
sued, on the 23d June, when a fortified 
camp and the suburbs, protected by 
bastions, were attacked ; and for the 
whole day it was a continual succession 
of bloody combats, from outwork to 
outwork, and from house to house, un- 
til at length the enemy were expelled, 
and driven over the ramparts and into 
the citadel. There the garrison endea- 
voured to obtain terms; but Paske- 
witeli would only give them an hour to 
surrender at discretion. At the expir- 
ation of that time, seeing the Russian 
columns of assault formed, the gov- 
ernor surrendered" at discretion ; and 
this strong fortress, one of the most 
formidable in Asia, with a hundred and 
twenty-nine pieces of cannon, twenty- 
two mortars, thirty -three standards, 
and great stores of ammunition, fell 
into the hands of the victors. The gar- 
rison, seven thousand stroi^, were 
made prisoners ; and the Russians^en- 
hanccd the lustre of their triumph by 
protecting the town, and subjecting it 
to none of the horrors usual in places 
taken by assault. 

71. Immediately after this brilliant 
success, the advanced posts of Mahomet 
Pacha appeared in sight, who was ad- 
vancing with a largo lx>dy from the 
heights of the Saganlugh, to raise the 
siege. Finding the place taken, he 
retraced his steps to the mountains; 
and Paskewitch was preparing to fol- 
low, when it was discovered that the ad- 
vancing army had brought from Erze- 
roum a utype formidable enemy than 
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its own bayonets. The plague broke 
out in the ranks of the prisoners taken, 
and some Muscovites were seized with 
it in the regiment of Georgia, and died 
in a few hours. In this crisis the 
measures of the gcneral-in-cliief were 
prompt and decided. Not attempting 
to disguise from the troops the nature 
of the malady, he set himself in the 
most vigorous manner to combat it. 
The sick were immediately separated 
from the rest of the troops, hospitals 
prepared for their reception, round 
which a cordon was established and 
, rigidly maintained; all infected arti- 
cles, or tlioso which had been near the 
sick, were burnt, and the utmost care 
taken to prevent contact with those 
affected, or anything belongingto them. 
By these measures, enforced with in- 
flexible severity, the malady was in 
three weeks arrested, but not before it 
had seized above five hundred persons, 
of whom only two hundred and sixty- 
three were cured and restored to the 
ranks. 

72. Deliveredfroin this danger, which 
threatened to stop him in the very out- 
set of Ills career of conquest, Paske- 
witeli directed his little army towards 
Akhalzikh, a strong fortress to the 
northward, between Kars and the Black 
Sea, the possession of which was neces- 
sary to give him a solid base for future 
operations, and put a stop to incursions 
which had commenced from thence on 
the Russian territory. Preparatory to 
this it was necessary to reduce the forts 
of Akhalkalaki and Ilertwitz, which 
lay upon the road. No sooner, there- 
fore, was the plague stayed than by a 
rapid march to the right, parallel to the 
frontier, he approached Akhalkalaki, 
the white towers of which appeared 
at first to be ;deserted ; but on being 
summoned to surrender, the garrison 
replied, “ We are not warriors like 
those of Erivan and Kars : wo arc the 
warriors of Akhalkalaki ! We have 
here neither wives nor children : we 
wiUtdie on the walls of our fortress, 
but we will not do so without a strug- 
gle. An old proverb says, * An inhab- 
itant of Kars is worth three of Erivan, 
and two of Kars are only worth one of 
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Akhalkalaki ! ’ We shall not belie that 
proverb.” Notwithstanding this bold, 
answer, the garrison did not make a. 
very gallant defence. The approaches- 
were conducted by Colonel Borodino- 
with great rapidity ; and the garrison, 
despairing of success, endeavoured- to* 
escape by letting themselves down by 
cords. Borodino, however, overtook 
the fugitives and cut them to pieces ^ 
and the Russians, returning to the 
ramparts, mounted them by the scal- 
ing-ladders by which they had been let 
down. The fort was then taken, ami 
fourteen guns, thirty-three standards,, 
and three hundred prisoners fell into- 
the hands of the Russians. From 
thence they moved upon Hertwitz,. 
which soon yielded with fourteen pieces- 
of cannon. 

73. The attack of Aklialzikli was- 
now resolved on ; and as it was a place 
of the greatest strength, Paskcwitc^ 
ordered up his reserves and whole re- 
sources for its reduction. Mahomet 
Vaclia, at the head of thirty thousand 
men and fifteen guns, lay on the Sa- 
gaulugh, ready to interrupt the ap- 
proaches. A severe cavalry action 
took place between the contending, 
armies on the I7tli, and it was onl^ 
with the utmost difficulty that the* 
Russian horse extricated themselves, 
from the Ottoman cavaliers. Ground, 
was broken in the night of the 19th, 
and then the formidable nature of its 
defences became at once apparent. 
Situated on a spur of the mountains 
of Kaia-Dagli, and flanked by the 
rocky banks of the Poskhof-Tchai, it 
was strongly fortified, and strengthened 
by all the resources of art and nature- 
The inhabitants, about twenty thou- 
sand, were in the highest state of pros- 
perity, and resolute in the defence of 
their hearths and homes. The houses, 
like those of Saragossa, are strongly ^ 
built of stone, generally of two storeys, 
with a balco?*pin front, presenting the- 
appearance each of a little fortress, 
capable of containing a garrison of 
from fifty to one hundred men. The 
defences of the place consisted in an 
exterior wall, flanked with towers, 
after the Turkish fashion, and the 
c 
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-citadel, which is an irregular polygon, 
the bastions of which were almost con- 
tiguous to the nearest houses of the 
town. Forty guns were mounted on 
the citadel, which commanded every 
part of the city except that built on 
the • Kaia - Dagh. The inhabitants, 
however, placed their principal reli- 
ance on the exterior defences of the 
town, which consisted of a huge tower, 
on which four guns were mounted, and 
four bastions, armed with heavy guns, 
and connected by strong palisades of 
fir, twelve feet high, and three thick. 
‘Within this exterior line was the wall 
of the town, consisting of an irregu- 
lar nonagon, armed with twenty- two 
pieces of cannon. Tims, a triple line 
Of defences surrounded Akhatzikh — 
the outer palisades, the walls, and the 
bastions of the citadel. But, most of 
all, it was defended by the warlike and 
indomitable spirit of its inhabitants, 
who were proud of their ancient re- 
nown, and had sworn to bury them- 
selves in the ruins of the place rather 
than surrender it to the ancient ene- 
mies of their country and their faith. 
The spirits of the garrison had been 
greatly raised by the recent arrival, in 
k yi intrenched camp round the town, 
of Kiossa Mahomet Pacha, with a re- 
inforcement of ten thousand infantry 
and twelve thousand cavalry— a force 
more than double that which the Rus- 
sian general could bring against it. 

74. To attack such a force in such 
a position, with an army so inferior, 
was a very bold attempt ; but Paske- 
witch had sufficient confidence in his 
own resources, and the courage of his 
troops, to hazard it. General Popoff 
came up, on the 19tli August, with 
two thousand additional troops, and, 
thus reinforced, he determined to make 
a sudden attack on the Turkish in- 
trenched camp adjoining the town. It 
wa£ indispensable to do this without 
dela^ as the Ottomaus^rere daily in 
expectation of reinforcements, which 
would have tripled then numerical 
strength. After mature consideration, 
the Russian general resolved to dis- 
tract the enemy's attention by an at- 
tack on the quarter where their princi- 
pal depots were placed, near the village 


of Tskliout, and meanwhile mako the 
real assault on the heights of the in- 
trenched camp to the north, which 
was justly regarded as the key of the 
position. The Turks were in four in- 
trenched camps ; but the strongest, 
against which the attack was first 
directed, was on the rocky heights 
close to the northern angle of the 
town. The cross march to Tskhout 
was to be made in the night, and the 
attack ‘made before daylight, it being 
well known that the Osmanlis, like all 
irregular troops, were peculiarly liable 
to a panic during a nocturnal attack. 
So strongly did this plan bear the 
marks of genius, and so ably was it 
calculated in all its details, that it 
commanded the unanimous assent of 
all the generals assembled in council 
to determine on its adoption. 

75. Notwithstanding all this, tlio 
attack had wellnigli failed from the 
unforeseen difficulties which occurred 
in its execution. The Russian column 
of attack, consisting of seven thousand 
combatants and twenty-five guns, set 
out at two hours before dark, and 
marched the whole night with the 
utmost expedition. But despite all 
tlicir efforts, such were the difficulties 
of the passage through the narrow val- 
leys, intersected with water -courses, 
through which their route lay, that at 
sunrise they were still two miles from 
the enemy’s position which was to tee 
first assailed, and already descried, 
and tlio Turkish horse crowned all the 
heights in sight. Surprise was now 
out of the question; but Paskewit$li, 
with the decision of a great general, 
saw that there was more risk in re- 
treating than in advancing, and deter- 
mined to persevere in the attack. It 
was a bold step, however, for the 
alarm was now given in the whole 
Turkish camp ; their troops crowded 
in from all quarters ; and thirty thou- 
sand Ottomans, of whom nearly half 
were cavalry, crowned the intrenched 
heights, which were the first object of 
the intrepid Russians’ assault. The 
pacha no sooner discovered the small 
number of his antagonists, not a quar- 
ter of his own, than he resolved to 
anticipate the attack ; and, assembling 
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Iris best infantry in the centre, lie or- 
dered. an immediate advance out of 
the intrenchment, and a huge body of 
Turks, rending the air with tneir cries, 
•came pouring down upon the leading 
Russian column of attack, while their 
numerous cavalry assailed it on either 
flank. 

76. The Russians had need of all 
their firmness, for the onset was ter- 
rible. A frightful mSlee ensued. Hand 
to hand, breast to breast, knee to 
knee, the Turks and Muscovites con- 
tended with the most undaunted reso- 
lution. There was no time to load 
their pieces; but, seizing each other 
by the aims, or striking with the but- 
■ends of their muskets, they fought, 
like the athletec of old, with the rude 
weapons of nature. Rut tl i is desperate 
resistance gave time for two other 
Russian battalions to come up, which 
drove back the cavalry, and restored 
the equality of the combat. Soon after 
a Russian tumbril blew up, and the 
Turks, encouraged by this incident, 
renewed the attack; but the assail- 
ants, intimidated by the steady bear- 
ing of their adversaries, were at length 
repulsed ; and both parties, exhausted 
by fatigue and the heat of the day, 
sank into repose as at Talavera, close 
to each other, and remained peaceable 
for several hours. Paskewiteli took 
advantage of this interval of repose to 
?et his troops get their dinner, and the 
horses be watered at the adjoining 
stream; and at two in the afternoon, 
the men being thoroughly refreshed, lie 
.ggve flic signal to renew the conflict. 

77. Skilfully concealing liis real de- 
sign, which was to dislodge the enemy 
from the heights they occupied on 
their right, and deprive them of the 
immense advantage they derived from 
the guns of the fortress, Paskewiteli 
grouped all his cavalry on liis own 
right, and, drawing it up in battle 
Array, seemed prepared to assault the 
enemy’s left, and so menace their de- 
pjfcs in that quarter. Deceived by 
this, the Turks moved their principal 
masses of infantry and cavalry in that 
direction, so as, in a great measure, to 
strip the heights on their right, the 
real key to the whole position. As 


soon as the Russian general saw this, 
lie ordered a vigorous attack on the 
heights with his main force, while 
several lesser assaults were directed 
against other points to distract tho 
enemy’s attention. These movements 
were entirely successful. Surprised, 
when destitute of part of their artil- 
lery, and great part of their defenders, 
the Turkish lntreiielimcnts on tho 
heights were menaced by a vigorous 
assault of the Muscovite grenadiers. 
But the defence was not less vigorous 
than the attack. General Korolkoll* 
fell, at the head of his troops, by a 
grape-shot, and the assaulting column, 
pierced by the*. Turkish fire, recoiled 
in disorder, while a violent thunder- 
storm, the peals of which were heard 
above all the roar of the artillery, 
added to tho horrors of this terrific 
conflict. The Muscovites staggered,,* 
recoiled in disorder ; anti the TurtS; 
with loud cries, leaping out of the in- 
treiicliments with tlieir yatagans in 
their hands, pursued them a consider- 
able distance with great slaughter. 

78. But this disorder was moment- 
ary only. At length the hardihood 
and intrepidity of the Russians pre- 
vailed over all the enthusiasm of the 
Turks. The regiment of Chirvan, led 
by Colonel Borodino, in the middle of 
the tumult, and when the redoubt, 
the object of such fierce contention, 
was in part stript of its defenders, as- 
sailed it in flank, and, without firing 
a shot, forced its way in at the point of 
the bayonet. Encouraged by the sight 
of the Russian standards in the work, 
the broken regiments returned on all 
sides ; a honrra got up, in the midst 
of which the intrencliments were car- 
ried, with all their guns and seven 
standards ; and the Turks on that 
point were driven hack, with immense 
slaughter, within the palisades o& tht? 
town. Of fifteen hundred men who 
occupied tliurcdoubt only five hundred 
escaped. This great success was de- 
cisive. The Russian column, masters 
of the fortified heights on tho north, 
which connected the Turkish camp 
with the fortress, made dispositions to 
cut them off from it, while the cavalry 
on tlio Russian right in the hollow 
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prepared to charge. At this sight the 
Turks, passing at once from the enthu- 
siasm of courage to the depth of de- 
spair, took to flight on all sides. Kiossa 
Mahomet Pacha, who had been wound- 
ed in the thigh, endeavoured in vain 
to rally them. He himself, with five 
thousand men, seeing the battle lost, 
took refuge in the fortress ; but the 
remainder of the army fled in disorder 
towards Ardagan, and in great part 
dispersed. The whole intrencli ed camps 
fell into the hands of the Russians, 
with ten guns, thirteen standards, and 
thirteen hundred prisoners; and of 
the vast array which had recently 
crowded round the ramparts of Ak- 
lialzikh, not a vestige was to he seen 
on the following day. 

79. Delivered from this band of ene- 
mies, Paskewiteh prosecuted the siege 
With redoubled activity; and, trust- 
iii^to the discouragement produced 
by their recent defeat, supmioned the 
Turks to surrender. Relying, how- 
ever, on the strength of the place, and 
a garrison now fifteen thousand strong, 
they returned an indignant refusal. 
The fire of the breaching batteries was 
immediately resumed, and the ap- 
proaches pushed with the utmost ac- 
tivity. On the 15tli, as a sufficient 
breach appeared to have been made, 
the columns of assault were formed, 
and the attack took place at four in 
the afternoon. The regiment of Cliir- 
van, destined to lead the assault, re- 
ceived the sacrament with great so- 
lemnity, after which they partook of 
a rude repast, and advanced coura- 
geously to the breach, with colours 
flying and music playing. Colonel 
Borodino was at their head, and the 
regiment, passing without hesitation 
through a severe fire of grape and 
musketry which opened upon them, 
efiot iftto c the bastion in which the 
breach* had been made, which they 
took with all its guns. Buf*thc Turks, 
who had been in some measure taken 
by surprise, as the hour chosen for the 
assault was that usually dedicated to 
repose, now thoroughly alanned, soon 
crowded in on all sides, , and the vic- 
torious regiment found itself assailed 
by above four thousand Ottomans, 
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with their formidable scimitars in 
their hands, before they had time to 
strengthen themselves in the adjacent 
houses. 

80. A desperate conflict now ensued ; 
for the Turks, rushing towards tho 
breach jfrom all quarters, had a vast 
superiority of force ; and the Russians, 
surrounded in the bastion, were on tho 
point of being overwhelmed. Such was 
the fury of the besieged that the women 
even took part in the conflict, and with 
their yatagans in their hands "were to 
be seen in the front of the conflict. Col- 
onel Borodino evinced the most heroic 
intrepidity ; hut, in spite of all his ef- 
forts, he would have been destroyed 
had he not thought of the expedient of 
bringing up two guns, which, with in- 
finite difficulty, were got through tho 
ditch, and over the breach. At the 
first cannon-shot a loud hurrah broke 
from the Muscovite ranks, and, rush- 
ing forward with the bayonet, they 
carried the churchyard in which the 
Turks were placed, and got close to the 
church, where Borodino fell, pierced 
through the heart by a musket-ball. 
Colonel BurtsdorlF immediately took 
the command, and succeeded in get- 
ting some. more guns over the breach ; 
and Task ewitcli, informed of the danger 
of the assaulting column, sent some bat- 
talions to its support. By their aid tho 
cemetery was secured, the church car- 
ried, almost choked with dead bodies ;** 
and the assailants, pressing forward, 
engaged the Turks in a hand-to-hand 
conflict in every quarter. So obstinato 
was tho defence, so infuriated tlfe re- 
sistance, that it was only by setting 
fire to tho houses that the Russians 
were able to expel tho besieged from 
them. Steadily they advanced, how- 
ever, the flames preceding, the artillery 
following them ; and at length disci- 
pline and steadiness prevailed over rudo 
valour. Four hundred of the besieged 
perished in a mosque ; and the flames, 
spreading in all directions, involved 
the greater part of the city in conflagra- 
tion. The conflict continued through 
the whole night by tho light of tho 
burning houses ; and a church, in 
which a great number of the besieged 
had taken post, with large stores of 
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powder, blew up at midnight with a 
frightful explosion. At length, after 
a desperate conflict of thirteen hours’ 
duration, the whole palisades and outer 
walls were conquered by the Russians, 
and the besieged driven into the cita- 
del. There they soon after capitulated, 
on condition of being allowed to re- 
tire to Erzeroum ; and they soon after 
inarched out in two columns, the re- 
gular soldiers with the proud air which 
the consciousness of a noble defence in- 
spired, the armed inhabitants with the 
dejection consequent on the abandon- 
ment of their homes. 

81. This great conquest gave the 
Russians a solid base of operations 
■within the Turkish territory ; and the 
defeated Turks, unable to keep the 
licld, were driven to take post on the 
lofty ridge of the Saganlugh, where 
they hoped to be able still to interrupt 
the enemy in his advance upon Erze- 
roum. This undertaking, however, ap- 
peared to the Russian general too ex- 
tensive in the close of the campaign, 
and with an army weakened by so 
many glorious achievements. He con- 
tented himself, therefore, with the re- 
duction of the intermediate forts of 
Alskhur and Ardagan, which capitu- 
lated in the beginning of September, 
and gave him the command of the en- 
tire country to the foot of the Sagan- 
lugh, and prepared everything for the 

• advance on Erzeroum in the following 
campaign. Meanwhile the bulk of his 
forces was advanced to Ardagan, which 
completed the communication with 
Kars, and established the Muscovites 
blithe most secure manner in a triangle, 
of which the latter town was the apex, 
threatening the capital of Asia Minor. 

82. Operations of minor magnitude, 
but still material for future operations, 
took place on the flanks of the Russian 
army before the winter set in. After the 
fall of Akhalzikh, Paskewiteh received 
several offers of submission and alliance 
from the chiefs in tho neighbourhood, 
jrho, like all Asiatics, lost no time in 
ranging themselves on the side of suc- 
cess. These offers were accepted ; the 
towns of Ossasghiti and Askani, on the 
right flank, were occupied, and the 
whole of the province of Guriel on the 


sea-coast ranged itself on the side of 
Russia ; while on the left, a Russian 
division, under Prince Tclievtsevadze, 
had subdued the whole pachalic of 
Bajazeth, and stormed its principal 
fortresses. Relieved by these successes 
of all disquietude concerning his flanks, 
Paskewiteh distributed his troops in 
winter-quarters, the excessive rams of 
autumn having rendered all farther 
operations in the field impossible. Ho 
placed 2600 men in Akhalzikh, under 
Prince BebutofF, and 2700 in Kars, 
under General Bergman. The rest of 
the troops re passed the frontier, and 
took up their quarters around Teflis, 
the capital of Georgia, where the gen- 
eral-in-cliief fixed his headquarters. 
They had good reason to be proud of 
their exploits, for they had conquered 
three paehalics — those of Kars, Akhal- 
zikh, and Bajazeth; stormed the threi 
fortresses of these names ; and tak.'id 5 ^ 
besides three strong castle^ with 313 
pieces of cannon — 195 standards, and 
8000 prisoners ! These successes had 
been gained by the main body, which 
never had more than 12,000 combat- 
ants, and the two' wings, whose united 
force did not exceed 6000 ! Never had 
the superiority of the Europeans to the 
Asiatics been more clearly evinced; and 
it is still more surprising that the en 
tire loss of the Russians in this most 
active campaign, by disease as well as 
the sword, was only 3200. 

83. Notwithstanding the small 
amount of these losses, the forces at 
the disposal of Paskewiteh were obvi- 
ously inadequate to the extensive ope- 
rations which the next campaign in 
Asia Minor would require. Although, 
ho had been reinforced by 4000 men 
during the winter, and the Emperor 
had ordered 20,000 conscripts to the 
Caucasus, yet they could not arrive 
before the middle of summer ; and f§y^ 
the opening operations heTIShl^eckon 
only on IStyJOO infantry and 36J0 horse. 
In this dilemma, he resolved to embrace 
a measure which seemed bold, consider- 
ing the religious character which the 
wars between the Russians and the 
Turks have always borne, but which 
the event entirely justified. This was 
to organise several Mohammedan corps 
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of cavalry out of the nomad tribes in 
the provinces he had subdued, and lead 
them at once against the Mussulmans. 
This plan was immediately put into 
execution, and with the most entire 
success. Several corps of admirable 
horsemen were formed ; and so popu- 
lar did the service become, that the 
Pacha of Mush, a powerful chieftain, 
who had furnished twelve thousand ir- 
regular cavalry to the Porte, put his 
forces at the disposal of tin; Russian 
general. The required regiments were 
immediately completed, and their con- 
duct, when led to battlo against their 
co-religionists, proves that, except in 
periods of extraordinary fanatical ex- 
citement, the military spirit and sense 
of honour of the Asiatics prevail over 
their religious sympathies. The Mo- 
hammedan regiments were perfectly 
^steady to the Russian colours ; they 
* jjiijyed valuable auxiliaries tli rough 
the remainder of tho war ; they won 
for themselves a lasting place in the 
Emperor’s service, and it was among 
them that the adroit horsemen were 
found, whose equestrian feats excited 
the astonishment of all the cavalry of- 
ficers of Europe at tho camp of Kalice, 
many yearn afterwards. 

84. Thoroughly alarmed by the pro- 
gress of the Muscovite general in Asia, I 
the Sultan during the winter not only 
inado the most vigorous defensive pre- 
parations, but set on foot measures cal- 
culated to recover some of liis lost pos- 
sessions. The Seraskier, Halil Pacha, 
and his lieutenant, Riossa Mahomet 
Pacha, were both disgraced, and Hadgi- 
Saleh Pacha of Maidan, and Hagklii 
Pacha of Siv&z, both men of tried vig- 
our and courage, appointed in their 
stead. Saleh Paclia, inspired with the 
Sultan’s vigour, commenced his gov- 
ernment by a proclamation, in which 
rcftfoe called on all true believers to take 
up ttrmS in defence of tho Crescent, 
and considerable sums afttanoney sent 
from Constantinople enabled him to 
organise the tumultuary bands in a 
regular manner. Large depots of am- 
munition and provisions were formed 
at Erzeroum and Hassan-K&le, at the 
foot of the Saganlugli, and the forti- 
fications of the former were greatly 
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strengthened, whiles two hundred pieces 
of cannon lined its ramparts. The new 
levies wero raised, drilled, and equipped 
with tho. utmost expedition, ana out of 
the remains of the former army a corps; 
of ten thousand regular troops was 
formed, to which an equal number of 
the new levies was joined. It was cal- 
culated that before the end -of spring* 
including irregulars, eighty thousand 
men, with sixty-six pieces of cannon, 
would he assembled at the foot of tho 
Saganlugli, to bar the road to Erzeroum, 
and even penetrate into the Russian 
province of Georgia, while the Pachas 
of Yan and Mush, with fifty thousand 
men and fifty pieces of cannon, oper- 
ated on their right Hank against tho 
paclialic of Bajazeth and Armenia. 
Great as these forces appear to be, tho 
immense resources of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in Asia, and the warlike spirit 
of its inhabitants, left little doubt that 
their hopes would be realised. 

85. An atrocious event in Persia 
precipitated events before the prepara- 
tions on the part of the Ottomans wero 
complete. This was the assassination 
of the Russian minister at Teheran, 
which took place on February 12, 
1829. As this melancholy catastrophe 
appeared to prognosticate an immedi- 
ate resumption of hostilities by Persia, 
it excited an immense sensation on 
both sides, and complicated in a most 
serious manner tho position of the 
Russians to tho south of the Caucasus. 
What might bo expected if the whole 
military resources of Persia and Asia 
Minor, capable of mustering twe hun- 
dred thousand combatants, were aV- 
rayed against the diminutive army of 
the Muscovites, which could not bring 
above twenty thousand effective men 
into the field ? Reports were soon pre- 
valent that an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, against their common ene- 
my, was about to be concluded be-' 
tween the Courts of Teheran and Con- 
stantinople. Influenced by these dan- 
gers, Paskewitch concentrated tho bylk 
of his forces in the province of Erivan, 
and in those districts of Georgia which 
could be first menaced by Persia, oti 
the left bank of the Araxes, having* 
only slender garrisons in the fortresses. 
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conquered from tlie Turks. Symptoms 
of disaffection and rebellion appeared 
in the pachalics 'which had recently 
joined the Russian alliance. The Se- 
raskier deemed this a favourable op- 
portunity to strike a blow at Akhal- 
zikh, the recovery of which would 
completely derange the Russian plans 
for the succeeding campaign ; and ac- 
cordingly, having suddenly collected 
twenty thousand men, in the end of 
February he moved towards that place, 
and entered its suburbs on the 4th of 
March. The inhabitants, who were 
chiefly Mussulmans, with loud cries 
and indescribable enthusiasm united 
themselves to their co-religionists, and 
both together advanced to the attack 
of the town, defended only by the regi- 
ment of Cliirvan and some companies 
of that of Kherson, not in all above 
two thousand combatants. 

86. But this little garrison was a 
band of heroes, and they were under 
the command of Prince Bebutoff, who 
was worthy to lead them. Such was 
the enthusiasm of the Mussulmans, 
that they ventured on a storm by es- 
calade the moment the army entered 
the suburbs; and it was only after a 
severe conflict of an hour’s duration 
that they were repulsed. The rage of 
the Mussulmans upon this exhaled in 
every species of ferocity against the 
unhappy Christians and Jews in the 
•suburbs, who were brought out on the 
roofs of the houses, and barbarously 
murdered in sight of the Russian gar- 
rison, who were unable to render them 
Assistance. But the Turks had 
gamed one important advantage, which 
wellnigh proved fatal to the besieged 
during the tumult of this assault. 
They had got possession of several 
houses adjoining the rampart and 
overhanging it, which the humanity 
of the governor had prevented him 
from previously destroying, and which 
were almost the only ones which had 
escaped the conflagration in the first 
tfege. Here the Ottomans took post 
in great numbers, and not only defied 
all attempts to dislodge them, but 
kept up an incessant Are of musketry 
on the rampart, against which the be- 
sieged had no protection. Meanwhile 


repeated attempts to penetrate into 
the place in this way were made ; and 
the Turkish general, following in the 
traces of the Russians in the first siege, 
began to push approaches as much in 
the European style as their rude state 
of information would admit. 

87. In tliis extremity Prince Be- 
butoff proposed a sortie to carry and 
destroy the houses ; but this was 
deemed too hazardous with their slen- 
der means, and it was resolved to ele- 
vate the parapet by sacks of earth, 
raised so nigh as to ward off the firo 
from the houses, and guard against an 
irruption of assailants from them by 
double guards and increased vigilance. 
In spite of all their efforts, however, 
the situation of the garrison became 
every day more perilous. Hardly in 
suilicient force to guard the wide cir- 
cuit of tlie walls from the assaults of 
the enemy, they were kept night 
day on the watch, and worn out with 
incessant toil, combating at all points, 
amidst a season of extraordinary se- 
verity even in that rigorous climate. 
Ahmed Bey, who directed tho besieg- 
ers, succeeded in commanding the ap- 
proach to water, which afterwards they 
could only reach during the night. So 
rigorous was the blockade, that of the 
numerous messengers sent from Arda- 
gan, Kars, and Akhalkalaki, not one 
reached the besieged, who saw them- 
selves cut off apparently from all hopo 
of succour, and hourly threatened with 
an assault from an enemy whom they 
had no adequate means of resisting. 
To add to their dangers, the melting 
of the snows swelled the torrent of 
the Kura to such a degree as to render 
it extremely difficult for tho Russians 
to approach to raise the siege; and 
orders had been sent to the Turks 
who were besieging Alskhur to seize 
tlie defiles of Bordjom, by which alone 
the fortress could be reached: ** JCa * 

88. besieged, worn out by In- 
cessant toil and fighting durihg four- 
teen days, and after having bravely 
repulsed an assault through a practi- 
cable breach which had been made, still 
repudiated all thoughts of a surrender. 
Such was the spirit with which they 
were animated, that there were no sick ; 

• 
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the wounded insisted on being brought 
out to the ramparts, and, lying on 
their mattresses with their muskets 
by their side, took part in moments 
■of danger in the fusilade. Such hero- 
ism at length met its reward. Gen- 
eral BurtsdortF, who with a consider- 
able detachment was intrusted with 
intercepting a large body of the enemy 
which was advancing to seize the de- 
files of Bortljom, disposed his troops 
so skilfully that he repulsed them, 
kept possession of that important de- 
file, and drove them back to the neigh- 
bourhood of Alskhur. The importance 
of this success was soon apparent. On 
the morning of the 16th, immediately 
after Prince Bcbutoff had rejected a 
summons to surrender, on the assur- 
ance that the Russian force advancing 
to raise the siege had been destroyed, 
an unusual stir was observed in the 
4 *'' s B»rkish lines ; soon after the outposts 
were withdrawn, and it was evident 
that a general retreat had commenced. 
RebutoiF immediately sallied out with 
five companies and two guns to attack 
the retreating foe, and this was done 
with complete success. Before ’the 
Russians reached them, the Turks 
took to flight, and soon after dis- 
persed. With diilioulty Ahmed Bey 
rallied five hundred men and five 
•guns as a rearguard, which were im- 
mediately charged and taken by Be- 
butoff, and soon after not a vestige of 
tbe enemy was to be seen save in his 
devastations. The cause of this sud- 
den flight was soon apparent. At two 
in the afternoon the heads of Burts - 
dorff’s columns were seen on the 
heights on the road to Alskhur ; soon 
after they passed with drums beating 
and colours flying through the yet 
smoking ruins of Akhalzikh, and, en- 
tering tne gates of the fortress, threw 
^themselves into the arms of their com- 
rade^f 

89. faring these gloriSfcJ and inter- 
ring events, Paske witch, w ith the bulk 
of his forces, kept a vigilant eye upon 
the Persians, from whom hostility was 
hourly to be apprehended. Persia had 
derived no advantage from the peace 
with Russia except the guarantee of 
Abba&Mirza’s succession to the throne ; 


and this had only rendered him an ob- 
ject of increased jealousy to his young- 
er brother, by whom intrigues for ms 
overthrow were fomented.. The hos- 
tility of the Persians became ere long 
so decided, that the Russian consul at 
Tabriz without orders quitted his post, 
and interrupted the diplpmatic rela- 
tions of the Courts of St Petersburg 
and Teheran. But Paskewitch had 
struck the decisive blow by the relief 
of Akhalzikh. No sooner did the Per- 
sian Government receive intelligence 
of that event than they changed their 
policy. Paskewitch addressed an en- 
ergetic letter to Abbas Mirza, in which, 
the innate jealousy of the Russians 
at the English in the East revealed 
itself;* and a successful repulse of a 
fresh attempt upon Akhalzikh by 
General BurtsdortF at length termi- 
nated the indecision of the Persians. 
Their armaments were disbanded, and 
amicable relations restored with the 
Court of St Petersburg. 

90. Relieved of all anxiety on the 
side of Persia, and having at length re- 
ceived considerable reinforcements de- 
spatched by sea from Sevastopol, the 
Russian general made preparations for 
an active campaign against the Turks, 
with an army of 25,000 men and 76 
guns, among whom were four admir- 
able regiments of Mussulman horse 
recently raised in the service of Russia- 
The army of the Seraskier, 50,000 
strong, was assembled at Hassan-Kale, 
at the foot of the southern slope of tho 
Saganlugh, with an advanced -guard 
in the intrenched camp on that moun- 
tain. The weather was still cold, tho 
tops of the hills were covered with 
snow, and heavy rains impeded the 
movements of tlie troops in the valleys; 
but the circumstances were so urgent 

* “ Ne comptez nl sur les promesses des 
Anglais ni sur les assertions des Turcs. Les 
Anglais ne vous dgfendront pas; leur poli- 
tique n’a en vue quo les interims de leurs pos- 
sessions dans les Indes. Nous pouvons eii 
Asie conquerir un royaume et personne yfa 
s’en inquietera. En Europe diaque pouee 
de terrain peut donner lieu a des guerres sail- 

{ ;lantes ; la Turquie eat necessaire A l'equl- 
ibro European : rnais les puissances de l’Eu- 
rope ne regardent P* 8 4 u( gouverne la Perse.” 
—General Paskewitch a Abbas Mirza, 16 
April 1829 ; Fonton, 406, 407. 
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ns to impose upon the Russian general 
the necessity of immediate operations. 
The enemy’s plan was obviously to 
advance on Kars, or to attack the 
Russians when entangled in the de- 
files of the mountains. To counteract 
these designs, Paskewitch established 
his left wing under Pankratieff, three 
miles in front of Kars ; the centre 
under his immediate command, ad- 
vanced to Ardagan, and encamped in 
the neighbourhood of that place, which 
■was strongly fortified, while the right, 
under Burtsdorff, rested on Akhalzikh. 
.Everything indicated that the Seras- 
kier, with his vast army, . meditated 
an attack on Kars ; while Hadgi Pacha, 
with 15,000 men and 20 pieces of can- 
non, menaced Akhalzikh. Deeming 
the position of Pankratieff under the 
cannon of Kars unassailable, the Rus- 
sian general wisely resolved to concen- 
trate nis forces on Hadgi Pacha’s corps. 
With this view, orders were sent to 
Burtsdorff to inarch from Akhalzikh 
direct against him, while Mouravieff, 
detached from the centre with four 
battalions, 850 horse, and 14 guns, 
moved from Ardagan to threaten his 
flanks. The opposing parties came in 
sight on the 12th June. The two 
Russian divisions had only 5250 in- 
fantry, 1200 horse, and 22 guns ; but 
notwithstanding the inferiority of force, 
they resolved to attack the enemy. 

fW. Burtsdorff’s division was first 
■engaged, and he had a rude conflict to 
maintain with the enemy’s horse, in 
the course of which the Russian squares 
were charged to the teeth by six thou- 
sand. Turkish cavalry, and one was 
penetrated. At length, while they 
were with difficulty maintaining their 
ground against the increasing masses 
of the enemy, the guns of Mouravieff 
were heard on their flank, and the 
Turks, immediately desisting from the 
nttack, shut themselves up in their 
intrenched camp at Tcliaborie. There 
they were attacked at daybreak on the 
following day, and after a vigorous re- 
sistance the intrenchments were forced, 
and the enemy totally routed. The 
whole artillery of the Turks, with five 
standards, fell into the hands of the 
Russians, who only lost ninety men, 
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while their opponents were weakened 
by twelve hundred in killed and pris- 
oners, and their corps of fifteen thou- 
sand men was entirely dispersed. This 
success relieved Paskewitch from all 
anxiety concerning his right, and left 
him at liberty to concentrate his prin- 
cipal forces for the attack of the main 
army of the Ottomans, fifty thousand 
strong, under the Seraskier, which was 
strongly posted on the Saganlugh, 
barring all approach to Erzeroum. 

92. Paske witch’s men were divided 
into three columns— the right, under 
Mouravieff, consisted of 7150 infantry, 
1140 cavalry, and 28 guns ; the left, 
under Pankratieff, of 5175 infantry 
and 1145 cavalry, with 30 guns ; the 
reserve of 3495 infantry, aud 12 guns ; 
— in all about 18,000 men, including 
the artillerymen. With a force so in- 
ferior to the vast Mussulman host, it 
was no easy matter to force the pass- 
age of the Saganlugh. Two roads only 
traversed that lofty chain, which unite 
on their southern side at a bridge over 
the Araxes. The first, which is fifty 
miles in length, passes by the pass of 
Milli-Duz, on the summit of the range ; 
the second, which is called the road 
of Zevinn, is of greater length, being 
sixty-five miles long. The mountain 
range which these roads traverse is 
above six thousand feet high, so that 
the snow lies on its summits till far 
in summer ; and the approaches to it 
present innumerable positions of the 
utmost strength, where a stand may 
be made .against an invading enemy. 
The whole lower sides of the moun- 
tains are covered with thick woods of 
pine and larch, intersected by deep 
and rocky ravines, which rendered all 
attempts at passage, except by one or 
other of these routes, utterly impracti- 
cable. The Seraskier, who had tho 
command in chief, had statioggdJj{g|(U 
gi Pacha, with twenty thousand men, 
in the first of t'fiSe passes, which goes 
by Milli-Duz, while he himself, with 
thirty thousand, was moving up from 
Erzeroum to occupy the longer route 
by Zevinn and Kainiv. From the mag- 
nitude of the Mussulman force in both 
passes, the fame of the generals who 
commanded it, and th$ great strength. 
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of the positions they occupied, not a 
doubt was entertained that any attompt 
to force them would terminate in the 
destruction of the Russian army. 

93. Everything depended upon Pas- 
kewitch succeeding in attacking the 
enemy’s corps separately, because if 
they were united, or acting in co-ope- 
ration, the magnitude of their forces 
and the strength of their positions pre- 
cluded all hopes of success. To ac- 
complish this object he determined 
upon an immediate attack on Hadgi 
Pacha, not by the road of Milli-Duz, 
which, from its comparative shortness, 
seemed to offer the greatest chance of 
effecting the object, but by a circuit- 
ous march by the valley of Kainly, on 
Zevinn. It was attended with no 
small danger, as, by making the march 
in that direction, he abandoned his 
communications with Kars, and his 
whole base of operations ; but it pro- 
mised such advantages that the Rus- 
sian general did not hesitate to adopt 
it. As he had abandoned his com- 
munications, lie made every soldier 
carry with him bread for five days, 
and each piece of cannon was only al- 
lowed one caisson. The better to con- 
ceal his real design, he made great 
demonstrations against the enemy’s 
camp at Milli-Duz, and even ordered 
a simulate attack on it by four thou- 
sand men, under General Burtsdorff. 
While the attention of the Turks was 
entirely occupied with the assault 
which they hourly expected in that 
direction, the general-in-chief, with 
the main body and the reserve, four- 
teen thousand strong, with fifty guns, 
defiled at nightfall in silence by the 
right, in the direction of Zevinn. Ten 
half battalions, with the whole bag- 
gage-waggons, three thousand in num- 
ber, covered this movement, and con- 
cealed it from the enemy, whose at- 
was entirely occupied with a 
nqptumal attack rifcula on them with ! 
the utmost skill by Burtsdorff. With 
such expedition did the troops march, 
that they went over adistance of thirty- 
two miles, and crossed two snowy 
ridges, before they called a halt ! But 
the object was achieved— the pass was 
gained before # the Seraskier came up 


to occupy it ; and at nine o'clock on 
the following morning the Russians- 
were established in force on the south- 
ern slope of the mountain, between the 
camp of Hadgi Pacha and Erzeroum. 

94. The riago of the Saganlugh was 
now surmounted ; but the intrenched 
camp of Hadgi Pacha was not yet 
forced, nor the army of the Seraskier 
defeated ; and till one or other or both 
of these things were done, it was im- 
possible to advance against Erzeroum. 
The camp of Milli-Duz was as strong 
in dank as in front ; it was impossible 
to assault it before the heavy artillery 
and reserve parks came up, and mean- 
while an attack might daily be expect- 
ed from the Seraskier, with thirty thou- 
sand men, coming up from the south 
aided by a sally of Hadgi Pacha with 
twenty thousand from the intrenched 
camp. In these critical circumstances, 
Paskewitch adopted the same resolu- 
tion which Frederick the Great or 
Napoleon would have done in a simi- 
lar situation ; he resolved to direct 
his forces in the first instance against 
the most formidable of his opponents, 
and take advantage of his central po- 
sition between them, to destroy first 
one and then the other of the corps 
opposed to him. To do this, however, 
it was necessary to secure the passage* 
of the mountains by his baggage and. 
parks, which had necessarily fallen 
behind during the excessive rapidity 
of the preceding march ; and for some - 
days his whole attention was directed 
to this object. Hadgi Pacha detached, 
twelve hundred men under Osman 
Pacha to occupy the defile thfough 
which they had to pass ; and a bloody 
conflict ensued between them and % 
Russian detachment, under ColoneF 
Fridrichs, which was intrusted with, 
covering the march. The Turks, how** 
ever, were at length defeated, and 
driven headlong down the precipices 
into the raging torrents by which the 
road was bordered ; and the train harm- 
ing been all got through and joined 
the main body, Burtsdorff was alsq^ 
called in ; and the whole Russian 
army, entirely abandoning its com* 
munications, was concentrated took? 
the southern slope of the SaganA 
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high, under the general-in-chief in 
person. 

95. Haying now surmounted the 
chain, and concentrated his troops, 
Paskewitch lost no time in leading 
them against the Seraskier, who was 
approaching from the south. It was 
high time he should do so, for the two 
Turkish armies, now not more than 
thirty-five miles from each other, were 
rapidly approaching a junction, which 
they could easily effect by a concentric 
movement upon the chateau of Zag- 
hinn on the Zevinn road. If the at- 
tack was delayed even a day, he was 
liable, while contending with the Ser- 
'' askier in front, to be assailed in flank 
by Hadgi Pacha with the forces in the 
intrenched camp, now become entirely 
disposable by Burtsdortf having been 
called in. Accordingly, everything 
was prepared for an attack on the Ser- 
askicr on the morning of the 1st of 
.July. The advance took place by the 
right, headed by Mouravicff, with four 
battalions, a brigade of cavalry, and 
twenty guns; behind him came the 
immense baggage-train, flanked by two 
battalions on one side, on the other 
covered by an impassable ravine ; in 
the rear of them was tho main body, 
consisting of seven battalions, two 
Cossack regiments, and twenty - four 
guns ; three battalions closed the 
march ami brought up the rear. This 
was $ust the order of march observed 
by Caesar, when near the enemy, in 
the wars in Gaul.* The times were 
changed since Korsakoff, in the retreat 
of the Russians from Zurich in 1799, 
placed the infantry in solid squares in 
front, the cavalry in the contro, and 
the artillery and baggage in the rear . 

* 96. At ton in the morning the Rus- 

sian outposts first descried some bodies 
of ftirkuh horsemen on the road to 
Erzeroum. Paskewitch immediately 
reinforced his advanced-guard by three 
battalions and ten guns ; and as this 
gave him a momentary superiority on 

* “ ($ttiia ad hofttea appropinquabat, con- 
snetudine auA. Caesar sex leglones expedite,* 
ducebat; post eas totius exercitfts impedi- 
menta colocarat; inde due legiones quse 
K proraixfc conscript* erant totura agmen 
^ clondSbant, prtesidloqae impediments er- 
ant”— C <bbar, JDe Bdlo GaMco , ii. 10. 


the great road over tho enemy, he re- 
solved to hazard an instant attack be- 
fore Hadgi Pacha, from the intrenched 
camp, had time to assail his flank. 
The baggage-trains and parks, accord- 
ingly, were left on the summit of the 
Tcliakhir-Baba, strongly barricaded, 
and guarded by three thousand men, 
with eight guns. The remainder of 
tho troops descended into the plain, 
where they were drawn up in two- 
columns in order of battle, at the dis- 
tance of two miles from the foot of 
the mountains. The men were ar- 
ranged, in the usual order adopted by 
the Russian general, in squares of half 
battalions, with the artillery in the 
intervals of the infantry, and the cav- 
alry on the flanks or rear. The Turks 
soon approached in immense masses, 
and with loud cries threw themselves 
oil the Russian squares opposed to 
them ; and no sooner was the conflict 
in front seriously engaged than tlio 
horsemen of Hadgi Pacha, six thou- 
sand strong, were seen descending 
from a hollow in the heights of Milli- 
Duz, and they immediately commenc- 
ed a furious attack on the Russian 
left, under the orders of Burtsdorff. 
So vigorous was the onset that it re- 
quired all the firmness of his veterans 
in their squares to repel, by a rolling 
fire and with fixed bayonets, the 
dreadful charge. “In an instant,” 
says Paskewitch, “the Turks charged 
us with inconceivable audacity ; their 
tirailleurs at every instant penetrated 
into the line of ours, who were obliged 
to resist them with the bayonet : they 
threw themselves oil tho battalions in 
squares, and were only repulsed by a 
ceaseless rolling fire which issued from 
their ranks.” 

97. To support this vigorous onset, 
and entirely destroy the Russian left, 
the Turks successively withdrew seve- 
ral battalions from their centr e^ 1 i3 l b 
eagle eye of Par<h*witch, like that of 

discovered this false movement^ and 
he prepared to take advantage of it. 
He ordered a general attack of in- 
fantry, supported by eight guns and 
the Cossack horse, on the enemy's now 
weakened centre, and entirely broke 
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it. But while this great success was 
gained there, Burtsdorff had the ut- 
most difficulty in maintaining himself 
against the masses of the Turkish cav- 
alry on the left, which, despite the 
rolling fire of the squares, broke into 
the intervals between them, and cut 
down the Russian gunners at the side 
of their pieces, which were immedi- 
ately silenced. All seemed lost in that 
quarter; but fortunately Pankratieif, 
seeing, from the heights of Tcliakhir- 
Baba, where lie was barricaded behind 
the baggage - waggons, the imminent 
danger of Burtsdorlf, detached a bri- 
gade of irregular cavalry along the 
crest of the ridge to descend on the 
Turkish rear. In spite of the rugged 
nature of the ground, this movement 
was executed by these hardy horsemen 
with entire success. Concealed for 
the greater part of the way by inter- 
vening rocks, the Russian liorsc got 
uiiperceived close into the Turk i si 1 
rear, and then with a loud hurrah 
suddenly broke in upon them. At 
the same time General Sacken, with 
the regular cavalry, turned the left 
flank of the same division, and threat- 
ened to cut them off from Milli-Duz. 
A sudden panic immediately seized 
the whole Turkish right and centre, 
which fled and dispersed, leaving the 
field in possession of the Russians, 
who took advantage of this success to 
bring down the baggage and train un- 
der Pankratieif to the valley beside 
the main body of the troops. 

98. The work of the Russian gene- 
ral, however, was only half done. The 
corps with which he had contended 
were only a small portion of the in- 
fantry, and the cavalry of the Seras- 
kier, and the corps of Hadgi Paclia ; 
the infantry and main body of the 
former's forces were yet to fight. 
Eigh teen thousand foot were to arrive 
txCfffrjg the ni^ht; and the Seraskier, 
little anticipatmgWy further attack, 
took up a strong position with the 
troops that were yet unbroken a little 
in tne rear, to await their arrival, and 
give battle on the following day. But 
Paskewitch, having learned the ap- 
proach of reinforcements to the enemy 
so considerable, which would render 


their forces quadruple of his own, had w | 
no intention of waiting till he was 
overwhelmed, but resolved to attack 
before they came up, that very night. 
Having given his troops a few hours' 
rest, accordingly, ho again led them 
out to the attack at four in the after- 
noon ; and, as the Russian left was 
now entirely secured against any as- 
sault from the side of the intrenched 
camp, he was able to bring a prepon- 
derating force against the Seraskier’s 
position. At a signal given, the troops, 
now arranged in dense masses, with 
tlie bands of all tlie regiments play- 
ing, advanced to the attack. On this 
occasion, though their guns kept up a* 
vigorous fire on the columns as they , 
approached, the Turkish infantry mode 
very little resistance. Paskewitch him- 
self, .at the head of all the cavalry, ap- 
peared on their flank, and, riding over 
the intreuchments, which were only 
begun to be blown up, broke into the 
camp. Upon this a general rout look 
place. Tlie Turks broke, dispersed, 
and fled on all sides. Paskewitch, 
having stationed a body of men at the 
entrance of the defiles leading down 
from Milli-Duz, to prevent any diver- 
sion from that quarter, continued the 
pursuit with tlie utmost vigour till it 
was dark. Twelve guns, the whole 
baggage and ammunition of tlie army, 
and five hundred prisoners, were taken ^ 
during the pursuit ; and such was the | 
consternation of the Seraskier, that * 
lie was the third man who brought to 
Hassan-Kale, the headquarters in the 
rear, the intelligence of Wown defeat. 

99. Still there remained the in- 
trenched camp at Milli-Duz to storm, 
where Hadgi Pacha had collected 
eighteen thousand men after his re-? 
pulse, in a position as strong as art 
and nature could make it. But Paske- 
witcli, who, like C»sar, deemed no- 
thing done while anything remained, 
to do, determined to attack it before^ 
the Seraskier's coips had recovered 5 
from the consternation of themdefeaV 
and could give him any annoyance. 
Accordingly, at seven next, morning 
the troops were led back to the assault J 
of the intrenched camp. After toiling^ 
up the steep ravines which led to 
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Hlio Russians, when they reached the hours the Russian army had marched 
plateau on the summit, beheld the in- thirty-five miles, beaten and entirely 
trenehments bristling with guns, and dispersed two Turkish armies, each of 
defended by a numerous mass of in- winch was more than double its own 
fantry and cavalry, whose bayonets strength ; taken ono of the generals, 
and turbans appeared above the cm- two pachas, both camps, twenty-eight 
brasures. The Russians had 6743 guns, nineteen standards, three tliou- 
foot, 4750 horse, and thirty-six guns, sand prisoners, and their whole am- 
Wlien they first appeared on the pla- munition and provisions, with the loss 
tcau, the Turks were ignorant of the of less than two hundred men. His- 
defeat of the Seraskier ; but Paske- toiy furnishes few examples of success 
witch took care that they should be so brilliant and decisive, and so obvi- 
iuformed of it by means of a deserter, ously the result of superiority in gene- 
wliile he was waiting the arrival of ralship and tactics. It reminds us of 
his heavy artillery, which was toiling the days of Alexander the Great and 
up the steep. As soon as they learned Poinpey,. when small European corps, 
tit, the utmost discouragement seized admirably led and disciplined, and 
upon them; they began to disband inured to war, overthrew forces live 
land leave the camp ; and Hadgi times more numerous of the Asiatic 
Pacha, seeing himself cut olF from all monarchies. The campaigns of Na- 
suceour, proposed to capitulate. The poleon in Italy in 1796, and France in 
Russian general, however, insisted on 1814, which they very much resemble 
a surrender at discretion, which being from the skilful use made of a central 
refused, the assault was ordered. The position, and the wonderful effects of ra- 
assailants -were divided into four co- pidity of movement, present no results 
lumns, headed by the gcneral-in-chicf more striking or more demonstrative 
in person, PankratiefF, Mouravieff, and of the talents of the general-in-cliicf. 
Sacken. They all proved successful. 101 . Paskcwitcli had profoundly 
The assault was made with such vig- studied ancient history, and his own 
our, by Paskewitch and Mouravielf, experience in the wars of Persia had 
that the Turks, after discharging their taught him that the character of the 
pieces, turned about and fled, leaving Asiatic people was unchanged ; that 
the other columns nothing but the still, as m the days of Cyrus or Mitli- 
pursuit. The camp, with nineteen ridates, they passed rapidly from ono 
pieces of cannon, eighteen standards, extreme to another ; and that entire 
[and twelve hundred prisoners, were nations were ready, on decisive events, 

' taken „ on the spot, two thousand to range themselves in willing multi- 
slain, and the army entirely dispersed, tudes around the banner of the victor, 
lladgi Paclia himself, with his whole He set himself, accordingly, in the 
suite, ups among the captives. Being most vigorous manner, to improve his 
brought before the Russian general, success, and strike a decisive blow, 
he said, in a noble spirit, “The fate before the excitable minds of the Asi- 
of arms is inconstant ; a few hours ago atics had recovered from their conster- 
1 commanded an army of twenty thou- nation. The position of the Seraskier 
sand men — now, to my shame, 1 am had become desperate. Of his lato 
your prisoner ; but your name is immense host only ten thousand horse 
revered amongst us because of your could be assembled at Hassan-Kale, 
great qualities ; and it is said if you all in the deepest state of dejenroirf* 
know how to conquer, you know also and with these he*Ife$paired of defen^- 
how to forgive. I trust myself to your ing its walls against his enterprising 
magnatiftnrty.” Paskewitch showed enemy. Accordingly, when the Rus- 
himself not unworthy of the appeal, sian outposts under General BurtsdoriT 
He treated him with distinction, and approached the fortress, he made his 
lassured him of the protection of the dispositions to evacuate it, and with- 
*Emperor. draw to Erzeroum. When they de- 

100. Thus in less than twenty-five scended the valleys on the southern side 
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of the Saganlugh, toward the Araxes, 
they speedily felt the change of cli- 
mate, and tne troops, which had re- 
cently shivered on the edge of peren- 
nial snows, now were melting under the 
rays of a burning sun. On their ap- 
proach the soldiers of tlic Scraskier 
mutinied, and, disbanding, fled in all 
directions. The Russians crossed the 
Araxes by a noble bridge of seven 
arches, still entire, constructed by 
Darius Hystaspes, and speedily took 
possession of the abandoned fortress, 
where they found twenty-nine guns, 
and immense stores enclosed within 
the walls, which dated from the days 
of the Romans. Situated on a lofty 
rock, which commands the whole val- 
ley of the Araxes, it is the key of that 
valley, and may lie considered as the 
principal outwork of Erzcroum. 

102. The advance of the Russians 
and capture of Hassan-Ivale spread tlic 
utmost consternation in that capital. 
The populace loudly clamoured for 
immediate submission ; but the troops 
still stood firm, and the walls were 
lined with numerous defenders, appar- 
ently bent on a resolute defence. Pas- 
kcwitcli, however, rapidly approached ; 
on the 19thliis advanced-guard appear- 
ed before the capital, and oil the day 
following lie himself arrived, with the 
guus and bulk of his forces. Confer- 
ences soon began for the surrender of 
the place ; but as the enemy seemed to 
be only striving to gain time, lie order- 
ed an immediate attack on tlic Top- 
Dagli, a- fortified rocky eminence, com- 
manding both the citadel and the entire 
town. The Russians advanced to the 
assault with drums beating and colours 
Hying, and tlic Turks were so intimi- 
dated by their aspect that, without 
attempting any resistance, they aban- 
doned the post, and fled into the city. 
Thjssucccss was decisive of the fate 
ofTr^eroum; further resistance was 
impossible, for tftfl* guns from the 
Top-Dagh commanded every part of 
the town. A capitulation, accordingly, 
was agreed on, and the Russian troops 
■entered the capital of Asia Minor on 
the anniversary of the battle of Pul- 
towa. A hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon, six standards, the Seraskier’s 
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baton, and immense stores of ainmuni- 1 
tion and provisions, fell into the hands 
of the victors, and the Russian stan- 
dards waved on the ramparts of the 
capital of the Turkish empire in Asia. 

103. The Russians, however, were 
not allowed to remain long in the 
quiet possession of their conquest. The 
paclialic of Bajazetli, as a glance at the 
map will demonstrate, was extrinsic to 
the line of operations, and being push- 
ed far into the enemy’s territories, 
lay exposed to his attacks, the more 
especially as the garrison, of fifteen 
hundred Russian and a thousand Ar- 
menian levies, was hardly adequate to 
its defence. Encouraged by these cir- ' 
cumstances, and anticipating an easy 
conquest, the Paclia of Van, in the 
beginning of June, collected ten thou- 
sand men, with which lie laid siege to 
the town. The Turks at first gained 
such success that the fall of tlic place 
appeared certain. They penetrated, 
after several assaults, into the works, 
and made themselves masters of two 
bastions and several guns. General 
Popoff, the governor, deeming further 
resistance useless, proposed to evacuate 
it ; but General Panatmc, the second ill 
command, though wounded, combated 
this proposal so strongly, that it was 
resolved to continue the defence. They 
concentrated the garrison, accord- 
ingly, in the strongest points of the *i 
town, which still remained to fiieiu, 
and there made so vigorous a defence 
that the Turks, after having been re- 
pulsed with great slaughter m several 
assaults, were compelled tb rajso the 
siege, after liaving lost two thousand 
men before tlic x>lace; but one-third of 
the heroic garrison had fallen during 
the defence. 

104. So rapid had been the advance 
upon Erzcroum, and so immediate the 
success, that the Russian reserves were 
still far in the rear when the place fell, 
and Paskewiteli was obliged to suspend, 
his operations till their arrival. He ? 
turned this necessary delay Dl good 
account, by strengthening his position 
in that capital, and establishing there 
a central government, under the pro- \ 
tection of Russia, which might turu^ 
the resources of the conquered proving 
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ccs to good account His administra- Lazes, twelve thousand strong, who 
tive measures were so judicious that formed the militia of the country, col- 
they gave universal satisfaction, and lected in great force at his approach, 
won for him the confidence of all and, flushed with their former victory, 
(dosses of citizens. So widespread was prepared to defend the place to the 
the refutation of his probity and just last extremity. They were posted in an 
administration, that it soon procured intrenched camp resting on the town ; 
for him the submission of distant but notwithstanding the strength of 
provinces, which had never yet been the position, and the valour of the Mus- 
visited by the Russian arms. Among sulmans, they were utterly routed and 
the rest/ the Pacha of Musli gave in dispersed, and the town taken. This 
his adhesion, and withdrew his troops important victory insured the imme- 
from the Turkish service ; and the in- diate submission of all the neighbour- 
habitants of Baibout, a town situated ing tribes, and opened to the Russians 
seventy miles from the Russian head- the roads to the important town of 
quarters, made offers of submission. Sivas and harbour of Trcbizond. 
Paskewitch at first hesitated to ac- 106. Notwithstanding this success, 
ccpt them, owing to the distance ; but and the brilliant prospect of getting 
having received intelligence that the the command of the whole sea-coast 
Seraskier was levying troops there, from Trcbizond to Batoum thus open- 
lie changed his resolution, and sent ed to him, which would have cstab- 
General Burtsdorff, with two thousand lislicd his communication with the sea, 
men, to occupy the place. At his ap- of which the Russians were masters, 
proacli the Turks, five thousand strong, Paskewitch felt the necessity of check- 
dispersed, and evacuated tho fortress, ing his advance, and securing the con- 
which was occupied without resist- quests he had made, before attempting 
ance. This acquisition was of import- fresh ones. The better to conceal his 
ance, both from its intrinsic strength, design, he detached two columns to- 
and as opening the road to Trcbizond wards the sea-coast, which were en- 
and the shores of the Black Sea. tircly successful, and drove the Turks 

105. The reserves having at length in confusion before them. The fort- 
arrived, Paskewitch, after three weeks’ ress of Ghumicol-Kanc was occupied 
rest given to his troops, resolved to without firing a shot, and the light 
recommence operations. His advance horse were pushed on through the 
was accelerated by a severe check, mountains towards Trebizoml. But 
whteh Burtsdorff’ s division received in the road was found impracticable for 
an attack upon the fortress of Khart, artillery, and the attack on that place 
which was repulsed with the loss of could not have been hazarded without 
sixty killed and two hundred and at least five thousand men, and such a 
seventy wounded— among the latter of force could not be spared in the present 
which was Burtsdorff himself, who was divided state of the army. The gen- 
struck in the breast by a pistol-shot as eral-in-cliief, therefore, withdrew the 
he was seizing a standard. This dis- hulk of his forces to Erzeroum, and 
aster opened tne eyes of Paskewitch to evacuated Baibout, after having blown 
the danger of any further extension of up its fortifications, 
his operations with the limited force , 107. While Paskewitch was adopt- 
at his disposal; but at the same time ing this wise resolution, General Pan- 
he saw the necessity of a vigorous kratieff had resumed operations Vvfth 
stroke to re-establish the lustre of the vigour in Gurie>, L tfnd on the shore? of 
Russian arms, which in all wars, but the Black Sea. Surmounting preci- 
especUlly those of Asia, is so import- pices and passing by roads deemed im- 
ant an element in success. No sooner, practicable, he attacked and totally 
accordingly, did he hear of tho disaster defeated eight thousand Turks in tho 
of his lieutenant, than, collecting all defiles of Mukha-Estatt, taking sixty- 
the disposable forces at his command, eight guns and five hundred pnsoners. 
he set out himself against Khart. The At the news of this defeat, all resist- 
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unco ceased in Guriel, and the armed 
bands in that quarter dispersed. But 
an expedition, undertaken by General 
Sacken, the governor of Akhalzikli, 
against another mountain chief of the 
Alljars, failed from the insurmountable 
difficulties of the rocky heights in 
which the enemy had taken post ; and 
soon after another expedition against 
Tsikhedjeri, an important hill-fort near 
Batourn, was repulsed with the loss of 
seven hundred men. 

108. These checks, and the com- 
mencement of the autumnal rains, 
which set in early and with great se- 
verity that year, induced the Russian 
general to make preparations for with- 
drawing to his winter-quarters in Geor- 
gia, leaving only garrisons in the towns 
which had been conquered. No sooner 
did this become known than the Suras- 
kicr announced the immediate retreat 
of the Russians from Erzeroum, and 
the abandonment of all their conquests. 
11c succeeded in this way in again 
rousing the Lazes and Kurds to take 
up arms, who, like other Asiatics, pass 
easily from one extreme to another, 
and are as rapidly elevated by success 
as they arc depressed by defeat; and 
Osman Pacha was soon at the head of 
ten thousand men at Baibout, and 
six thousand more were assembled at 
Tchifflick, while on his other flank 
a large force was collecting under the 
orders of the Pacha of Van. I liformed 
pf these preparations, and desirous of 
striking a decisive blow before he with- 
drew into Georgia, and left the con- 
quered fortresses to their own resources, 
raskowitcli continued his preparations 
as for a general retreat, while he was 
in reality concentrating his troops for 
a final blow. At length, having got a 
sufficient body in hand, and deeming 
the enemy so far assembled that the 
moment for action had arrived, he de- 
8p{rt0inck~ small covering force to keep 
in check the Pacha^LVan on his left 
fianft, and marched himself with the 
bulk of his forces, consisting df six 
thousand infantry, fifteen hundred 
horse* and thirty guns, in two columns, 
against Baibout. Having skilfully in- 
terposed one of his columns between 
the forces posted at Baibout and those 


at Tchifflick, he conducted the attacks 
in person on the former of these 
places. It was garrisoned by twelve 
thousand men, strongly posted in 
an intrenched camp, armed with 
redoubts, and amply provided with 
artillery. 

109. Relying on their decided su- 
periority of numbers, which was above 
two to one, the Turks, on the approach 
of the Russians, sallied out of their 
intreiicliments, and themselves com- 
menced the attack. Paskewitcli in- 
stantly saw his advantage, and turned 
it to the best account. Forming his 
troops into two columns, he led them 
in double-quick time against the ene- 
my. The Ottomans no sooner saw the 
intrepid countenance of the Russians, 
than, without awaiting the shock, 
they took to flight, and rushed back 
in confusion to their intrcnchments, 
so closely followed by the Muscovites 
that they could not fire the guns on 
them for fear of striking down their 
own men. Thus victors and van- 
quished entered the redoubts toge- 
ther, which, with all their artillery, 
remained in the hands of the Russians. 
The whole army upon this took to 
flight, closely followed by the cavalry 
and Cossacks of Paskewitch, who con- 
tinued the pursuit till they were en- 
tirely dispersed. In this brilliant 
affair the Turks lost seven hundred 
killed, twelve hundred prisoners, «ix 
guns, and twelve standards ; while 
the total casualties of the Russians did 
not exceed a hundred men. After the 
battle was over, the Seraskier came 
up with the reserve, ten thousand 
strong ; but seeing the entire destruc- 
tion of the corps first engaged, he has- 
tily withdrew to Balakhor. Baibout 
remained in the hands of the Russians ; 
but it was little more than a heap of 
ruins, for the inhabitants fled with 
the Turks, and their houses, which 
took fire during the conflict, were 
almost entirely consumed before the. 
entrance of Paskewitch’s men. 

110. This was the last action of the 
campaign. Immediately afterwards* 
despatches were received bv both par- 
ties announcing the conclusion of a 
convention between General Diebitch 
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and the Grand Yizier, with a view to paign ; but great efforts were made on 
the conclusion of a peace, at Adrian- both sides to recruit during the win- 
ople. Hostilities immediately ceased ter. The Turks were so much reduced 
on both sides ; and Paskewitch, after by the departure of their troops to- 
leaving gam sons in the conquered visit their homes, according to their 
towns, led back the remainder of his usual custom in winter, that scarce ten 
forces to their winter-quarters in Geor- thousand men remained in Schumla ; 
gia. In recrossing the Sagan lugh, on and an expedition which the Grand 
the 17th October, he met the? courier Yizier undertook, with six thousand* 
of the Emperor, who brought him the against Pravadi, in the end of Novcrn- 
baton of a field-marshal. Never was her, led to no result. The Mussulmans 
the honour more worthily bestowed, returned in crowds to their standards. 
In the space of four months he had, however, when spring came back; the 
with a force which never could muster Grand Vizier, in the beginning of 
twenty thousand combatants in the March, had forty thousand men in the 
field, marched two hundred and fifty intrenched camp around Schumla ; and 
German miles, beaten and dispersed the most pressing orders were sent to 
three Turkish armies, each double the the Pachas of Widdin, Janina, Ad- 
strength of his own, carried by storm rianople, and Scodra, to hasten to the 
several intrenched camps and four scene of action with all their forces, 
strong fortresses, conquered the ca- Had they duly obeyed the summons, 
pital of Asia Minor and two entire and brought tlieir contingents into 
paehalics, taken two hundred and the field, there would have been two- 
sixty-two pieces of cannon and sixty- hundred thousand Ottomans to defend 
five standards, and made prisoner a the line of the Balkan, and the Rus- 
Turkish general-in-chief, and three sians would have attempted in vain, 
thousand soldiers ! These brilliant to cross it But some held hack from 
successes had been achieved with the disaffection, part from the indelible 
loss only of four thousand men in tardiness of the Ottoman character, 
killed, wounded, prisoners, and by The Pacha of Widdin delayed ob- 
sickness — a number singularly small, viously from treachery ; and the Paclia 
when it is recollected that, during the of Scodra, who should have appeared 
whole course of the campaign, the with thirty thousand men, did not 
plague raged in several of tlic towns come up till the campaign was over, 
which were taken. These great re- It was too evident that, in Europe as 
suite were gained entirely by the in Asia, the deadly feud with the 
admirable strategetical skill of the janizaries had paralysed great part of 
general, and the courage ami perse- the strength of the empire. The re- 
verance of his followers. The annals suit was, that the Turks had not above 
of Rome* in ancient, of the British a hundred thousand men altogether in 
congests in India in modern times, arms in Europe to meet the first shock 
contain no more memorable story il- of war, and above half of this force was 
lustrative of the ascendancy of mind absorbed in the fortresses on the Dan- 
over matter, of intelligence, combi na- ube. Of the forty thousand in Schumla 
tion, and genius, over a vast superi- a great part were new levies, who 
ority of physical strength. had never seen service, and had been 

broke into it by a discipline which 
111. While Asia Minor was the thea- they detested. Many of theriffiiiifteM 
tre of these glorious exploits, events, of the honourablJ^ounds received in 
perhaps less distinguished by military war, bore on their faces and shoulders 
talefifc hut still more momentous in the marks of the blows recently in- 
their consequences, took place in Euro- fiicted by the drill-sergeants in tho 
pean Turkey. The forces of either course of instructing them in the rudi- 

R had there been much weakened ments of the military art — an indig- 
e losses of the preceding cam- nity which an old janizary or spahi 
' VOL. III. # ’ ■*>■■■■- 
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would have instantly resented with 
the death of his tormentor. 

112. The Russians turned the breath- 
ing-time afforded them by the cessation 
of Hostilities in winter to much better 
account ; and the length of time which 
the war hail now lasted had enabled 
them to bring up their distant forces 
and reserves to the theatre of war. The 
vast array of a hundred thousand men, 
which had crossed the Danube in the 
course of the preceding campaign, had 
melted away to half that number before 
its close, by fatigue, sickness, and the 
sword. Of these, twenty thousand, 
under General Roth, lay between llir- 
cliova, Pravadi, and Varna ; ten thou- 
sand, under General Gcismar, were in 
Little Wallaehia ; and the remainder 
in observation before the fortresses still 
lield by the Turks on the Danube, or in 
keeping up the communications. This 
force was obviously inadequate to at- 
tempt any offensive movement against 
an enemy so strongly posted as the 
Turks were on the Danube and the 
Balkan; but before the winter was 
over they received very great rein- 
forcements, drawn from the army of 
the south, under General Sacken, and 
many hardy Cossacks who came up 
from Bessarabia. Deducting the losses 
from sickness and fatigue, it may fairly 
“be concluded that the Russian army 
began the campaign with about seventy 
thousand effective men in Bulgaria and 
on the line of the Danube— a formid- 
able force, considering its discipline 
and experience, the command of the 
sea which it possessed, and the pres- 
tige derived from a long series of vic- 
tories it enjoyed. It had with it three 
hundred guns, and provisions for the 


immense host for two months were 
stored on the Danube. Add to this, 
that its generals had become acquaint- 
ed, by the experience of the preceding 
campaign, with the tacties and mode 
of combating the Turks, and that the 
army was incomparably better pro- 
vided with camels, horses, magazines, 
stores, and implements requisite for 
the war, than it had ever been on any 
former occasion.* 

113. Encouraged by the efficient state 
of their force, the Russian generals were 
tempted during the winter to under- 
take some minor operations on tho 
coast, which were not without their 
influence on the general issue of the 
campaign, and might have revealed to 
the Turkish generals tho quarter in 
which the most serious effort against 
them was to be expected. Count Lan- 
geron, so well known in the last war 
between Russia and France, having 
collected eight thousand men in the 
end of January, made an attack on 
the Turkish intrenched posts at Kale 
and Turna, on the left bank of the 
Danube, nearly opposite Nicopolis, be- 
tween Roudschuek anil "Widdm. The 
first was taken with thirty guns in the 
first assault ; the second held out, but 
was at length reduced by regular ap- 
proaches on the 11 tli February. Ninety- 
eight pieces of cannon fell into their 
hands on the walls ; the garrison, two 
thousand five hundred strong, was per- 
mitted to retire to Roudschuek. This 
success led to the capture of a flotilla 
of thirty gunboats on the Danube, 
near Nicopolis, a few days after, which 
gave them the entire command of *bhat 
portion of the river. A still more im- 
portant acquisition was the castle of 


* Diebitch’s army consisted of four corps, numbering ten divisions of infantry, five of 
cavalry, and thirty-seven batteries of artillery. Its effective force in the field was nearly 
as follows 



Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Total 

Gun*. 

Corps, General Pahlcn, . . 

8d Corps, General Krasowsky, 
0th Corps, General Roth, . . 
7th Corps, General lludiger, . 
Cossacks, 


2,100 

4,200 

2,100 

2,100 

5,500 

864 

1,620 

758 

758 

12,564 

25,020 

12,458 

12,458 

6,600 

* 64 

12ff 

68* 

58 

4S,000 

16,000 

4,000 

68,000 

800 


•—Holts, li. 10, 1& 
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Sizepolis, a stronghold situated on a 
rock projecting into the Black Sea, a 
little to the south of the Bay of Bour- 
gas, at the eastern end of the Balkan. 
It yielded in a few hours to the simple 
cannonade of some Russian vessels of 
war, the garrison, consisting of one 
thousand Albanians, having evacuated 
the place. The Russians immediately 
landed, took possession of the fort, and 
strengthened its works, too happy to 
become so easily masters of a little 
Oibraltar on the sea- coast, -within the 
vaunted line of the Balkan. 

114. The success of Wittgenstein in 
the preceding campaign against the 
Turks in Europe had not been such as 
to justify his being retained in the 
command. He was allowed to retire 
.accordingly, a step rested on his age 
and infirmities ; and be received for 
his successor Count Diemtcii, the 
chief of his staff, whose great abilities 
and success in the succeeding campaign 
fully justified the Emperor’s choice.* 

* Like so many of the generals in the Rus- 
sian service, Diebitch is a foreigner. He was 
horn on 13th May 1785, at Grossleippe, in 
Prussian Silesia, of an ancient family, and 
received his military education at the school 
<of cadets in Berlin. In 1S05, at the age of 
twenty, he entered the Russian service as en- 
sign in the grenadier guards, where his talents 
and courage attracted the notice of the Em- 
peror Alexander. He was engaged in the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz, mid, being wounded in the 
right hand, he did not leave the field, but took 
Ilia sword in his left, for which lie was reward- 
ed by a sabre of honour from the Czar. He 
signalised himself also at the battles of Eylau 
and Friedland, for his conduct on which occa- 
sions he received a company, and was decor- 
ated by the orders of St George of Russia and 
of Merit in Prussia. After the peace of Tilsit, 
he profited by his leisure to study the military 
art, especially strategy, in which he soon made 
such progress as procured for him u situation 
on the staff. In the war of 1812 he was at- 
tached to Wittgenstein's corps, and distin- 
guished himself on the 18th October in the 
defence of a bridge, which, preserved from de- 
struction an entire corps, and won for him 
the rank of mqjpr-general. In the retreat he 
followed the Prussian general D’York with 
eighteen hundred horse, and by his prudent 
conduct contributed much to the Important 
•defection of that general with his corps, which 
enstffid. In 1813 he was made chief of the 
staff to Wittgenstein, then in command of 
the grand allied army, a situation of the very 
highest importance ; and he was one of those 
who conducted the secret treaty of Reichen- 
bach, concluded on 14th June 1813 between 
the allied powers. He evinced great talents 


Wittgenstein retired in February, with 
the thanks of the Emperor for ‘‘liis 
distinguished services in the career of 

§ lory, and for those which he had ren- 
ered in the preceding winter, by or- 
ganising the army in such a maimer 
as to insure victory in the succeeding 
campaign.” Diebiteh, in an order of 
the day, at the same time, in announc- 
ing liis taking the command, expressed 
himself in flattering terms to his re- 
spectable predecessor,** whose advanced 
years deprived him of the pleasure of 
again combating the enemy ; but no- 
thing is impossible to the Russian war- 
riors, when they combat for their faitli, 
their honour, and their country.” 

115. The decisive superiority of the 
Russians at sea, both in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Euxine, gave them a 


at the battle of Dresden, where he had a horse 
shot under him; and distinguished himself 
so much at the batt le, of Ijcipsic, that he was 
promoted to the rank of licutentant-gencral 
by the Emperor Alexander in person on the 
Held of battle. In the campaign of 1814, when 
the memorable conference took place to con- 
sider whether the Allies should advance to 
Paris, when Napoleon moved on Arcis-sur- 
Aube, he was one of those who most strenu- 
ously supported the advance to tlic French 
capital which led to such important results. 
Arrived on the heights of Montmartre, Alex- 
ander publicly embraced him, and decorated 
him with the order of St Alexander Newski. 
After the peace of 1814 he returned to St 
Petersburg, where he married a niece of Bar- 
clay de Tolly, and was soon after summoned 
to the Congress of Vienna, and appointed 
chief of the staff of the first army. After this 
he became so great a favourite with Alexander 
that he accompanied him on all his travels, 
and attended liis deathbed at Taganrog in 
1825. He was, from his devotion to the im- 
perial family, singled out for the peculiar 
vengeance of the conspirators at that thne, 
and was to have been earned off or despatch- 
ed with the Emperor and Grand-duke. On 
occasion of the revolt of the guards at St 
Petersburg, lie exhibited a rare combination 
of talent and prudence; and he was de- 
spatched afterwards to Moscow, to attend 
the remains of the Emperor Alexander to St 
Petersburg. When the war broke out in 1828, 
he was appointed chief <£the W#df to Witt- 
genstein’s army; nut' in February 1829 to 
succeed him in the chief command. HitPstra- 
tcgetical talents were very great, and have 
won for him a lasting place in European fame ; 
and his coolness and courage were & Untie 
epreuve. But his disposition was warm, and 
his temper irritable, which sometimes led him 
into excesses ; and in the end, as will appear 
In the sequel, occasioned his death in the. 
prime of lire.--See Biographic UntienttUt Sup* 
pUmmtf Ixii. 470, 471 (DEsbitcbX 
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very great advantage, which threatened three thousand men were left in charge 
to starve Constantinople itself into an of the passes leading from Varna and 
early submission, and deprived the Pravadi across the mountains. They 
Turks of all possibility of transporting were aware, however, of the value of 
their troops or magazines by water ; a Sizepolis, and fitted out an expedition 
difficulty of the very greatest magni- to recover it. By a sudden assault at 
tude in a country so destitute of prac- daybreak on the 9tli April, they suc- 
ticable roads as Turkey, both in Europe ceeded in breaking into the fort, and 
and Asia. Admiral Greig, with nine sail surprising part of the garrison. But a 
of the line, five frigates, and twenty- portion of it rallied with such vigour 
eight corvettes, carrying 1556 guns, that the Turks in their turn were ex- 
blockaded the Bosphorus ; while Ad- polled from the works, with the loss 
miral Hamelin, with eight sail of the of two hundred and fifty. Encouraged 
line, seven frigates, and seventeen cor- by this success, the garrison of Sizepo- 
vettes, shut in the Dardanelles. Tho lis made an attack on Antiocliia, which 
Turks and Egyptians, whose marine was repulsed with equal loss ; but the 
had been totally ruined by the battle Russians, notwithstanding, maintained 
of Havarino, had no force capable of themselves in the former important 
meeting these fleets ; the whole ships post, which they held till the end of 
remaining in the harbour of Constan- tho campaign. Irritated beyond en- 
tinople in the spring of 1829 were four durance by the establishment of a Mus- 
sail of the line, two frigates, and six covite post within twenty-five leagues 
corvettes ; and the Egyptain fleet, con- of the capital, the Sultan ordered the 
sisting of one ship of tlie line, six fri- Turkish licet, consisting of four ships 
gates, and nine corvettes, was cut olF of the line, live frigates, and a few cor- 
froin them by the blockade of the Dar- vettes, to issue from the Bosphorus and 
dandles, and rendered no service what- endeavour to retake it. They fell in 
ever during the campaign. Thus the with a Russian frigate, the Raphael, 
entire command of tlie sea, with all its of forty -five guns, which they took, 
inestimable consequences, fell to the and brought back in triumph to Con- 
Russians during tlie whole remainder stantinople. The unwonted spectacle 
of the war. of a naval triumph excited the utmost 

116. The Russian plan of the cam- enthusiasm in the capital, which was in- 
paign, based on the possession of Var- creased a few days after by the arrival, 
na and the command of the Black Sea, during the suspension of the blockade, 
was to besiege Silistria and blockade of a valuable convoy of wheat froift 
Schumla, and having made themselves Natolia, for tho use of its inhabitants, 
masters of the former place, to push But these transports were of short du- 
across the Balkan by the eastern val- ration ; for, having ventured upon a 
leys between the latter fortress and tho second sortie a fcw r days after, AUmipal 
sca^Tlie fort of Sizepolis was of great Greig met them with his squadron of 
value in this view, as it was a strong- eight line-of-battle ships, forced them 
hold within the Balkan range, and by to retire within the Bosphorus, and re- 
means of its harbour enabled the Rus- established the blockade on that side, 
sians to communicate witli their fleet w hich was continued till the conclusion 
ill the Black Sea, and receive supplies of the war. 

from Galatz and Odessa. The Turkish 117. The violence of the equinoctial 
generic, ttipressprl with the import- gales and storms, and the* floods of the 
anee ^ Schumla in alrpreceding cam- Danube, rendered it impossible to 
paigns, wero persuaded that it would commence the campaign till the begin- 
be of equal value in the one which was ing of May, by which time the foifces 
approaching, and used all their efforts wero fully brought up on both sides ; 
to concentrate as laxge a force as pos- it then began in good earnest, and. 
sible within its walls. They thus strip- soon became of great importance. The 
ped the eastern defiles of the Balkan Russians on their side advanced in two 
of nearly all its defenders ; and only huge columns to the Danube, which 
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they began to pass at Hirchova and Ka- with tlieir brave commander, General 
lavatsch, immediately below Silistria. Rynden. The four remaining Russian 
The passage was completed in imposing battalions seemed lost; ana so they 
style on the 10th, ana the right column would have been, if it had been pos- 
approachcd that fortress, tlie siege of sible to keep the Turks better in hand, 
which was the first object of the cam- But, intoxicated by their success, they, 
paign. A warm action of cavalry en- dispersed to plunder and behead the 
sued on the 17th, which ended in the slain, and this gave a breathing-time 
Turks being driven under the cannon to the battalions in rear, who retreated 
of the place, and the investment to a rising ground, where they suc- 
was commenced, General Kreutz being ceeded in maintaining themselves till 
stationed at Koargu with seven thou- General Kouprianoff, with part of the 
sand men, to cover the siege and keep garrison of Pravadi, came up, and by a 
up the communication of the forces Hank movement, which threatened to 
under General Roth, near Varna, with cut them off from Sehumla, obliged 
those which were directed against them to retire. In this desperate af- 
Silistria. Rcdscliid Pacha, who had fair the loss on both sides was nearly 
recently been called from Greece to equal, amounting to about two thou- 
the important station of Grand Vizier, sand men to each party, and each had 
had collected forty thousand men in some standards to exhibit, wrested 
Sehumla; and he resolved to commence from their antagonists in fair fight; 
the campaign by an attack on Pravadi, but the Russians, upon the whole, 
preparatory to* an attempt to regain justly claimed the advantage, as they 
Vania. He issued, accordingly, with had succeeded in maintaining tho 
ten thousand foot and five thousand position of Eski-Arnautlar, and corn- 
horse to commence operations ; but be- polling their opponents to withdraw, 
fore assailing that place it was deemed 119. On the same day on which 
expedient to attack a post the Rus- these bloody conflicts took place bc- 
sians had established and fortified with tween Sehumla and Pravadi, the in- 
redoubts at Eski - Arnautlar, three vestment of Silistria was effected. This 
miles east of Pravadi, where six bat- town, which is situated on the right 
talions were posted under General Roth bank of the Danube, near the corn- 
ill person. menccmcnt of its delta, contained, in 

118. The attack was commenced by 1829, twenty-nine thousand inhabi- 
the Turkish troops witli great resolu- tants, of whom nearly six thousand 
tifcn, and such success that victory ap- were enrolled among the armed defen- 
peared certain, when they were as- ders of the place. It is imperfectly 
sailed in Hank by General Wacliter, fortified, ana is commanded by some . 
who came up with three thousand foot heights on the outside, especially to 
an4 eight hundred Cossacks from the the south-west. There are ten frorts, 
side of Dewno, thrown into confusion, each of which has an extremely Imig 
and driven back towards Pravadi. But curtain and two small bastions, which 
the Grand Vizier on his side also had give a flanking fire to the ditch. The 
summoned up reinforcements from scarp and counterscarp have scarcely a 
Sehumla; ami they met tho victorious perpendicular of fifteen feet, but the 
Russians as they were pursuing the former is surmounted by a hurdle 
Turks from Eski- Arnautlar. Instant- parapet, with a stroncjpiiMtf palisades 
ly three thousand Ottoman horse, in rising above its on the inner side, 
splendid condition, having as yet cx- There is a low and very imp&fect 
perienced none of the fatigues of the glacis, but no covered -way or out- 
cairf^aigu, threw themselves, with loud works, excepting three exterior re- 
cries, on two Russian battalions which doubts on the land side and two to- 
headed the pursuit. Tho Muscovites wards the river, which cover the ves- , 
were assailed before they had time to sols anchored under the walls. Suqh 
form square ; the rush was irresistible, bad been the siipineness of the Turk* 
and they were almost all cut to pieces, during the winter, thdt they had made 
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no attempt to demolish or injure the siege of Silistrin, and probably load' 
approaches made by the Russians dur- to its abandonment, Redschid Pacha 
ing the preceding campaign, so that issued from Schumla on the 28th May, 
when they returned on this occasion at the head of forty thousand men,, 
they marched into the old works and and, directing his steps across the hills, 
trenches as if they had only evacuated he reached the rugged and narrow 
them on the preceding day. It may valley in which Pravadi stands, . and 
readily be conceived how this marvel- established himself in front of the 
lous negligence on the part of the western works of that place on the 1st 
Ottomans facilitated the operations of June. General Roth reinforced the 
the next siege. The besieging force garrison by two battalions, and retired 
under Diebiteli was twenty-seven thou- with the bulk of his forces, about ten 
sand strong, and Kreutz was at the thousand strong, to Koslodselii, twenty 
head of a covering army of seven thou- miles to the northward, despatching 
sand at Koargu in advance towards at the same time an officer with the 
Schumla. The garrison, exclusive of intelligence to Diebitch. This officer 
the armed inhabitants, was nearly had orders to ride as for life and death; 
ten thousand, commanded by Aelimet and with such fidelity did lie execute 
Pacha, a man of determined resolution his mission that he reached the head- • 
and tried ability. quarters of the general-in-chief, a dis- 

120. Die hi teh prosecuted the siege tanee of eighty miles, in twelve hours, 
of this fortress with the utmost vigour, without changing his horse, 
while a powerful flotilla, issuing from 121. Diebitch no sooner heard of 
the upper part of the river, cut the this movement of the Grand Vizier 
besieged oil' from ail communication against Pravadi, than be conceived, 
by water oh the west. His approaches and instantly carried into execution, 
were at first directed chiefly against a the brilliant stroke which decided the 
liornwork which the Turks hud con- campaign, and lias deservedly given 
structed on the margin of the stream, him a very high place in the archives 
and the cast front to which it was at- of military fame. This was, to break 
tached. Afterwards this line of attack up with the bulk of the covering army 
was changed to the. south front, but from the neighbourhood of Silistrin, 
the besieged made a vigorous resistance, and to move direct by forced marches. 
Recourse was of necessity had to the not on the Grand Vizier's force in 
tedious processes of sap and mine ; front of Pravadi, but on his line of 
and the inundations of the Danube communication with Sclmmla. ®y 
rendered the progress of both during this means lie would compel the Turks 
the first week of the siege extremely either to abandon the latter fortress 
slow. This circumstance, joined to entirely to its feeble garrison, in which 
the checkered success which had at- case it could make no defence, qr to- 
taled the Ottoman arms in the com- light their way back to it through the 
bats of the 37th at Eski-Amautlar, Russian army — a contingency more 
induced the Grand Vizier to conceive likely than any other to lead to decis- 
a grand plan, which might, if success- ive success, as the Turkish troops, 
ful, be attended with decisive effects however zealous and brave, bad not 
upon the issue of the campaign. This yet acquired the consistency requisite 
was_jiotlnng less than to move out to enable them to perform complicated 
of ^hu^'a7 s, ^^h«_nearly the whole movements under fire in the open field, 
troops assembled there, against Pra- This decision was no sooner formed by 
vadi, where only three thousand men the Russian general than it was acted 
were left in garrison, who, it was upon ; and on the 5th June, adfeord- 
thought, might with ease be overcome ingly, be set out from the shores of 
by the superior force brought against the faanube at the head of fifteen thou- 
theni. Impressed with this project, sand men, leaving General Krasowsky 
which he hoped would effectually di- to continue the siege of Silistria, 
Vert the enemyes attention from the with twelve thousand. On the 7th lio ' 
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joined Kroutz at Koargu, which raised 
his force to twenty-one thousand. 

122. Pravadi stands in a deep and 
narrow valley, shut in on either side 
by mountain ridges about two thou- 
sand feet in height, the ofTshoots of 
the Balkan, and which run nearly 
south and north, the stream in its 
bottom flowing to the Black Sea from 
that ridge. It forms the base of a tri- 
angle of valleys, of which the one side 
is the valley of Kalugre or Newtsclia, 
and the other that of Markowtsclia, 
the apex being at Madara, a little be- 
yond Kouleftseha. Thus Madara was 
the point, through which an army, 
taking either of the valleys betweerf 
Pravadi and Schumla, must pass in 
moving from the one to the other. 
Thither, accordingly, Diebitch directed 
his footsteps; and with such expedi- 
tion did he march that ('ount Pahlen, 
with the advanced-guard, established 
himself there on the 10th June. The 
same day General Roth, who had, by 
skilfully drawing a curtain of light 
troops between the Ottomans and the 
line of the Russian advance, entirely 
concealed their movements from the 
enemy, by a rapid forced march ef- 
fected his junction with Diebitch, 
thereby raising the force under the 
command of the latter to thirty-one 
thousand men, and one hundred and 
forty-six guns. The Muscovite force 
n<*w occupied the entrance of all the 
valleys leading from Pravadi to Schum- 
la, so as entirely to cut off the Turks 
from their retreat to that fortress, 
whjphvfas observed by four battalions. 
But the Russian army, which was 
raised by the junction of Roth with 
his own and Rudiger’s corps to forty- 
four battalions and fifty squadrons, 
was very much scattered, extending 
from Boulanik by Madara to near Pra- 
vadi, a distance of twenty-five miles. 

123. A line of such extent, in a coun- 
try where the roads were so bad and 
the communications so difficult, pre- 
sented a favourable opportunity for 
striking a decisive blow to a concen-. 
tinted enemy; and had Diebitch been* 
in presence of Napoleon or Welling- 
ton, it is probable no would have paid 
dear for his temerity. But no danger 


was to be apprehended from the Turk- 
ish commanders, who, entirely ignor- 
ant of what was going forward on their 
line of communication, remained quiet 
before Pravadi, intent only on insig- 
nificant skirmishes witli the garrison. 
A combat between the advanced-guard 
of Diebitch, under General Kreutz, and 
a body of Turkish cavalry, on the even- 
ing of the 10th, near Jenibazar, first 
made the Grand Yizier aware of his 
danger ; and from some prisoners taken 
lie learned the astounding news that his 
communications with Schumla were 
entirely cut off. Three lines of retreat 
to that fortress alone existed — that by 
the great road through Madara, which 
was in the hands of the enemy, and 
could not bo forced without a general 
battle ; one on the right, by the valley 
of Newtsclia, on Jenibazar ; or one on 
the left, by Kawarna and Marash. The 
two last offered the greatest chances 
of passing without serious molesta- 
tion from the enemy. But the roads 
by these routes were mere mountain 
paths, very difficult for the Turkish 
artillery, which was all drawn by bul- 
locks. The* central road, therefore, by 
Madara, was preferred ; and as the 
Grand Yizier persisted in the belief 
that he had only the corps of Roth 
and Rudiger to deal with in his lino 
of retreat, he anticipated very little 
difficulty in destroying them, and re- 
entering Seliumla by the great road, 
with the trophies of victory in his 
train.* 

124. Tho retreating masses of the 
Turks first came in contact with the 
Russian advanced - guard at the £e- 

* ** II faut toujours mix Tnrcs des cliomins 
larges, parce quo leur artillerie, attelee do 
baffles, n’en saurait suivred’etioits. II pamlt 
que des prejugfo nationaux enracinAs s’op- 
posent h toute especo d’amglioratioi). Ils 
oroiraient avilir le noble ebeval en l’attelant. 
On sait qu’il est du natuuUWTurc d’ avoir 
plus d’egarcl pour ■l,4**flfmiaux de predilec- 
tion que pour les homines. 11 n'est point do 
leur usage de fair ce qui est necessaire pour 
faciliter le transport, de graisserleura roues 
ou leurs essieux; car, dit la loi du Proph&te, 
4 II n'y a que des voleurs et des malfcutetlrs 
qui rAdent dans le silence et tn secret, sur 
des chemins defendus, tandis qu’un vralMus- 
sulnianva toujours sans crainte, avec un utvft 
convenable , et partout avec des essfsux ®rk otti, 
q uaml il est tn voiture. * 426, ; 
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touch of the defile of Tchirkvona. It 
consisted of five battalions, four squad- 
rons, and twelve guns, under General 
■Otrotschenko, which had been ordered 
to make a reconnoissance on tlie Rus- 
sian right to discover the enemy. In- 
stantly a battery of five guns was 
brought up by the Ottomans, and 
masked, while a body of three thou- 
sand horse prepared to charge the 
moment the masked battery was 
•opened. When the enemy came with- 
in canister range, accordingly, the 
guns opened, the cavalry charged, and 
the Russian horse were completely 
routed, with the loss of four hun- 
dred killed and five pieces of cannon. 
Following up their charge, the Turk- 
ish horse next threw themselves on 
the squares of infantry, each composed 
■of a battalion. Two were broken and 
•cut to pieces, one of them sixteen hun- 
dred strong, as the men stood in their 
ranks, where they perished under the 
Turkish scimitars. Five moro guns 
were also taken. The three remaining 
squares with difficulty made their way 
back to the valley of Kouleftscha, 
where the pursuit of the Ottomans, 
who, after carrying the villages of 
Kouleftscha and Tschirkvona, were 
rushing through the valley with loud 
shouts, was at length checked by the 
•cross fire of several Russian batteries 
pasted on the heights on the opposite 
side, and the firm countenance of two 
brigades of infantry, who were sud- 
denly brought up to the scene of dan- 
ger under General Pahlen. By their 
united efforts the pursuit of the Turks, 
v%o by this time had become a disor- 
derly swarm, was at length checked, 
and time given for the infantry which 
had escaped to re-form. Finding them- 
aelves overmatched, the Turkish' horse 
retired as rapidly as they had advanced ; 
but in their retreat they were attacked 
by a hrigS^biS^ijJjJen’s ‘hussars, and 
thrown into utter confusion. They re- 

* *' According to the account given to the 
author by a Russian officer who was in the 
battle (Lieutenant Schaufup), two of the 
squares weA broken, and one of them, six : 
teen hundred in number, of Murom’s regi- 
ment, was entirely out to pieces as the men 
atood in their ranks. Six guns were also 
token CHESNEYf 219. 


gained the position they had left in 
the morning with heavy loss, but after 
having won a success which, if pro- 
perly supported by the Grand Yizier’s 
reserve, would not only have entirely 
cleared the road to Schumla, but 
achieved a glorious victory. 

125. The battle had now lasted four 
hours, and both parties, exhausted with 
fatigue, took a short repose during tho 
burning noou of the dog-days. The 
Turkish troops, resting under tho 
shade of their thickets, remained mo- 
tionless, as did the Russian which had 
been engaged. But Diebitch, perceiv- 
ing he had the whole Turkish army in 
his front, with their backs to Pravadi 
and tlicir faces to Schumla, resolved to 
bring on a decisive battle. He accord- 
ingly, without losing an instant, drew 
together every disposable man and gun 
to strengthen the centre, which was & 
chcval on tho highroad, a little in front 
of Madara, between Kouleftscha and 
Salpija. Twenty-four battalions and 
a body of hussars, consisting of Roth's 
and Rudiger’s corps, were kept in re- 
serve, to be at hand in case of disaster, 
and observe the garrison of Schumla, 
which might possibly attempt a sally 
during the action. Tho remainder of 
the army, consisting of Pahlen’s corps 
and two battalions of Roth’s, forming 
twenty battalions and forty squadrons, 
with the whole artillery, numbering a 
hundred and ten guns, all under xhe 
command of General Toll, was ordered 
to advance against tho enemy’s front. 
The column destined to lead the at- 
tack was formed of four battalions of 
infantry, supported by a brigade of 
hussars. In front of all was the 
horse-artillery of Amoldi, consisting 
of twenty -four pieces, supported by 
Pahlen’s guns, thirty-five m number, 
which opened a terrible fire of round 
shot, and then canister, on the enemy's 
position, and deservedly earned a his- 
toric name on this memorable occa- 
sion. 

126. The Turkish artillery conflated 
in all of fifty -six pieces ; and being/ 
entirely draum by oxen, it was littre 
better than batteries of position, and: 
wholly unable to reply with effect 
the concentrated fire which tile Rus 
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sian guns, all drawn by horses, brought 
to bear on the decisive point. Ac- 
cordingly, the Ottomans suflbred very 
severely from the fire of the Russian 
guns, which at length, to the number 
of a hundred, were brought to the 
front, and were sending round shot 
and canister among their lines. The 
young soldiers, of whom there were a 
great number on the Turkish side, at 
length began to grow nervous with 
the incessant crash of the branches 
above their heads, as well as the fear- 
ful chasms which the balls made in 
their own ranks. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, they made good the position 
till five o’clock, when three Turkish 
caissons having accidentally exploded 
in the centre of their line, a sudden 
panic arose, and the whole army lied in 
confusion. Entangled in the rocks and 
thickets among which it was placed, 
the artillery could not be brought olf, 
and forty pieces, with three mortars, 
were taken in the first charge of the 
victorious Russians, who, with loud 
shouts, now broke in on all sides, and 
pursued the fugitives with the utmost 
vigour. Five thousand were slain in 
the battle and pursuit, fifteen hundred 
were made prisoners, and .more than 
half the fugitives threw away their 
aims, and never were seen again. But 
the victory was by no means bloodless 
to the Russians ; for they had to la- 
ment the loss of one thousand five hun- 
dred killed and a thousand wounded, 
chiefly in the early part of the action. 

127. Had Diebitch been aware of 
the ftxtefit of the disaster which had 
been sustained by the Turks, or, even 
without knowing it, had he possessed 
the energy of Napoleon or Paskewitch, 
he would have put himself at the head 
of his reserve, which had not been en- 
gaged, that very night, and moved di- 
rect upon Schumla, which would, in 
that event, have proved an easy con- 
quest The garrison had made a sally 
during the battle, which had at first 
beenmttended with some success ; but 
it was at length repulsed with heavy 
loss. It was probable, therefore, that 
that important fortress would have 
fallen in the first tumult of victory ; 
the more ^especially as the garrison, in 


its hurried retreat, abandoned some 
of the exterior redoubts, which had 
proved such serious impediments in 
the preceding campaign. But the 
Russian general, though profoundly 
versed in strategy, as his recent maren 
from the Danube evinced, was not 
equally master of tactics ; and, above 
all, he was not sufficiently aware of 
the value of time in war, and the im- 
portance of the utmost vigour in carry- 
ing into execution the able designs 
which ho had formed. He contented 
himself, therefore, with simply driving 
the garrison back into the inner works, 
and despatched Roth, on the 12th, to 
Marash, and Rudiger to Eski-Stam- 
boul, in order to intercept the retreat- 
ing Ottomans. General Matadoff, who 
commanded the advanced-guard, fell 
in, near the latter place, with fifteen 
hundred Turkish cavalry, who were 
supported by the fire of three redoubts 
constructed in 1828. They held the 
post till the arrival of the Russian 
artillery obliged them to evacuate it, 
which they did not do till the greater 
part of them had been put to the 
sword. Their defence, however, gave 
time for the Grand Vizier to pass with 
six thousand horse, and he reached 
Schumla, by a circuitous route, on the 
morning of the 13tli. The infantry, 
who had been joined by the troops left 
in the lines before Pravadi, came in 
on that and the succeeding day, by 
scrambling through, the rocks and 
woods ; but then appeared the magni- 
tude of the loss they had sustained. 
The Grand Vizier could only muster 
twelve thousand foot-soldiers and ait 
thousand horse, with twelve guns — 
the poor remains of forty thousand 
men and fifty -six guns, which had 
issued from the place, in fine order, 
a few days before. 

128. This brilliant ex peflti ion of the 
commander-in-chif^tfs^raea, but did 
not suspend, the siege of SUistfia. 
By the end of May all the outworks 
had been carried ; and on the 11th 
June the third parallel was completed, 
and the fire of the breaching batteries 
was so effective that they completely 
silenced that of the enemy opposed to 
them. On the following night the 
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sail was run up close to the covered- were only occupied by 6000 men ! 
way, and mines were worked out un- There are twelve or fifteen mountain - 
dor to blow it into the ditch. Still the paths over that celebrated range, but 
Turks made a most gallant defence, only six which deserve the name of 
notwithstanding the discouragement roads, or are at all practicable for car- 
produced by the victory of Kouleft- riages or artillery. These are — tho 
sclia ; and at daybreak on the 19th old Roman road from Sophia to Tar- 
they made a general sortie, which was tar-Bazadgik, which is the present 
in the outset attended with such sue- way from Constantinople to Belgrade 
cess that the Russians were everywhere, and Vienna — two from Ternova, by 
driven back to their batteries, and Kusanlik and Silcmno — one from, 
the ground lost was not regained till Schumla, by Karnabat — one from Pra- 
noon on the following day. On the vadi, by Aidos — and one from Varna, 
next night tlic besiegers threw a num- along the sea-coast, by Bourgas. Of 
ber of rockets into the town, which, these the two from Ternova are tlio 
setting it on fire in several places, most difficult, as they pass over tho 
diffused general consternation. The highest and most inaccessible part of 
arrival of Dicbiteh at the besiegers’ the Balkan range ; and that by Aidos 
lines, on the day following, augmented is the most frequented, as a chasm in 
their vigour ; and the inhabitants of the hill renders the ascent slight and 
the fortress, seeing no chance of being comparatively easy. It goes first by 
relieved, besieged the governor with the valley of the Kamtjik, from tho 
petitions for a capitulation. Their northern side, and crosses the ridge 
entreaties, however, were sternly re- between Kouprikioi and Aidos. Tho 
fused, until the 30tli June, when a mountains there are not above three 
great mine under the rampart having thousand feet in height ; and the 
been exploded, made a yawning breach summit-level of the road, which is a 
in it, which, by the concentric fire of very good one, is not above half that 
the Russian artillery, was soon rendered height. The hills are chiefly conical, 
practicable. Seeing further resistance and generally clothed with oak and 
hopeless, the two pachas who com- heeeli trees of a very large size ; tho 
manded in the town agreed to surren- valleys arc bold, shut in with steep 
der. The troops were made prisoners of precipices, and largely covered with 
war, and to the number of nine thou- evergreens. The abutments on tho 
sand laid down their arms. There southern side, which are higher than 
were found on the ramparts two him- those on the northern, are chiefly of 
dred and tliirty-eiglit pieces of cannon, limestone, terminating in walls of 
besides thirty -one on board the llo- rock from fifty to two hundred feet in 
tilla in the harbour ; and tliirty-eiglit height. Numerous streams and thick 
standards fell into the hands of the underwood abound in the* northern 
Victors. The armed inhabitants were slopes ; and owing to these impedi- 
allowed to retire, without their wea- meats, tho elevated plateaus on tho 
pons, to any place they chose ; but summit of tlic mountains cannot bo 
none of them availed themselves of the reached without very great difficulty, 
permission ; and the Russians entered 130. It may readily be conceived 
the fortress by the breach, with colours what fatalities for defence a mountain 
flying, onth e 1st July. ridge of this description was calculated 

129. had the Turks in to afford, especially to an army pos- 

Sdhumla made oTthe breathing-time sessing the numerous and admirable 
afforded them by the resistance of Sil- marksmen which the Turkish ptis- 
listria, which had stood thirty-seven sessed. But the Grand Vizie§> pre- 
days of open trenches, that in the occupied with tho idea that Schumla 
beginning of August, when' the place was the real object of attack, and that* 
fell, there were still only 18,000 troops it would prove the vital point in this, 
in that fortress, and the eastern passes as it had done in all preceding esufrv 
of tho Balkan* between it and the sea, paigns, was intent only on its prea0$ 
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vation, and neglected the eastern pass, 
although the direction of the enemy’s 
attack on Varna, Pravadi, and Size- 
polis, clearly indicated that the serious 
attempt was to be made in that direc- 
tion. The better to confirm him in 
his error, Diebitch no sooner found 
himself at the head of a large dispos- 
able force by the fall of Silistria, than 
he made the most ostentatious show 
of preparation for a grand attack on 
Schumla with his whole forces. De- 
tachments during the day incessantly 
arrived in the camp before that for- 
tress, with banners dying and music 
playing; but in the night, and care- 
fully concealed by a chain of outposts, 
other detachments of an equal or larger 
amount defiled in silence to the left* 
to reinforce the corps of Roth and 
Rudiger, which had entered the valley 
of the Kaintjik with the view of pass- 
ing the Baikan by the Aidos pass. 
These precautions so entirely suc- 
ceeded in deceiving the enemy, that 
while Roth, Rudiger, and Pahlen, with 
25,000 men, were at the northern en- 
trance of the pass, nothing had boon 
done to defend it, except throwing up 
a few trifling intrcuchmcnts, and sta- 
tioning 3000, with 12 guns, at Koup- 
rikioi, at the foot of the northern slope 
of the central ridge of the mountain, 
and an equal force at Podbachi, on the 
lower Kamtjik. 

131. Having ascertained that the 
passes were still in this defenceless 
state, Diebitch determined immedi- 
ately to force the passage. His plan 
was, # thaf Roth should penetrate along 
the sea - coast to Bourgas ; Rudiger 
inarch from Pravadi, by Kouprikioi, 
on Aidos ; Pahlen and the headquarters 
follow the former ; and Krasowsky be 
left before Schumla. Having, like 
Csesar in his Gallic campaigns, given 
each soldier four days* provisions, 
and put ten days’ more in the wag- 
gons which followed each regiment, 
the march began on the 17th July. 
Gen&fel Roth, with 8000 men, advanced 
by the sea-coast to Missivri, which he 
reached after forcing the passage of 
the Kamtjik above Podbachi, ana de- 
feating sipft^ bodies of the enemy 
in several encounters, and he there 


entered into communication with tlio 
Russian fleet in the Bay of Bourgas. 
At the same time Rudiger, with 9000 
men, entered the valley of the Kamt- 
jik, carried the slight works erected 
there, threw a bridge over the stream, 
and moved against the 3000 men sta- 
tioned at Kouprikioi. While some 
regiments advanced, with music play- 
ing and colours flying, against the front 
of the Turks, a still larger body turned 
their flank and threatened their retreat. 
Instantly, on seeing the latter on the 
heights, the Ottomans took to flight, 
leaving all their guns and 500 pris- 
oners in the hands of the Russians, 
who did not lose a single man. To- 
avoid the strong defile between tlio 
Kamtjik and Aidos, Rudiger now 
turned to his left, and descended tlio 
right hank of the river till he came 
to a cross-road much lower down, 
which led by a long circuit, hut through 
a more practicable country, to the lat- 
ter place. ]S T o obstacle now opposed 
the passage of the mountain, which ho 
ascended and crossed without further 
resistance. At the summit the Rus- 
sian troops obtained a view of the whole 
southern slopes of the Balkan, declin- 
ing in height till they melted into tlio 
plain, with the Bay of Bourgas lying 
embosomed in the wood-clad lulls, 
which formed the eastern extremity of 
the ridge. Turkey seemed lost ; its 
mountain barrier was passed, and the 
cheers of the troops as they reached 
the summit announced their joy at 
having surmounted the harrier hitherto 
deemed impassable, and beholding tlio 
bay at their feet covered with their 
sails. Pursuing tlieir march without 
any further serious opposition, the 
corps of Roth, on the left, occupied 
Bourgas, and entered into communi- 
cation with the garrison of Sizepolis ; 
while that of Rudiger, on the right, 
two days after, ei^Jeaf’r^SSRos at the- 
soutliem foot of the mountains, qftcr 
defeating a body of 10, 000 Turks, who 
endeavoured to dispute the passage. 
There Diebitch concentrated his whole 
army on the 27th, to the number of 
25,000 men, with 96 guns. 

132. When the Grand Vizier, at. 
Schumla, at length obtained intelli- 
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gence of what was going forward on 
his right, towards the sea, he in haste 
detached ten thousand men to guard 
the passes above Kouprikioi and on 
the Kamtjik, never supposing that 
they coula. have been already won. 
But they arrived too late, and after 
sustaining the defeat just mentioned 
in front of Aidos, brought back the 
mournful intelligence that the moun- 
tains had been passed by an army 
which, with Oriental exaggeration, 
was described as more numerous than 
the leaves of the forest and the sand 
of the sea. In truth, however, it was 
neither the one nor the other; and 
Diebitch’s position, however brilliant 
in appearance, was in reality fraught 
with danger. His posts occupied the 
immense line from Bourgas, on the 
Black Sea, to Selimno, in the heart of 
Mount H semus, a distance of above 
eighty miles* as well as from Silistria 
to Aidos, a distance of a hundred and 
fifty ; and such was the dispersion of 
force occasioned by the necessity of 
keeping detachments on the principal 
points of these immense lines, that 
the disposable body to the south of 
the Balkan did not exceed twenty-one 
thousand men. In front of these were 
twenty thousand Turks, who had fal- 
len back from tlie passes, and been 
swelled by the whole armed Mussulman 
population in the towns through which 
they retired. On their right Hank was 
the Pacha of Scodra, who might ere 
long be expected on the scene of action 
with twenty-live thousand Arnauts 
and Albanians ; and in their rear was 
the Grand Yizier with eighteen thou- 
sand, in the intrenched camp at 
Schumla. Impressed with these dan- 
gers, Dicbitch wisely halted at Aidos, 
and sent forward detachments, by tlie 
route of Karnabat and Kazan, to open 
a communication with General Kras- 
owsky, iFffd iii I |i mi 1 1 ili il the blockad- 
ing force before Schumla. This was 
effected without difficulty, and the 
important post of Jamboli, on the 
Tondjia, seized by eight hundred light 
cavalry, although held by twelve thou- 
sand Turks, who evacuated it in a 
panic. But still the situation of the 
Russian general was full of danger, 
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and it was evident there was no middle 
course between dictating a glorious 
peace or total ruin. Like Napoleon 
at Moscow, or at Vienna after Aspern, 
he hail got into a situation in which 
the first step in retreat was the com- 
mencement of ruin j and such was the 
anxiety felt at St Petersburg on the 
subject, that the Emperor ordered a 
fresh levy of ninety thousand men in 
his dominions, and contracted a loan 
of 42,000,000 florins (£2,000,000) in 
Holland, for the prosecution of the 
war. 

133. In these critical circumstances, 

the resolution and firmness of General 
Dicbitch triumphed over all obstacles, 
and, by concealing the weakness of 
his position, extricated him from its 
real dangers, and brought about a glo- 
rious peace. A considerable body of 
Turks had collected at Selimno, a 
town on the southern slope of the Bal- 
kan, and from whence a flank attack 
might be made on the Russian line of 
communication, in the advance from 
Aidos to Adrianople. He resolved, 
accordingly, after giving his troops 
ten days’ rest at trio former place, 
during which he had opened his com- 
munications with Krasowsky, to re- 
commence liis forward movement by 
an attack on this body of the enemy, 
which was eight thousand strong. The 
assault took place on the 11th August, 
and was conducted with such secrecy 
anil skill that it proved a complete sur- 
prise. Though intrenched, according 
to their usual custom, the Turks, who 
were taken unawares, made scarcely 
any resistance. The whole took to 
flight and dispersed, leaving their 
guns, nine in number, in the hands of 
the enemy, who entered Selimno next 
day, amidst the cheers of an immense 
concourse of spectators, and preceded 
by the Greek clergy, with the Cross 
in their hands, who offered the victors 
bread and salt, and testified the ut- 
most joy at being delivered iromth^ir 
oppressors. ■ . ’ 

134. This success was of great 7 
portance to Diebitch, for it entire^ 
cleared his right flank on the march m- - 
Adrianople, made him master <rf ’WpS 
chief central passes over the Balkan*^ 
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and opened the direct communication 
with Krasowsky before Schumla. The 
extreme left of the Russian army soon 
after made several important acquisi- 
tions on the shores of the Black Sea. By 
these means the communication with 
the fleet, and all the supplies which it 
bore, was rendered secure. The Turk- 
ish army of reserve, twenty thousand 
strong, deceived by the exaggerated 
reports which had been spread of Die- 
bitch's force, did not advance beyond 
the ridge of low hills, twenty -five miles 
in front of Constantinople, which liad 
so often in ancient times served as a 
barrier against the northern barbarians. 
Encouraged by these circumstances, 
the Russian general determined on ad- 
vancing to Adrianople. After giving 
his troops a day's rest accordingly at 
Jamboli, lie advanced by forced marches 
down the course of the river Toiuljia, 
towards that city. Neither the ardent 
rays of the sun, which shone forth with 
uncommon brilliancy, nor the length 
of the marches, generally twenty miles 
a-day, nor the nigged nature of the 
roads, which were far worse than those 
over the Balkan, could retard the pro- 
gress of the troops. On they pressed 
with ceaseless vigour, animated to the 
highest degree by the prospect of their 
approaching conquest. When the guns 
stuek fast, or the horses were unable to 
drag them up the ascents, the soldiers 
harnessed themselves in, and got them 
through, ill which they were joyfully 
assisted by the peasants of the country, 
who beheld with transport, after an 
absence of • four hundred years, the 
standards of the Cross waving in their 
valleys. A word from Diebitch would 
have excited a general insurrection 
against the Ottomans; but, guided by 
the humane orders of the Emperor, he 
restrained it, and approached the an- 
cient capital of the empire, attended 
only by a joyful and friendly crowd. 
Twelve thousand Turkish regulars made 
a show of resistance, but it was but a 
show ; a capitulation was entered into, 
by which the soldiers pave up their 
anus and artillery, consisting of ftfty- 
i six guns, and the armed inhabitants 
warned to their homes. N ext day the 
magistrates brought the keys of the 


city, which they laid at Diebitch's feet ; 
the people rushed in crowds to meet 
their deliverers; the Russian general 
passed the gates of the town in tmimph, 
and took up his residence in th? palace, 
recently prepared for Sultan Mahmoud; 
and the entry of the Muscovites into 
the ancient capital of their hereditary 
enemies, “ resembled," says Diebitch, 

“ rather a popular fete, than the mili- 
tary conquest of a hostile capital." 

135. The better to augment the re- 
port of the magnitude of his forces, and 
keep up the prestige of their invinci- 
bility, as well as to provide them with 
the means of subsistence, the Russian 
general, after this splendid success, 
made a great dispersion of his forces. 
Like IN T apoleon, after the battle of Jena, 
and with similar success, he spread 
them out from the centre at Adrianople 
like a fan, in every direction. While 
the advanced guards of the centre, com- 
posed of Roth’s corps, were pushed on 
the highroad to (Constantinople us far as 
Louie- Bourgas, only eighty miles from 
the capital, the left wing, under, Palilen, 
advanced and took Midiah, within six- 
ty-five miles from the entrance of the 
Bosphorus, where it entered into com- 
munication with Admiral Greigls squad- 
ron; and the light, consisting of a 
strong detachment under General Siew- 
ers, moved forward by Trajanopolis on 
Enos, in the Mediterranean, which it 
reached on the same day, and met the 
fleet of Admiral Heiden, which was at 
anchor, expecting them in the hay. 
At Adrianople, in the centre, there re- 
mained only Rudiger’s corps in reserve, 
not numbering 5000 bayonets. At the 
same time Krasowsky, by repeated at- 
tacks, so imposed upon the garrison of 
Seliumla, that, so far from thinking 
of disquieting these movements, they 
deemed themselves fortunate to be able 
to preserve their own redoubts. Thus 
tlie Russian army ex^p^'*'S , SSP , mighty 
arms from the Euxine to the Medites- 
raneau, across the entire breadth of 
Turkey, a distance of one hundred and 
forty miles, and was supported by a, 
powerful fleet at the extremity of either 
flank ; while at the same time’ its re- 
serve blockaded eighteen thousand man 
in Schumla, and its advanced-guard me* * , 
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noted Constantinople. But its strength 
was not equal to so great an expansion 
of its force, and in reality it was on the 
verge of the most terrible catastrophe. 
In the middle of September the force 
under Dicbitcli at Adrianople did not 
exceed fifteen thousand men; and a 
British officer, who saw them all mus- 
tered for a grand review on 8th No- 
vember, has recorded, in his interest- 
ing work on the campaign, “ that there 
were scarcely thirteen thousand men of 
all arms in the field.”* 

136. Immense was the impression 
produced by these decisive events, both 
at Constantinople and over Europe. 
The terror in the Turkish capital was 
extreme ; for the Christians apprehend- 
ed an immediate massacre from the in- 
furiated Mussulmans, and the latter 
were not less apprehensive of extermi- 
nation from the avenging swords of the 
victorious Muscovites. The Sultan was 
besieged at one time by deputations 
from the violent Ottomans, urging the 
immediate arming of all the followers 
of the Prophet, and the most severe 
measures against the Christians; at an- 
other, with the most urgent entreaties 
from the hitter, supported by the ear- 
nest representations of the ambassadors 
of the Western powers, to yield to ne- 
cessity, ami avert the threatening dan- 
gers by an immediate concession of the 
demands of Russia. The English am- 
bassador, Sir Robert Cordon, and the 
Austrian, were in an especial manner 
active in their efforts to bring about an 
accommodation by moderating the de- 
mands of Russia on the one hand, and 
overcoming the obstinacy of the Sultan 
■oil the other. It is no wonder they 
were so ; for the statesmen at the head 
of both countries, the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Prince Mettemieh, were 
•equally impressed with the necessity of 
preventi ng th e destruction of the bal- 
ance of would result from 

the conquest of Turkey. A secret con- 
vention nad been entered into between 
them to avert such a catastrophe by 
force of arms ; and the English admiral 

in the Mediterranean had orders, if the 

• 

* At this moment there lay in the hospitals 
at Adriauoplo no less tlian 4691 sick men— 
Moltk, ii. 215. c 
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Russian proved obdurate, to .attack the 
fleet of Admiral Heiden in the Greek 
waters, and conduct it as a pledge to 
Malta. The efforts of these able di- 
plomatists, joined to the exaggerated 
reports of Diebitcli’s force, who was re- 
presented as being at the gates of the 
capital at the head of sixty thousand 
men, at length overcame the firmness 
of Sultan Mahmoud, and, with tears in 
liis eyes, lie agreed to the Treaty of 
Adiuaxople, one of the most glorious 
in the Russian, one of the most dis- 
astrous in the Turkish, annals. 

137. By this celebrated treaty the 
Emperor * of Russia restored to the 
Sublime Porte the two principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, and all the 
places in Bulgaria and Roumelia con- 
quered by his arms, with the exception 
of the islands at the mouth of the Dan- 
ube, which were reserved to Russia. 
All com] nests in Asia Minor were in 
like manner restored to Turkey, with 
the exception of the fortresses of Anapa, 
Poti, Aklialzikh, Atskhur, and Ak- 
lialkalaki, which, with a considerable 
territory round them, were ceded to 
Russia, and, in a military point of 
view, constituted most important ac- 
quisitions. All the privileges and im- 
munities secured by the former treaties 
(those of Ackerman, Bucharest, and 
Kainardji), as well as the conventions 
relative to Servia, wore ratified in their 
fullest extent by articles 5 and 6. An 
entire and unqualified amnesty was 
provided for all political offenders in 
every part of the Turkish dominions. 
The passage of the Dardanelles was 
declared open to all Russian merchant 
vessels, as well as those of all vessels 
at peace with the Sublime Porte, with 
all guarantees requisite to secure to 
Russia the undisturbed navigation of 
the Black Sea. The indemnity to be 
awarded to Russian subjects complain- 
ing of arbitrary acts on the part of 
the Turkish Government was fixed at 
1,500,000 Dutch ducats, or £ 750 , 000 ,. 
payable in eighteen months ; and that 
to the Russian Government, for the ex- 
penses of the war, at 10,000,000 ducats, 
or about £5, 000, 000 storling. The eva-» 
cuation of the Turkish territories tWf * 
to take place progressively as the 111* 
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demnity was discharged, ami not to be 
completed till it was entirely paid up. 

138. Another convention, signed the 
same day, of still greater eventual im- 
portance, determined the respective 
rights of the parties to "Wallacliia and 
Moldavia. It provided that the lios- 
podars of these provinces should be 
elected for life, and not, as heretofore, 
for seven years ; that the pachas and 
officers of the Porte in the adjoining 
provinces were not to he at liberty to 
•intermingle in any respect in their 
concerns ; that the. middle, of the Dan- 
ube was to be the boundary between 
them to the junction of that river with 
the Prutli ; and, “the better to secure 
the future inviolability of Moldavia and 
VVallacliia, the Sublime Porte engaged 
3 lot to maintain any fortified post or 
uny Mussulman establishment mi the 
'north of the Danube; that the towns 
situated on the left bank, including 
Cliurgcvo, should be. restored to Wal- 
lacliia, and their fortifications never 
restored; and all Mussulmans holding 
possessions on the left bank were to be 
bound to sell them to the natives in the 
space of eighteen months. The gov- 
ernment of the liospodars was to he 
entirely independent of Turkey; and 
they were to be liberated from the 
quota of provisions they had hitherto 
been bound to furnish to Constanti- 
nople and the fortresses on the Dan- 
ube. They were to bo occupied by the 
Russian troops till the indemnity was 
fully paid up, for which ten years were 
allowed; and to he relieved of all tri- 
bute to the Porte during their occupa- 
tion,* and for two years after it had 
ceased. ” 

139. Before this treaty was signed 
by the Emperor of Russia, the negotia- 
tions were on the point of being broken 
off by a mdc third party, who threat- 
ened to intervene between the con- 
tracting parties. This was no other 
than the Pacha of Scodra, who, in the 
end of September, appeared at Philip- 
poli with twenty-five thousand men, 
and declared his intention of breaking 
off the proposed peace. It may readily 
be conceived what alarm this extraor- 

' dinary and unexpected apparition be- 
casioned to the Russian comniander-in- 


cliief. Ho instantly ordered Generals 
Geismar and Kisselef to hasten with all 
the troops they could collect from Wal- 
la cilia, and menace the Turkish leader’s 
com munieations. Geismar, with twelve 
thousand men, made his way across tlio 
Danube, and, getting through the pass 
of Vrayza, in the Balkan, he succeeded 
in getting into the rear of the pacha 
near Sophia. The latter, however, con- 
tinued to advance, declaring that he 
would he in Adrianople in eight days ; 
and lie had already got to Hermanli, 
half-way from Philippoli to that city, 
when lie was met by the messengers of 
the Sultan with the ratification of the 
treaty. This stopped his singular hos- 
tile movement, and he withdrew to 
the position lie occupied before it com- 
menced. But it revealed the danger- 
ous position of the Russians, and the 
depth of the abyss from which they had 
been rescued by the fortunate audacity 
of Diebitch, and the want of co-opera- 
tion in the Turkish commanders ; for 
if the Pacha had advanced a month 
sooner, nothing could have saved the 
Russians from a disaster similar to the 
Moscow retreat. The truth was, he 
belonged to the old party of the jani- 
zaries ; and his object was to hang back 
till the necessities of the Sultan enabled 
him to make terms for the restoration 
of that body with his sovereign, and 
he lost his opportunity by delaying too 
loug. 

1 40. The contest of Greece became a 
matter of such secondary importance, 
after its independence was secured by 
the convention of 6th July 1827, and 
the battle of Navarino, and when tlio 
Russians and Turks were dealing such 
weighty blows to each other on tlio 
hanks of the Danube, that a few words 
will suffice to give a summary of its 
progress during the years 1828 and 
1829. Threatened with a formidable 
invasion from the nort%ffand with 
tlieir navy ruined, ‘Hiiti Egypt cut-off 
from sending its formidable succours, 
the Ottomans were in no condition to 
resume offensive operations. But as 
Ibrahim Pacha had received positive 
orders from tig) Sultan to hold out to 
the last extremity, and he refused to 
nuit his hold of Navarino. and the 
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other fortresses in his possession in 
the Morea, an expedition was sent 
from France, with the concurrence of 
the British Government, to compel 
him to evacuate them. It consisted 
of fifteen thousand men, under the 
command of Marshal Maison, and 
landed in the Morea on the 25th 
August 1828. They were received 
with transports by the Greeks, who 
had been informed by the President, 
Capo d* 1 stria, that they came to com- 
plete their deliverance. Ibrahim was 
in no condition to resist so formidable 
a mediator ; and, accordingly, a con- 
vention was concluded on the 7tli Sep- 
tember, in virtue of which the whole 
Egyptian troops were embarked, and 
conveyed to Alexandria, in English 
and French vessels.' The Turkish gar- 
rison in Navarino and Motion made 
some show of resistance, but it was 
soon overcome, and the places surren- 
dered to the English sea forces and the 
French troops ; while the castle of the 
Morea, which stood a siege, was speed- 
ily reduced by the scientific skill of the 
French engineers. Before the end of 
autumn, the whole of the Morea was 
cleared of the Ottomans ; but it was 
not deemed expedient to push the con- 
quest of the Allies farther at that time, 
as it was not then determined whether 
more than the Morea should form part 
of the infant state. 

141. Relieved, however, of the en- 
ormous load which had so long op- 
pressed them, and against which they 
had so heroically struggled, the Greeks 
soon showed that they were in a con- 
dition to recover their independence 
without external aid. When the dis- 
ciplined battalions of Egypt were with- 
drawn, they had no difficulty in making 
head against their Ottoman enemies. 
Candia was, after a severe struggle, 
almost entirely recovered by the Chris- 
tians, and T irrka shut up in Canea 
and ji few other strongholds. An ex- 
pedition under Colonel Fabvier against 
Chios failed ; but a nest of pirates in 
Carabuso, the refuge of that species of 
malefactors ever since the (lays of Pom- 
j>ey, was rooted out by the British fleet. 
The appointment of Count Capo d’ls- 
tiin to the presidency of the state had 


a surprising effect in stilling the inter- 
nal discord which had so long paralysed 
its strength ; fur it was known that ho 
was supported by the influence of Rus- 
sia, and it seemed hopeless to struggle 
against such a power. Chief after chief 
sent in their adhesion to the new gov- 
ernment ; and so much was the mili- 
tary strength of the infant kingdom 
increased by this unanimity, that tlio 
government was enabled to undertake 
and carry tli rough with success several 
enterprises which materially enlarged 
its bounds. Ten thousand Turks were 
still in Attica, which forbade any at- 
tempt to regain that province, but in 
western Greece the progress of the 
Christians was uninterrupted. Deem- 
ing them supported by the French 
army, the Ottomans considered it 
hopeless to attempt any resistance. 
Salona, with its garrison of eight hun- 
dred men, capitulated ; Lcpauto and 
A mitolicon followed the example; and 
at length the standards of the Cross 
again waved on the blood-stained ram- 
parts of Missolonglii. Ail invasion of 
live thousand Albanians was repulsed, 
and the invaders compelled to capitu- 
late to the Greeks at Pietra, and all the 
Turkish garrisons in that quarter were 
withdrawn. The families which had 
withdrawn from the Morea to the shel- 
ter of the islands returned after the 
withdrawal of the Egyptians, in such 
numbers that the sounds of industry 
and the voice of gladness were again 
heard in the land. Finally, the rev- 
enue of tlie state was so much increased 
with its altered fortunes, that Capo 
(IT stria was able to announce to*tne 
legislature, assembled at Argos on the 
13th July, that the ways and means 
were equal to the expenditure, each 
amounting to 25,000,000 Turkish pi- 
astres, or £700,000. In the receipts, 
however, were included a loan of 
8,000,000 piastres from France, and 
one of 4,000,000 from Russia, being 
just half of the entire revenue. 

142. The limits of Greece were fixed 
by a protocol, signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries of Russia, England, and 
France, at London, on March 22, 1829, 
to which Russia and Turkey gave their 
adhesion by article 10 of the treaty of 
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Adrianoplc. By this treaty Greece 
Avas to include the whole mainland of 
Turkey to the south of a line from 
Arta in the Adriatic to Yolo in the 
Archipelago. It was to embrace also 
the whole islands of the jEgean Sea 
known under the name of the Cy- 
clades, with Euboea or Ncgropont, but 
neither Candia nor Cyprus. The 
islands embraced in these limits con- 
tained three hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand souls, of which only two 
thousand were even then to be found 
in the unhappy Chios, instead of its 
former population of eighty- live thou- 
sand ; and the whole inhabitants of 
the state were about six hundred thou- 
sand. Greece was to remain tributary 
to Turkey, and to pay an annual sum 
of 1,500,000 piastres (£100,000), but 
it was to be governed entirely by its 
own inhabitants and laws ; and the in- 
fant nation was placed under the guar- 
antee of Russia, France, and England. 
The state was to be monarchical, but 
no sovereign was to be placed on the 
throne belonging to the reigning fami- 
lies of any of the powers which signed 
the treaty of July 6, 1827; a complete 
amnesty was to be proclaimed by the 
Porte in favour of all persons, without 
exception, who had been concerned in 
the Greek revolution ; and a year was to 
be accorded reciprocally to the Greeks 
to sell their property in Turkey, and the 
Turks to dispose of their property in 
Greece. The limits thus assigned were 
subsequently contracted, and the line 
drawn on the continent, not from Yolo 
to Alta, but from Arta to Cape Ar- 
myro, jn the Gulf of Volo, in conside- 
ration of which the tribute was remit- 
ted, and the sovereignty of the Porte 
entirely excluded. These limits in- 
cluded Missolonghi and Thessaly, but 
they excluded Ipsara, Chios, and Sa- 
mos, and left the beautiful islands of 
Crete and Cyprus to languish still un- 
der the tyrannical government of the 
Ottomans. 

148. There wore extraordinary dif- 
ficulties in the way of an amicable 
settlement of the Greek question, in 
consequence of the jealousies of the 
lb powers which had signed the treaty of 
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6th July; and this must always bo 
taken into account, in considering the 
merits or demerits of the statesmen 
who were parties to its arrangement. 
But considered with reference to the in- 
terests of religion, humanity, or Euro- 
pean independence, there never was a 
greater mistake committed than inmak - 
ing the limits of Greece so contracted. 
Nature had pointed out what they 
should have been ; they should have? 
embraced the whole countries where tin? 
Greek race was still predominant. A 
line drawn from Cnttaro on the Adri- 
atic to Salonica on the /Egean would 
have included this region ; leaving 
out Scrvia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the 
Trans - Danubian provinces, where, 
though hostility to the Mussulmans ia 
as strong, diifercnt races of northern 
conquerors have settled, and greatly 
preponderate over the original inhabi- 
tants. Above all, the whole islands 
of the Archipelago, including Candia, 
Cyprus, Samos, Mitylcne, Lemnos, Te- 
nedos, and Ipsara, should have been 
included in the limits of the new 
state. Ina kingdom so constituted, the 
maritime and commercial interests: 
would have been predominant ; and in 
such a community it need not ho said 
with whom the real alliance of people 
as well as government would have 
been formed. Private interest, iden- 
tity of feelings and pursuits, would 
have made both lean on England. 
Constituted as the Greek state actu- 
ally was by the convention of 22d 
March, it of necessity looked to Rus- 
sia. Too weak for independence, too 
large for neglect, it presented a tempt- 
ing prize to Muscovite ambition, to 
the government of which, from iden- 
tity of religion, the people on the 
mainland at least were naturally in- 
clined. It was a great thing, doubt- 
less, for the interest of humanity, to 
have rescued even a potfi'ja of the 
Christians in Turkey irom the Otto- 
man gripe, and the heroic efforts of 
the Greeks to secure their independ- 
ence well deserved such a reward ; but 
in a political point of view, and with 
reference to the interests of Europe, 
it has been detrimental rather than 

* e 
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the reverse. It has weakened theMus - moved by the fact that the Mussiil- 
sulman barrier against Russia , and man race is everywhere declining, the 
not created a Christian one . Such has Christian is everywhere increasing ; 
been the consequence of doing things and that while the former is chiefly to 
by halves— of not regarding, in pro- be found in the proud and lazy inha- 
spective arrangements, the obvious bitants of towns, the latter constitutes 
tendency of human affairs, and seek- the great bulk of the robust .cultivators 
ing to prop up existing influences, of the country. Yet how is this auo- 
without seeing that the time has come nialous and perilous state of things to 
when they must be swept away. The be terminated, when the Ottomans arc 
alarm now so generally, and with so in possession of the government, and 
much reason, felt in Europe at Rus- form the war caste aiulmilitary strength 
sian predominance in the East, would of the state, and it is with them that 
have been avoided, if the obvious step the Western powers are in alliance, 
of establishing Greece on a respec- and whose dominion their national 
table and efficient footing had been faith is bound to uphold ? 
adopted, after the opportunity of en- 144. The Emperor Nicholas said to 
iirely restoring a Christian monar- Sir G. H. Seymour, the English am- 
c*hy at Constantinople had been lost, bassador at St Petersburg, on Fcbru- 
What is the circumstance which has ary 22, 1853 : “ There are several 
now rendered the Eastern question so things which I never will tolerate : I 
complicated, has caused the Western will not tolerate the permanent occu- 
powers to make such vast efforts to pation of Constantinople by the Rus- 
resist the encroachments of Russia, auras ; and it shall never be held by 
and brought France and England for the English, French, or any other 
the first time in history into a sincere great nation. Again, I will never per- 
and generous alliance ? It is not mit any attempt at the reconstruction 
merely the strength of Russia, great of the Byzantine Empire , or such an 
as it undoubtedly is, and formidable extension of Greece as would render her 
iu every respect to the liberties of a powerful state : still less will I per- 
Europe. It is the weakness of Tnr- mit the breaking-up of Turkey into 
key which is the real difficulty ; and little republics, asylums for the Kos- 
tliat arises from the circumstance that, sixths and Mazzinis, and other revolu- 
in its European dominions, two mil- tionists of Europe. Rather than sub- 
lions and a half of indolent Mussul- mit to any of these arrangements, I 
mans, with the sword in their hands, would go to war ; and as long as I have 
have obtained by wielding it the do- a man or a musket, I would carry it 
minion over seven millions and a half on." These memorable words at once 
o£ Christians, who hold the plough, accuse the past policy, and throw a 
the loom, and the sail in their grasp, steady light on tlxo future course which 
All the military strength of the state should be pursued by the Western 
is vested in the brave, barbarous, and powers on the Turkish (piestion. All 
tyrannical minority; all the civil re- admit that a barrier must be erected 
sources, nearly all the knowledge and against Russia ; the only question is, 
industry of the community, in the un- How is that barrier to be constructed? 
armed and pacific, but querulous ma- The Czar has taught us how that is to 
jority. How is such a state of things be done, for lie has told ns what he 
to be loagjgept up. in the finest por- will spend his last man and musket 
turn of Europ^rsmd in which, from ex- to prevent. It is evident that what 
tending intercourse with the Western he would spend his last sh illing and 
powers, the seeds of knowledge and musket to prevent, the rest of Europe 
civilisation are every day more widely should spend their last shilling And 
spread, and their blessings more gene- musket to effect; and this can only 
rally appreciated ? The thing is evi- be done by restoring the Byz&tttih® 
dently impossible; and if any doubt Empire in Europe, trader, the rulef# 
could exist upon it, it would bo re- a Christian government, or A gov- 
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eminent in which the rights of the 
Christians are effectually secured, 
with the guarantee of England, France, 
and Austria. This, however, is the 
remote and ultimate result: the one 
thing needful in the mean time is to 
rescue the Turkish dominions from 
the withering grasp of Russia: not 
less inimical to real Christianity than 
the oppressive rule of the Mussulman. 

145. Much has been said of the re- 
generation of the Turkish empire with- 
in the last thirty years, since the period 
to which the preceding history refers ; 
and great arc the expectations formed 
by a certain class of politicians of the 
social and political improvement of its 
inhabitants and institutions by the in- 
termixture of European ideas. Expe- 
rience has not yet enabled us to deter- 
mine whether these anticipations arc 
well founded, and it would be prema- 
ture to give any decided opinion on 
the subject. It is doubtless possible 
to give to Asiatic; troops and police the 
discipline and efficiency of European, 
and that is what lias taken place in 
Hindustan, Egypt, and Russia; and 
by working out the resources of Asiatic 
w ealth by the machinery of European 
civilisation, a great degree of tempor- 
ary power and vigour may be given to 
a state. Whether it is feasible to unite 
with it, in like manner, the institu- 
tions and habits of a different race and 
quarter of the globe, and whether it is 
possible to erect the fabric of European 
freedom on the basis of Asiatic servi- 
tude, is a question not yet determined; 
but on which it can only be said, that, 
if it *does take place, it will be con- 
trary to the experience of six hundred 
millions of men during six thousand 
years. 

146. The treaty of Adrianople af- 
fords a striking instance of that as- 
tute but ceaselessly encroaching policy 
w r hich has so long characterised the 
court of St Petersburg. They dis- 
claimed all idea of territorial aggran- 
disement at the commencement of the 
war; but they closed it by requiring 
the cession of a valuable territory on 
the Black Sea and in Georgia, includ- 
ing the strongest frontier fortresses of 
Turkey in Asia Minor, They did not 


openly claim the command of the na- 
vigation of the Danube ; but they com- 
pelled the cession of the islands at its 
mouth, which effectually gave it them. 
They made a great show of moderation 
in consenting to relinquish the Prin- 
cipalities which they had overrun ; but 
they agreed to do so only on payment 
of £5,000,000 public, and £750,000 of 
private indemnities — a sum equal to 
live-sixths of the whole revenue of 
'Turkey, and which it seemed impos- 
sible it could ever defray. In the 
mean time, they stipulated the de- 
struction of all the fortresses the 
Turks held on the left bank of tli© 
river, including Gi urge vo and llrahilov, 
and the sale of all the Mussulman pro- 
perty in the two provinces within eigh- 
teen months — steps obviously point- 
ing to their transference to a Christian 
government. They professed to re- 
spect the independence of Turkey; 
but they compelled its Government to 
recognise a right of interference in be- 
half of its Christian subjects, especi- 
ally in Servia, W allacliia, and Molda- 
via, inconsistent with anything like 
independence in a sovereign state, and 
the internal government of which pro- 
vinces was made quite independent of 
Turkish rule. These clauses might at 
any time give them the means of re- 
moving the war on plausible pretexts. 
Finally, by stipulating for an absolute 
and universal amnesty for all the sub- 
jects of the Porte who had been en- 
gaged in rebellion, they openly pro- 
claimed to all the world that they 
were the protectors of the disaffected 
iu the Sultan's dominions, and that! 
they w’ere to look to St Petersburg for 
a shield against the violence or injus- 
tice of their own Government. 

147. The campaigns of 1828 and 
1829, though they terminated to the 
disadvantage of Turkey, are yet emi- 
nently calculated to modify the ideas 
generally entertained as to the gjeat 
power of Russia iu aggressive warfare, 
as well as to evince the means of de- 
fence, in a military point of view, 
which the Ottoman dominions possess. 
Tlie Turks began the war under the 
greatest possible disadvantages. Their 
land forces had been, exhausted by 
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seven bloody campaigns with the reinforce them in the course of the 
Greeks ; their marine ruined in the second. _ Y et, with all this, they could 
battle of Navarino ; their enemies had only produce thirty -one thousand men 
the Command of the Euxine and the at the decisive battle of Kouleftsclia ; 
Aigean, the interior lines of eoimnuni- and when their victorious march was 
cation in their empire ; the janizaries, stopped, only fifteen thousand were 
the military strength of the state, had assembled at Adrianople ! Above a 
been in part destroyed, in part alien- hundred thousand men had perished 
ated; and only twenty thousand of in the two campaigns; and that, ac- 
the regular troops, intended to replace .cordingly, is the estimate formed by 
them, were as yet clustered round the the ablest military historian of the 
standards of the Prophet. On the war. A very small part of this im- 
other hand, the Russians bad been mense force died by the sword; fa- 
making their preparations for six tigue, sickness, desertion, produced 
years; they had enjoyed fourteen the greatest proportion of the dread- 
years of European peace ; and a Inin- ful chasm. The long march of twelve 
dred thousand armed men awaited on hundred miles from Moscow to Po- 
thc Pruth the signal to march to Con- land, the pestilential plains of Wal- 
stantinoplc. Yet with all these dis- lachia, the hardships of two cam- 
advantages, the scales hung all but paigns in the inhospitable hills or 
even between the contending parties, valleys of Bulgaria, did the rest. As 
Varna was only taken in the first cam- Turkey is the portion of Europe most 

K in eousequenco of the Russians exposed to the incursions of the Asia- 
g the command of the sea; the tics, so it is the one to which Provi- 
Balkan passed in the second, from the deuce has given the most ample means 
Grand Vizier having been outgeneraled of defence; for the plains of Walla- 
by the superior skill of Die bitch, cilia and Moldavia present a .perilous 
Even as it was, it was owing to trench- glacis, which must he passed before 
cry and disaffection that the daring the body of the fortress is reached; 
march to Adrianople did not termi- the Danube is a vast wet ditch, which 
nate in a disaster second only to the covers the interior defences ; the Bal- 
Moscow retreat. Had the Pacha of kail a rampart impassable when dc- 
Scodra come up three weeks earlier fended by gallant and faithful de- 
with his twenty -five thousand men, fenders. Sterility and desolation, the 
and united with the twenty thousand work of human tyranny, add to the 
who retired towards Constantinople, defences of nature. Of no country 
where would Diebitch with his twenty may it be so truly said, in Henry 
thousand have been? Had ten thou- JV. ’swords, “If you make war with 
sand English auxiliaries been by their a small army, you are beaten ; if with 
side, the Muscovite standards would a large one, starved.” , • % 

never have crossed the Balkan ; had 149. The strength of Russia m a 
twenty thousand French also been defensive is owing to the same cause 
there, they would have been hurled as its weakness in offensive war. Its- 
with disgrace beyond the Danube. prodigious distances are the cause of 
148. It itf not to be supposed, how- both. A third of Napoleon’s army* 
ever, that these startling results are to disappeared before it reached Smolen- 
be ascribed to any weakness in mili- sko, or had been engaged in any seri- 
tary strength on the part of Russia, or ous battle ; three-fourths had perished 
any^ extraordinary warlike resources before a flake of snow fell. One-third : 
which the Turks possess, independent of the troops which invaded Turkey 
of their geographical position. The in 1828 aud 1829 sank under the fo- 
strength which Russia put forth in tigues of the march, another third wi- 
the war was immense. A hundred and der the diseases and hardships of the- 
two thousand men crossed the Danube campaign which followed. It is the: 
in the course of the first campaign; same with the En glish in India, and 
fifty thousand ^vere brought up to from the same cause. With the re* 
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sources of a hundred millions of men 
at their command, they underwent a 
catastrophe, which rivalled the fate of 
Yarus’s legions, at the hands of the 
mountaineers of Afghanistan; they 
were soon after outnumbered, and 
brought to the verge of ruin by the 
Sikhs, who had only the resources of 
six millions to rely on. One-third of 
the invaders of Russiaperisli before they 
reach the country they are to assail ; 
one-third of the Russians perish before 
they get out of it to begin the career 
of conquest, from the simple effect of 
the distances. It is no exaggeration, 
but the simple truth, to affirm that 
fifty thousand English and French 
troops disembarked at Varna, and be- 
ginning their fatigues there, are equal 
to a hundred and fifty thousand Rus- 
sians, who have commenced their 
march from St Petersburg; Moscow, 
and Warsaw. And so it proved to 
the veiy letter in the Crimean war. 

150. The position of the Russians 
in Moldavia and Wallaehia is singu- 
larly open to serious disaster. Spread 
out over ail extent of three hundred 
miles in breadth, from the Euxine to 
the frontiers of Austria, it is accessible 
to attack, from a concentrated enemy, 
along the whole course of the Danube ; 
and if defeated by a powerful army 
crossed over near Braliilov, a disaster 
as great as that at Marengo would 
await the Russian forces. A blow di- 
rected at Focksana, the vital point of 
their communications with Bessarabia, 
would compel them to light their 
way back to the Pruth, with their 
faces to Moscow, and ruin, if worsted, 
in their rear. The Crimea, with the 
Russian naval establishment at Sevas- 
topol, lies also open to attack by a 
power having command of the sea — 
for thirty thousand men could hold 
the neck of the peninsula against any 
force which would* in all probability 
be brought against it ; while twenty 
thousand, with the aid of a fleet, 
would with ease reduce the fortress 


itself, which, though impregnable on 
the sea, is by no means equally de- 
fended on tlie land side. The # real 
danger of Turkey arises, not from the 
strength of its enemies, but its inter- 
nal weakness ; and the proofs of it are 
to be found, not in tlie triumphant 
march of Dicbitch across the Balkan, 
but in the annals of tlie Greek revolu- 
tion.* 

151. Human thought can scarcely 
discern what is the probable issue of 
the contest now commencing in the 
East, in reference to the belligerent 
powers ; but Providence is wiser than 
man, and can educe good out of the 
most apparently inextricable elements 
of confusion and discord. Whatever 
the result of the contest may be, the 
triumph of Christianity is secure, and 
the days of Ottoman dominion in Eu- 
rope are numbered. If the Russians 
prevail, the ancient prophecy recorded 
in Gibbon will be realised, and the 
Cross will he replaced on the dome of 
St Sophia ; if the Western Powers are 
successful, and wrench the protector- 
ate of the Christians in Turkey from 
the Czar, the triumph of the religion 
they profess is equally secure, and the 
government at Constantinople must 
pass ultimately into the hands of tlio 
great majority of the inhabitants of 
European Turkey. Unable to defend 
itself, the Ottoman empire must fall 
under the rule of one or other of the 
potentates which have entered the 
lists for its defence or subjugation. 
Power in the end must centre in tho 
portion of mankind which is advanc- 
ing, and pass from that which is re- 
ceding ; and tlie fact attested by all 
travellers, that the Christians are 
rapidly increasing in Turkey, and. 
the Osmanlis as rapidly diminishing, 
points to tlie future destiny of those 
realms as clearly as the handwriting 
on the wall did to the fate of the King 
of Babylon.* • 

* Written in July 1854, at the commence- 
ment of the Crimean war. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

PRANCE PROM THE DEATII OF LOUIS XVIII. TO THE ACCESSION OP 
T1IE rOLKSNAO ADMINISTRATION. 

1. Never did a monarch asccnil a the success with which his measures,, 
throne with fairer prospects and greater externally and internally, had been 
ad vantages than Charles X.; never was attended, ho had both restored the 
one precipitated from it under circum- lustre of the throne, and in a great 
stances of greater disaster. Everything degree dissipated the prejudices which, 
at first seemed to smile on the new at the commencement of his reign, 
sovereign, and to prognosticate a reign prevailed against the Bourbon family, 
of concord, peace, and happiness. The He had bequeathed to his successor a 
great contests which had distracted throne to appearance firmly cstablish- 
thc Government of his predecessor ed, a realm undoubtedly prosperous, 
seemed to be over. The Spanish revo- and an external influence which scem- 
lution had exhausted itself ; it had cd adequate to the wishes of the most 
shaken, without overturning, the mon- ardent patriots in the country, 
archies of France and England, and 2. The character and personal qua- 
led to a campaign glorious to the lities of Charles X. were in many re- 
French, which on the Peninsula, so spects such as were well calculated to 
long the theatre of defeat and disaster, improve and cultivate to the utmost 
had restored the credit of their arms these advantages. Burke had said, 
and the lustre of their influence. In at the very outset of the French 
Italy, the efforts of the revolutionists, Revolution, that if the deposed race 
for a brief season successful, had ter- was ever to be restored, it must bo 
urinated in defeat and ignominy. Af- by a sovereign who could sit eight 
ter infinite difficulty, aud no small horn's a-day on horseback. No sove- 
danger, the composition of the (.’liain- reign could he so far removed from 
ber of Deputies had been put ou a this requisite as Louis XVIII., whose 
practicable footing, and Government figure was so unwieldy, and his infir- 
was assured of a majority sufficient for mities so great, that, for some years be- 
all purposes, in harmony with the fore his death, he had to* be wheeled 
great body of the peers, and the prin- about his apartments in an arm-cliair. 
ciples of a constitutional monarchy. But the case was very different with 
Internal prosperity prevailed to an his successor. No captain in his guards 
unprecedented degree ; every branch managed his charger with more skill 
of industry was nourish in", and ten and address, or exhibited in greater 
years of peace had both healed the perfection the noble art of horseman- 
wounds of war, ^and enabled the nation ship; ik) courtier in Iris saloons was 
to discharge, with honourable fidelity, more perfect in all. the graces which 
thfe heavy burdens imposed on it at its dignify manners, and cause the ine- 
termination. After an arduous reign * qualities of rank to ho forgotten, in the 
and a lone struggle, Louis had reaped courtesy with which their distinctions 
the reward of his wisdom and persever - 1 are thrown aside. He had little re- 
ance ; he had steered the vessel of the j Jlection, and had never in his life 
state through many dark storms aiul thought seriously on any subject save 
shoals of perilous intricacy ; but lie religion, with the truths of which ho 
had at length got into harbour; by! was deeply impressed. Ho was tho 
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creature of impulse, and yielded al- 
ternately, like a woman, to many dif- 
ferent and seemingly contradictory 
external influences. But that very 
circumstance gave, as it does to a 
graceful enchantress, an indescribable 
charm to his manner. Ho was princely 
courtesy personified. N one could with- 
stand the fascination of his manner ; 
his bitterest enemies yielded to its in- 
fluence, or were drawn by its seductions 
into at least a temporary acquiescence 
in his designs. lie was a warm and 
faithful friend ; in early youth he had 
boon an anient though volatile lover, 
but the misfortunes of middle life had 
trained him to more serious and manly 
duties. His heart was warm, his be- 
nevolence great, his charity unbound- 
ed. He sincerely desired the good of 
his people, and had the greatest wish 
for their affection, which, by encour- 
aging the love of popularity, led him 
sometimes into many doubtful or 
dangerous acts. 

3. A pretty fable was told of the Re- 
gent Orleans at his birth, that all the 
fairies were invited to his christening, 
and each brought a gift of some mental 
quality to adorn his future life. One 
brought courage, one genius, a third 
the graces, and so on. To one old fairy, 
however, no invitation had been sent, 
and in anger slie came, and in spite 
brought a gift which should annul all 
those the others had bestowed; and 
that was, that he should bo unable to 
make any use of them. Following out 
this fable, a very powerful old fairy bad 
been, left cut of tlio invitation at the 
christening of Charles X. His abilities 
were considerable ; he had good natural 
parts, and great quickness in the ap- 
prehension of ideas in conversation, 
and an extraordinary turn for felicitous 
colloquy. Many of the sayings he made 
use of, m the most important crises of 
liis life, became historical ; repeated 
from one end of Europe to the other, 
they rivalled the most celebrated of 
Henry 1Y. in warmth of heart, and the 
most felicitous of Louis XIY, in terse- 
ness of expression. But, with all these 
valuable qualities, which, under other 
■circumstances, might have rendered 
him one of the most popular monarch? 


that ever sat upon the throne of France, 
he was subject .to several weaknesses 
still more prejudicial, which, in tho 
end, precipitated himself and his family 
from the throne. He was extremely 
fond of the chase, and rivalled any of 
his royal ancestors in the passion for 
hunting ; but with him it was not a 
recreation to amuse his mind amidst 
more serious cares, but, as with the 
Spanish and Neapolitan princes of the 
house of Bourbon, a serious occupation, 
which absorbed both the time and tho 
strength that should have been devoted 
to affairs of State. A still more dan- 
gerous weakness was the blind submis- 
sion, which increased with his advanc- 
ing years, that he yielded to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. He had been in 
former times passionately attached to a 
very charming lady, Madame do Pol- ' 
lastron ; and on her deathbed he had 
vowed that lie would never yield to a 
fresh passion, but devote to the Most 
High the fidelity which he had sworn 
to her in this world. He did so : but 
the resolution, however respectable in 
its principle, induced a change in his 
character more fatal than any female in- 
fluence could by possibility have been ; 
for it brought him under the direction, 
not of the changeful caprices of beauty, 
the very volatility of which often pre- 
vents their being attended with any 
serious danger, but of a firm and con- 
sistent priesthood, whose undying influ- 
ence was unceasingly directed, wholly 
regardless of consequences, to the aug- 
mentation of the power and authority 
of tlieir own body. 

4. Tho first caro of the new monarch 
on coining to the throne was to secure 
the order of succession in favour of his 
son. He was too well aware of the 
scarcely concealed pretensions of the 
Orleans family to the crown, not to be 
awaro of the danger of a contest for it, 
and of the importance of taking every 
possible step which might secure its 
descent in the direct line of the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon. The 
saying of Louis XY1II, in regard to the 
Duke of Orleans, “ He is near enough 
tho throne already; I shall take care 
he does not approach it more nearly,*’ 
was constantly presehfc to his mind. 
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There was a certain awkwardness in 
declaring a prince long past the prime 
of life Dauphin for the first time — an 
appellation usually bestowed, like that 
of the Prince of Wales, on the heir- 
apparent to the throne at his birth — 
* and it might bo construed into an open 
declaration of war ‘against the Orleans 
family. But in the insecure state of 
the Crown, it was important during the 
lifetime of the reigning monarch to de- 
clare his successor, and the advantages 
*of such a step appeared to overbalance 
the dangers with which it was attended. 
The Dukc and Duchess d’Angouleme, 
accordingly, were declared Dauphin 
and Dauphin ess of France ; hut at the 
aame time, to conciliate the rival fa- 
mily, the title of “ Your Royal High- 
ness was bestowed on the Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans, and a regiment in 
the Guards bestowed on their eldest 
son, the Duke of Chartres. To these 
marks of favour he added the substan- 
tial benefit of a gift in fee under the 
feudal title of appanage of the immense 
domains of the house of Orleans, which, 
reft from it in 1791 by the Revolution 
■which it had supported, had been be- 
stowed on the family in liferent by Louis 
XVIII. It was now restored by tin? 
Crown against which it had conspired. 
In his anxiety to secure the grandeur 
of the house of Orleans, he caused this 
magnificent grant, which rendered them 
the richest family in Europe, to be con- 
firmed by the Chambers by’ the same 
act whicn settled the provision on the 
Crown. He judged of others by the 
generosity of his own heart : he thought 
he could stifle rivalry by kindness ; he 
only kindled ambition by gratification. 

5. Ho change was made by the new 
Sovereign in the Ministers of State, who 
indeed were as favourable to the royal 
cause as any that he could well have se- 
lected. But from the very outset of his 
reign there was a Camarilla , or secret 
couft, composed entirely of ecclesias- 
tics, who had more real influence than 
any of the ostensible ministers, and to 
whose ascendancy in the royal councils 
the misfortunes in which his reign ter- 
minated are mainly to be ascribed. 
The most important of these were, the 
Cardinal Latil, Archbishop of Rheims, 
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who had been the King’s confessor 
during the time lie was m exile, and 
earnestly recommended to him by Ma- 
dame de Pollastron, and who possessed 
the greatest influence over his mind ; 
the rope’s legate, Lambruschini, a 
subtle aud dangerous ecclesiastical di- 
plomatist ; and M. Quelen, Archbishop 
of Paris, a man of probity and worth, 
but full of ambition, and ardently de- 
voted to the interests of his order. To 
these, who formed, as it were, the se- 
cret cabinet that directed the King, 
and of which he took counsel in ful 
eases, was added the whole chiefs of 
the ultra -Royalist and ultra -Catholic 
party, who, like a more numerous privy 
council, were summoned on important 
emergencies. The most important of 
these . were the Dukc de Riviere and 
Prince Polignac, who had both given 
proofs of tlieir ardent devotion to tho 
throne ; M. de Vaublanc, long an in- 
timate counsellor of the new monarch, 
and whose advanced years had not di- 
minished either his ambition or spirit 
of intrigue ; and M. de Vitrolles, who 
had taken so important apart in the first 
Restoration. The last possessed qua- 
lities which at once made it probable 
that he would gain the lead in such a 
secret council, and pow r er eminently^ 
dangerous in its direction. Bold but yet 
courteous, ambitious but insinuating, 
knowing much of individual men, but 
little of the course of events, without 
the responsibility of ostensible office, 
but with the influence of secret direc- 
tion, he was the very man to recom- 
mend dangerous measures, of which 
others, in the event of failure, would 
bear the responsibility, and he, in the 
event of success, would reap the fru|ts. 
Such was the secret council by which 
Charles from the first ivas almost en- 
tirely directed, and the history of liis 
reign is little more than the annals of 
the consequences of their administra- 
tion. 

6. The King made his public entry 
into Paris on the 27th September. The 
day was cloudy, and the rain fell in 
torrents as he moved through the 
streets, surrounded by a brilliant cor- 
tege ; but nothing could damp the ar- 
dour of the peojne. Mounted on An 
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Arab steed of mottled silver colour, 
which he managed with perfect skill, 
the monarch traversed the whole dis- 
tance between St Cloud and the pa- 
lace, bowing to the people in acknow- 
ledgment of tlietr salutations with that 
inimitable grace which proclaimed him 
at once, like the Prince-Regent in Eng- 
land, the first gentleman in his domin- 
ions. His answers on his way to and 
when he arrived at the palace were not 
less felicitous than his manne r. When 
asked if he did not feel fatigued, he 
replied, “No; joy never feels weari- 
ness.” “No halberts between my peo- 
ple and me,” cried he to some of his 
attendants, who were repelling the 
crowd which pressed in too rudely upon 
his passage — an expression which re- 
called his famous saying on April 12, 
1814, “There is but one Frenchman 
the more.” N ever had a monarch been 
received with such universal joy by his 
subjects. “ He is charming as hope,” 
said one of the numerous ladies who 
were enchanted by his manner. Some 
of his courtiers had suggested the 
propriety of taking some precautions 
against the ball of an assassin in the 
course of his entry. “ Why so ?” said 
lie : “ they cannot hate me without 
knowing me ; and when they know 
me, I am sure they will not hate me.” 
Everything in his manner and expres- 
sions towards those by whom his fa- 
mily had been opposed, seemed to 
breathe the words, “ I have forgotten.” 
Marshal Grouchy, who had made the 
Duke d'Angouleme prisoner in 1815, 
was restored to favour. To General 
Excelmans he said, “ I have forgotten 
the past, but I feel assured 1 may rely 
upon you for the future.” 

/. The first act of Charles was one 
eminently calculated to realise the ex- 
pectations excited by these felicitous 
expressions, and to tinge the opening 
of nis reign with the brightest colours. 
On the very evening before his entry 
into Paris, he proposed, in a council 
of his ministers, to abolish the censor- 
ship of the press. The Ministers ac- 
quiesced in the proposal, though not 
without secret misgivings as to the 
result ; and next morning a decree ap- 
peared in the Moniteur, formally abo- 


lishing the restrictions on the press.* 
It need not be said with what trans- 
ports this resolution was received by 
the journalists, who had been severely 
galled by the restrictions, and were 
proportionally enchanted at tlieir re- 
moval. Even the papers heretofore 
most strongly opposed to the Bour- 
bons were profuse in their expres- 
sions of gratitude and tlieir professions 
of loyalty. “ A new reign,” said the 
Courricr Frangais, the most violent of 
the Liberal journals, “lias commenc- 
ed : the King wishes the general good, 
but he has need to be taught how it is 
to be attained. In restoring liberty to 
tilt; journals, his wisdom has tom asun- 
der that cloud of deception with which 
his Ministers would willingly enve- 
lop him; what more assuring pledge 
can the nation desire ? what more effi- 
cacious guarantee can it obtain for the 
future?’” A review of the National 
Guard, held the next day, and at 
which the King rode through the ranks 
oil horseback, afforded ail opportunity 
for giving vent to their sentiments in 
a way of all others the most reassur- 
ing — from the voice of the armed force 
of the capital. Never, not even in the 
palmy days of Napoleon and the Em- 
pire, had the monarch been received 
with louder and more unanimous de- 
monstrations of affection. 

8. In proportion as this great con- 
cession to public freedom was calcu- 
lated to insure the present popularity 
of the monarch, did it augment his 
future dangers, if the measures of his 
government did not in all respects 
keep pace with tlio ambition of the 
journals and the expectations of the 
people. Like many other similar mea- 
nt the expense of future disturbances 
But this peril, sufficiently great at all 
times, and uuder all circumstances, 
was augmented in a most serious de- 
gree in the case of Charles from the 
ultra-Romish principles by which he 
was actuated, and the influence of the 

* "No jugeant pas nlcessaire de maintenfr 
plus longtemps la mesure qui a 6t6 prise 
dans des drconstances dltferentes contre lea 
abus de la Liberty des Joumanx, Tordonnance 
du 15 Aollfc dernier cessenad’avoir son effet" 
—Moniteuf, 28 8ept. 1824. 
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secret conclave of Jesuits and priests 
by which the determinations of the 
monarch were ruled. The principles 
of this party were in direct opposition 
to those of the Revolution, for they 
tended to extinguish the freedom of 
thought, and re-establisli that sacer- 
dotal despotism which, even more than 
the oppression of the Crown, it had 
been the object of that convulsion to 
remove. Yet so little were the chiefs 
of this religious party aware of this, 
that they were zealous in wishing the 
restoration of the freedom of the press, 
and were the chief instigators of the 
measure. They recollected how pow- 
erfully the pen of M. do Chateaubriand 
and the columns of the Conscrvatc/ur 
had aided their cause in the days of 
M. Decazes and the Duke de Richelieu, 
and anticipated a corresponding sup- 
port, now that it was freed from its 
fetters; forgetting, or never having 
learned, that Romanism, in the days 
of its misfortune, will sometimes ally 
itself with Liberalism, but never fails 
to become its bitterest enemy ill those 
of its power. 

9. before the new reign had con- 
tinued many weeks, appearances be- 
gan to indicate what was deemed an 
undue preponderance of the Parti- 
pretre ill the palace, and to create 
uneasiness as to its coming ascendancy 
in the Cabinet. On all sides there was 
a talk of establishing new colleges for 
the Jesuits, and some -were actually 
set on foot, with a munificence which 
showed that their funds came from no 
ordinary sources. Montrouge, their 
chief religious seminary, became the 
centre to which they drew the youth of 
the highest distinction about the court. 
Wise m their generation, they passed 
by tbe middle-aged and confirmed in 
opinion, and bent tlieir whole efforts 
to influence the thoughts and win the 
affections of the young. A perpetual file 
of Splendid equipages was to be seen 
at tne doors of their seminary, indi- 
catingthe elevated connections of tlieir 
pupils. The court itself assumed an 
entirely new aspect : masses, vespers, 
fasts, processions, sermons, prayers, 
became the order of Hie day ; an air of 
extraordinary sanctity the best avenue 


to promotion. So numerous, however, 
were the observances, so austere the 
practices, so rigid the fasts prescribed 
for the devotees, that many thought 
the favour of the court was dearly pur- 
chased at such a price: Great efforts 
were made to spread religious fervour 
among the soldiers: the Minister at 
W ar, M. de Clermont-Tonnerre, nephew 
of the Archbishop of Toulouse, one of' 
the most enthusiastic of the prelates, 
and who shared all his uncle’s zeal, 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
electrify the troops, a task of difficulty 
and obloquy in a scoffing and irreli- 
gious generation, but which, from the 
religious feelings of several of the 
regiments raised in rural districts, 
sometimes met with surprising suc- 
cess. A regular system of catechising 
was established in many regiments; 
tlie Royalist journals were filled with 
accounts, ostentatiously paraded, of' 
military communions among soldiers 
by hundreds at a time. Incessant 
processions, in which the priests were 
to be seen arrayed in unheard-of luxury 
of ecclesiastical splendour, were to be 
seen in the streets of the capital and 
the chief provincial towns. The people 
looked on sometimes with reverence, 
sometimes with indifference, often with 
contempt. In all this the Jesuits and 
leaders of the congregation , as this 
party was called, mistook the signs of ' 
the times, and injured rather than 
advanced the progress of real devo- 
tion. They were light in supposing 
that it w r as by the influence of reli- 
gious feeling that it was alone possible 
to combat the progress of revolution- 
ary ideas; but they were wrong in 
imagining that it was on the throne - 
that the fountain from which they 
were to spread was to he opened. It. 
was not from the temple of Jerusalem, 
but the fishermen of Galilee, that tho 
faith sprang which changed the face 
'of the w'orlu. 

10. The extreme religious party, 
however, were very powerful, both in 
the Chamber of Deputies and the ad- 
ministration ; and it is not surprising' 
that, seeing their strength at once in 
the legislature and the court, they 
were sanguine in their hopes of being- 
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able to reconstruct society on an en- 
tirely new basis. They could boast of 
one hundred and thirty members of 
the Chamber of Deputies who were 
entirely in their interest — so great was 
the change which the alterations in 
the Electoral Law, in 1821, had made 
in the composition of the represent- 
ative part of the legislature. In the 
Peers they were less powerful, the 
numbers on whom they could there 
rely being not more than thirty ; but 
this was not of much importance, as 
the court was known to be with them, 
and it was not likely that, except on 
a very anxious crisis, the Peers would 
thwart the wishes of the Government. 
The highest offices in the palace were 
iilled by their adherents ; M. do Latil 
disposed of the whole patronage there ; 
and MM. do Montmorency, deBlaeas, 
and de Riviere, who held the situa- 
tions of importance around tlicprince, 
were in their interest. M. Frays - 
sinons, the Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, was a zealous and powerful 
supporter, by whom all the instruc- 
tions and ceremonies at Montrouge 
were directed ; and they had succeeded 
in getting a creature of their own 
either into every important office un- 
der Government, or into the confidence 
of the persons who actually held it. 
M. de llenneville, a young man of re- 
markable abilities, was intrusted with 
the surveillance of M. de Villele, the 
President of the Council ; M. Tronchet, 
with that of the Minister of the In- 
terior ; M. Delavan, of the Minister of 
Police; M. Doudcauville, of the King’s 
Household; M. do Dumas, of Foreign 
Affairs; M. do Vaulcliier, of the Post- 
office. By the unseen but ceaseless 
agoncy of these zealous and able par- 
tisans, who were all in the interest of 
the Jesuits, it was hoped that the ob- 
ject of their leaders would bo attained 
without the public becoming aware of 
what was going forward, or the jea- 
lousy of the press or the tribune being 
awakened, as the ostensible holders of 
the great offices of state had undergone 
no iteration since the demise of the 
late King. 

11. It was no easy matter, however, 
to conceal this secret agency altogether 


from the vigilant eyes of the press, for 
its leaders were both able and clear- 
sighted. At the head of the party who,, 
from the very first, detected and de- 
nounced the movements of the Jesuits, 
was the Count de Montlouis, a veteran 
of the Right in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, but who anticipated nothing but 
evil from the zealous efforts of the 
ultra - religious party in the present 
time. The Viscount de Chateaubriand 
also, though an ardent aud devoted 
Royalist, united his efforts to thoso 
who opposed the ultramontane party ; 
he. was too sagacious not to see that 
the age was not one in which the press 
could be fettered or thought confined 
in bonds. The Abbe de Pradt also 
gave the aid of his ready pen and en- 
venomed wit to the same side ; while 
in the daily press Paul Courier was 
already giving tokens of tlioso great 
abilities on the Liberal side which 
afterwards rendered his name so cele- 
brated; and Hoirman, the most power- 
ful writer in the Journal des I)ebals, 
proved that the weapon of Pascal could 
pass into the hands of those who were 
not so sincerely attached to the cause 
of religion. 

12. The good sense and delicate tact 
of the King prevented the opposite 
parties coming into collision before 
the Chambers met ; and the answers 
he made to the various constituted 
authorities and bodies which presented 
him witli addresses on his accession to 
the throne, breathed the most liberal 
and conciliatory spirit.* The uncom- 

* To tlic Fapal Nuncio, who congratulated 
him on his accession, the King replied, “Mon 
eojur est trop d£ehire pour quo jo puisse vous 
exprimer men scntimcns. Je n’ai qu’une am- 
bition, et j’espero quo Dieu me l’accordera, 
e’est <le continuer avec zele ce que mon vertuevx 
frh'e a si bienfait; mon rfegne ne sera que la 
continuation du sicn, fcant pour le bonheur 
<lo la France que pour la paix et Tuition de 
TEurope." To the French Academy he an- 
swered, “Lcs sciences etleslettresont perdu 
un proteoteur, qui les a cultivates dhs sa plus 
tendre jeunesse ; je Timiterai, non pas avec 
le mdme talent, mais avec le mime sole,, et j© 
suis persuade quo TAcad€xnie me seconders.” 
To the Minister of Public and Ecclesiastical 
Instruction he said, “ J’ai beaoin de grands 
secours : que le clerg£ joigne ses pri&res aux 
miennes ; l’insfcruction ppblique est la clios© 
la plus importante, non-se»lement pour nous, 
mais pour nos successeurs. Je compte sur 
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mon prosperity which prevailed in the 
kingdom, added to the satisfaction 
which these declarations created, and 
diifused a universal feeling of content- 
ment and security. The harvests since 
1818 had all been good ; with the ar- 
mies of the stranger, and the odious 
tributes paid to them, the inclemencies 
of the season, the storms of autumn, 
seemed to have passed away. Manu- 
facturers, mainly dependent in France 
on the home market, had prospered 
with the prosperity of the agricultural 
classes, to whom "they sold their pro- 
duce ; and the general cheapness of 
provisions, the happy result of abun- 
dance in them, not scarcity in the 
money by which they were represent- 
ed, had extended among all classes the 
means of purchasing the comforts and 
luxuries of life. Steamboats had multi- 
plied immensely in the principal rivers, 
and more than doubled the coasting 
trade. The silk manufacturers of Lyons, 
Rouen, St Etienne, were in a state of 
prosperity superior to any they had 
ever enjoyed; and the cotton manu- 
facturers rivalled those of England in 
everything but the extent of their cap- 
ital and the length of the credit they 
were enabled to give. The atllucnec 
which had in consequence accrued to 
the proprietors of these establishments, 
enabled them to surround the manu- 
facturing towns with a circle of elegant 
villas, vying with those of Great Britain 
in elegance and splendour. The capi- 
tal more than shared in the general 
prosperity of the kingdom ; -the equi- 
pages, the liveries, the balls, recalled 
the most prosperous days of the mon- 
archy ; the hotels were crowded with 
.strangers, and the ample gains derived 
from their expenditure consoled the 
French for what had been extorted 
from them hy their conquests. 

13. The first circumstance which 
broke in upon this pleasing^lream of 

vofl efforts pour continuer le rogue de mon 
vertueux frere” To the President of the 
General Assembly of the French Protestants 
he said, “ Soyez sftr de zna protection, comme 
vous l'&iez de celle de mon frbre : tous les 
Frangais sont tfgaux A mes yeux ; ils ont tous 
les mimes droits A mon amour, A ma protec- 
tion, et A ma bienveillance.”— Capefioue, ix. 

IS. 18 c 


unbounded prosperity, was an injudi- 
cious measure of the Government re- 
garding the army. A royal ordonnance 
put on half-pay all those who, having 
a right to the maximum of their re- 
tired allowances, had not been employ- 
ed since 1st January 1823 ; and those 
who were entitled to less than the maxi- 
mum and had not been employed since 
1st January 1816. The effect of this 
ordonnance, which for its object was 
very skilfully devised, was to throw 
out of active service fifty lieutenant- 
generals, and above a hundred mar- 
shals of the camp. Among the number 
were Generals Grouchy, Valid amme, 
Gazan, Drouot, Omano, Excelmans, 
Harispe, and nearly the whole celebri- 
ties of the Empire. 1 1 may be supposed 
what a sensation an ordonnance of such 
general application and sweeping seve- 
rity made in a country still moved by 
the passions of the Empire, and so pas- 
sionately desirous of military glory as 
France was. The King was not aware 
of the effect of the measure when he 
gave his consent to it. It had been ar- 
bitrarily decreed by the Minister at 
War, who was entirely in the interest 
of the Camarilla, to exclude from the 
army all those who might prove hos- 
tile to the measures they had in con- 
templation. Such as it was, however, 
the measure was so unpopular, and so 
far in advance of what the nation was 
prepared for, that the King was from 
the outset obliged to accord exemptions 
to certain persons from its operation ; 
and they ere long became so numerous 
that the ordonnance remained without 
any other practical effect but the cala- 
mitous one of exciting doubts and ap- 
prehensions as to the real intentions of 
the Government. General Foy express- 
ed the general feeling when he said the 
ordonnance was u a cannon-shot charged 
at Waterloo, fired ten years after th® 
battle, and pointed direct at its mark.” 

14. The Chambers were opened by 
the King in person with great pomp on 
the 22d December, ana the speech from : 
the throne, which was very cautiously 
and temperately expressed, and re- 
ceived with unbounded applause, still, 
when attentively considered, foresha^ 
dowed some changes pointing to a de- 
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sire to recur to the old regime of the 
monarchy.* It was not obscurely in- 
timated that a great measure of indem- 
nity to the sufferers by the Revolution 
was in preparation ; and how violent 
soever might be the opposition to such 
a measure, both in the Chambers and 
the country, the state of parties in the 
legislature presented the fairest pro- 
spects of carrying it into execution 
with success. When the votes for the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies 
were taken, M. Ravez had 215 voices, 
M. Cliilhaud de la Rigaudie 199, the 
Prince de Montmorency 177, and the 
Marquis de Bailly, who was supported 
by the whole strength of the Liberal- 
party, only 142. M. Ravez was select- 
ed by the King, this being the seventh 
time he had enjoyed that honour. 

15. Much had been said in his last 
days of the debts of the late King, liis 
prodigality to his favourites, the im- 
mense sums with which Madame Du 
Cay la had been enriched at the ex- 
pense of the nation. The event dis- 
proved all these assertions : it was 
found that Louis had left no debts ; 
the accounts of his household were in 
the best possible order, and the rare 
feature in royal exchequers was exhib- 
ited, of a constant excess of some hun- 
dred thousand francs a-year over the 
expenditure. All his kind acts to 
friends, wlrieli were very numerous, all 
his public and private charities, which 
were immense, had been provided for 
by the economy and good order of liis 
private establishment. The public 
finances were in a not less prosperous 
condition, and promised to realise the 
hopes held forth in the speech from the 


throne, that the indemnity to the emi- 
grants, how great soever, might be pro- 
vided for without injuring public credit, 
or materially adding to the burdens of 
the nation. The cessation of the enor- 
mous war-payments to the Allies, and 
the preservation of peace now for a pe- 
riod of ten years, had so restored the 
finances of France that not only was 
the sinking fund maintained inviolate, 
and the public debt undergoing a sen- 
sible diminution, but the agreeable fea- 
ture of an excess of income above ex- 
penditure had been exhibited in the 
public accounts. The Five per Cents 
had risen to one hundred and two in 
the beginning of 1825, and the price of 
grain fallen to fifteen francs the hecto- 
litre — rates still more indicative of the 
general prosperity which prevailed.*!* 
15. Four laws, alike characteristic 
of the principles on which the govern- 
ment of Charles X. wa s to he conducted, 
were brought forward in the Chamber 
on January 3. The first was the law 
on the civil list, or settlement of the 
revenue of the crown, which was fixed 
at 25,000,000 francs (£1,000,000) for 
the King during his life, besides 
7,000,000 francs (£280,000) for the 
service of his family, and 6,000,000 
(£240,000) for the obsequies of the late 
King and the c oronation of his suc- 
cessor. This law was chiefly remark- 
able from the noble grant which it 
contained of the whole territorial pos- 
sessions of the Orleans family to the pre- 
sent possessors ot its honours. These 
immense estates had been annexed te 
the state in 1791 ; and Louis XVI II. 
had only accorded a temporary usufruct 
of their rents and profits to the family. 


* “ Nous avons perdus un roi sage et bon. La gloiro de son rt>gne no s’effacera jamais. 
Non-seulement il a rdleve le trone de mes ancetres, mais il l’a cunsolid6 par des institu- 
tions qui, en rapprochant et rSunissant le passe et le present, ont rendu a la France le 

repos et le bonbeur. Le Roi mon fr6re trouvait une grande consolation k preparer lea 

moyens de farmer ies plans de la Revolution ; le moment est venu d'executer les sages des- 
seins qu'tl avait concus. La situation de nos finances permettra d’accomplir ce grand acta 
de justice et de politique, sans accroitre les irapots, sana^nuirc au credit. Je veux quo 
la edrtmonie de mon sacre termine la premifere session dean regne. Vous assisterez, Mes- 
sieurs, k cette auguste cirtmonie. Lk prostemO au piecruu m£me autel oft Clovis regut 
I'onction sainte, et en presence de Celul qui juge les peWples et les rois, je renouvellem 
le sentient de maintenir et do faire observer les institutions octroy6es parle Roimonfrfer&” 
—Annvaire Historique, vol. viii., Appendix No. 1. 

t The Expenditure of 1824 was . 986,078,842 francs, or £89,440,000 

The Income, 994,971.900 „ or £39,800,000 


Excess of Income, 8,898,113 „ or £300,000 

—Annuairc UMorique, App. 81, Parte 1, 1825. % 
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But Charles, in a truly regal spirit, 
now proposed to sanction the restitu- 
tion by law, so as to put it beyond the 
reach of himself or his successors, on 
the condition only that, in the event 
of the failure of the male line of the 
family, the estates should revert to the 
crown. This magnanimous gift to a 
rival and long hostile house passed the 
Deputies by an immense majority, and 
the Peers almost un:mimously. It is 
melancholy to lvllect on the return 
which the Orleans family made to 
Charles for this graceful concession. 

17. The next measure proposed, and 
by far the most important of Charles's 
reign, was that for the creation of a 
fund to provide an indemnity to the 
sufferers by the Revolution. This was 
proposed to be effected by the creation 
of a stock to the extent of a milliard 
of francs (£40,000,000) in the Three 
per Cents, the whole money paid for 
which was to he devoted to the families 
which had lost their possessions during 
that convulsion. The elevated state of 
the public funds at once insured above 
£100 for each £3 a-ycar inscribed, and 
secured the gift to the emigrants at the 
cost only of three per cent to the na- 
tion. The annual charge would be. 
about 30,000,000 francs (£1,200,000) 
a-year ; and to reconcile the people to 
the imposition of sueli a burden, M. de 
Villele consented to abandon liis fa- 
vourite project of reducing the interest 
of the national debt, which the high 
state of the public funds rendered easy 
of accomplishment in a financial point 
of view, but the violent resistance of 
the holders of stock scarce practicable 
in a political. M. de Martignae was 
the principal author of this great mea- 
sure; and as it interested so many feel- 
ings, revived so many reminiscences, 
and excited so much jealousy, it gave 
rise to the most violent debates both 
in and out of the legislature. 

^8. On the part of the' Qttyernment 
it was urged by M. de BTartignac : 
“ The families of the emigrants — dis- 
possessed during an absence which all 
now acknowledge to have been legiti- 
mate, despoiled on their return of all 
hope of restitution by the sale of their 
-estates — have* claims on the benevo- 
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lcncc of the King and the justice of 
the nation which cannot be overlooked. 
Their fields, their houses, the inherit- 
ance of their families, have been con- 
fiscated and sold for the benefit of the 
nation. To every generous mind that 
constitutes a claim, the justice of which 
cannot be disputed. But as the con- 
tracts and sales which have taken place 
duiing the progress of the Revolution 
must be maintained inviolate — aiul 
their saeredness constitutes the corner- 
stone of the Restoration — the only 
means that remains of making good 
the indemnity is by pecuniary pay- 
ments to the sufferers in proportion to 
the amount which they have lost. All 
hearts have felt the force of this appeal; 
it was first made by a noble peer (Mar- 
shal Macdonald), one of the ornaments 
of the Empire, in the first months which 
succeeded the Restoration ; and France 
will never forget the generous senti- 
ments to which he then gave utter- 
ance. The misfortunes of 1815, the 
heavy pecuniary difficulties to which 
they gave rise, the necessity of provid- 
ing succour in liis misfortunes to the 
King of Spain, have rendered it neces- 
sary to postpone from time to time the 
great work of reparation, but it lias 
never been lost sight of ; and the mea- 
sure now proposed is in substance the 
same as that which had been matured 
in the cabinet of the late King, before 
the army of the Duke d’Angouleme 
crossed the Pyrenees. 

19. “ The moment has now arrived 
when it is practicable, nay easy, to 
carry these just intentions into effect 
— to -give vent to these generous senti- 
ments. The final discharge of all the 
arrears duo to the army of occupation, 
the prosperous state of our finances, 
the constantly increasing strength of 
our credit, the good intelligence which 
prevails between the 'King and the 
other European flowers, have at length 
enabled us to set in good earnest about 
sounding that wound which the Revo- 
lution has opened, which the Restora- 
tion has not yet closed; and which, 
though it seems to affect only a part, 
in reality reaches the whole body poli- 
tic. The time has at length arrived 
when wo can say to those who have 
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been spoiled of their inheritance, and 
who have borne their misfortunes with 
11 noble resignation, ‘ The State has de- 
prived you of your possessions ; it has 
ill times of trouble and of disorder 
transmitted them to others ; the State, 
restored to peace and to the sway of legi- 
timacy, maxes you the only reparation 
inits power ; receiveit, and with the gift 
may all trace of these confiscations and 
heartburnings disappear for ever. * 

20. “We are asked, why should 
the losses sustained by the emigrants 
be the only ones to which the meas- 
ure of reparation applies ? — are there 
no other wounds which require to be 
stanched — no other scars which are 
not healed, which need not the heal- 
ing salve? The holders of public 
stock, for example, who sustained a 
loss to the extent of two-tliirds by the 
act of 1797, why are they excluded 
from the reparation? Your sense of 
justice, gentlemen, has suggested the 
answer. Without doubt the Revolu- 
tion has produced evils without end ; 
injustices without number have been 
the fruits of its errors and fury, and it 
is in vain to think of repairing them 
all. But because every one cannot be 
relieved, is no one to be succoured ? — 
because the work of justice cannot be 
rendered complete, is it never to be 
attempted ? The case of the emigrants 
is crying and peculiar ; they have been 
the victims of injustice without ex- 
ample, a ruin without parallel. The 
state creditors, victims of a culpable 
faithlessness, have lost, indeed, two- 
thirds of their stock, but they have 
preserved the remainder, and the great 
rise in the value of stock has restored 
to them much of what they had lost. 
But what have the emigrants regained 
of their inheritance? If, among the 
numerous evils which the Revolution 
has produced,' there is one which jus- 
tice signalises as the most odious, and 
reason as the most fatal, one of which 
the origin is a crime against the most 
sacred rights, and the effects a cause 
of the most endless divisions, are we 
to be told that the impossibility of 
applying an entire remedy to such 
enormous evils is a reason for not at- 
tempting such as is in our power ? 


21. “ The injustice which the emi- 
grants have undergone, the evils they 
have suffered, is beyond what any 
other class have. The laws of the 
Maximum, of the Assignats, have de- 
stroyed a large part of the wealth of 
the capitalists, but they have not di- 
minished their immovable possessions. 
Those who have seen their fields laid 
waste by the armies of the enemy, 
have also beheld the sun of succeeding 
years restore their harvests, and the 
labour of subsequent time efface the 
traces of devastation. But the laws 
against the emigrants have wrested 
from them their all — their credit, their 
claims, their movables, their lands, 
their houses. They have stript them 
of everything, down to the very roof 
which iiad sheltered their forefathers 
from the storm. It is for these evils 
that reparation is demanded. The 
evils they have undergone take them 
out of the common case : the injustice 
they have experienced is peculiar, un- 
precedented. The confiscation to which 
they were subjected was the worthy 
accompaniment of the proscriptions ; 
it could be compared only to the vio- 
lent acts of Sylla and Marius. It is 
for France to give an illustrious exam- 
ple of the sense of justice which re- 
pairs as much as possible such terrible 
deeds of injustice, and to show that, if 
it can follow other nations in the path 
of iniquity, it can precede them in that 
of repentance and reparation. 

22. “ Let us not be told that the 
emigrants have leagued with the stran- 
ger against their country, and are no 
more worthy to be ranked among its 
citizens. When they fled to the fron- 
tier, the King indeed was upoii the 
throne, but he was powerless, he was 
in chains ; his most faithful servants 
had been persecuted or destroyed. 
What became of the assemblies which 
succeeded ? They mutually destroyed 
each ottgi. What then remained /or 
the emigrants to defend ? Their coun- 
try ? At the very moment when they 
left it, their real enemies were tearing 
out its entrails. Our country is in 
our religion, and its altars were over- 
turned ; it is on the steps of the 
throne, and its ruins «ven were scat- 
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tcred : our country is in. the King, 
around the King, and he had disap- 
peared in the tempest. Our country 
is in its institutions, its laws ; and it 
had no other institutions hut prisons, 
no other laws hut scaffolds. The emi- 
grants sought safety in exile, that 
they might breathe freely ; they found 
death on our soil, which was no longer 
their country. Who can say, in these 
circumstances, that the emigrants com- 
mitted a fault; that they did wrong 
in striving to liberate their country 
from the most execrable of tyrannies ; 
that they committed a crime in refus- 
ing to return and place their necks 
under the guillotine ?” * 

23. The great difficulty which the 
Government had to encounter in the 
discussion of this question, was not 
the resistance it roused, but the con- 
curring claims which it awakened. 
The justice of the appeal to the nation 
was generally admitted, but it was 
urged that other sufferers, during re- 
cent times, had equal or superior claims 
for indemnification. The Chamber of 
Deputies was assailed by petitions of 
all sorts from all who had been im- 
poverished, and many who had been 
enriched by the events which had 
occurred since the revolution. The 
capitalists who had suffered from the 
confiscation of the public funds, the 
dealers who had been such losers by 
the law of the Maximum, the Yen- 
deans whose fields had been ravaged 
during the terrible war of which their 
country had been the theatre ; the 
marshals and officers who had been 
deprived of their provisions by the 
disasters of 1814 and 1815, which had 
reft from France the countries on which 
they had been secured ; the sufferers 


under the foreign invasion of those 
years of mourning, — all preferred the 
most urgent claims to indemnification. 
General Foy expressed the general 
feeling of the Liberal party on the sub- 
ject, when he used in the heat of de- 
bate the expressions which became 
famous. “At the moment of the 
splendid feast which you aro about to ■ 
serve up to the emigrants, let a few 
crumbs at least fall to the old and 
mutilated soldiers who have carried to 
the farthest corners of the earth the 
glory of the French name.” 

24. It was strenuously contended in 
opposition to the project of Govern- 
ment : “The situation of the country, 
externally and internally-, is the least 
favourable that can be imagined for so 
vast an addition to the public burdens. 
At the first restoration, in the year 
1814, the budget for the ensuing year 
was fixed at 618,000,000 francs, com- 
prising in that sum 70,000,000 francs 
for the liquidation of arrears ; now our 
expenditure amounts to 1,000,000,000 
francs, and it is proposed to augment 
it by 30,000,000 francs a-year ! Wo 
are at peace with all the world ; our 
armies occupy the strong places of a 
neighbouring power; but our debt has 
multiplied fivefold, and general mi- 
sery attests the suffering state of our 
people. Will even the large indem- 
nity now proposed satisfy the claim- 
ants ? Never : it will only open the 
door to fresh demands, and, like the 
sums given in former days to buy ofF 
the hostility of the Normans, it will 
immediately give rise to new clouds of 
depredators, who will ravage and lay 
waste our country. 

25. “ Every one knows that the 
emigration which proved most fatal to 


* M. do Martignac gave the following details as to the extent to which the confiscation 
of land estates had been carried during the Revolution, and compensation was now sought 


Estates valued at twenty years’ purchase, and sold, . 
Estates sold, of which the value was calculated at 
c current prices, . .♦ 


692,407,615, or £27,840,000 
605,852,992, „ £24,280,000 


Deductions allowed, 


1,297,760,607, „ £52,120,000 
809,940,645, ,, £12,364,000 . 


To be provided for, 987,819,962, „ £39,756,000 

To meet which he proposed the inscription of 30,000,000 rentes on the Grand Llvre which 
would produce a capital of 1,000,000,000 francs, or £40,000,000.— Annuaire Historique , viit 
86, 87 . — Bapport df M. de Marticjxac. ’ 
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France— that which armed Europe indemnity — with the exception of tlios.r 
against her — commenced in 1791. who have suffered only in tneir movable- 
when it began, France was at peace estate, and whom the proposed law, 
with all the world ; the greatest pos- based on the principles of justice, ex- 
siblo tranquillity reigned in the intc- eludes— with the exception of a few ca- 
rior. The decree of August 1, 1791, dets of families, who have nothing but 
enjoined the emigrants to return, their swords, they are all or nearly all 
Soon a constitution, framed according electors, nearly all belong to the cle- 
to the suggestions of the King, and vated class of the grand colleges, all or 
sanctioned by the laws, ottered the nearly all are eligible as representatives- 
French tho hope of a durable liberty, of the people. 

What did the emigrants do? Did 27. “ We are told it is desired tore- 
they return, according to the royal in- move the feeling which exists against 
vitation, according to the injunctions the new proprietors ; but neverwas pro- 
of the Government, according to their perty which can found on a juster title, 
duty to their country ? They did just If the possession of lands which have- 
the reverse. They followed no other once been confiscated is illegitimate, 
route but that to Coblentz ; they what title is free from that defect?* 

I daced their honour in foreign lands. Where is the estate in France which 
forgetting alike to whom they had has not been confiscated since the sen- 
sworn fidelity, and whom they were tence pronounced against Robert of Ar- 
bound to defend alike from duty, ami tois or the Constable de Bourbon to our 
interest, and whose life, had they done days ? What answer could be made to 
so, they would probably have saved, a new proprietor who, presenting him- 
they leagued with the stranger. They self before the Chamber of Peers with 
armed themselves alike against their a list of historic confiscations in hiss 
King and country, and, without regard- hand, should ask restitution of then* 
ing the dangers which threatened their all? What became of the estates of 
parents, their wives, their children, Coligny, Teligney, and the thousands of 
they called Europe to share in the spoil Frenchmen who perished on the execra- 
of the laud which had mven them birth, ble day of St Bartholomew ? In whoso 
and which was yet charged with the hands are the estates of those who fled 
maintenance of all who were dear to from the persecution of Louis XIY. on 
them. The manifestoes of Berlin, of account of their religion? All in tho 
the Duke of Brunswick, had appeared ; possession of court favourites, many of 
the war had commenced when the con- them of the most unworthy dcscrip- 
fiscation was pronounced. It was not tion. Tho principle on which the law 
a measure of severity upon country- is rested, therefore, is one which goes 
men, but of retaliation upon those who to shake property of every description, 
had become enemies. See into what an abyss the Government 

26. “ We are told tho emigrants is about to lead us. It awakens a pro- 
have lost everything; tho capitalists, cess which has slumbered since the days 
tho fundholders, the merchants, have of Gracchus, a process which revives 
lost only a part. Say rather — and you the furies of Sylla and Marius ; and you 
may do so with sincerity — the others are the judges appointed to decide it ! 
have lost much, they have lost all, but 28. 44 If anything could add to tho 
they have remained faithful to their insanity of such a proceeding, it would 
country. Hence the disregard they be the selection of the tribunal which 
have experienced — * inde mali labes.’ is to decide so perilous a question. It 
It is a mere illusion to say the emi- is a fundamental principle of juris- 
grants have lost everything, and the prudence, recognised in all countries 
other sufferers by the Revolution only and in all ages, that no man is to bo 
a part. With the exception of a few permitted to decide in his own cause, 
provincial proprietors, who would re- But when I look around me in the 
ceive but a very trifling portion of the Chamber, I see nothing ^ut parties in- 
vol. hi. 1 F 
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tercstcd — not 011 c impartial judge. Not 
one but lias a share, some a very large 
one, of the proffered indemnity to ex- 
pect. In vain will you give the name 
of law to your decision in such a cause ; 
it never can bear that character. It is 
essential to a law that it should be gen- 
eral, apply indiscriminately to all the 
citizens, whether it pronounces on their 
interests or determines on their duties. 
The present project can never approach 
to that august character, for it is the 
decision of a question in dispute, a liti- 
gated point between a part of the peo- 
ple and the whole, and the judgment 
is to be pronounced by the very parties 
most deeply interested in the issue. 
Whatever conclusion you arrive at, 
therefore, can never be regarded as a 
law; it can only be a decision of aliti- j 
gated point by one of the litigants. J 
And are we, the guardians of the laws, 
the protectors of right, the final judges 
in the last court of appeal, to set out 
with a proceeding so unjust that it 
would at once he set aside by a superior 
judicatory, if attempted by the hum- 
blest in the land ? 

29. “ What did the emigrants go to 
the stranger to ask ? War — war against 
France, under chiefs and armies whose 
ambition after victory they would have 
been powerless to restrain. What is 
this hut treason of the very worst de- 
scription — treason against the land of 
your birth? All nations have an in- 
stinct which is superior to all other 
instincts— the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion ; a feeling paramount to all other 
feelings— the reel ing of patriotism. All 
nations have regarded the citizen who 
herds with the stranger against his na- 
tive land as its worst enemy. If such 
sentiments did not exist, if they were 
not implanted in our breasts by the 
hand of Nature, it would be necessary 
to invent them ; and the nation which 
should depart from these conservative 
principles, essential to the life and du- 
ration of societies, would be no longer 
a nation ; it would have abdicated its 
independence, accepted ignominy, and 
voluntarily committed the most odious 
of suicides. 

80. “It is the fundamental princi- 
ple of a hereditary monarchy that the 
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throne appertains to the nation ; that 
it is confounded with it, identified with 
it; that for its advantage, and that 
alone, it is occupied by a single race — 
by that race and no other race, by that 

S rince and no other prince. Indivi- 
ual properties pass from hand to hand ; 
they are sold and parcelled out: the 
nation derives benefit from every sale 
and every division. But in the midst 
of that universal movement and tur- 
moil, the throne alone remains in ma- 
jestic stillness, motionless for the be- 
nefit of all. Should the day ever ar- 
rive when a whirlwind should separate 
the. monarch from the monarchy, the 
whirlwind passes away, the monarch 
is restored to the monarchy. Those, 
then, calumniate the royal majesty who 
would separate the monarch from his 
entire subjects, who would make him 
the .auxiliary only of a party, and who 
would place the King of France else- 
where than at the head of the affec- 
tions, of the glories of the universal 
French people. ” * The law passed both 
Chambers by large majorities ; that in 
the Deputies being 105 — the numbers 
being 259 to 154 ; in the Peers, 96 — 
the numbers being 159 to 63. 

31. One very singular result, which 
was little expected, ensued from this 
measure, and that was the altered re- 
lations of the different classes of society 
to each other. The addition of so vast 
a capital as £40,000,000 sterling, equi- 
valent to at least £60,000,000 in Great 
Britain, to a single class in society, the 
dispossessed proprietors, made a pro- 
digious difference in their weight in 
society, but it did not restore their 
original position. It rendered them 
fundholders, not landholders; it allied 
them in interest, at least* not with the 
territorial, but the monied class — not 
with the country, but the town. Tlie 
importance of this change was not at 
first perceived, and least of all by the 

* The two Inst paragraphs in this argument 
are taken from the speech of General fox On 
the question. It is easy to discern in tOWl 
the distinctive marks of a great orator. Q&O 
or the greatest privileges and chief enjoyment*, 
of a historical work of this description is tbAfc 
of translating or transcribing so inauy noble* 
specimens of eloquence from the most gifted; V 
speakers of ail nations. 
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recipients of the indemnity, who were 
overjoyed at such an unlooked-for ad- 
dition to their means of existence ; hut 
the consequences became very apparent 
in the end, and will be traced in the 
sequel of this work. The addition of 
so large a sum also to the movable 
capital of the nation produced a very 
great movement, gave a vast impulse 
to speculation, and augmented the mo- 
nied interest so much as to throw the 
elections for the most part into their 
hands, and contributed in no small de- 
gree to the blind security on the part 
of Government which led to the fall of 
the monarchy. 

32. The distribution of this magni- 
ficent gift of justice was made with 
the greatest impartiality; the spirit of 
party had no hand in it. The greatest 
•enemies of the throne, those who in 
the end overturned it, received as much 
in proportion as. its stanchest sup- 
porters. It was only to be regretted 
that, owing to the magnitude of the 
estates of some of the great families 
which had been sold, the proportion 
which their heirs received was exor- 
bitantly large, -while that which fell 
to the lot of the provincial noblesse 
was often, from the scantiness of their 
heritage, very inconsiderable. The 
Duke of Origans received no less than 
14,000,000 francs (£560,000) for that 
part of his estates which had been 
sold; the Duke do Choiscul and the 
Duke do la Rochefoucauld 1,000,000 
francs each (£40,000) ; the family 
of Montmorency 12,000,000 francs 
(£480,000) ; M. de Lafayette 400,000 
francs (£16,000). It is melancholy 
to reflect on the part which many of 
these recipients of the royal bounty 
afterwards took against their benefac- 
tors. In the mean time, however, the 
magnitude of ‘the sums received dif- 
fused universal satisfaction, not only 
among the individuals who received 
the indemnity, but their relations, cre- 
ditors, and dependants ; and the ease 
and prosperity thence spread through 
the nation went far to smooth the 
path of Charles X. in the first years of 
his reign. 

33. The clergy, os mere liferenters, 
possessed only of a usufi-uctuary in- 


terest in the possessions which for- 
merly belonged to the church, had no 
share in this indemnity ; and this 
naturally excited some dissatisfaction 
among a body which had suffered so 
much from the Revolution as the 
ecclesiastical had done. It is a singu- 
lar proof of the strange and infatuated 
ideas which at this period had got 
possession of the leaders of the French 
church, and their supporters in the 
Ministry, that they thought they 
would compensate this want, .and ex- 
tinguish this discontent, not by an 
enlarged pit) vision for the church, but 
by an enhancement of the pains of sa- 
crilege. A law was introduced by tlio 
Government, which proposed to punish 
the profanation of the consecrated ele- 
ments with the pains of parricide ; 
that of the sacred vases, not yet filled 
with the consecrated elements, with 
death ; theft in churches or sacred 
places with death, or forced labour for 
life ; and of sacred objects in uncon- 
secratcd places, with lesser penalties, 
as imprisonment for various periods. 
The excessive severity of these enact- 
ments, more suited to the twelfth than 
the nineteenth century, excited, as 
might have been expected, the most 
violent opposition in both Chambers. 
Viscount Chateaubriand spoke and 
voted for tlie amendment proposed by 
tlie Liberals ; but such was the strength 
of the ultra-religious party in both, 
that the law, without any material 
alteration, passed the Commons by a 
majority of 115, and 36 in the Peers. 
It is worthy of notice, that in all these 
extreme measures the majority in the 
Commons -was much greater than in 
the Peers ; so materially had the mo- 
dification of the Electoral Law, and 
the admission of an enlarged number 
of rural representatives, altered the 
character of the popular part of the 
legislature. The professed object qf 
the law was to check the growth of 
irreligion and infidelity, — a design in 
the importance of which all must con- 
cur, though the question as to whether 
it was likely to be favoured or retarded 
by enactments of so extreme and ri- 
gorous a description, is by no means 
equally clear. . % 
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34. Another step, less important in 
itself, but equally significant, as indi- 
cating the rapid tendency of ideas and 
legislation in the party at present rul- 
ing the State towards Romish institu- 
tions, was the bill for legalising female 
religious communities. The law of 
January 2, 1817, had enacted, that 
every religious establishment recog- 
nised by the law should lu; capable of 
holding property under certain condi- 
tions; but this privilege applied only 
to societies of men. The present law 
extended the privilege to societies of 
women, on condition of their being 
established for religious and charitable 
purposes, under certain prescribed re- 
gulations, and approved by the bishop 
of the diocese. It was stated by the 
Minister of Ecclesiastical A tfairs, in 
the debate on the subject in the Cham- 
ber of .Deputies, that 140,000 sick 
persons among the poor were yearly 
attended by the pious care of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, 120,000 children in 
the humblest classes received gratu- 
itous education from tlieir labours, 
and 100,000 in the higher an educa- 
tion suitable to their more elevated 
duties. Certainly in these exemplary 
duties there was nothing which was 
not the proper object of admiration ; 
and so obvious were the advantages 
of these charitable institutions, that, 
notwithstanding tlio jealousy of mo- 
nastic advances, the bill passed the 
Chambers by a very large majority, 
that in the Deputies being 263 to 27. 

35. Although M. de Villcle had 
been defeated upon the question of a 
reduction of the interest of the na- 
tional debt, ho did not despair of ulti- 
mate success ; and the extremely high 
state of the public funds, which had 
attained such an elevation that the 
Five per Cents were above a hundred, 
afforded the fairest prospect of success. 
The indemnity to the emigrants, as al- 
ready noticed, was based on the estab- 
lishment of a three per cent stock; 
and as the principle of such interest 
was once admitted, it seemed to afford 
a precedent for effecting a gradual re- 
duction of interest to the same level. 
Hie plan nojv brought forward by M. 
de Villele was less extensive than that 


which had been thown out in the pre- 
ceding year, and therefore less likely 
to excite general alarm; but it was 
destined to the same object, and in- 
tended to prepare the way for a more 
general measure. The Government 
proposed to the holders of five i>er cent 
stock to convert them into four and 
a half per cent, with a guarantee 
against being paid off before 1835. It 
was hoped that this advantage, in the 
existing state of the money market, 
would induce the holders of stock to 
consent to the small reduction of their 
interest. The project, which was very 
complicated in its details, was adopted 
by a large majority in both Chambers ; 
the numbers being, in the Deputies, 
237 to 110; in the Peers, 134 to 92. 
Thus commenced the system of pro- 
gressively reducing the interest of tho 
public debt — a system, the expedience 
of which, in a financial point of view, 
is beyond all dispute, but which, in a 
social, is attended with very import- 
ant and often unlooked-for results. 
“When the public funds,” said M. 
llertin de Veaux, during the discus- 
sion of this question, “shall yield 
only three per cent, land will yield 
only two per cent ; its value as stock 
will increase, its income diminish. 
Would you know the result of such a 
state of things ? It must be the entire 
disappearance of small properties. To 
them it is, in truth, a law of expro- 
priation. Under the long-continued 
action of such a system, the soil of 
France will come to be divided among 
a few great millionaires and seigneurs, 
who alone will be able to bear, from 
the immensity of tlieir possessions, 
the low' rate of profit to be derived 
from any portion of land.” * It may 
be subject of grave consideration whe- 
ther this effect is not already tak- 
ing place in Great Britain, when it is 
recollected that, despite its vast stores 

* The beneficial effect of M. de Villtle’s 
motion on the finances appeared from the 
result iu August 6 , when the books, opened 
for the conversion of five per cents to four 
and a half, were closed. The reduction of 
interest was 6,238,000 francs a-year, which 
was applied to a reduction of the land-tax. 
— Ordonnance , 23d Sept. 1825; Anmaivs 
Hlstoritpu, viii. 284. :■■■» '4 
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of accumulated wealth, drawn from all 
ports of the world, there are only 
236,000 persons possessed, from eveiy 
source, of an income of £200 a-year. 

36. The coronation of the King took 
place,* with extraordinary pomp, at 
Kheims on the 29tli May. An acci- 
dent which occurred to the King’s 
carriage, and was nearly attended with 
fatal effects to the royal person, on 
the journey to the town a few days 
before, afforded, by the anxious solici- 
tude which it awakened in all classes, 
a measure of the popularity of the 
sovereign. Nothing could exceed the 
grandeur and magnificence of the pre- 
parations and the ceremony, in which 
all the minutiae of feudal etiquette 
were religiously preserved, but com- 
bined with the splendour of modern 
riches and the delicacy of modern 
taste. An important change, indica- 
tive of the spirit of the age, was intro- 
duced into the oath which the monarch 
took on the occasion. A long negotia- 
tion between the Government and the j 
heads of the church had been carried 
on before, which terminated in a con- 
siderable modification of the corona- 
tion oath, both as regards the duty of 
the King to his subjects, and the ob- 
ligations formerly imposed on him to 
persecute heretics. The oath lie now 
took was to govern his subjects ac- 
cording to the Charter , and merely to 
maintain the Roman Catholic religion 
without assailing auy other.* All the 
powers of Europe were present, by 
their ambassadors, at the august spec- 
tacle. England was worthily repre- 
sented in rank, character, and splen- 
dour, by the Duke of Northumberland. 
All hearts were moved by the magnifi- 
cent spectacle, which recalled the days 

* The oath, so far as regards the state, now 
taken, was in these terms:— “Eli presence 
de Dieu, je promets k mon peuple de main- 
tenir et d’honorer notre sainto religion, 
comine il appartient au Roi trfcs-Chrbtien et 
au Fils alne de l'Eglise ; de rendre justice A 
tous mes sqjets; enfin, de gouvenier con- 
/onniment awe loti du Hoyaume et a la Charte 
conettiuttomeUe, quo je jure d’ohserver fidfele- 
ment ; qu’ainsi Dleu me soit en aide et ses 
Saints Evangiles. Nous jurons k Dieu, le 
Cr&teur, de vivre et de mourir en sa Sainte 
Foi et Religion Catholique, Apostolique, et 
fiomaine. *' — Annuaire Hi&torU/ue, viii. 207. 


of Joan of Arc and the paladins of tho 
monarchy. None could foresee the 
gulf which was yawning beneath so 
brilliant a surface, or the treacheries 
which were to disgrace the last days 
of the monarchy of St Louis. Three 
marshals were made Chevaliers of the 
Cordon Bleu on this occasion, who 
had fought against the Bourbons dur- 
ing the Hundred Days — Soult, Mor- 
tier, and Jourdan. Tlio Duke de 
Chartres was invested with it, with 
that great felicity of expression which 
was peculiar to the King, and gave 
such a charm to liis generous action ; 
and a general pardon of political of- 
fenders terminated in a worthy spirit 
the royal benefactions. 

37. Notwithstanding these gracious 
acts and gorgeous festivities, tne Lib- 
eral party bail taken the alarm, and 
several articles ajipeared in the jour- 
nals, particularly in the Drajieau 
Blanc , the Courricr Fran^ais, and the 
CowstUiUionncl which denounced tho 
measures of the Jesuits and the “ Con- 
gregation,” or Parti-yrctrc , in the most 
violent terms. They were injudiciously 
made the subject of a prosecution by 
tlie Prociireur-G6neral or King’s Ad- 
vocate. The indictment prayed for a 
suspension of the journals for three 
months each. They were ably defended 
by M. Dupin, and the trial was the 
first struggle between the religious 
and Liberal party. The Court avoided 
the difficulty of pronouncing sentence 
or acquitting, by declaring itself in- 
competent to pronounce tlie suspen- 
sion craved, and dismissing the com- 
plaint, without costs ; enjoining, at 
the same time, to the editors of these 
journals to be more circumspect in 
future. Neither party could boast 
of this result as a decided triumph, 
but it was with reason regarded as a 
great advantage gained by the Liber- 
als, who, being freed from the shackles 
of the censorship, and now relieved 
from the apprehensions of a prosecu- 
tion, were left at liberty to continue 
their attacks on the measures of Gov- 
ernment without restraint. 

38. The close of this year was 
marked by the death of two very emi- 
nent men on opposite sides, whose 
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f Bnius threw a radiance over the brief, 
ut, in an intellectual view, glorious 
period of the Restoration. Tne first 
of these was General Foy, who died on 
the 29th November, while still in the 
vigour of his talents and at the zenith 
of his reputation. He was carried off 
by an affection of the heart— a malady 
to which those seem to be peculiarly 
subject, who, like him, feel the force 
of genius impelled by the stream of 
the generous affections. The general 
grief felt at his premature end recalled 
that experienced at the death of Mi- 
rabeau; yet had he not the genius, at 
once creative and destructive, of the 
French Demosthenes. His turn of 
mind was of a different kind, but one 
more suited to the comparatively pa- 
cific period of the Restoration. A 
soldier who had distinguished himself 
in the fields of fame under Napoleon, 
he had never shared in the servilities 
of the Empire ; thence his long dis- 
grace under the Imperial regime. A 
stern republican in principle, he com- 
bated for the independence of France 
at Waterloo ; hut when the Bourbons 
were restored, he bowed to the neces- 
sities of the times, and aimed, under 
the Restoration, not at subverting the 
'dynasty, but at restraining its ex- 
cesses, and establishing, in conformity 
with the spirit of the age, a tempered 
mouarcliy in France, lie was oftem 
vehement and imprudent in his lan- 
guage at the tribune, but it was against 
the Ministers that Ids violence was 
directed, and he generally distinguish- 
ed between the respect due to the 
throne and the opposition called forth 
by its measures. He possessed ora- 
torical powers of a very higli order, 
and was at the same time a dis- 
tinguished military writer — a remark- 
able circumstance in a man bred up 
in camps, and accustomed to wield 
the sword leather than the thunders 
c# the forum. Alone almost of liis 
military contemporaries, he preserved 
through life the affections of his earlier 
years ; and though no bigot in religion, 
at his mother's desire, to whom lie had 
been tenderly attached, made known 
on her deathbed, he celebrated the 
anniversary of her death, wherever lie 
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was, by taking the communion, at 
which he had formerly participated 
with her. He died poor — the sure 
sign of virtue in a corrupted age ; and 
a subscription opened, and soon filled 
u}), at once evinced the public grief 
and provided in the most splendid 
way for liis family. It amounted to 
1,000,000 francs (£40,000). The Duke 
of Orleans subscribed 10,000 francs 
(£400), Casimir Perier the like sum, 
the banker Lafitte 50,000 (£2000). 

39. Very nearly at tlic same time, 
M. do Series also paid the debt of na- 
ture. He had long been in declining 
health, and had gone to Naples for its 
recovery, where lie expired on the 25tli 
November. Less celebrated by party 
eulogy than General Foy, less the ob- 
ject of public homage, he was not on 
that account the less of a national 
loss, or less deplored by the friends to 
whom liis splendid abilities and exem- 
plary worth were known. Having 
espoused the Royalist side, and never 
courted the favour of the people, ho 
did not share in the gales of popularity, 
and died at Naples, oppressed by elec- 
toral defeats and the ingratitude of 
his country. like Scipio Africanus, 
who expired on tlio same shores, ho 
might say, “ Ingrata patria ossa mea 
non liabebit.” He was a man of the 
finest genius, gifted with the soul of 
oratory. It was oratory, however, of 
the very highest kind, springing from 
an elevated mind, the outpouring of 
a noble spirit ; and not, on that ac- 
count, so well adapted as the less phi- 
losophic but more impassioned elo- 
quence of General Foy for effect in 
the tribune. These two very eminent 
men, though opposite in thought, an- 
tagonists in action, were inspired with 
the sincerest admiration for each other, 
and expressed it with such generous, 
enthusiasm ns savoured rather of the 
warmth of political partisanship than 
the sober estimate of hostile power— 
a sure proof that they were both of a 
lofty disposition, and worthy of each 
other’s opposition and esteem. 

40. The year 1826 was marked by 
an event wnieh, although practically 
decided a quarter of a century before, 
by the disaster which had then befal* 
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]en the French arms, was not formally 
settled till this time.. This was tho re- 
cognition of the independence of St Do- 
mingo by a convention concluded with 
the envoys of that power on the 31st 
October. Although these envoys were 
comm ercial rather than political agents, 
and the convention itself was ostensibly 
for settling the affairs of trade, yet it 
was, like the similar recognition , shortl y 
before, of the South American repub- 
lics by Great Britain, a practical ac- 
knowledgment of independence; and 
as the first concession of that position 
to a state composed entirely of negro 
inhabitants, it deserves particular no- 
tice, as a step in the social progress of 
mankind. Regarded as a concession 
to liberal principles, and a step favonr- 
ablc to the interests of commerce, it 
was extremely well received, and ren- 
dered Charles X., for a brief period, a 
favourite on the Stock Exchange. The 
motives which led him to take this 
step, painful to the feelings of the 
monarch, and therefore honourable to 
the principles of the man, were thus 
explained by himself in confidential 
conversation : “In that negotiation I 
was not influenced merely by the ad- 
vantages of commerce and the marine ; 
I was moved chiefly by compassion for 
a class at once the most unfortunate, 
and the most undeserving of misfor- 
tune. No one can doubt the repug- 
nance which I felt at entering upon 
that affair ; I was in the same position 
in regard to St Domingo as nty brother 
had been in regard to France. Three 
parts alone remained for us to take — 
either to make war, and attempt to 
subdue them by force ; or to abandon 
the island and colonists altogether ; or 
to enter into a compromise. The last 
was the one which we adopted, and 
which my Ministers carried into execu- 
tion." The emancipation, like the Char- 
ter, was on those principles conceded 
by ordonnance, not treaty, to avoid the 
appearance of compulsion ; an indem- 
nity of 150,000,000 francs (£6,000,000) 
was fixed, according to a scale calculat- 
ed on the losses of the colonists, and 
certain commercial advantages were 
stipulated for France in its future in- 
tercourse with its emancipated colony. 


41. The principal design which the 
Liberal party had in view, in urging 
upon Government the emancipation of 
St Domingo, was to furnish a prece- 
dent for the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the South American col- 
onies — an object of the most intense 
desire in Great Britain, and for the 
attainment of which Mr Canning ex- 
hausted all the powers of his eloquence, 
and all the influence of his position. 
The details of the negotiations which 
took place on the subject will be given 
in the account of British transactions, 
as that power had the chief hand in 
accomplishing that great revolution. 
But France had a share also, though 
less considerable, in the development 
of its results ; for its Government, too, 
anticipated commercial advantages for 
their subjects from the severance of 
the insurgent colonies from the parent 
state. M. do Villelc joined his repre- 
sentations in favour of the colonies to 
those of Mr Canning; but they wero 
less warm than those of the British 
Foreign Minister, and remained with- 
out effect. Spain answered them only 
by fresh preparations for an expedition 
to South America in the harbours of 
Ferrol and Cadiz. 

42. The affair of St Domingo was 
brought before the Chambers in the 
session of 1 826, because, although tho 
King might, of his own authority, 
publish ordomiances or conclude trea- 
ties, the consent of the legislature was 
essential for a grant of money for tho 
indemnity to the colonists. The pro- 
ject brought forward by M. de Villele, 
on the part of the Government, was 
tho complement of the royal ordon- 
nance of 17th April, and prodded for 
raising the 150,000,000 francs for the 
indemnity to the colonists who had 
been ruined by the revolution in chat 
island. Tho details brought forward 
to justify the grant afforded a melan- 
choly proof of the disastrous results 
of the premature emancipation of the 
negroes ; for it appeared that while* 
in 1789, the exports of the island had 
been 150,000,000 francs, they had now 
sunk to 30,000,000, of which one-half 
only was clear profit, the other half 
being absorbed by tile expenses of 
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cultivation. Calculating the present 
net revenue of the island, therefore, 
at 15,000,000 francs, and the value of 
the estates at ten years* purchase, lie 
proposed 150,000,000 francs as the in- 
demnity to he given to the colonists 
for their estates, which, by the sever- 
ance of the island, they lost all chance 
•of recovering. This, of course, was no 
indemnity to the proprietors for the 
consequences of the revolution in the 
island, which had inflicted on them 
losses three times greater. It simply 
took them as they stood, and awarded 
compensation for their entire loss at 
their existing depreciated value. The 
measure, however, was so obviously 
founded on justice that it could not be 
withstood; for what was given to the 
colonists was not any compensation for 
the social revolution in their condition, 
hut for the loss of estates taken from 
them by an ordonnance of the sove- 
reign. it passed, accordingly, by large 
•majorities in both houses — that in the 
Deputies being 245 to 70; in the 
Peers, 135 to 16. 

43. A subject of greater practical 
importance, and awakening more of 
the passions of the people in France, 
was that regarding a change in the 
law of succession. This subject has 
been treated by the author in a former 
work, and the revolutionary law of 
succession which the 913tli article of 
the civil code established as the general 
law of the realm fully explained. The 
power of making an entail, or Majorats , 
which had been subsequently passed in 
ithe time of Napoleon, with a view to 
form a certain indefeasible provision 
for the heirs of hereditary honours, 
had not been generally acted upon ; 
and as the existing law, where there 
was no majorat, effected a division of 
estates to the extent of nearly three- 
fourths on an average on every death, 
it was evident both that the lands of 
France would soon come to be infi- 
nitely subdivided, and that no suit- 

for any length of time for the heirs of 
the hereditary honours of the mon- 
archy. It was no easy matter, how- 
ever, to discover a remedy for the evil, 
£or the equal division of properties 


had been one of the greatest objects 
and most highly-prized victories of the 
Revolution, and no opinion was more 
generally adopted in France than that 
it was the chief blessing which that 
convulsion had conferred upon society. 
Government, in the midst of so many 
difficulties, proposed a middle course, 
in the hope of being able to do some- 
thing for the support of the aristocracy 
without entirely alienating the body 
of the people. The law they proposed 
was, that in all properties which stood 
destined to the direct descending line, 
and which paid 300 francs (£12) of 
direct taxes, if the deceased had not 
disposed of the amount of the succes- 
sion which the law left at his disposal, 
that quantum should, under the title 
of a legal Prccipium , descend to the 
eldest son ; and if he had disposed of 
a part of the disposable portion, the 
prccipium should consist of what re- 
mains. These provisions, however, 
were only to take effect in the event 
of the deceased not having disposed of 
the disposable part by a deed, inter 
vivos , or by testament ; but if he hod 
not done so, it should attach in the 
first instance to the immovable estate, 
and, failing it, to the movable. 

44. It was impossible that any law 
infringing on the revolutionary order 
of succession, and tending towards the 
restitution of the right of primogen- 
iture, could do so in a more slight 
degree than this, because it proposed 
only to make that portion of the suc- 
cession which the existing law itself 
left at the disposal of the testator, de- 
scend ab intestato to his eldest son. But 
political measures are judged of, ingene- 
eral, not by their immediate or even re- 
mote effects, but by the tendency which 
they indicate, and the principles of the 
party from which they emanate. This . 
project met with the most violent op- 
position, not only in both Chambers* 
but in the public press and throughout 
the country. M. Pasquier and Count ' 
Mole were the most powerful orators 
on the popular side. “Let us consi-* 
der, ” said the former, “the inevitable 
consequences of the adoption of such" 
a law. It divides society into two por- 
tions, but two of very unequal dimen* a 
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sions. On the one side are the fathers 
and the eldest sons of France, on the 
other the entire population. Will it 
benefit the lathers of families, will it 
augment their authority, increase their 
influence ? Does it not compel them, 
on the contrary, by the most immoral 
of all combinations, to disinherit a 
part of their offspring ? As little will 
it benefit the eldest sons. Will not 
their right, which injures nature, which 
is founded on feudal ideas and an- 
cient customs, alienate from them their 
brothers and sisters, without bestow- 
ing any countervailing advantage on 
themselves? The law is as impolitic 
as it is unjust. It professes to estab- 
lish an aristocracy of elder sons, but 
must not that very circumstance con- 
vert the younger into a redoubtable 
democracy, interested to overturn in- 
stitutions from which they have sus- 
tained injustice ? In withdrawing from 
circulation a fourth or a third of pro- 
perties, will you not proportionally di- 
minish the territorial revenue of that 
portion of society, and cause it to be 
crushed by the weight of taxes ? Let 
us appease all such disquietude, remove 
all fresh dangers, by rejecting this 
project. 

45. “ The ground on which this pro- 
posal is rested by the Government is 
not even justified by the fact. The 
excessive division of properties is the 
ground put forth to justify the mea- 
sure ; but if there is anything in that 
reason, there is too much. If on that 
account a law restraining the division 
of estates in the case of the precipium 
at the disposal of the father is justifi- 
able, it must be so equally, and for a 
similar reason, in the case of all. It 
should he made imperative ; and if so, 
it would destroy the paternal authority, 
and the power of testing on any part 
of the succession. The proposed law 
must fail in attaining even its pro- 
fessed end, for it tends to augment the 
division of properties; it founds the 
stability of families on the instability 
of the imposts ; it exposes the father 
to fatal errors in the disposal of his 
property ; it shocks feelings, contra- 
venes customs* disunites families, mul- 
tiplies lawsuits, and overturns legisla- 


tion. Does it not needlessly and pain- 
fully thwart the principle of equality 
in the eye of the law, that great vic- 
tory and first blessing of the Revolu- 
tion ? Is it not a vain and powerless 
attack directed against that principle ? 
Does it not essentially wound morals 
— not merely public, but private 
morals, even the most intimate rela- 
tions of life? Will it not put the 
fathers of families in the most false 
and deplorable position? — and is not 
every law attended with such inconve- 
niences, the most ruinous gift which 
legislation can possibly make to so- 
ciety? 

46. “No country can be pointed 
out in which agriculture lias suffered 
from the excessive division of proper- 
ties, many in which it has been de- 
stroyed by their accumulation in tlio 
hands of a few. Italy, under the Ro- 
man Empire in its later days, perished 
from this cause. Spain, Sicily, the 
Campagna of Rome, have been ruined 
by it in modern times. Since the 
Restoration, the number of proprie- 
tors has greatly increased: is there 
any one bold enough to assert that 
such a change is not a signal public 
ail vantage? Has not the acquisition 
of property the effect of elevating a 
man in his own eyes, clothing him 
with a sense of his own respectability, 
and thus raising him in the estimation 
of society generally, and in the per- 
formance of every social and political 
duty? Has not the course of events 
proved that, with every acquisition of 
property, the people have become more 
difficult to move — that they were more 
excitable from 1764 to 1792 than from 
1800 to 1825 ? No conclusioh. hostile 
to these principles can be drawn from 
what occurred from 1792 to 1800. 
That was a period of social and poli- 
tical madness, from which no sound 
argument or inference can be drawn. 
But reflect on the peaceable disband- 
ing of the French army in the midst 
of foreign hosts in 1815, and say 
whether such an events unparalleled 
in history, could have taken place had 
not property cast its restraining influ- 
ence over the minds of aimed men. " 

47. On the other hand, it was argued 
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"by M. Pcyronnct and the supporters 
of the Government : “ Succession docs 
not depend on positive laws, any more 
than property its foundation. In the 
savage state, man has only limited 
wants and desires ; but with the com- 
plications of society other wants arise, 
and his wishes extend to his children 
and dependants. Do not say, there- 
fore, that you wound original feeling, 
when you give men in the latter state 
the means of preserving their family, 
their fortune, their name. These sen- 
timents are as natural, and arise as 
inevitably in one state of society, as 
those invoked oil the other side do in 
another. The right of primogeniture 
arose at the period when the obliga- 
tion of military fiefs rendered it neces- 
sary for the eldest son to be in a 
situation to -wield the united forces of 
the family. The head of the family 
in a monarchy represents the family ; 
and ho docs so not less effectually in 
the legislature than his ancestors did 
in the field of battle. But how is he 
to find an entrance, how maintain liis 
place there, if the fortune of the fam- 
ily is dissipated and divided on every 
decease ? It is evident that the tiling 
is impossible ; and thus the only effect 
of rejecting the present law will be to 
render the maintenance of a peerage 
impossible, and to prevent anything 
like a hereditary succession of states- 
men in the Chamber of Deputies. If 
such a state of things can coexist with 
the maintenance of freedom in any 
country, which is very doubtful, most 
assuredly it is not in France, so full 
of sentiments of honour, so fraught 
with historical recollections, that the 
combination is to be looked for. 

48. “The preservation of estates 
keeps up, in a most important and in- 
fluential class of society, ideas of order, 
foresight, and moderation; and from 
their influence it tends to diffuse these 
valuable qualities through society. It 
induces an order of things peculiarly 
suitable to a monarchical government, 
which, as it reposes on one head, so it 
requires a corresponding agglomera- 
tion of interests and opinions round 
his head in svery grade of society. 
There must be a certain analogy be- 
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tween the frame of government and 
the institutions and ideas of society 
beneath it, if stability in institutions 
is to be looked for. The Liberal party 
cannot dispute this, for it was on this 
principle of its being conformable 
to a democratic form of government 
that the new order of succession was 
established in 1792. Granting that 
this was the case, is it not equally 
necessary, and for the same reason, 
to re-establish primogeniture to a cer- 
tain extent if monarchy is to be main- 
tained? 

49. “If the extreme division of 
landed estates is an evil, and is at- 
tended with serious inconveniences in 
every civilised community, it is pecu- 
liarly so in a constitutional monarchy. 
As such governments are mainly dis- 
tinguished from other governments by 
the larger admission of the people into 
them, so it is in a peculiar manner 
essential that a class should exist in 
society capable of sending forth per- 
sons qualified for discharging the duties 
of legislators, and exercising the func- 
tions of government. But where is 
such a class to be found ? — how is it 
to be preserved, if the perpetual divi- 
sion of all property, movable and im- 
movable, is going forward ? If Franco 
becomes a land of peasants and bour- 
geois, where are its legislators to be 
looked for? It is evident that a cer- 
tain training, a costly education, tlio 
possession of libraries, and ease of liv- 
ing, is essential for men who, relin- 
quishing their private concerns and 
interests, are to devote their principal 
attention to the affairs of the State. 
The tendency of the existing law of 
succession is to destroy this class, and 
prevent its ever arising again. And 
yet, is it not on its existence and 
vigour that not merely the fortunes of 
the State, but even the preservation of 
the democratic principle and the main- 
tenance of the public liberties de- 
pend ? For if properties come to be 
infinitely subdivided, is it not evident 
that the number of persons entitled 
to exercise the electoral franchise, and 
eligible to a seat in the Legislature, 
will be continually diminished, from 
the diminished fortunes of all classes : 
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and thus not only will the intelligence 
he wanting requisite to the right con- 
duct of public affairs, but an oligarchy 
of the worst kind, because incapable of 
remedy, will arise from the very excess 
to which the democratic principle has 
been carried.” 

50. Notwithstanding the strength 
of these arguments, such was the hold 
which the principle of equality bail 
got of the minds of the people, that it 
soon became evident that the minis- 
terial project, at least so far as regarded 
the re-establishment in any degree of 
the right of primogeniture, would he 
defeated. Orator after orator, oil the 
Opposition side, hastened to inscribe 
their names to speak against the mea- 
sure; and the excitement which their 
declamation produced was such that 
it was evident that the measure must 
he thrown out. The measure was ori- 
ginally introduced in the Chamber of 
Peers, and after a long and stonily 
discussion, the main clause re-estab- 
lishing the right of primogeniture, to 
a certain extent, was defeated by a 
majority of 26, the numbers being 120 
to 94. The minor clause regarding 
substitution, which was of little prac- 
tical importance, passed both Cham- 
bers. The overthrow of this attempt 
to re-establish primogeniture was cele- 
brated over all France as a victory 
over the aristocracy, and it increased 
not a little the reputation of M. do 
Pasquier, to whoso eloquence in the 
Chamber of Peers tlie result was in a 
great measure with justice ascribed. 

51. When Dr Johnson was chal- 
lenged to assign any good reason for 
the right of primogeniture, lie replied, 
“What, sir! do you consider it no 
advantage to secure only one fool in a 
family ?' Without giving an entire 
assent to this celebrated saying, and 
fully admitting that there are many 
eldest sons, especially among the aris- 
tocracy, who justify the eminence of 
their rank by the display of all the 
qualities by which it is ennobled, it 
cannot have escaped the observer that, 
in the middle ranks particularly, 
there is much truth in the observa- 
tion. The caustic and witty observa- 
tion of the sage is more applicable in 


a commercial and industrious coun- 
try, such as England, than a military 
monarchy such as France; but still 
the observation is generally applica- 
ble, and points to a principle of uni- 
versal importance in human affairs. 
It never, however, appears to have 
crossed the imagination of any man 
in France, during tlie prolonged and 
anxious discussions which took place 
on the subject. No one can doubt, 
however, who is acquainted with the 
state of society and the springs of im- 
provement in Great Britain, that one 
of tlie principal of them is to be found 
in the genera l destination of tlie lauded 
estate to the eldest son, which, while 
it provides a phalanx for the support 
of the throne, and the maintenance of 
a mixed constitution, leaves at the 
same time no other resource, in the 
general ease, to the younger but their 
own energy and' perseverance — quali- 
ties which often prove more valuable 
to tlieml’in the ciul than all the gifts 
which fortune has lavished on their 
elder in birth. Certainly, if we sur- 
vey in private life the career of thoso 
who have been “ cursed with a mode- 
rate competence,” we shall have no 
reason to conclude that fate has been 
ill reality adverse to those to whom it 
has assigned nothing but the stimulus 
of necessity and the vigour of their 
own minds; and perhaps among the 
causes which have spread the British 
race throughout the world, and estab- 
lished an empire in the East “abovo 
all Greek, above all Roman fame,” a 
principal plaee must be assigned to 
the institutions, apparently adverse, 
which drew out the energies of the 
whole class of younger brothers, and 
sent them forth in every career to 
struggle, to labour, to conquer, and 
to make themselves and their country- 
great.* 

* A very superior man, well known# for 
his taste and knowledge in paintings, Mr 
Woodbum, once said to the author that ho 
objected to art-unionB as giving a moderate 
independence to artists too soon, and thus 
tending to produce “myriads of mediocre 
artiste. ” Tlie history of France will show 
whether the infinite subdivision of property 
does not tend to producf “ myriads of me- 
diocre men." 
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52. The revenue of France in 1826 
ms 985,000,000 francs (£39,400,000), 
and the expenditure something less, 
being 981,972,609 francs. The receipts 
for 1827 were calculated at much less, 
being 916,608,000 francs, and the ex- 
penditure at 915,729,000 francs. The 
exports in 1826 fell nearly a fourth 
short of those of 1825, owing to the 
terrible monetary crisis in England at 
the end of the last of these years ; but 
the imports of 1826 showed rather an 
increase.* The army exhibited, from 
the prepartions made for the Spanish 
war, a great increase over what it 
had beeu before revolutionary trou- 
bles broke out in the Peninsula. It 
amounted to 232,000 men ; the navy 
to forty-five ships of the line and thirty- 
seven frigates. The public debt was 
3,373,500,000 francs (£135,000,000), 
including the large additions made for 
the indemnity to the emigrants in 
France and colonists in St Domingo. 
A supplementary vote of 37,000,000 
francs was obtained by the Govern- 
ment, without opposition, for the ex- 
penses of the occupation of Spain. 

53. A more important topic, in re- 
ference to its ultimate effects, was the 
continued and persevering efforts made 
by the Congregation and the Jesuits to 
obtain the mastery of the Government, 
and carry their long-conceived designs 
for the establishment of a theocracy 
into effect. Two events occurred at 
this period, affording an opportunity 
for evincing their intention, which ex- 
cited, not without reason, the utmost 
alarm, not only among the decidedly 
irreligious, but among the reasonable 
and sensible portion of the community. 
The first of these was a general jubilee, 
which was, on the application of the 
Government, appointed for all France, 
in the middle of summer. It lasted a 
month, and a half, during which the 
churches and the capital resounded 

■ « 
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with an eternal miserere ; and four 
great processions traversed the streets, 
displaying in its utmost splendour the 

S and magnificence of the Catholic 
ip. All the chief functionaries of 
Government were to be seen in these 
processions. Marshal Soult was parti- 
cularly distinguished by the regularity 
of liis attendance, and the enormous bre- 
viary which he caused to bo carried be- 
fore him. Some persons were malicious 
enough to observe, that it would he 
more to the purpose if he would make 
restitution of .some of the pictures 
which he had plundered from the 
monasteries of Spain during his mili- 
tary occupation of Andalusia. + It may 
be conceived what an impression these 
unwonted displays and sudden conver- 
sions made in the mocking and irreli- 
gious capital of France, and the alarm 
which they excited in all classes as to 
the ultimate designs of the ultramon- 
tane party which had now obtained the 
direction of affairs. 

54. A more serious subject of dis- 
quietude, because it related to a more 
important matter, was the choice of 
the preceptor for the young Duke do 
Bordeaux. The care of the prince dur- 
ing his infant years had been intrusted 
to the judicious management of Ma- 
dame do Gontaut ; ana the Duke de 
Montmorency, who had his direction 
when he became of an age to admit of 
intellectual culture, was in every way 
qualified to train him in the exercise 
of every moral and Christian virtue. 
But this estimable nobleman died in 
the course of this summer, and his 
place as preceptor was supplied by M. 
Tharin, Bishop of Strashurg, a violent 
ltomish prelate, who had lately pub- 
lished, in an inflated style, an acri- 
monious diatribe against the philoso- 
phy of the age. The Duke de Kivi&re, 
at the same time, was appointed comp- 
troller of liis household — an ominous 

Imports into France. 


1825 400,570,530 fr. or £10,027,000 543,881,160 fr. or £21,760,000 

1826, 436,116,472,, „ 17,400,000 461,027,171 „ „ 18,440,000 

— Statistique de la France ( Commerce Exterieur), 8, 9. 

t A very interesting account of the magnificent collection of paintings which by his abuse, 
not of the rights but the wrongs of war, Marshal Soult contrived to make, during his two 
years’ military occujmtion of Andalusia, is to be found in Mr Stirling’s most able, learned, 
and interesting work on Spanish Painting.— Sec Sti rung On the Spanish Painters , it 237-230, 
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appointment, as he was one of the 
most ardent and uncompromising ene- 
mies of the Revolution. 

55. These open -advances and im- 
portant acquisitions of power on the 
part of the Jesuits, led to an intrepid 
denunciation of their designs by the 
Count Montlouis. He had been a vet- 
eran defender of the Cote Drbit in the 
Constituent Assembly, and the Liberals 
were far from anticipating such an as- 
sault from an old champion of the royal 
cause. But though a steady friend of 
the monarchy, the Count do Montlouis 
was far from being a partisan of the Je- 
suits, and his memory, which was rich 
in historical lore and inferences, fur- 
nished him with too many facts con- 
demnatory of their policy to make him 
bend to their designs. On the con- 
trary, he denounced them in the most 
unmeasured terms. It was in these 
words that he apostrophised the secret 
consultations of that aspiring party 
among each other: “ Why,” say they, 
“ should we any longer delay to declare 
ourselves ? Tile mystery of our exist- 
ence affords a powerful arm to our ad- 
versaries. The holy father has recog- 
nised us, and re-established our order 
in the most flattering terms. The King 
protects us with the same zeal as if lie 
was one of our brethren ; nearly all 
the prelates and pastors are united to 
us, and breathe only our holy maxims. 
We may say the same of the whole 
noblesse of France : the court is our 
empire ; every day we are making far- 
ther progress in the army. Is it not 
time to cast aside the veil which par- 
tially conceals, but in truth only ren- 
ders us suspected? It is our name 
which we claim as a right. Mystery be- 
longs to weakness, publicity to force. ” 

66. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by the Bishop of Hermopolis, 
with that caution and astuteness which 
in general characterise their proceed- 
ings, that nothing could be so unfound- 
ed, and even ridiculous, as the terrors 
now so generally expressed against the 
Jesuits. “ What is the real amount of 
influence in this body, which we are 
told is to overturn the liberties of 
France I Among all the colleges and 
seminaries 6f France they possess only 


seven ! One is tempted to smile at the 
terrors excited by so very trifling an 
amount of public instruction being in 
the hands of any portion of the religious 
establishment. But what great things 
have the Jesuits done with such small 
means ! what immense blessings are 
tlieir missions daily conferring upon 
mankind! The good they do is in pro- 
portion to the teiTors they excite ; the 
power they possess is in its inverse ra- 
tio.” There was some truth in these 
representations, hut it was not the 
whole truth. It was true that they 
had only the command of seven semi- 
naries of education ; but it was not less 
true that such was the vigour and en- 
ergy of those in the direction of these 
establishments, and the extent of the 
riches which the zeal and piety of their 
adherents among the laity placed at 
tlieir disposal, that they could hoast of 
a greater number of scholars than all 
the other seminaries of education in 
France put together. 

57. Such was the vehemence of the 
contest between the Jesuits and the 
press, that it was soon apparent that 
one or other of them must perish. 
They were rival powers contending for 
the supremacy in the empire ; it was 
inevitable that one must he destroyed. 
Bitterly did the ultramontane party 
now regret the concession on the liberty 
of the press, made by them during the 
first transports of the accession of the 
new monarch ; and the result of seve- 
ral prosecutions rendered it more than 
doubtful whether any check could, 
under the existing law', be put to its 
antagonism and licentiousness. They 
now became convinced that no govern- 
ment or system of administration, either 
in church or state, could maintain its 
ground against the ceaseless attacks of 
an uncontrolled press, acting upon and 
inflaming the passions of an excitable 
people, on a side in conformity with 
tlieir general inclination. * The Jauit 
Camarilla accordingly determined on 
some measure coercive of the freedom 
of the press; and, situated as they 
were in^the country, there can.be no 
doubt that, for their own .interests, 
they were right in their views. They 
had to contend with it vast majority of 
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tlic reading and influential portion of 
the public in the towns, then in the 
entire possession of political influence ; 
their only allies being a party, zealous 
indeed, and able, but whose speeches 
and writings none of their opponents 
would so much as read. They had great 
difficulty, however, in getting the Ca- 
binet to go into their views, for its 
members were practical men, well ac- 
quainted witli the real state; of a Hairs 
and balance of powers in the State ; 
and M. de Villele, in particular, was 
decided in his opposition to the pro- 
posal. lhit the Congregation prevailed, 
and after a violent contest in the Ca- 
binet, it was carried by a majority to 
adopt the measure proposed by the 
Congregation. This is an important 
era, for this was the first cannon-shot 
fired in the great conflict which termi- 
nated in the overthrow of the throne. 

58. In the hill brought forward by 
Government, it was proposed that all 
writings of twenty pages and under 
should be deposited with the censors 
live days before publication ; if pub- 
lished before the expiry of this period, 
the entire edition was liable to bo con- 
fiscated, and aline of 3000 francs (£120) 
imposed on the publisher. A duty of 
one franc for the first sheet, and ten 
sous for each sheet after, was imposed 
on every publication below twenty 
pages. Speeches in either Chamber, 
pastoral letters, and journals appear- 
ing only once in two months, which 
by the existing law were obliged to 
find caution, were relieved from these 
enactments. The proprietors of jour- 
nals were to be the parties against 
whom actions founded on delinquen- 
cies against the state or individuals 
were to be directed, and no company 
for conducting a journal was to be 
legal if consisting of morn than five 
persons. Fines might be ii nposed froi n 
2000 to 20,000 francs (£80 to £800). 

50 . No words can describe the storm 
of indignation which this law, with its 
severe enactments, created in the Lib- 
eral party throughout France. The 
whole public press was instantly up 
in arms on the subject. They de- 
nounced it, not without reason, as 
utterly subversive, not only of the 
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liberty of the press, but of nil other 
liberties, and indicating in the clearest 
manner the arbitrary designs of the 
faction into whose hands the govern- 
ment had now fallen. The indigna- 
tion was the more formidable from its 
being not confined to the parties im- 
mediately interested, but extending to 
the judges, the bar, the professors, the 
men of letters. In a word, the whole 
reading and thinking part of the pub- 
lit;, beyond the pale of the Jesuit and 
ultramontane interest, were unanimous 
in their condemnation. The universal 
cry was that the censorship of Napo- 
leon was now re-cstablislied, with ad- 
ditional powers invested in Govern- 
ment, and a more formidable body of 
inquisitors to direct its movements. 
The Academy of France, with M. do 
Chateaubriand at its head, took a lead- 
ing part in the movement ; his strong 
Royalist and religious feelings did not 
prevent him on this occasion from 
standing forth as the defender of free- 
dom of thought. MM. Yillemain 
ami Lacrctelle, and Michaud the his- 
torian of the Crusades, joined in tlio 
remonstrance, which was carried in 
the Academy by a majority of 17 to 9. 
Strange to say, in the minority were 
found the illustrious names of La Place 
and Cuvier : occupied with the archi- 
tecture of the heavens, or the remains 
of pristine creation, they had little 
concern with the interests of present 
existence, or were swayed only by its 
gains or honours. The Government 
evinced a want both of judgment au<l 
temper on this occasion : M. Michaud 
was dismissed from his situation as 
reader to tlie King, MM. Villemaiii 
and Lacrctelle from lesser situations 
under Government. 

60. The discussion of this question 
in the Chamber of Deputies, whore it 
was first introduced, still farther in- 
creased the agitation of the public 
mind on the subject ; and the excite- 
ment was peculiarly great in the young 
men at the academics and universities, 
always tlie first to be influenced by 
generous feeling, whether well or ill 
directed. The bill underwent several 
amendments in the committee, and 
was the subject of long and vehement 
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debates in both Houses. It ultimately 
passed them both, however, though 
in so mutilated a form, by the adop- 
tion of successive amendments, that 
its authors hardly recognised their own 
handiwork. The division in tlio De- 
puties was 233 to 134 ; in the Peers, 
164 to 144. The result of this great 
debate was justly regarded as a triumph 
by the Liberal party, and it was cele- 
brated as such over all France. Cer- 
tain restrictions ware imposed on the 
press by the adoption of the project, 
but they proved almost nugatory in 
effect, and the powers of thought rose 
into increased influence and activity 
from the vain attempt made to coerce 
them. In this there is nothing sur- 
prising; a coerced press is impracti- 
cable in an age of intelligence and ad- 
vancing civilisation, and should never 
be attempted. Physical and moral 
strength, the sw\ay of intellect, and 
the force of the sword, arc antagonistic 
powers, which can never coexist in the 
same community. If tin', press is to 
be restrained, and public freedom pre- 
served, it must be by itself, and its 
own weapons alone ; neither bayonets 
nor batons can effect it. Great as 
have been in every age of intellectual 
. activity the evils of the licentiousness 
of the press, they are inferior to tlie 
total ruin consequent on the extinction 
of its liberties. The first gives rise to 
many curses, but it contains the germ 
of all blessings ; the last is an entire 
destruction of the hopes of humanity. 
It is the first duty of intellect, by com- 
bating intelligence with its own wea- 
pons, and them alone, to avoid the 
necessity of recurriug to ruder methods 
of coercion, and reply to the maledic- 
tions of liberalism by preserving its 
existence. 

61. Two events occurred at this 
period strongly indicative of the ex- 
treme peril of the course on which the 
Government had now entered, and 
which, to any men but those infatua- 
ted by religious fanaticism, would have 
presaged the calamities which were 
approaching. The first of these was a 
senous riot which * occurred at the 
funeral of tho Duke de la liochefou- 
cahl-Liancourt. This respectable old 


noblenmn, whose name was associated 
with the early career of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, and wdio was a mode- 
rate Royalist on the Opposition side, 
had recently fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of the Court, in consequence 
of some votes and speeches in the 
Chamber of Peers during the discus- 
sion on the liberty of the press, and he 
had in consequence been deprived in 
one day of all bis offices under Govern- 
ment, which consisted of seventeen 
presidencies, and as many honorary 
distinctions, the reward of a long life 
of beneficence and humanity. He sur- 
vived bis disgrace only a lew days, and 
at liis funeral, which took place at 
Chalons on tlie 30tli March, a melan- 
choly scene of discord was exhibited. 

I Icing extremely beloved in that neigh- 
bourhood, which in every department 
of industry and charity had felt tho 
influence of liis benevolence, a pro- 
cession -was formed of the young men 
at the School of Arts there, to bear his 
remains to tlieir last resting-place. 
They did so accordingly, and bore liis 
body on tlieir shoulders from his house 
to the church,, where the funeral ser- 
vice was read. But in coming from 
the church to the place of interment 
tlie police interfered, and insisted on 
the eoliin being placed on the hearse. 
Tho young men refused, and prepared 
by force to keep possession of the 
body ; a scuffle ensued, in the course 
of which the coffin fell from the hands 
of the youths, and was broken on tlie 
pavement, and the ensigns of tlie peer- 
age placed on it were drawn through 
tlie mud. Tlie military were called in, 
the colfin replaced in the liearsc, and 
the funeral conducted as the authori- 
ties intended ; but the incident, which 
became the subject of a solemn inquiiy 
in the House of Peers, excited a pro- 
digious sensation throughout France, 
and materially increased the strength 
of the Liberal party, by demonstrat- 
ing the generality of tho feelings with 
which the violent proceedings of the 
Jesuits were regarded over tpe whole 
country. 

62. The next event was one still more 
indicative of the state of the public 
mind, in the most infyortant and in-t 
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fluential classes, and so important in 
its effects, that it may be regarded as 
one of the principal causes of the re- 
volution wnich overturned the elder 
branch of the Bourbons. Deeply cha- 
grined at the evident symptoms of the 
decline of the popularity of which he 
was so passionately desirous, and yet 
blind to an inconceivable extent to the 
cause which was producing it, Charles 
fixed a great review of the National 
Guard of Paris for the 12th April, the 
anniversary of his entrance into Paris 
two years before. The day was beau- 
tiful ; the National Guard had never 
turned out in such strength and in such 
splendid appearance ; and a magnifi- 
cent cortege surrounded the King, who 
rode on horseback on a beautiful eliar- 
ger, which lie managed until consum- 
mate grace, along the line. Cries of 
“ Vive le Roi" were at first heard on 
all sides, and the monarch was saluted 
by the great majority of the legions 
with the utmost enthusiasm. But who n 
ho came to the tenth legion, which was 
composed of the citizens from the con- 
traband eastern parts of Paris, their 
loyal demonstrations were mingled with 
cries of “ A bas les Ministres! ” “ A bas 
IcsJcsuites /” and some of the most vio- 
lent even left their ranks to give ex- 
pression to their cries at the feet of the 
monarch.* “ I come here to receive 
homage, and not lessons,” was the dig- 
nified reply of the monarch; but it 
produced no impression. The cries 
were repeated, and after the King had 
passed on, became still more frequent ; 
loud demonstrations of dislike were 
levelled at M. de Villele, regarded as 
embodying the policy of the Govern- 
ment ; and: the princesses, who were 
present at the review in open carriages, 
returned to the Tuileries in despair 
at the contumelious expressions with 
which they had been assailed. 

68. Considering the great import- 
ant of the National Guard, both us a 
powerful military force in possession of 
the capital, and as an organ of public 
opinion in its inhabitants, this incident 

* lathe tenth legion only these cries were 
general. In other two legions they were 
heard, but only ftom isolated individuals.— 
Sec Mabmont’s Memoire*. viii. 1S7, ISO. 
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was sufficiently serious in itself ; but it 
became doubly so from the ill-advised 
and disastrous step which immediately 
followed. The Kmg at first put a good 
face upon the matter. “ My dear Mar- 
shal,” said he to Marshal Oudinot, who 
commanded the National Guard, after 
the review was over, “we have had 
some grumblers, but the mass is well 
disposed ; say to the National Guard 
that 1 am satisfied with their appear- 
ance, and brin" me the evening order 
to sign. ” But these prudent views soon 
gave place to more violent councils. 
The princesses arrived in tears at the 
contumelies to which they had been 
exposed, and the seditious cries which 
had met their ears ; and the party of 
the Jesuits were indefatigable in their 
representations, that the time had now 
arrived when farther temporising was 
impossible, and when a vigorous mea- 
sure was imperatively called for. The 
King was unfortunately drawn into 
these violent councils. In the evening 
a Cabinet Council was hastily sum- 
moned ; the deliberations continued till 
a late hour in the night ; and on the 
following morning an ordonnance ap- 
peared DISBANDING THIS NATIONAL 
Guard of Paris. 

64. If anything could exceed the im- 
prudence and disastrous consequences 
of this step, it was the joy with which 
it was received by the ultra- Royalists 
in Paris. “ At length,” said they, 
“we have a King— a great King ; no 
more days such as the 14th July;* 
we see what Paris is worth. Force — 
always force ; that is the secret of suc- 
cess.” At first everything seemed to 
favour their anticipations. The capital 
remained perfectly tranquil ; the dis- 
banding of the National Guard took 
place without opposition ; but by a fatal 
want of foresight they were left in pos- 
session of their arms. As a military 
organised force, subject to discipline, 
they were put an end to ; as a body of 
discontented men whose feelimp had 
been ulcerated, upon whose loyally 
an imputation had been cast, they re- 
mained with arms in their hands. 
But all was joy and confidence at the 
Tuileries ; the days of revolution were 
* Thu day on which the Bastile was taken. 
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thought to be at an end. “ Well," said sins of the few guilty, and alienate tlio 
the Duke de Rivifcre, preceptor to the affections of the whole military force 
Duke de Bordeaux, “ Paris is tranquil ; of the capital, because a small part of 
the King has great power ; France is their number had been guilty of acta 
tired of revolutions and revolution- of insubordination, was an act of in- 
ists."»—“ Paris has not moved, "replied justice so glaring, of imprudence so 
u Liberal peer, to whom the words wore manifest, that it almost looks like ju- 
addressed, “ because the King has not dicial blindness to have taken such a 
exceeded his prerogative. He was en- step. The only thing which could by 
titled, if he chose, to dissolve the Na- possibility have justified it, was the- 
tional Guard ; but let the time come necessity of disarming so formidable 
when he may need the support of his and seditious a force in the capital 
good city of Paris, and you will then but even this excuse was awanting^ 
see what you have done.” for their arms were left in their hands.. 

65. Both parties were to blame in (56. The treaty of 6th July 1827 re- 
tina memorable event, which was the garding Greece has been considered in 
first downward step in the fall of the the chapter on its Revolution, with 
monarchy. The National Guard, who which it is more immediately connect- 
insulted the King by seditious cries, ed, as it led to the glorious battle of 
forgot their first duty as soldiers, which Navarino, which had the chief effect 
is implicit obedience ; their first duty in establishing its independence. A 
as citizens, which is personal respect domestic matter, however, signalised 
to their sovereign. If they were dis- the French legislation of this year,, 
satisfied with the measures of Govern- which was also connected with Eng-- 
ment, they had a clear and constitu- land, for it was mainly urged on the* 
tional mode of expressing it, which Cabinet by the English Government* 
was by their representatives in the This was a treaty for the suppression- 
Chamber of Deputies ; if they were dis- of the slave-trade. By the project of 
satisfied with the King for retaining the law introduced on this subject, the 
such servants in his confidence, tlieir engaging in the slave-trade was de* 
course was to displace them by a vote clared punishable, with confiscation of 
of the Chambers. But to insult him the cargo and banishment to the chiefs 
with cries when lie was reviewing them of the expedition, and from three to 
as soldiers, to urge a change of men five years* imprisonment to all others 
and measures with bayonets in tlieir engaged in the enterprise. The dis- 
bands, was to forego all the advantages cussion on the subject was very warm 
of representative government, and im- in both Houses, not so much on its 
pose on the country a rule of the worst own merits, for on such a subject there 
kind— that of praetorian guards or an could be no dispute, but on the indig- 
armed democracy. The King and Gov- nity to France of submitting to what 
eminent were nearly as much to blame was deemed an insulting and degrad- 
in the method they adopted for making ing dictation from a foreign power. It 
tlieir displeasure known. They were passed, however, by large majorities in 
fully entitled, nay, officially called both Houses ; the majority in the Peers 
upon, to express their high displeasure being 114 in a House of 227, and in the 
at the legions which had been guilty Deputies nearly in the same propor- 
of these acts of insubordination ; nay, tion. 

if they had even disbanded some of the 67. Notwithstanding the large majo- 
battalions most in fault, though many rity in the Chamber of Deputies whitrti 
might have doubted the prudence, none, had hitherto supported ministers, it 
could have disputed the legality of the was apparent before the end of the ses- 
step. But to disband the whole Na- sion that their position was becoming 
tional Guard on account of the misde- precarious, and that ere long it might 
me&nour of the tenth legion, to punish be necessary to dissolve the Chamber, 
the many innocent on account of the The financial projects of the year were 

VOL. III. o 
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discussed with great rigour and acri- 
mony; and the commercial crisis, which 
had been felt with such severity in the 
close of the preceding winter in Eng- 
land, reacted upon the prosperity of 
France, and occasioned an alarming 
deficit in the Exchequer. J anuaiy had 
exhibited a surplus of 2,860,000 francs, 
but February and March showed instead 
a deficit of 6, 755, 000. This deficiency, 
though noways aseribable to Ministers, 
furnished, as usual in such cases, a 
powerful handle against them, and 
added to the vehement denunciations 
with which their conduct was assailed 
by tlie Opposition. Benjamin Constant 
exclaimed — “ M. do Villele speaks of 
the interest of the country! Was it, 
then, for the interest of the country 
that the National Guard should be dis- 
banded ? W as its existence inconsistent 
with the interest of the country ? Come 
to the point ; specify how it happened 
that that National Guard, which in 
every crisis has defended and support- 
ed the interests of the country —which 
is attached to its laws — which is so 
devoted, so orderly, so courageous — 
which is, as it were, the fruit and mea- 
sure of the industry and prosperity of 
the state — should be thus ignomini- 
ousiy treated ? Where are Ministers 
now to find their support? In the 
people? — They have outraged them. 
In public opinion ? — They have roused 
it against them. In the Peers ? — They 
cannot subject them, but by subverting 
their independence. In the magis- 
tracy ? — They resist them in the sacred 
name of justice.” 

68. The maimer in which these vio- 
lent apostrophes were received in both 
houses, and tlie lessening majorities 
by which Ministers were supported in 
the Deputies, especially on the finan- 
cial questions, demonstrated the ne- 
cessity of an appeal to the people 
to strengthen tlie hands of Admin- 
istration. The Government, accord- 
ingly, in secret sounded the prefects 
as to the chances of success in the 
event of a dissolution ; and hav- 
ing received, as it always does from 
similar functionaries on such occa- 
sions, satisfactory assurances, the mea- 
sure was resolved on. As a prepara- 
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tory measure, it was determined, after 
the session of the legislature had closed, 
to re-establish the censorship by a royal 
ordonnancc, and this was accordingly 
done. The motives for the step were 
announced in an article in^tho Moni- 
tcur, in which, amidst some exag- 
geration, much undoubted truth was 
stated.* The Opposition immediately 
took the alarm ; a society was quickly 
organised, of which M. do Chateau- 
briand was president, to defend the 
liberty of the press; and a host of 
pamphlets which issued from its mem- 
bers, and in undated the country, showed 
how little in real strength Government 
had gained by a measure so unpopular, 
and so much calculated to inflame the 
most violent passions. 

GO. But it was not sufficient to stifle 
the voice of the press; it was neces- 
sary also to overcome a hostile major- 
ity in the House of Peers, which, even 
more than the Chamber of Deputies, 
was known to be adverse to the pre- 
sent policy of Government. So largely 
had the former great creation of peers, 
in 1819, to force through the democra- 
tic changes in the constitution effected 
in that year, modified the spirit of tho 
Chamber of Peers, that it liad now be- 
come necessary to counteract it by as 
large a measure on tlie other side ; and 
after considerable discussion in tlio 
Cabinet, it was agreed that the disso- 
lution of tlie Chamber of Deputies 
should be followed by a great creation 
of peers, sufficient to render it in liar- 

* “ Cinq amides de liber te de presse, durant 
lesquellcs l’autorite s’est refusde constam- 
ment k desesperer du bon sens national, et 
dcs derivmns qui seraient obliges de la con- 
tester pour lui pi a ire; cinq anndes de tra- 
vaux laborieusement suivis & travers les dif- 
lieultds, quo la licence dcs ccrits suscitait 
sans cesse autour dcs projets les plus eclairds 
et des resolutions les pins droites; cinqan- 
luies d’exebs d’une part, et de patience de 
l’autre, ont pu enseigner a tous leB homines 
dont l’opinion mcrite de compter dans les 
destins cTun pays, od etaient les amis et les 
ennemis dc la presse. Ses ennemis ont valn- 
m; ils ont desarme la resistance de ses amis; 
ils ont arraclid une ordonnance de Censure & 
une administration qui est nde de la publicity 
de la Tribune et de la Presse, qui & v£cu par 
elle, et qui est rgduito k modifier Pune daces 
libcrtds pour sauver l’autre, pour les saitver 
toutes ensemble." — Monitmr, 26 June 1827; 
Annuaire llistorique, x. 245. 
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mony with the views and policy of 
Government. A large addition to the 
ecclesiastical peers was resolved on, it 
"being thought that the interest of the 
Church was not sufficiently strong in 
the UppS* House. Five archbishops 
were in the number, fifteen nobles, 
mid thirty- six rich proprietors from 
the Lower House. The world was 
astonished at some of the names in 
the list; among others, the Count de 
Yieuville and the Count de Tocrpie- 
villc, prefect of the department of 
Seine and Oise, were to be seen beside 
Marshal Soult, the hero of the Empire 
and the Hundred Days, and Prince Ho- 
lienlohe, celebrated in German story. 
The total number of peers agreed on 
•was seventy-six-- a number sufficient 
to overbalance the numerical majority 
-on the other side. The same Moui- 
tcur which contained this great crea- 
tion contained also an ordomianee dis- 
solving the Chamber of Deputies, and 
appointing the electoral colleges to 
meet on the I7tli and 24th November, 
and the Chambers to assemble on the 
f>th February following. A list was 
published of the presidents of the 
electoral colleges, nearly all in the in- 
terest of the High Church party. * The 
reason assigned for this step was main- 
ly the difference between tlie situation 
•of the peerage in England, which con- 
tained so large a proportion of the pro- 
perty in the state, and in France, 
where it had so little; and that the 
consideration of the Assembly was 
chiefly dependent on the number and 
talents of its members. 

* “ En Angleterre la Chambre ties Pairs a, 
eomparativement ft, celle ties Communes, nne 
.importance qui pourvait etre moindre mGine 
sans danger, si on considcre quo la Chambre 
des Communes y cat, pour ainsi dire, illle de 
la Pairie, qui, avec m Couronne, a une si 
.grande influence surles elections, oi'ilcs pairs 
font admettre leurs fils, leurs frfercs, loin’s 
parens, leurs obliges. En France ricn de 
scmblable. La Chambre des Pairs ne s’elfeve 
-qu’aux deux-tiers a peu prfes de la Chambre 
des D6put6s ; et avec une population double 
de celle de l’Angleterre, notre Chambre des 
Deputes ne forme guhre que les deux-tiers de 
la Chambre des Communes, et la Pairie Fran- 
Maise 6gale & peine celle de l’Angleterre. La 
force de resistance de la Chambre des Pairs 
doit done fitre dans le nombre de ses membres, 
et surtont dans l'esprit cui ranime .” — Monir 
itur, 5 November 1827. , . 


70. The die was now cast, and 
both parties began seriously to prepare 
themselves for a struggle, which all 
saw to be inevitable. On the one side 
was the whole weight of authority and 
power, exercising its prerogatives, and 
making use of its influence in the most 
determined way, and setting at defi- 
ance the opinions of the great bulk of 
the; intelligent inhabitants of the coun- 
try, to follow the dictates of a resolute 
but rasli and ill-judging ecclesiastical 
party. On the other was the whole 
popular party, which, now foreseeing 
the danger which was approaching, 
began to organise themselves in regu- 
lar bodies, with a view both to a sys- 
tematic action on the public mind in 
the mean time, and an efficient means 
of physical resistance to Government, 
if it should become necessary to have 
recourse to that extremity. The so- 
ciety “ Aidr,z-foi die, del t' aid era ” 
was now established, composed for the 
most part of ardent Liberals or Italian 
Carbonari. Its maxim, as the name 
indicates, was to act for itself, and 
seek the means of salvation for the 
public liberties in the vigour of its 
own councils and the determination 
of its own measures. There was no- 
thing illegal in either its constitution 
or objects, as at first established. It 
proposed simply, by constitutional 
means, to organise an effective resist- 
ance to the advance of power by the 
Government. All the measures of op- 
position were agreed on and discussed 
in its meetings ; and never was union 
more complete, and enthusiasm more 
ardent, than existed among its mem- 
bers. The press resumed all its ac- 
tivity in the form of pamphlets, still 
exempt from the censure, and was 
directed with more ability, and a more 
thorough unity of object. Everything 
the Royalist Ministry had done since 
their accession to power was made yie 
subject of the most violent invective, 
and commented on with the most un- 
measured exaggeration. The acts by 
which they hau gained a majority in 
the election of 1824, after, the success- 
ful termination of the war in Spain, 
was now turned against themselves. 
To such a length did the general 
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transport go, and so little did tlie 
parties deem it necessary to disguise 
their projects, that, in a letter pub- 
licly addressed to the Duke of Orleans, 
he was invited to head a revolution, 
and place himself on the throne, in 
termst so unambiguous that he found 
it necessary, personally, to disavow it 
to the sovereign.* 

71. The general election came on in 
November, and as the objects of the 
opposite parties were now avowed, ‘the 
greatest efforts were made on both 
sides, and the excitement of the public 
mind became indescribable. Every 
one felt that on the result it depended 
whether the objects of the Jesuits were 
to be accomplished, and a throne based 
on an ultramontane theocracy estab- 
lished, or a constitutional monarchy 
resting on a democracy, with the Duke 
of Orleans at its head, substituted in 
its stead. The elections in the col- 
leges of aiTondissemcnts were a thun- 
der-stroke to the Ministry. The Op- 
position obtained two -thirds of the 
seats of that class: Paris was the 
theatre of the most violent contest ; 
but the triumph of the Liberals was 
complete. Their candidates, M. Du- 
pont de l’Eure, Lafitte, Casimir Perier, 
Benjamin Constant, Ternaux, Royer- 
Collard, and Baron Louis, ail stanch 
Democrats, had 6690 votes, while the 
ministerial could only muster 1110. 
Illuminations took place in several 
places ; in others the mob endeavoured 
to force the occupants of houses to 
light up against their will. This led 
to serious riots, in the course of which 
the military were called out, and 
numerous arrests took place. These 

* “ Echongez vos armoiries <lucales contre 
la couronne civiquo. Allons, Prince; unpeu 
de courage : il reste dans notre monarchie vne 
“belle place a prendre, la place qu’oceupcruit 
Lafayette dans une Republinnc— nelle de pre- 
mier citoyen de France, votre prineipaute 
n’est qu*un clidtif canonicat aupr'es de cette 
tioyanti morale, Le peuple Frangais cst un 
grand enfant, qni ne deinande pas mieux que 
d'avolr un tuteur; soyez-le, pour qu’il no 
tombe pas en de m6chantes mains, afln que 
lecbar.si mal conduit, ne verse pas. Nous 
nvons raft de notre cdt 6 tous nos efforts ; cs- 
aayea dee vdtres, et saisissons ensemble la 
roue sur le penchant du precipice. "—Lett™ d 
M. le Due » Orleans, Nov . 1827, par M. Cau- 
caiMB-LiuuiRE, p. 10, 17. 


riots were characterised by one omin- 
ous symptom— the first barricades 
of these days, so well known in the 
contests of former times, were seen 
in the streets. One of them was so 
strongly constructed that itflhore than 
once repulsed the assailants, and was 
at last only conquered by a regular 
fire of musketry. What was still 
more alarming, hesitation for the first 
time appeared in the troops of the line. 
The enthusiasm excited by the Spanish 
war was at an end ; and in more than 
one instance the officers of infantry 
refused to obey the orders of the civic 
authorities, or to act against the peo- 
ple. “ It is not from such as you I, 
am to take orders,” said one ; “ I will 
not exchange bullets with stones,” re- 
plied another. It was a rehearsal on 
a small scale of the great drama of 
1830. 

72. The repeated defeats sustained 
in the provinces as well as the capital 
—and, above all, the extreme and vio- 
lent character of the successful candi- 
dates— left no doubt in the minds of 
Ministers that the Chamber returned 
would be greatly less manageable than 
that which hail been dissolved, and 
that it was not improbable Govern- 
ment might he left altogether in a 
minority. Violent altercations in con- 
sequence ensued between M. de Villele 
and the leaders of the Jesuits; each, 
as usual in such cases, endeavouring 
to throw the responsibility of steps 
which had proved so calamitous on 
the other. “ What would you have ? n 
said he ; “ have I not, this year, satis- 
fied all your wishes ? The severe re- 
strictions on the press, the censorship 
of the journals, the creation of seventy- 
six peers, the disbanding of the Na- 
tional Guard, the camp at St Omer, 
arc they not sufficient ? I have said 
it a hundred times, your march is too 
rapid ; you think only of violence 
when management is what is re- 
quired.” — “Let us hear no more of 
concessions,” replied the Duke de 
Riviere : “let us openly advance un- 
der the banners of a King who ho& 
the blood of Louis XIV. in his 
veins. Those cursed elections, which 
occasion so much annoyance, are en* 
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tircly to be ascribed to your own 
want of foresight, perhaps of your 
perfidy. ” 

73. The majority of the Chamber, 
upon the whole, was ministerial, though 
in a much uesser degree than had been 
expected, or than the former Chamber 
had been. But when language such 
as this passed between the head of the 
Ministry and the chief of the secret 
Camarilla which ruled the King, it 
need hardly be said that the position 
of the Government was eminently 
precarious, and that a remodelling or 
entire change of it had become indis- 
pensable. In fact, their position had 
become so uncomfortable, and the dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet so serious, 
that nearly the whole Ministers, in 
despair of being able to meet the 
Chambers, anil carry on the Govern- 
ment, had come to the resolution of 
resigning, or expelling their neigh- 
bours. M. de Villele designed to ex- 
pel M. de Peyronnet, M. dc Peyronnet 
had the same intention toward M. ile 
Vill&le. M. de Corbierc declared liis 
inability to remain Minister of the 
Interior ; M. de Cliahrol was deputed 
to M. de Martignae, to sound him as 
to the formation of a new ministry. 
A secret instinct, usual in such eases, 
told all that a crisis was approaching, 
and that every one, as in shipwreck, 
must look, out for his own safety. M. 
dc Villfelc had too much sagacity not 
to see that he had not influence suffi- 
cient to command the Chambers in 
the crisis which was approaching, nor 
power to direct the vessel of the state 
through the violent shock with which 
it was threatened. Before the end of 
the year, he had announced to the 
King the necessity of forming a new 
ministry, and MM. de Chateaubriand, 
de la Ferronais, de Fitz- James, and 
de la Bourdonnaye, had been submit- 
ted to his Majesty as the heads of the 
new Government. But Charles felt a 
repugnance at M. de Chateaubriand, 
in consequence of his recent opposi- 
tion to tne measures of the Govern- 
ment against the press ; and he was 
too great and independent a man not 
to be the object of secret jealousy to 
the Romish authorities, to whom no- 


thing is so repugnant as independence 
of thought. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in making up the list of the 
Cabinet, and especially in determining 
who was to be its head as President 
of the Council. But at length the 
choice fell on M. de Martignae. With 
him were conjoined M. Portalis as 
Keeper of the Seals, M. de Caux as 
Minister at War, the Count de la 
Ferronais as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, M. de Yatismenil in the In- 
terior, M. Hyde de Neuville for the 
Marine, and M. Feu trier as Minister 
of Public Worship. 

74. Thus fell the Ministry of M. dc 
Villele. It underwent the usual fate 
of a Government which, placed be- 
tween tw r o opposite and implacable 
factions, strives to steer a middle 
course between them, and generally 
succeeds only in alienating the one 
without conciliating the other. The 
Liberals could not forgive the con- 
cessions he had mailt* — reluctantly, 
indeed, and under the- pressure of ne- 
cessity, but still made— to the ultra- 
Koyalist and Jesuit party, the restric- 
tions on the press, the law against 
sacrilege, the attempt to restore the 
right of primogeniture, the disbanding 
of the National Guard, and the disso- 
lution of the Chamber in the hope of 
obtaining one more favourable to the 
arbitrary views of the dominant party 
at the court. The Royalists forgot, 
in their present animosity, the im- 
mense services which he had rendered, 
in the hour of need, to the monarchy 
and the throne. They forgot the wis- 
dom and prudence he had displayed 
at the tribune, the moderation which 
he had evinced in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, the magnificent compensa- 
tion he had succeeded in obtaining 
for tlie sufferers by the Revolution, 
the stability which, after so many 
shocks, he had succeeded in giving jio 
the throne, the glorious war he had 
brought to a successful issue in Spain, 
the entire restoration of the finances, 
the foundation laid for Grecian inde- 
pendence by the treaty of 6th July* 
the lustre no had shed over the white 
flag by crushing the forces of revolu- 
tion. They reproached him with not 
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going the whole length of their desires, 
with being at heart a Revolutionist, 
with having neglected to use the in- 
fluence of Government so as to secure 
a majority in the elections ; with hav- 
ing introduced some Liberals, under 
false colours, into the Upper House ; 
with having done nothing efficient to 
restore the influence, or vindicate the 
property of the Church ; with having 
admitted the fatal principle of expedi- 
ence instead of that of duty, and based 
Government on the influence of coe- 
mption instead of the attachments of 
loyalty. There was some truth, as is 
generally the case, in all these repre- 
sentations ; but both parties would 
have done more justice to that emi- 
nent statesman if they had shown how 
the acts which they made tho subject 
of reproach could have been avoided, 
or how the Government of a country, 
so divided in opinion, and distracted 
by opposing influences, as F ranee then 
was, could have been conducted with- 
out concessions to both parties, which 
could not fail to alienate tho violent 
men of either. 

75. If the King had been at liberty 
to follow' out his secret inclinations, 
he would have sent for M. de Polignac 
at this crisis, and thrown himself at 
once and openly into the arms of the 
extreme Royalist party. But it was 
not deemed safe to take at once so 
extreme a step ; the public mind was 
not yet sufficiently prepared, tho new 
influences adequately extended, and 
a transition Ministry was considered, 
with justice, as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the formation of a purely 
ultra-Royalist one. The Martignae 
Ministry, accordingly, was a species 
of compromise — an attempt to over- 
come the animosity of the Liberals, 
who had been violently irritated by 
the last measures of M. de Villele, and 
prepare the public mind, by a change 
Of c servants, and seeming change of 
policy, for an ultimate change of mea- 
sures. M. Martignae himself was as 
fortunate a choice as could have been 
ifrade for this object. Bred up in the 
school of M. de VillMe, the intimate 
friend of M. Laine, whose esteem wras 
itself a security, lie possessed all the 
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qualities requisite to regain the popu- 
larity of the Crown, by counselling 
such measures as might conciliate the 
mind and calm the irritations of the 
country. Eloquent in diction, gra- 
cious in manner, prudent m council, 
loyal in feeling, liberal in intellect, he 
represented and embodied the idea, 
then so general in France, of blending 
the ancient institutions of the mon- 
archy with the expanding ideas and 
growing wants of modern civilisation. 
But it resulted from this, that the 
Minister did not possess the real con- 
fidence of the sovereign; he was in- 
tended only as a compromise, and the 
means of getting over a period of diffi- 
culty, until the time had arrived when 
the new system might he introduced, 
and a Ministry of lasting duration 
established. 

76. It may readily be conceived 
that, under such circumstances, the 
Martignae Ministry was not destined 
for long duration. “ You know, gen- 
tlemen,” said the King at one of the 
first Cabinet Councils, “that I have 
not voluntarily separated from M. de 
Villele ; his system is iny ow'ii ; and I 
hope that you will conform to it to 
the utmost of your power. ” This was 
hut a poor commencement for an 
administration avowedly installed in 
power in order to alter the system of 
government of the preceding admin- 
istration, and regain popularity by at 
least an ostensible change of measures. 
From the first, accordingly, it was 
evident that they did not possess tho 
confidence of the monarch, and that, 
in English state phraseology, they 
only held office till their successors 
ware appointed. A seat in the Min- 
istry was offered to M. de Chateau- 
briand; he at first was inclined to 
have accepted it, hut, by the persua- 
sion of liis friends, he in the end 
declined an honour which might com- 
promise his reputation, and did not 
seem destined for long endurance. It 
was soon apparent that he had judged 
wisely in the decision at which henad 
arrived. When the Chambers met, 
it was evident to all that the Ministry 
did not possess their confidence. Such 
w as their hatred at M. de Villele that 
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they dreaded his resurrection to power with mo for the happiness of France, 
in the persons of any administration 1 reckoned on the concurrence of your 
which had been associated with him sentiments as well as on the light of 
in office. The choice of a president your intelligence. My words were 
for the Chamber of Deputies, which addressed to the entire Chamber ; it 
was the imt trial of strength, showed would have been agreeable to me if 
what a formidable coalition had been the answer had been unanimous. You 
formed against the Government. M. will not forget, I feel assured, that 
J^ibourdonnayc,' who was supported you are the natural guardians of the 
by the coalition, had 178 votes; M. majesty of the throne, the first and 
ltavez, who had long filled the chair most noble of your guarantees. Your 
with ability and moderation, only 1G2. labours will prove to France your pro- 
On the next division, M. Delatot was found respect for the memory of the 
elected by a majority of 212 voices, to sovereign who gave you the Chart#, 
189 who supported Royer-Collard ; and your just confidence in him whom 
hut the King, desirous to conciliate you call the son of Henry IV. and 
the Liberals, selected the latter from Saint Louis.” 

the list presented to him. The speech 78. The legislative measures of the 
of the King was as moderate and con- session of the Chambers were not of 
ciliatory as could well be imagined; very great importance; but such as 
but the Address presented by the they were, they bespoke the change. 
Chamber revealed the implacable lios- painful to the King, which had taken 
tility with which the majority of its place in the ruling power in Parlia- 
members was animated. One expres- ment. A law was introduced to cx- 
sion, in jm-ticular, in allusion to the elude from the electoral suffrage all 
dismissal of the late Ministry, was persons employed under Government ; 
deemed peculiarly painful, if not in- and as their number was so consider- 
sulting, to the Crown: “ The remon- able in France, this was a measure of 
stances of France have put an end to great importance, and which went 
the deplorable, system which had ren- seriously to diminish the influence of 
dcred illusory all the promises of your the Crown. Lafayette, who had 
Majesty.” The question of retaining been recently returned to the Chara- 
ko very strong an expression in the bers, denounced in violent terms the 
address gave rise, as well it might, to enormous multiplication of offices 
the most vehement debates ; but it was which had sprung up under the impe- 
carried that it should be retained, by rial regime, and been found too ser- 
a majority of 33. The whole party of viccable to be abandoned by succeeding 
M. de Chateaubriand voted in the governments. “ In casting our eyes, 
majority. said he, “ over that hierarchy so skil- 

77. Charles was deeply wounded at fully constructed, under the imperial 
this address, but he preserved a dig- regime, on the ruins of the rights of 
nified demeanour on tne occasion. “1 the French people, and religiously 
shall receive this address,” said he, upheld to this hour by the Govern- 
ess my brother received that which ment of the Restoration, we shall search 
was voted against M. de Richelieu and in vain for an atom of independence, 
his ministry. I shall admit to my Prefects, sub-prefects, councils of pre- 
presence only the President and two fectships, of municipalities, of dejiart- 
secretaries of the Assembly, and I ments, of arrondissements, receivers 
shall deliver an answer which will be of contributions, judges of the p&co 
a reproof without inducing a rupture.” — all are the creatures of power, and 
The monarch with his own hand ef- removable at its pleasure. Are wo 
faced several expressions from the waiting to pass the present law till 
reply prepared by his Ministers which the pnnciple of freedom of election, 
savoured too much of severity, and as called for on all sides, has restored 
ultimately agreed on the answer was life to the commercial and departmen- 
&s follows : “ In calling you to labour tal administrations, afid to tne judges 
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of peace,* and reduced to reasonable 
limits the exorbitant power of the 

S refects, whose name has been ex- 
umed from the ruins of the Lower 
Empire ? No, without doubt ; but there 
are means of execution which you may 
vote on the spot. " There can be no 
doubt that Lafayette was right in 
these observations; but lie forgot to 
add, what the event has now abun- 
dantly proved, that it was his own 
frantic innovations which imposed of 
necessity this vast herd of servile em- 
pl%6s upon the country by destroy- 
ing the race of comparatively inde- 
pendent proprietors, who might have 
discharged the public functions on the 
nomination and by the influence of 
the people. 

79. So strong was the feeling in the 
Chamber of Deputies against the exer- 
cise of the influence of the Crown in 
elections by means of their employes, 
that the law passed it by a majority of 
257 to 106. It met, however, with a 
very different reception in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, where M. dc Yillele’s 
creation of seventy-six Royalists had 
rendered that party nearly a majority. 
Several amendments proposed were 
only thrown out by a majority of four 
or five votes. The law, however, fin- 
ally passed by a majority of eighty- 
three, a result which proved that even 
the vast additions made at successive 
times to the peerage had not been able 
entirely to extinguish the spirit of Re- 
publicanism in its bosom. The right 
of hereditary succession had in some 
degree restored it, and many of the 
new peers gave proof of this by voting 
against the ministerial project, and in 
a way which was little expected by 
the party which had created them. 
The great want of the peerage, how- 
ever, was of estates commensurate to 
the rank bestowed ; a defect which ne- 
cessarily drove a large proportion of 
them into a discreditable submission 
to any government which might fur- 
nish them, through office, with the 
means of existence. 

80. The part which France was called 

* A species of arbitrators appointed to 
settle the disputes of the poor, without hav- 
iUS recourse to actual litigation. 
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on to take in aiding the Greeks in their 
efforts to shake oil the Ottoman yoke, 
in consequence of the treaty of 16th 
July, of which an account has been 
given in treating of the affairs of 
Greece, led to a demand on^he part 
of Ministers of a vote of credit of 
80,000,000 francs (£3,200,000), which 
was granted by a very largo majority. 
But a more serious difficulty arose in re- 
gard to a new law of a conciliatory char- 
acter regarding the periodical press, 
which removed several of the most 
galling restrictions on the public jour- 
nals. It proposed to allow all persons 
to set up journals, provided they con- 
formed to the provisions of the law, 
and to abolish the most obnoxious spe- 
cies of prosecution, called the “ proems 
dc tendance.” The law passed botli 
Houses by large majorities, that in tlio 
Beers being 65, and in the Commons 
132 ; and it was in a great degree 
owing to the liberty of discussion 
thus acquired that the Liberals were 
able to fan the conflagration which 
ultimately consumed the throne. 

81. These concessions, though by 
no means inconsiderable ones, were far 
from satisfying the Liberal party, which 
had by the last election acquired so 
great a preponderance in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Some more substantial 
guarantee against the designs of the 
J esuits was demanded, and nothing so 
anxiously as some restriction on their 
interference with the education of tlio 
young, which they were so desirous to 
effect, and had in some degree acquired. 
It was no easy matter, however, to pre- 
vail on the King to consent to any 
change in this respect ; for this touched 
his conscience, and threatened to dis- 
turb the system which his spiritual ad- 
visers represented as the sole founda- 
tion which could be relied on either for 
the altar or the throne. When his Mi- 
nisters first broached the matter in the 
Cabinet, he said, “That is a serious 
matter: I cannot determine on it with- 
out consulting my council.” The Coun- 
cil, however, was unanimous on the 
subject ; even the Duke d’Angouleme, 
whose devotion was so well known, and 
the royal confessor himself, advised a 
temporary bending to the storm, with 
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a view to evading its fury. Charles 
long held out ; but at length, yielding 
to tr»6 earnest solicitations of his whole 
Council, he agreed to sign two ordon- 
nanccs, the first of which suppressed 
all the schools and seminaries in France 
under the direction of the Jesuits, and 
restored them to the control of the Uni- 
versity; while the second limited to 
twenty thousand the number of those 
who were to be trained for the ecclesi- 
astical profession at these seminaries. 
“ My dear Minister,” said the King to 
the Bishop of Beauvais, who presented 
to him the ordonnanccs, and his pen 
to sign them, “ I cannot disguise from 
you that this signature has cost me 
more than anything else in my life : I 
am thus putting myself into hostility 
with my most faithful servants, with 
those whom I esteem and love the most: 
fatal situation of princes in whom a 
sense of duty rules the heart. Do you 
not think we are doing wrong ? ” * * No, 
sire!” replied the Bishop; “you arc 
saving religion from irreparable ruin. ” 
82. Nothing could exceed the indig- 
nation expressed by the whole Jesuit 
party at this great concession to the 
demands of their adversaries. The 
King was stigmatised as impious, the 
Minister as a persecutor, the Bishop of 
Beauvais as an apostate. A hundred 
thousand copies were thrown off of a 
protest by the bishops of Franco against 
the ordonnancc, and. circulated among 
the families of the faithful, where they 
produced no small grief and consterna- 
tion. The Archbishop of Toulouse re- 
fused to obey the ordonnanee, and put 
himself into open hostility with the 
Crown; the Bishop of Chartres prophe- 
sied the approaching downfall of the 
impious dynasty. The Government 
had influence enough with the Court 
of Rome to procure a bull, addressed 
to M. de LatO, one of the bishops most 
attached to the King, and the least 
suspected of undue concessions to the 
irreligious spirit of the age, approving 
of the ordonnanee as a measure of in- 
ternal policy of the French Govern- 
ment, which did not interfere with the 
prerogatives or rights of the Church, 
r his public act, on the part of the head 
of the Church, appeased the tumult, 


but did not remove the discontent. 
The Jesuits left France, but retired in- 
to Switzerland, where they established 
themselves on the frontier, and con- 
tinued in an underhand and indirect 
way their action upon all the devout 
and aristocratic families over whom 
they possessed influence. 

83. These measures were so evident- 
ly adverse to the wishes and principles 
of the King, that it soon became evi- 
dent to all that the present transition 
and compromise Ministry could not by 
possibility stand, and that it was mere- 
ly a question of time when it was to be 
succeeded by one either of a decidedly 
Royalist or Revolutionary character. 
The opportunity for making a change 
occurred sooner than might have been 
expected. M. de la Ferronais, the re- 
spected Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
had been obliged to relinquish bis ac- 
tive duties for a time from bad health, 
and lie had been succeeded pro temp&rc 
by M. de Rayneval, a veteran diplo- 
matist, but not equal to the duties of 
that responsible situation. The King 
resolved to take advantage of the op- 
portunity which the necessity of choos- 
ing a successor presented for introduc- 
ing M. de Pougnac, whom he had 
already in secret fixed on as his future 
Prime Minister, into the Administra- 
tion. He despatch (id, accordingly, an 
official letter to that nobleman, who 
was then ambassador in London, de- 
siring him to return forthwith to Paris. 
He appeared there in the end of De- 
cember, to the great terror of all par- 
ties ; — of the Royalists, from dread of 
the dangerous steps which he might 
adopt ; of the Revolutionists, from ap- 
prehension of the overthrow of tho 
scmi-Liberal administration which he 
would probably effect. The King, how- 
ever, was nowise shaken in the resolu- 
tion, which he had now matured, of 
confiding himself to M. de Folignac. 
He was confirmed in that intention 
from a journey which he had recently 
made with a view to test the temper 
of the public mind in Lorraine and 
Alsace, wlieie he had been received 
with the most unbounded demonstra- 
tions of loyalty. Boty parties con- 
curred in these expressions of attach- 
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ment : it was hard to say whether the 
peasantry of the few great seigneurs 
who had survived the Revolution, or 
the workmen of the great manufactur- 
ers who had arisen on the ruins of those 
who had fallen, were most loud in their 
cheers. The King decorated with his 
own hand M. Casimir Pericr, who, 
with M. Benjamin Constant, was pe- 
culiarly conspicuous from the fervour 
of his loyalty. Yet were both parties 
insincere, or rather deceptive, in these 
demonstrations, which went far to 
mislead the King as to the real state 
of public opinion in the country. Each 
had an object to gain in making them, 
because both felt that a crisis was ap- 
proaching, and that it was by outvy- 
ing the other in effusions of loyalty 
that they were most likely to turn it 
to their own advantage. 

84. Notwithstanding the secret re- 
solution of the King to intrust to 
Prince Folignac the formation of a 
new Ministry, it was not deemed safe 
as yet openly to take that step ; and 
the session of 1829 commenced with 
JVI. do Martignac still at the head of 
the Government. The King drew’ with 
justice a flattering picture of the state 
of the country, which was prosperous 
in every part beyond all former ex- 
ample ; aud liis speech, which was 
hailed with enthusiasm, concluded with 
these words: “Experience lias dissi- 
pated the prestige of insensate theories. 
France knows, as you do, on what 
basis its prosperity rests; and those 
who seek it elsewhere than in the sin- 
cere union of the royal authority and 
the liberties consecrated by the Char- 
ter, will find themselves speedily dis- 
avowed by it.” These words were 
received with loud applause, and it 
seemed, from the unanimity displayed, 
that the legislature was more unani- 
mous than they had ever been in their 
attachment to the throne, instead of 
be&g, as it really was, on the eve of 
a convulsion which was to shake it in 
the dust. 

85. In the discussion on the address 
in the Chamber of Peers, Prince Po- 
lignac, who was not yet invested with 
any ostensible power, but whose pre- 
sence at Paris Wl excited no small 
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sensation in the capital, spoke as fol- 
lows: “The public journals have, 
w’itliin these few days, directed against 
me the most violent attacks, without 
provocation on my part, without troth;' 
without even probability, without a 
single fact to adduce that could fur- 
nish them either with motive or pre- 
text. They have dared to hold me up 
to entire France as nourishing in my 
heart a secret repugnance to our re- 
presentative institutions, which seem, 
now to have acquired an additional 
title to veneration since the King who- 
bestowed them reposes in an honoured 
tomb. Could the authors of these ca- 
lumnies penetrate into the interior of’ 
my home, they would find there tlio 
best, the most decisive refutation of 
these calumnies. They -would find mo 
surrounded with the fruits of my con- 
tinual studies, all of which had but 
one object and end, to consolidate and 
defend our institutions, and to contri- 
bute to make them descend to our 
children. Yes,” he added, in a solemn 
tone, “our institutions appear to mo 
to reconcile all that can be required 
on tlie one side by the power and dig- 
nity of the throne; on the other, by 
the just independence of the nation. 
It is, then, in entire accordance with 
my conscience and iny conviction that 
I have taken the solemn engagement 
to concur in and maintain them. And 
what right has any one now” to say that 
I will recede from that engagement ? 
What right have they to suppose in 
me an intention to sacrifice my legiti- 
mately acquired liberties? Have they 
ever seen in me the servile adorer of* 
pow r er ? Has my political faith wavered 
at the presence of danger? If it were 
possible to interrogate the consciences 
and life of my accusers, would I not 
find them bending the knee before the 
idols, w’hen, more independent than 
these, I braved in chains danger and. 
death ? ” 

86. This speech, which revealed tho. 
secret hopes and expectations of the 
orator, fell like a thunderbolt on M. 
do Martignac, to whose administration 
it presaged an early downfall. He was 
sagacious enough to perceive that the 
King was preparing for him a succes- 
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sor ; and he felt the disheartening con- 
viction that he was only smoothing by 
his administration the path of power 
for a different Government. The first 
votes in the Assembly showed how 
thoroughly its members were imbued 
with tiiese thoughts and presenti- 
ments. M. Royer -Collard had the 
majority ; but M. Casimir Perier had 
155 votes, and M. de la Bourdonnaye, 
the ministerial candidate, only 90. 
This sufficiently demonstrated that 
the state of parties was such that it 
was impossible for the Government to 
withstand any coalition that might be 
formed against it. The Centre even 
belonged more to M. de Villele than 
M. de Martignac ; and the support of 
the Left was not to ho relied on in 
a (question with a combination that 
threatened to overthrow the Ministry. 

87. To conciliate tho Liberal major- 
ity, Government brought forward a law 
which tended to increase tho popular 
influence in tho municipal councils. 
The Royalists were expected to sup- 
port the project, for as it proposed to 
give admission to an additional num- 
ber of votes from the rural districts, 
where their chief influence lay, it ap- 
peared calculated to increase their 
authority. The Liberals were equally 
relied on for tlieir support, for they 
were impressed with the idea, which 
subsequent events have so entirely dis- 
proved, that any considerable increase 
in the number of voters, or the powers 
with which they were invested, would 
tend to augment their own preponder- 
ance in tho state. Nevertheless, by 
one of those combinations of parties 
which often precede or occasion the 
fall of a ministry, this measure, framed 
to please both parties, gained the sup- 
port of neither. On the contrary, a 
coalition was formed against it, which 
proved fatal to the law itself and the 
Administration. The projected law 
was divided into two parts, one regu- 
lating the municipal regime, the other 
the councils of arrondissement. Tho 
first met with little opposition ;• but 
the second, which went to establish 
more extended and popular assemblies 
of the cantons, in lieu of the old coun- 
cils of arrondissement, was defeated by 


a coalition of the Left and Left Centre,, 
the numbers being 124 to 103. It is 
difficult to imagine a more flagrant in- 
stance of factious and unprincipled com- 
bination than this, for the measure thus 
thrown out by a coalition of Liberals 
and Liberal Royalists was a large con- 
cession to popular influence, and a de- 
cided blow at the power of the Crown. 
The Royalists, anxious to overthrow 
the Ministry, remained immovable on 
tlieir seats, and, anticipating their fall, 
were deaf to the entreaties of M. de 
Martignac and M. Hyde de Neuville, 
that they would come to the rescue of 
the Crown. The Liberals, guided by 
Casimir Perier and Guizot, disregarded 
equally tlio representations of the Min- 
ister, that tho King would never go 
beyond these concessions, and that his 
fall would throw the Government into 
the hands of an ultra-faction, which 
by its extreme measures would endan- 
ger the monarchy. It seems strange 
that, for the purpose of party, public 
men should lend themselves to such a 
dereliction of principle ; but the his- 
tory of England furnishes many simi- 
lar examples — one in particular, which 
will be detailed in the sequel, on an 
occasion hardly less momentous, or at- 
tended with consequences less impor- 
tant than this. 

88. Nothing could exceed the satis- 
faction of the King, who in secret de- 
sired the fall of his Ministers, at this 
defeat. When M. de Martignac and 
M. Portalis announced the hostile vote, 
lie said, with joy depicted in his coun- 
tenance : “ Well, see how they receive 
my kindnesses. You see where they 
wish to drag me : you sec whither you 
have been dragged yourselves by your 
system of concessions. I have smiled 
twenty times .at your confidence in the 
Chambers. You will gain nothing but 
by vigour. Return and announce to 
the Chamber that I withdraw my laws.” 
Thunderstruck with this announce- 
ment, the vigour and celerity of which 
revealed a prior and concerted resolu- 
tion, the Ministers, downcast and sad, 
returned to the Chamber, and an- 
nounced the royal determination. Tho 
consternation of the Chamber equalled 
that of the Ministers f they now saw 
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what they had brought about, and bit- 
terly regretted the step they had taken. 
But it was too late. The thing was done, 
and could not be undone. All foresaw 
that a crisis was approaching — that 
in the shock of parties the monarchy 
might be overthrown, and all men of 
sense deplored the perils which could 
no longer be averted. The ultra- Roy- 
alists alone, preoccupied with one idea, 
and blind to the signs of the times, 
evinced an undisguised and almost 
ominous joy at their approach. 

89. Though conscious that he could 
no longer carry on the Government, 
M. de Miutignac, like a good soldier, 
remained at liis post, resolved as long 
as possible to avert the collision of 
the Crown and the Legislature. The 
remainder of the session, however, 
was almost dumb show ; all were aware 
that the decisive stroke had been 
struck, that the days of the compro- 
mise Ministry were numbered, and 
that it was merely a question of time 
when they should give place either to 
a decided Royalist administration, ap- 
pointed by the King, or a decided 
Liberal one forced on him by the 
Chamber of Deputies. The budget, 
as a matter of necessity, was voted, 
under a tacit compromise between the 
parties, almost without discussion. A 
slight change took place in the Min- 
istry, by the appointment of M. Por- 
talis as Minister of Foreign Affairs ad 
interim , in the room of M. de la Fer- 
ronais, whose health was permanently 
broken ; but it was generally under- 
stood that this was a temporary ar- 
rangement only, and that the place 
was really reserved for Prince Polig- 
nac. The approaching downfall of 
the Ministry was so universally pre- 
saged that they had become an object 
of derision to the very courtiers and 
pages of the palace. 

90. One evening, after a prolonged 
and bitter discussion on the expenses 
of the army, M. de Caux, the Minister 
at War, entered the King’s Cabinet. 
“Well, M. de Caux,” said the mon- 
arch, “ what do you say to this as- 
sembly?” “Abominable, sire,” re- 
plied the minister. “ You agree with 
me, then, that this cannot last 1 Am 


I sure of the army ? ” “ Sire ! ” an- 

swered M. de Caux, “you muBt first 
tell us in what cause. ” * * Without con- 
dition,” rejoined the King. “Well 
then, sire ! the army will never fail 
the King in the defence of the throne 
and the Charter ; but if it became a 
question to re-establish the ancient 
regime ? ” “ The Charter, the Char- 

ter,” replied the King; “who talks 
of violating it? Doubtless it is an 
imperfect work — my brother was so 
desirous to reign at any cost I shall 
respect it, nevertheless ; hut what has 
the army to do with the Charter?” 
“ Your Majesty,” replied M. de Caux, 
“is in error ; and the reason is, that 
out of 20,000 officers in the army, 
there are not 1000 who possess, of pri- 
vate fortune, 600 francs (£24) a-year 
This sufficiently indicated where the 
danger lay. The vast majority of the 
officers in the army was composed of 
the bourgeois class; it sympathised 
with its feelings, was guided by its 
interests, read its journals. The Royal 
Guard was an exception ; its officers 
had been carefully selected from the 
best families that yet remained in 
France. But these vital considera- 
tions made no impression on the King. 
Secret conferences, chiefly during the 
night, were now held frequently in the 
Tuileries, to which the most ardent 
Royalists, such as M. de le Bourdon- 
naye and M. de Montbel, were con- 
ducted by the valet - de - ehambre’s 
apartments in ordinary dresses; and 
Prince Polignac, who had returned to 
London after his speech at the tribune, 
was recalled by a holograph letter of 
the King himself. 

91. Profoundly skilled in dissimu- 
lation, the monarch concealed all these 
secret movements from liis Ministers, 
and M. de Martignac was slumbering 
on in fancied security, in the belief 
that he had recovered his confidence, 
and that he might yet weather the 
storm, when, on the 6th August, M.. 
Portalis, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was suddenly called to St Cloud, 
and informed by the King himself of 
the dissolution of the Ministry. “Con-, 
cessions,” said he, “have weakened 
me, without satisfying my enemies ; ” 
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an observation which may bo applied 
with equal justice to all conciliatory 
measures, yielded to intimidation in- 
stead of a sense of justice. The whole 
Ministers immediately repaired to St 
Cloud, and surrendered their portfolios 
to the King ; M. Roy, the Minister 
of Finance, alone was requested to 
remain, which he declined. M. Hyde 
de Neuvillc could scarcely be brought 
to believe in his disgrace. I n the even- 
ing, the list of the new Ministry, which 
was all prepared, appeared in the Moni- 
tcur; and as it was composed entirely 
of persons known to entertain the most 
extreme Royalist opinions, it sounded 
like the tocsin of revolution through- 
out France. Prince Polignac, though 
ostensibly Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was the real Premier ; M. de la Bour- 
donnaye was Minister of the Interior ; 
M. de Bourinont, of War ; M. de 
Montbel, of Public Instruction ; M. 
de Courvoisin, of Justice ; M. de Cha- 
brol, of Finance ; and M. d’liaussey, 
of the Marino. The Ministry of Eccle- 
siastical! Affairs was suppressed. M. 
de Rigny, tlio hero of Navarino, had 
declined the office accepted by M. 
d’Haussey. 

92. Thus was accomplished, for the 
first time since the Restoration, an 
entire change of government in France. 
Power was now placed in the hands 


of men able indeed, and zealous, and 
devoted to the monarchy, but destitute 
of practical experience, and guided by 
a fanaticism which refused to take 
council from tho signs of the times. 
It was a singular combination of cir- 
cumstances which brought about such 
a result in a country possessing repre- 
sentative institutions, and so strongly 
imbued in the middle class, in which 
power was vested, with democratic opi- 
nions. But little eventual good could 
be anticipated from a change which, 
in an age of intelligence and intellec- 
tual activity, placed a Government in 
power whoso principles, however much 
in harmony with the opinions of tho 
majority of the rural population, were 
utterly at variance with those of the 
urban inhabitants, in whom political 
power was exclusively vested ; and 
who yet were so sincerely impressed 
with the danger of yielding to tlicir 
antagonists’ opinions, that they were 
prepared to hazard the monarchy it- 
self in striving to overturn them. No- 
thing but combined wisdom and en- 
ergy, vast previous preparation, and 
decisive rapidity in action, could bring 
the Government through such a cri- 
sis ; and these were precisely the 
qualities in which, with all their abili- 
ty, the new Administration were mosjt 
deficient. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FRANCE FROM THE ACCESSION OF THE POLIGNAC MINISTRY TO THE 
FALL OF CHARLES X. 


1. Prince Polignac, who was the 
real head of this Administration, and 
played so important a part in the 
eventful drama which so soon suc- 
ceeded, was a man possessed of several 
brilliant, some noble qualities. Bom 
under the shadow of tne court in the 
brilliant days of the monarchy; tho 
son of the princess whoso beauty and 


tenderness had fascinated the heart of 
the romantic and confiding Marie- An- 
toinette ; godson to that princess ; bred 
up on the knees of the Count d’ Artois ; 
driven into exile early in life, from tho 
effects of a Revolution to which the 
attachment of the Queen to his mother 
had in some degree contributed ; held 
up to the malediction^ of the people. 
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in consequence of the sincerity of liis 
devotion to the royal family, — he was 
hound to the throne by the strongest 
of all ties, to a generous mind — early 
■associations, gratitude for prosperity, 
fidelity in misfortune. 1 Ic was, before 
he had passed adolescence, actively 
engaged in the attempts made to re- 
store the fallen fortunes of royalty, and 
was implicated in the plot of Georges 
at Paris, in 1801, to overturn the First 
Consul. In consequence of this lie 
was arrested, brought to trial, and con- 
demned to death ; and ho then evinced 
the generosity of liis disposition by a 
heroic contest with his brother, who 
also was condemned, each striving to 
de volve upon the other a pan Ion, 
which, on account of their extreme 
youth, Napoleon had accorded to one 
of the two. His life was spared; but 
as a dangerous state criminal, he was 
imprisoned for several years in the 
castle of Vincennes, during which, as 
is generally the case with mu ardent 
and intrepid mind, lie was hardened 
in resolution, and confirmed iu opin- 
ion, from the severity of the suffering 
which he was enduring for its sake. 
He was at length liberated by the 
Emperor, and joined the Count d’Ar- 
tois in exile, with whom lie re-entered 
France in 181 4. He retired with that 
prince to Ghent in IS 15, and headed 
an insurrection in Savoy against the 
Emperor. After the second Restora- 
tion, he distinguished himself by the 
intrepidity with which, almost alone, 
he maintained his opinions in church 
:and state against a hostile majority. 
He was sent as ambassador to London 
by Charles X., soon after his acces- 
sion, chiefly iu order to prepare him, 
by intercourse with public men, for 
the important place in the councils of 
the state for which lie was designed 
by that monarch ; and he still held 
that embassy, when he was called to 
the perilous task of guiding the mon- 
archy in an open contest with the ma- 
jority in the country. 

2. His character, from the vast im- 
portance of the events which occurred 
during his administration, lias been 
drawn in the most opposite colours by 
annalists on \he different sides. At 
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this distance of time and place, how- 
ever* it is possible to form a compara- 
tively impartial opinion of his me- 
rits and demerits. His countenance 
— which inherited from nature the 
beauty of his mother and the aristo- 
cratic cast of his father — had been 
imprinted, like that of Charles I., with 
melancholy from his early misfortunes, 
and the long imprisonment he had 
undergone in consequence of liis fide- 
lity to his opinions. His manners 
were refined and gracious ; and when 
he did apply to business, it was with 
vigour and effect. During his length- 
ened confinement, which had endured 
nine years, lie had read and meditated 
much. Unfortunately he was, by that 
very circumstance, debarred from in- 
tercourse with men, or collision with 
the world, during his long solitude, 
and led to form his opinions, not from 
what ho saw to bo practicable, but 
from what he thought to be right. 
These external influences, combining 
with an intrepidity which nothing 
could shake, and a loyalty which no- 
thing could seduce, rendered him the 
most dangerous Minister whom it was 
possible to imagine for France at this 
crisis; for they led him to engage 
without hesitation iu a contest which 
his conscience indeed approved, but 
of which his reason had neither calcu- 
lated the chances nor for it provided 
the means. His political principles, 
albeit ultra - Royalist, were far from 
arbitrary. He aimed at securing for 
France a constitution similar to that 
which for a century and a half had 
given prosperity and glory to Great 
Britain; and he engaged in the con- 
test of 1830 chiefly in order to eman- 
cipate it from the revolutionary influ- 
ences which seemed to him the only 
impediment to that consummation. 
Unhappily lie never took into account 
the essential discrepancies between the 
circumstances of the two countries, or 
the impossibility of constructing, in 
a country where the aristocracy had 
been destroyed and the church spoli- 
ated, a constitution adapted to one iii 
which they fonned the two pillars of 
the state. 

3. M. de la Bourdonnaye, the 
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new Minister of the Interior, was a 
man of vigour and resolution, who im* 
parted to the Royalist side the ardour 
and determination which had so often 
proved successful on the popular. A 
Ven dean representative of 1815, and 
deeply imbued with the passions of that 
period, he became a minister in 1829 
with a resolution to carry those prin- 
ciples into effect. lie was a sort of 
Royalist Terrorist; he retorted upon 
the Revolutionists theirowu principles, 
and made the Liberals turn as pale 
now with the extreme measures which 
he was understood to have in contem- 
plation, as he had done the Buonapar- 
tists with the lists of proscription he 
had demanded. His violence, how- 
ever, was in words rather than action; 
his fire evaporated at the tribune ; and 
he was satisfied if his burning expres- 
sions, circulated from one endof France 
to the other, threw his opponents into 
continual alarm. He menaced more 
than struck ; lie desired renown rather 
than power ; and rejoiced more in the 
thunder of his eloquence than the 
wounds lio might inflict upon his ene- 
mies. Tlie King had been misled as 
to his real character and qualities by 
his sonorous declamations at the tri- 
bune. He expected to find in him a 
sort of monarchical Mirabeau, and dis- 
covered to his cost, when the hour of 
trial came, that lie had introduced in- 
to his Cabinet a man of words rather 
than deeds, whose vigour evaporated 
in terse expression, and who made no 
preparation in action for the support 
of the changeswhich lie had so strenu- 
ously recommended in council. 

4. M. de Bourmont redeemed an 
unhappy circumstance, which cast a 
shade on his life, by the highest mili- 
tary and civil talents. He embodied 
in his single person the whole spirit 
of La Vendee ; his name recalled the 
heroic courage, the glorious victories, 
the tragic reverses, of its immortal 
contest. Unhappily, it recalled also 
the dishonourable defection on the eve 
of the battle of Waterloo, and the 
envenomed testimony which he had 
borne against Marshal Ney, which had 
gone so far to seal the fate of that un- 
fortunate man. He had borne a dis- 


tinguished part in the war of La Yen- 
dee, and, after its pacification, in those 
of the Empire, when his former anta- 
gonists had become liis comrades. The 
penetrating eye of Napoleon had dis- 
tinguished him among the many whom 
that eventful period trained to tlie 
profession of arms ; and it was the 
confidence with which lie had been 
treated, and the value of tlie informa- 
tion which lie possessed, which caused 
his defection on the eve of the battle 
of Waterloo to be so severely felt. His 
military abilities were of a very high 
cast, his powers of administration great, 
his foresight and arrangement, so far 
as they depended on him, perfect. It 
is the general opinion, that if he had 
been at Paris instead of Algiers when 
the Revolution of 1830 broke out, tlie 
issue of the convulsion would have 
been different from what it was. He 
possessed great civil as well .as military 
talents ; lie was sagacious in council, 
eloquent in debate, and gifted with the 
rare quality of fascinating the minds 
of his hearers by the fire of extempore 
oratory. His high forehead and pen- 
sive eye bespoke the ascendant of in- 
tellect ; liis fascinating smile and gra- 
cious manners, the polished courtier ; 
his firm aud confident step, tlie con- 
sciousness of superiority, and power to 
rule mankind. Tlie brevity and foree 
of liis expressions revealed the force 
of a mind which made itself felt, like 
that of Burke, in the shortest conver- 
sation. Fascinated by those solid as 
well as brilliant qualities, and regard- 
ing it only as a proof of his devotion 
to the royal cause, Charles felicitated 
himself upon his choice of such a man 
as War Minister, and overlooked en- 
tirely liis defection at Waterloo. But 
France had not forgotten it, and con- 
sidering, with reason, fidelity to his 
colours as the first duty of a soldier, 
regarded with undisguised dismay 
his appointment to so important) a 
situation, and trembled at it, as the 
herald of Royalist reaction and civil 
war. 

5. The other members of tho Royal- 
ist Cabinet, though all men of talent, 
did not stand prominently forward like 
those who have been mentioned* M. 
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<le Montbcl, new to public life, had 
been known only as able in the admin- 
istration of affairs at Toulouse, of which 
he had been mayor. He was an elfrvc 
of M. de Villfele, and was obviously 
l>laccd in the Cabinet to facilitate his 
return to power. M. de Courvoisin 
was in a peculiar manner the orator of 
the Cabinet ; and as he had defended 
with vigour and eloquence the system 
of M. Dccazes, he was regarded with 
less jealousy by the Liberals than the 
rest of the Ministry. M. de Chabrol 
and M. d’Haussey, who hitherto had 
been unknown in power, though dis- 
tinguished in subordinate branches of 
the Government, were men capable of 
discharging with success their respec- 
tive departments of Minister of Marine 
and of the Finances ; but as they were 
not master-spirits, and characterised 
chiefly by their loyalty and fidelity to 
the King, they might be expected to 
concur, without difficulty, in any mea- 
sure which the ruling powers in the 
Cabinet might propose. 

6. Deeming the mask now' thrown 
off, and that open war was proclaimed 
between the Government and the coun- 
try, the Liberal press broke out, the 
very day after the Ministry was an- 
nounced in the Moniteur , into the most 
violent invectives against them. No- 
thing before had ever equalled since 
the Restoration, nothing since has ever 
surpassed, the fury with which they 
assailed the new Cabinet. “ Coblentz, 
Waterloo, 1815, "exclaimed the /trnrwif 
ties Debats , after giving the names of 
the Ministers; “the emigration in M. 
de Polignac; desertion to the enemy 
in M. de Bourmont ; the fury of pro- 
scription in M. de la Bourdoimuyc : 
such are the three principles in the 
throe leading persons of the Adminis- 
tration. Press upon it; nothing but 
humiliation, misfortune, and danger 
will drive it from power. Unhappy 
France ! unhappy King ! " M. Guizot 
and M. Thiers, the one in the journal 
of Le Temps, the other in that of the 
National, launched with more ability 
and argument the thunders of their 
eloquence against the madness of the 
King. Other writers, less eminent 
aud more declamatory, congratulated 
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the country upon the veil being at 
length torn aside, which had hitherto 
imperfectly concealed the conspiracy 
which had been going on for six years 
against the liberties and constitution 
of the country. The Directing Com- 
mittee, under the guidance of M. do 
Lei fay cite, which gave the law to 'all 
the other democratic bodies in France ; 
the society “ Aidez-toi et le Ciel t’ai- 
dcra,” under the rule of M. Guizot aud 
M. tie Broglie, began seriously to or- 
ganise the means of rebellion. Cor- 
responding committees w r cre establish- 
ed in all the principal towns of tho 
country, to organise a general system 
of resistance to taxes, and subscriptions 
opened to defray the necessary expenses 
of a universal moral and physical war- 
fare against the Government 

7. To take advantage of the univer- 
sal ferment, General Lafayette made a 
journey to the south, where he was re- 
ceived with such enthusiasm that it 
resembled rather the progress of a po- 
pular and adored sovereign, than the 
honours bestowed on a subject, how 
eminent soever. At Grenoble lie was 
escorted into the town by a numerous 
body of cavaliers ; at Vizille, the mayor 
of the town presented him with a sil- 
ver crown, in imitation of oak leaves. 
At Lyons his reception was still more 
enthusiastic, and lie made liis entry 
in ail open chariot, drawn by four 
white horses, like a sovereign prince. 
His speech to the inhabitants and 
functionaries, who received him at the 
gate, was remarkable. “To-day," said 
lie, with the aristocratic grace which he 
knew so well to assume, “ after a long 
diversion of brilliant despotism ana 
constitutional hopes, 1 find myself in 
the midst of you in a moment which 
1 would call critical, if I had not per- 
ceived everywhere on my journey, and 
if I did not see in this great and pow- 
erful city, the calm and even disdain- 
ful firmness of a great people which 
knows its rights, feels its strength, 
and will be faithful to its duties; and 
it is above all, at this very moment, 
that I love to express to you a devo- 
tion to which your appeal will never, 
to my latest hour, be made in vain.” 
To counteract the effect of this move- 
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incut, a progress of the King into Nor- 
mandy was projected by the Ministers, 
but abandoned, on consideration, as 
too hazardous. 

8. It soon appeared, when they took 
their seats at the Council board, that 
Prince Polignac and M. de la Bour- 
donnaye were not likely long to draw 
together. Both aspired to the dignity 
of President of that body, correspond- 
ing to the premiership in England, and 
neither was inclined to waive his pre- 
tensions in favour of the other. Their 
feelings and motives of action also were 
different, though both were equally 
sincere Royalists. Polignac was the 
representative of the ultra - Romish 
party, which, regarding the contest in 
which they were engaged as an affair 
of conscience, never stopped to calcu- 
late the chance of success, but was 
equally prepared to accept the crown 
of martyrdom or the chaplet of vic- 
tory from its results. La Bourdon- 
naye, a statesman trained in the con- 
tests and desirous of the triumphs of 
the tribune, was more worldly in his 
ideas, and was strongly impressed with 
the opinion, that the one thing need- 
ful was, to secure a parliamentary ma- 
jority, and that any strong measures 
would bo hazardous and misplaced till 
this object was secured. In this state 
of matters their co-operation in the 
same Cabinet was impossible. The 
complaint made against M. de la Bour* 
donnayo by the Pope’s nuncio and the 
Parti-pdtrc was, that he was not a man 
of action, however skilful in debate — 
an ominous expression, indicating that 
lie was not prepared to second the des- 
perate measures which were in con- 
templation. Sensible that he was 
misplaced in a Cabinet where such 
designs were in contemplation, M. do 
la Bourdonnaye voluntarily resigned 
before the divergence of his opinions 
with those of his colleagues had been 
manifested by any overt acts ; ho was 
raised to the Peerage, and was not 
heard of again in public life. He was 
succeeded as Minister of the Interior 
by M. Guernon de Ranville, an able 
and eloquent man, who had courage 
enough, in critical times, like Straf- 
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ford, to accept a ministry which pre- 
saged the possibility of a scaffold. 

9. Two men appeared at this junc- 
ture in the legislature, and entered on 
the career of public life, destined to 
the highest celebrity in future times, 
M. Guizot and M. Bkuuyek. M. 
Guizot had been employed in the Ad- 
ministration at intervals since he ac- 
companied the King to Ghent, in 1815 ; 
and from his known talents for busi- 
ness, as well as powers of oratory, ho 
had already acquired a great reputa- 
tion. Ho belonged to that small sec- 
tion of very eminent men who, like 
the Economists in former days, have 
acquired the soubriquet of the “ Doc- 
trinaires," and whose object was to 
combine the institutions of the an- 
cient monarchy with the wants and 
requirements of modern society. M. 
de Barante, M. Vilmain, M. Broglie, 
and M. de Stool belonged to this school, 
which was cordially supported by M. 
Decazes, that statesman being in a 
manner the acting representative of it. 
With liis colleagues of the same poli- 
tical creed, M. Guizot retired on the 
fall of that able minister, and betook 
himself to the composition of the lec- 
tures on history, in the University of 
Paris, which have since been published 
under the name of Civilisation in Eu- 
rope , and Civilisation in France. :, and 
have laid the foundation of his great 
reputation. He is a Protestant in 
creed, and has none of the lustre of 
nobility in his descent; but some men 
are made noble by the patent of na- 
ture, and no man ever stood forth as a 
more zealous and intrepid defender of 
an enlightened Christian faith. 

10. M. Guizot, as a philosophic his- 
torian, is one of the very greatest men 
that the world has ever produced. Less 
terse in his style than Montesquieu, 
less discursive than Robertson, he is 
more just and philosophic than either. 
He has drawn his conclusions frolh a 
wider induction, and rested his views 
on a more thorough acquaintance with 
the progressive changes in the social 
system. He exhibits that combina- 
tion of antiquarian research and accu- 
racy in detail, with luminous views 
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and a thorough appreciation of the 
growing .wants of the age, which is 
so rare, in philosophical writers, hut 
which, like the union of minuteness of 
finishing with generality of effect in 
Claude Lorraine, is essential to the 
highest eminence in the sister arts of 
history and painting, and never appears 
without leading to lasting lame. A 
laborious antiquarian, an eloquent pro- 
fessor, an indefatigable, journalist, his 
eyes were fixed alike upon the past 
and the present, and from the combi- 
nation of the two he drew his inferen- 
ces as to the future, llis countenance 
bespeaks his character. He has nei- 
ther the lire of genius nor the. ardour of 
enthusiasm in liis expression, hut the 
sober steadiness of deliberate thought* 
and the calm eye of steadfast resolu- 
tion. He was invaluable as a political 
all} r , for lie gave to party views the 
air of philosophic conclusions, and, 
Jicrhaps unconsciously to himself, ad- 
vanced the interest of a faction when 
he seemed engrossed only with those of 
humanity. A liberal Royalist during 
the government of the Restoration, he 
took an active part in the journalist ! 
hostility and open rebellion which at 
length overturned it ; and, borne for- 
ward to power on tlie gales of popular- 
ity, under its successor ho again re- 
verted to bis loyal impressions, and, as 
Minister of Louis Philippe, stood forth 
the eloquent and courageous supporter 
of conservative principles. Rut he did 
so only to share liis fall ; and he was 
precipitated from power in 1848, and 
the liberties of Franco destroyed, by 
the influence of the very doctrines 
which in 1830 he had done so much to 
promote, and which all his subsequent 
efforts had not been able to arrest— a 
memorable example to future times of 
the extreme danger, for factious or 
party purposes, of subverting estab- 
lished authority, and of the awful re- 
sponsibility which attaches to those 
who, gifted with the power of launch- 
ing forth the “ winged words ” which 
bear thought on their pinions, become 
in the end the rulers of their country’s 
destinies. 

11. M. Tlerrver has not obtained the 
some niche in* the temple of fame as 
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M. Guizot, chiefly because he was more 
consistent ; for, unfortunately, all his- 
tory tells us that the men who rise, 
even for a time, to greatness, are often 
those who, like Caesar or Marlborough, 
can accommodate their principles to 
the varying circumstances of the times ; 
not those who, like Cato or Aristides, 
preserve them unchanged through all 
the mutations of fortune. Connected 
by birth with the highest society, he 
had been admitted into its saloons, 
and imbued with its principles and its 
graces. His talents for conversation, 
and the charm of liis manners, had 
acquired for him a great reputation 
in those elevated circles ; and though 
bred to the bar, and known as a pub- 
lic speaker only in its courts, he was 
brought forward by Prince Polignac, 
after liis accession to power, with the 
highest expectations of his value as a 
political supporter. In this he was 
not disappointed, although the time of 
his entrance into public life was unfor- 
tunate, ami ho became the ornament 
of a party only in time to share its fall, 
liis handsome countenance prepos- 
sessed all who approached him in his 
favour ; liis piercing eye bespoke the 
internal fire of genius; his lofty fore- 
head the power of intellect ; his open 
expression the benignity of a magnan- 
imous disposition, liis courage was 
equal to any trial; and lie possessed 
that chivalrous disposition, the sure 
mark of a noble mind, which led him 
to embrace without hesitation the 
cause which honour dictated, and at- 
tached him only the more strongly to 
the throne, from its obvious inability 
to bestow temporal rewards on its sup- 
porters. Rut his information was not 
equal to bis eloquence: his reflection 
was inferior to his energy; he often 
spoke before he had thought; his 
name is attached to no great work 
either in legislation or literature ; and, 
like many other persons similarly gift) 
ed, liis biography leaves only a feeling 
of regret that dispositions so noble aga : 
talents so brilliant should not have/ 
realised themselves in a form perma- 
nently beneficial to humanity. 

12. Another man destined to futttrO 
greatness began to rise into eminence 1 
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*it this period. M. Tiiikus, like M. 
Guizot, had none of the advantages of 
aristocratic birth or connection : what 
he gained and became he owed to him- 
self, and himself alone. Ho raised him- 
self to eminence, in the first instance, 
by his History of the French Revolution, 
composed in early youth — a party work, 
■often inaccurate in facts and erroneous 
in principle, but powerfully written, 
unscrupulous in politics, and only the' 
more likely to he, in the first instance, 
popular, from its inculcating the doc- 
trine, convenient to statesmen, but 
dangerous to nations, that the horrors 
of the Revolution were owing to a fa- 
tality unavoidable in such circum- 
stances, not the faults or crimes of the 
persons engaged in it. The early celeb- 
rity of this work led to his being ac- 
tively engaged on the liberal side in 
the public press, which, with the lead 
which ho took in the Revolution of 
duly, early raised him to power under 
the government of Louis Philippe. H is 
talents proved equal to any situation 
however great, any duties however 
onerous; and he was alternately prime 
minister with Guizot of the quasi-legi- 
timate monarchy. It is the strongest 
proof of his ability, that it has proved 
equal not only to the highest and most 
varied functions, but has increased in 
the most remarkable manner in the 
line in which lie. originally became 
distinguished. His History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire is so superior to 
that of the Revolution, that it is dif- 
ficult to believe they proceeded from 
the same hand. The one is the pro- 
duction of a vigorous inexperienced 
youth, tho other of a matured and re- 
flecting statesman. Gifted with a ready 
■elocution and uncommon powers of or- 
atory, he soon acquired a lead in, and 
in the end almost the mastery of, the 
'Chamber of Deputies. It is to be re- 
gretted only that his consistency and 
candour are not equal to his genius, 
and that in the pursuit of power he 
has sometimes sacrificed public prin- 
ciple to private ambition. 

13. A very able Memoir on the state 
of the kingdom was prepared in Prince 
Polignac’s office, and laid before the 
King at this juncture, which contains 


a clear exposition of the slate of tho 
country, the difficulties with which the 
Government was beset, and the grounds 
on which the coup d'etat which follow- 
ed was rested by its authors. “.An 
alarming agitation,” it was said, “un- 
doubtedly prevails in the public mind, 
but its origin is to be found exclusively 
in the disposition of those who are ha- 
bitually occupied with public affairs. 
As to the mass of the people, they are 
entire strangers to it, and remain in 
that shite of impassibility which ex- 
eludes alike applause or murmurs. 
Everywhere in the country, as in tho 
town, the masses are occupied only with 
their material prosperity ; all interests 
find a sufficient guarantee in the insti- 
tutions accorded by the Crown ; they 
connect with them speculations for the 
present, and projects for the future ; 
the overthrow of the order of things 
established by tlic. Restoration would 
overturn all means of existence to the 
great majority ; and, despite, the decla- 
mations of the journals, no one seri- 
ously regards as possible the accom- 
plishment of tlicir sinister predictions. 

1 4. “ 1 1 is the daily press wl lich alone 
keeps up the agitation in the minds of 
men, and it gives to that movement an 
importance much greater than it really 
possesses. In truth, what can be the 
object of that agitation ? Is it dread of 
the overthrow of our institutions ? No 
one is thinking of it. Our institutions 
are tin*, work of the royalty which pro- 
tects and defends them. The King, 
whose word embraces all guarantees, 
has made known his determination, to 
maintain them ; his Government is 
applying itself sedulously to carry his 
wishes into effect ; all the laws are 
executed, not only literally according 
to their word, but in good faith accord- 
ing to their spirit. The public liber- 
ties are respected, property of all sorts 
protected with a scrupulous care, which 
renders it doubly precious from tho Se- 
curity which accompanies it. To these 
facts, which are so notorious that no 
ope can deny them, what do the pub- 
lic journals on the other side oppose ? 
Nothing but suppositions purely gra- 
tuitous as to culpable intentions oh the 
part of Ministers, accusations which 
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they themselves repel with indigna- 
tion, and which derive their only cre- 
dence from those who advance them 
imputing to their antagonists those 
wicked intentions as to coups d'etat , 
by which their own conduct, whenever 
they were, even for a short, season, in 
power, has been invariably regulated. 

15. “ To impute with any show of 
reason an intention on the part of 
Ministers to overturn our institutions, 
it must be shown that this project lias 
some prospect of success. Can ony one 
suppose for a single moment that such 
chance exists at the present day? No 
one knows better than the chiefs of the 
Administration what profound roots 
our institutions have struck in the 
heart of all Frenchmen, friends of or- 
der and of public peace. These insti- 
tutions conciliate all the feelings of the 
French, and give them entire satisfac- 
tion. The guaranteed security of pri- 
vate interests, the protection afforded 
to industry of every sort, fulfil all the 
wishes of the people ; in a. word, it is 
not only in our actual institutions that 
they find all they wish, but it is in 
them that they look for all that they 
hope. No power is able to tear that 
system from the hearts of the French. 
It is already so powerful and so solidly 
established, that if, by a concurrence of 
unforeseen circumstances and events 
which no human prudence could avert, 
some deviations from our institutions 
might become unavoidable , that devia- 
tion, how slight soever, and though 
known to be only momentary, could 
not by possibility be favourably receiv- 
ed, unless the public were thoroughly 
convinced that it secured for the future 
on an imperishable basis the whole of 
our actual institutions. France would 
never submit to their passing suspen- 
sion , but in the hope of securing their 
durable existence down to the latest 
posterity. 

16. “ The chief causes of our present 
difficulties, and of the agitation which 
pervades the public mind, are the licence 
of the public press, and the bad spirit 
which pervades a part of the electoral 
body. The last evil is in part the re- 
sult of the fir$t ; in part it is owing to 
a cause peculiar to itself, w hich is the 
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indefatigable labours of the revolu- 
tionary Directing Committee. Oppo- 
sition writers, interested in denying 
the existence of that Committee, found 
mainly on the impossibility hitherto 
experienced of specifying the names of 
the individuals of which it is composed. 
Assuredly the Directing Committee is 
not an association whose members are 
proclaimed, or whose meetings are re- 
gulated by iixed and public statutes ; 
it is modified according to circum- 
stances, and changes according to tho 
time its means of correspondence and 
action. The electoral body is the con- 
stant object of its measures. At the 
approach of elections, the editors, pro- 
prietors, and patrons of the revolution- ■ 
ary journals meet and agree on the 
candidates who are to he proposed and 
supported in every college. The jour- 
nals publish those lists, and recommend 
them in the most imperious manner to 
the (doctors. In that singular traffic 
of votes, it constantly appears that tho 
revolutionary journals make a sacrifice 
of their interests, their resentments, 
their preferences, and come to an un- 
derstanding with singular precision as 
to tlie candidates to be supported. That 
of itself is sufficient to demonstrate the 
existence of a central ruling authori- 
ty, to which all local committees yield 
obedience. In November 1827, the 
Liberal committee went so far as to 
insert in the public journals a letter, 
by which certain candidates were re- 
commended to the electors by the per- 
sons subscribing that letter, and these 
persons were M. Dupont de l’Eure, 
Voyer d’Argcnson, Lafayette, Benja- 
min Constant. 

17. “As to the means which the 
Committee employs to secure in each 
department the effect of its recom- 
mendations, or rather of its electoral 
injunctions, they are no longer the sub- 
ject of doubt. In every place of any 
importance there is to be found what 
is called an ‘Electoral Committee;’ 
the members of these are known to the 
Minister of the Interior. These com* 
mittccs exercise a permanent inquisi- 
tion over the electoral lists— favoured .. 
by the right which the law gives to , a 
third party to interfere in the struo* 
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turc of those lists. The Committee 
use every possible effort to get enrolled 
all of democratic principles, and to 
exclude such as arc suspected of Roy- 
alist principles. The class of electors 
upon whom these committees chiefly 
act are those who owe their suffrages 
to patents (trades and professions) ; it 
may readily be conceived what a power- 
ful influence rich merchants and man- 
ufacturers, who arc often in the in- 
terest of the committees, exercise over 
such persons. The peasants in the 
rural districts arc equally at the mercy 
of -the attorneys, notaries, and legal 
men out of office, by whom their pro- 
perties are beset, and who naturally 
swell the ranks of opposition. In a 
word, the representation has become 
entirely subjected to external influen- 
ces of the most dangerous kind, and 
it is no longer in the power of the 
King without the aid of the Cham- 
bers. The Ministers can do nothing 
but remove all cause of discontent or 
fear for the future, by causing the 
agitation excited by the press and the 
committees to be deprived of any real 
foundation.” 

18. Prince Metternich said, in April 

1830, when at Paris, “If I were not 
Prime Minister in Austria, I Avould be 
a journalist here.” In effect, the influ- 
ence of the press in France had become 
such that it was omnipotent ; the rul- 
ing power had slipped out of the hands 
of Government and passed into its. 
By means of the electoral committees, 
which were entirely at its disposal, 
they had got the command of the 
Chamber of Deputies, nearly two- 
thirds of which was arrayed under the 
banners of Opposition. By incessant 
action on the public mind, they had 
succeeded not only in directing but in 
inflaming it to such a degree as to 
render government, by the means and 
influences provided by the constitu- 
tion, impracticable. An appeal to the 
people, to extricate the Crown from 
the meshes of the net in which it was 
enveloped, only made matters worse ; 
every successive dissolution augment- 
ed the Liberal majority. The mo- 
mentary reaction produced by the 
change in the Electoral Law, intro- 


duced in 1821, and the success of the 
war in Spain in 1823, had been soon 
obliterated ; the colleges of depart- 
ments had almost fallen as much un- 
der the direction of the revolutionary 
committees as the colleges of arron- 
dissements ; and the press, acting upon 
the whole middle class of society, in 
which the electoral suffrage was vest- 
ed, had come to acquire the entire di- 
rection of the legislature. The fatal 
mistake of vesting the right of voting 
for members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in one single class of electors , and 
that the most democratic in the state, 
committed by the coup cCttat of 5th 
September 1817, had prostrated the 
Commons before the revolutionary 
party ; the great democratic creation 
of Peers, in 1819, had given it the 
command of the Upper House. De- 
prived of its natural supporters in 
both branches of the legislature, the 
Crown was left alone to maintain a 
contest with a revolutionary party, 
bent upon subverting the throne, and 
wielding the greater part of the ma- 
terial and intellectual strength of the 
state ; and, as if to render the conflict 
utterly hopeless, the Government was 
so left when under the guidance of an 
ecclesiastical Camarilla, whose rash- 
ness in adopting extreme resolutions 
was equalled only by their total want 
of preparations or foresight in carrying 
them into execution. 

19. The rancour with which the 
whole Liberal press of France assailed 
the Polignac Ministry had had no par- 
allel even in the past annals of that 
convulsed country, and it has scarcely 
had an ecjual in subsequent times. It 
was not the resolute determination of 
men striving to establish a principle 
or secure an object ; it was the fierce 
passion of a woman set upon destroy- 
ing a rival. The journals made no at- 
tempt to combat the measures of Gov- 
ernment ; they did not stop to inquire 
either what they were, or what they 
were likoly to be ; they directed their 
whole efforts to destroy the men who 
composed it. Indefatigable was Hie 
industry, great the ability, unbounded 
the licence, which they facetted or per- 
mitted themselves in Hie pursuit of 
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this object. Private scandal, false state of the finances, which hail much 
accusations, vilifying lampoons, were surpassed expectation, which would 
freely mingled with eloquent decla- enable him to gratify his wishes by al- 
mations, heart-stirring appeals, and leviating the public burdens. “The- 
gloomy denunciations of impending first wish of my heart, '* said he in con- 
danger. In this death-struggle, the elusion, “ is to see France happy and 
greatest ability, the most transcendent respected, developing all the riches of 
genius, was found in the same ranks its territory and its cultivation, and 
with the most base and prostituted tal- enjoying in peace the benefit of the 
cut ; Guizot, Benjamin Constant, and institutions which it is my firm reso- 
Thiers, poured forth their effusions lution to maintain. The Charter has 
against the Ministry, day after day, jfiaeed the public liberties under the 
alongside of Paul Courier, Dulaure, safeguard of the rights of the Crown ; 
and other pamphleteers, whoso names those rights are sacred, and my duty 
have long since been forgotten. There is to transmit them uninjured to my 
were able writers, too, on the Royalist successors. Peers of France, deputies- 
side, hut they had few readers ; the of the departments , I cannot doubt 
people, as usual in such c onflicts, your concurrence in effecting the good 
would peruse nothing but what fell in which it is my object to bring about, 
with their preconceived opinions ; and You will repel with contempt the per- 
tho great circulation of the Liberal, lidious insinuations which malevolence 
compared with the Royalist journals, has sought to propagate. Should cul- 
proved decisively to what an extent the pubic maiKcuvres obstruct my govern- 
majority of the more intelligent por- incut, which 1 cannot and will not 
tion of the community had ranged itself anticipate, I will find the meqns of 
in opposition to the Government.* surmounting them in my resolution to 
20. The Chambers met on tin* 2d maintain the public peace, in my just 
March 1830, and their proceedings confidence in the French, and in the 
were looked to with the utmost anx- love which they have always shown for 
iety in every part of Franco ; for every their King.” 

one foresaw that the decisive struggle 21 . There was nothing which could 
was approaching, and that the lcgisla- he the object of just criticism or attack 
ture would be the theatre of the. con- in this speech ; but the Opposition in 
ilict. The deputies arrived in great the Chamber of Deputies felt them- 
nnmber some days before from all quar- selves in such force that they resolved 
tors ; none who could possibly attend to commence hostilities, and in the 
on the day of battle were absent. The very outset hoist the signal of defi- 
wholo pomp of royalty was ostentati- anee. Their strength appeared on the- 
ously displayed ; peers and commons first division for the election of a Prc- 
were arrayed in a dense mass round sident ; for the candidate whom the 
the throne, which was placed ou an Ministry supported, M. de Berbes, 
elevated platform, and from which the had only 131, and Dclatot 125 votes ; 
King pronounced the last royal speech while R oyer-Col lard had 225, C-asimir 
of the Restoration. He dwelt on his Peiier 190, and General Sebasti an i 
amicable relations with all foreign 177. The King, as a matter of neces- 
powers save Algiers, which he was re- sity, not less than inclination, selected, 
solved to punish for the insults offered M. Royer-Collard from the list pre- 
to the French flag ; on the prosperous seated to him ; for not only was he the- 
* In April 18:10, tlie following was the circulation of the Parisian journals 

Li ft Fit AT.. KoYALMTi 

Constitutionnel, . . 10,000 Gazette de France, . . 9,86ft 

Dibats, .... 9,000 Quotidienne, . . . 4,060 

Gonrrier Francis, . . 6,000 Drapeau Blanc, . . . 666 

Le Temps, . . . 4,160 Gazette des Cultes, . . 622 

Globe, .... 1,858 Messagcr des Cliambres, . 1,880 

National, .... 1,590 Moniteur, . . . . ' 2,006- , 

— CAPmGVE ilistoire cJc Louis Philijye, i. 113, note. 
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first on tlio list, but he had in former 
days been Royalist in principle, and 
Charles could not believe that he 
would now prove unfaithful to the 
Crown. The address prepared by the 
Committee, and which led immedi- 
ately to the rupture which followed, 
concluded with these expressions : 
“ Sire ! in the midst of the unanimous 
expressions of respect and a (1'cct ion 
with which your people surround you, 
there has appeared in the minds of 
men a disquietude which disturbs the 
tranquillity which France had begun 
to. enjoy, dries up the sources of its 
prosperity, and might, if it continued, 
become fatal to its repose. Our hon- 
our, our conscience, the fidelity which 
we have sworn, and which ice will al- 
ways preserve, impose on us the duty 
to unveil to you its cause. Tlie Char- 
ter, which wc owe to the wisdom of 
your Majesty’s predecessor, and which 
your Majesty is so firmly resolved to 
maintain, consecrates as a right the 
intervention of the country in the 
direction of the public interests. That 
intervention is and ought to l»c indi- 
rect, wisely measured, circumscribed 
within narrow limits, which we will 
never permit to be passed ; but it is 
not the less real in its results, for it 
makes the paramount concurrence of 
the political views of the Government 
with the wishes of your people an 
indispensable condition of the regular 
march of public affairs. Sire ! our 
loyalty, our devotion, compel us to 
say that that concurrence does not 
now exist. An unjust distrust of the 
feelings and reason of the French is at 
present the fundamental thought of 
your Administration. Your people 
are afflicted at it, because it is unjust 
towards themselves ; they are dis- 
quieted by it, for it is menacing for 
their liberties. That distrust can never 
find a place in your noble heart. No, 
sire ! France does not wish for anarchy 
anymore than you wish for despotism. 
It is befitting that you should have 
the same faith in its loyalty which it 
has in your promises.. Let the wisdom 
of your Majesty determine between 
those who misunderstand a nation, so 
calm, so foithfiil, and we who, with 


a profound conviction, pour out into 
your bosom the griefs of a people jeal- 
ous of tlie esteem and confidence of 
their King. The royal prerogatives 
have placed in your hands the means 
of insuring between the different pow- 
ers in the state that constitutional har- 
mony, which is the first and necessary 
condition of the power of the throne, 
and of tlie greatness of France.'* 

22. These words necessarily occa- 
sioned a storm in the Chamber, for 
they brought out mildly, but fairly and 
manfully, the fundamental question at 
issue between the parties. This was 
whether the appointment of Ministers 
was to be vested in the Crown or the 
Chamber, or rath er whether the former 
was to be obliged to yield to a negative 
imposed by the latter. This question, 
so long resolved in favour of the House 
of Commons in England, and so. thor- 
oughly understood in parliamentary 
practice in that country, was new in 
France ; and the assumption of such 
a power on the part of the Deputies 
appeared to many, as probably it was 
understood by themselves, as but a 
step to the entire direction of affairs, 
and the stripping the King of the most 
important of his prerogatives — that of 
the choice of his responsible servants. 
It gave rise, accordingly, to animated 
debates when the motion was made 
that the address should be agreed to, 
in which M. Berry or for the first time 
mounted the tribune, and by his en- 
ergy and eloquence produced a pro- 
found impression. 

23. “ Tlie projected address,’* said 
he, “attributes the disquietude which 
prevails to the formation of a new Min- 
istry ; that is to say, an act emanating 
from the royal will — the sole act of tile 
executive power which cannot be the 
object of any responsibility, which is 
clearly a discharge of the King’s duty, 
and within his prerogative — is repre- 
sented as the cause of the grief of a 
whole people. Send to the King, then, 
a great deputation, and say to him at 
once : * Sire, the use you have made of 
your prerogatives disturbs our security, 
dries up the sources of our prosperity, 
and may become fatal to our repose.’ 
(Loud murmurs on tlfe Left.) Xour 
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interruptions,” continued he, address- 
ing the Left, “do not disturb mo ; they 
satisfy me that I am right. You re- 
coil from the consequences of your own 
act. That assures me that tile address, 
fraught with such results, will be re- 
jected. If there is a want of respect 
in its expressions, there is a violation 
■of the constitution in the alternative 
in which it places the King. The 
Chamber has no right to demand its 
own dissolution. There is something 
fearful and withering to the heart in 
the resolution of an Assembly which 
demands its own ruin ; which, be- 
traying the confidence of the electors, 
wishes to withdraw’ itself from the 
duties imposed upon it by the country, 
and which it has to discharge alike 
towards the Crown and the people. 
And it is at the very moment when 
these duties are mast imperious that, 
by a strange infatuation, it is proposed 
to desert the post which has been com- 
mitted to you. 

24. “If the Ministers of the Crown 
inspire distrust— if the Deputies arc 
informed of their secret projects, let 
them remain at their posts, watch 
over their projects, and thwart them. 
"What does it signify, when the lights 
of the Crown are invaded — when the 
Kin" is outraged — that your address 
is filled with protestations of devotion, 
of respect, and of love ? What signi- 
fies it that you say, * The rights of the 
King are sacred,’ if at the same time 
you control him in the exercise of the 
powers which you have intrusted to 
him ? What effect can such a sad con- 
trast have but to recall the mind to 
times of fatal memory ; to remind us 
by what steps an unhappy King was 
conducted, in the midst of protesta- 
tions of fidelity and love, to exchange 
for the palm of martyrdom the sceptre 
which he had let fall from his hand. 
I am not surprised that the framers of 
thefeddress should have said that they 
feel themselves * condemned ’ to hold 
such language to the King. And I also, 
more occupied with the future than 
the resentments of the past, feel that 
if I should adhere to the address, my 
vote would for ever weigh on my con- 
faience as a withering condemnation. 


25. “Whither are we going, great 

God? Are we to be dragged along 
like slaves at the feet of that power 
which is called public opinion ? If the 
power of the Crown consents to sink 
before that influence, it would no longer 
be the Crown ; it would have mistaken 
its mission, neglected its duty, abdi- 
cated its authority. A great duty is 
reserved for the Ministry of the 8th 
August (Polignac’s). It is called on to 
consolidate the work of the Restoration, 
to combat and destroy the spirit of fac- 
tion, to found general unanimity on the 
accord of religion and knowledge, to 
extirpate from our codes the arbitrary 
principles of the Republic and the Em- 
pire. A Minister who advances on such 
a line cannot but meet with the sup- 
port of the country. Have you any 
right to compel the King to dismiss his 
Ministers ? Do you not see that such 
a pretension menaces our whole insti- 
tutions ? 1 f it is conceded, what be- 

comes of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
articles of the Charter ? Where is the 
independence of the executive power ? 
What will remain of the royal autho- 
rity ? The King will not consent to tho 
concession now demanded. He cannot 
submit to it, because his rights are 
sacred, because lie is hound to transmit 
them intact to his successors, because 
he lias sworn to maintain our institu- 
tions, and lie will abide by his oath. 
His Ministers do not disguise from 
themselves the difficulty of their du- 
ties ; but, convinced of their import- 
ance, they will not fail in their dis- 
charge. He whose power has called 
them to their posts has alone the right 
to dismiss them. As long as it seems 
meet to him to retain them in his ser- 
vice, they will continue faithful to it ; 
nothing will shake their resolution, 
nothing will wear out their constancy.” 

26. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by M. Guizot, who, like hisgreat 
antagonist, made then his first appear- 
ance on the parliamentary arena: “One 
power alone now makes itself felt in 
France, and feels itself entirely at its 
ease, and that power is the press/ 
Never, in my opinion, was its action 
more salutary or necessary. It is it, and 
it alone, which during seven months 
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lias frustrated all designs against our 
liberties, and disappointed all hopes ; 
but that preponderance of the press is 
fearful, and bespeaks a dangerous and 
distressing state of society. This gen- 
eral perturbation in the state, and in 
all the constituted authorities, is an 
evil foreign to the usual and healthful 
state of society, and it is to it that it 
behoves us to apply a remedy. We 
are told that France is tranquil ; that 
the public order is nowhere disturbed. 
True : externally, peace is everywhere 
preserved: no reports break the general 
tranquillity ; but does the evil I have 
pointed out exist the less ? Is it less 
grave, less alarming, less important in 
the eyes of all serious or reilecting men? 
It is more to be apprehended than 
many riots, more serious than the dis- 
orders such as have for a long time 
agitated England. 

27. “Such open disorders arc symp- 
toms which power cannot fail to recog- 
nise : it is unavoidable, when they 
breakout, that Government should be- 
come aware of grievances, and endea- 
vour to rectify them . With us no such 
warning exists : the danger, unknown, 
unheeded, lurks in the bosom of socie- 
ty. Its surface is tranquil— so tranquil, 
indeed, that Government is tempted to 
believe that the depths can never be 
stirred, and itself beyond the reach of 
all danger. Our words, gentlemen, the 
freedom of our words, is the only warn- 
ing which power can receive amongst 
us ; the sole voice which can penetrate 
to the King, and dissipate his illusions, 
bet us beware, then, of weakening their 
force ; let us beware of softening our 
expressions ; let them be respectful, 
even tender ; it is our duty to be so, 
and no one has accused your committee 
of being awanting in that respect ; but 
let them not be timid or doubtful. 
Truth has already difficulty enough to 

I ienetrate into tne cabinets of kmgs ; 
et us not send in its light pale and 
feeble ; let it be such that it is alike 
impossible to misunderstand our mean- 
ing and to doubt the loyalty of our 
sentiments. 

28. << The fact is, that, in the midst 
of universal protestations of devotion 
and fidelity, there exists a vague dis- 


quietude which disturbs the public se- 
curity ; and that disquietude proceeds 
from the distrust which the country 
entertains of the present Ministry, and 
the reciprocal distrust which the Min- 
isters entertain of the country. This 
fact is notorious ; no one can deny it ; 
it strikes every mind. So strong is 
this distrust on the part of the Min- 
isters of the Crown, that it has even 
entered into the speech which they 
have composed for the King. Recip- 
rocally, the country has no confidence 
in the Ministers ; and it is of the na- 
ture of such feelings mutually to in- 
flame each other. It is impossible to 
conceal, in vain to disguise, that there 
is no sympathy whatever between the 
Ministers of the Crown and the people. 
But wo are living under a constitu- 
tional monarchy, of which it is an in- 
dispensable condition that a concur- 
rence should subsist between the King 
and the majority in both Chambers. 
It is in vain to say our attempts to re- 
store such a concurrence are an inva- 
sion of the Royal prerogative — a strip- 
ping the King of his legitimate power. 
JSuch is neither the object nor the lan- 
guage of the address. No attempt is 
made in it to dictate to the King what 
should bo done. The existence of the 
evil is only indicated, leaving it to his 
Majesty to apply the remedy which his 
wisdom may dictate. But when the 
Ministers of the Crown have spoken in 
the speech from the throne of Force , it 
is surely permitted to the Chamber to 
allude to the law. I vote for the ad- 
dress, and against the amendment." 

29. So great was the impression 
produced by the speech of M. Ber- 
ryer, who was then for the first time 
heard in tlic Assembly, that M. Royer- 
Collard said, “This is not only an 
orator, but a power which has ap- 
peared amongst us." But it was all 
in vain : the Opposition was too strong- 
ly rooted in the Chamber and the 
country to be overcome by any reason- 
ing how convincing, any eloquence how 
persuasive soever. The address, as it 
originally stood, was voted, and the 
amendment, which was intended to 
soften it,* rejected by f. majority of 

* The amendment on the address proposed. 
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40, the numbers being 221 to 181. 
That majority, considerable as it was, 
did not convey an adequate idea of 
the real strength of the Opposition; 
for 30 of the minority were detached 
from then’ ranks by the conciliatory 
terms of the amendment on which 
the vote was taken, so that the real 
strength of Ministers was only 150 
out of 402. This great majority was 
produced by the defection of the 
whole Left Centre to the Opposition 
side, headed by INI. Agier, a liberal 
Royalist, who by this defection over- 
turned, in the first result, the throne 
— in the last, the liberties of his 
country. 

30. Ministers were thunderstruck by 
this majority, which was much larger 
than they had anticipated; but they 
were not deterred by it from pursuing 
the course which they had adopted. 
They answered it by the immediate dis- 
missal of all the public functionaries 
who had taken a part in the hostile 
vote. One of the most remarkable of 
these was M. Calmon, Director-general 
of Registers and Domains. He received 
his conge, and his situation was offered 
to M. Uerryer; but he replied, “ I am 
too young as yet in the Chamber to 
deserve a situation, and next year 1 
will perhaps deserve a higher one.” 
The place was bestowed on M. de Su- 
leau, a young writer of talent on the 
Royalist side, who had the courage in 
this crisis to ally himself to its for- 
tunes. Hut several able men, especi- 
ally in the, diplomacy, hastened to re- 
sign their offices, or declined uniting 
themselves to the Administration. M. 

and on which tlie vote was taken, was in these 
terms: — “Cependnnt notre honneur, not re 
conscience, la fidelitu quo nous vons avons 
jurtSe, et que nous vons gard crons toujours, 
nous imposent lo devoir de fairo eonnaitre h 
votre Majcstd, qu’au milieu dc.s sentimens 
uuaninies dc respect ct d ’affection dont votre 
people vous entoure, de vives inquietudes se 
sont manifestoes a la suite des ehangemens 
survenus dans la demiere session. Cost a 
la haute sagesse de vot.re Majestu de les np- 
precier, et d’y apporter Ic reinedo qu'elle 
croira convenable. Les prerogatives de la 
Couronne placent dans ses mains aiigustes 
les moyen8 d’assurer cette liarmonie c.onsti- 
tutionnelle, aussi nocessaire k la force de la 
Couronne qu’au Jjonhcur de la France.” — 
Anmiaire HUtorUpie, xiii. 37, 38. 


de Chateaubriand resigned his situa- 
tion as ambassador at Rome, and re- 
turned to literary poverty, when lie 
heard that Government were deter- 
mined to resist the majority of the 
Chamber. M. Marcellus, formerly his 
cJi urge - d'affaires when ambassador in 
London, refused the situation of Un- 
der-Secretary of State to Prince Po- 
lignac; and M. Lamartine declined a 
similar offer of the direction of foreign 
affairs, from a dread that a violation 
of the Charter was in contemplation. 
Polignae on this occasion expressed 
himself in the most earnest manner as 
to- no permanent violation of the Char- 
ter being thought of, but only a tem- 
porary suspension of it, to secure its 
durability in future times.* 

31. it was resolved in the Council 
that the King should receive the ad- 
dress, surrounded by all the majesty 
of the throne, but that he should re- 
turn a severe answer to the deputation. 
M. R oyer-Col lard, as President, pre- 
sented and read it with a faltering 
and moved voice; for he was over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the 
crisis, and the mild but yet dignified 
manners of the King. Charles an- 
swered, when it was concluded, “ I 
have heard the address which you have 
presented to me in the name of the 
Chamber of Deputies. I had a right 
to reckon on the concurrence of the 
two Chambers to carry out the good 

* “Lo Prince m’cerivit pour m’nppelcr h 
Paris, et pour me confier Ja direction des 
affaires etrangferes. Je rflpondis en m’ex- 
eusant sar inn jeunes.se et sur moil insulli- 
KJineu. ‘ Eh bien/ me dit-il avec bontd et du 
ton du reproelie, ‘ vous 3tes done du nombro 
de ccux qui me calomnient, en m’accusant 
de vouloir renverser les institutions que sou- 
tiennent a la ibis le trdne et la liberty. Vous 
ifoyws, done, que je r§ve un coup d’dtat?' 
‘ Non, mon prince/ lui dis-je, § je ne crois pas 
qu’un eoup d’etat soit dans vos pensdes ; mais 
je crois qu’un coup d’etat est dans la fetalitd 
inevitable de la position que le Roi et le Min- 
istfere prennent devant le pays.’ M. lo Prince 
de Polignae alors m’entralnant dans son grand 
cabinet, et so promenant avec mol cTun bout 
A l’autre, pendant deux heures d*un entre- 
tien conlidentiel et passionnd, protesta avec 
energie, evideminent sincere, contre tout© 
pensde de renverser ou m6me d’attdnuer la 
Cliarte, et me conjura, avec plus de force, de 
croire en lui, et d*ac.ceptcr le poste de confl- 
ancc qu’il me gardait aans son Ministers. 1 '— 
Lamartine, viii. 191. 
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which I meditated ; my heart is griev- 
ed to hear from the deputies of the 
departments that such concurrence is 
not to be looked for. I have announced 
iny resolution in my speech at the 
opening of the session ; that resolution 
is immovable; the interests of my 
people forbid me to depart from it. 
My Ministers will make known to you 
my intentions.” In effect, on the fol- 
lowing day, in the midst of an uncom- 
monly full house, the Minister of the 
Interior put into the hands of the 
president an ordonnanec of the King, 
which prorogued the Chamber until 
tlie 1st September following. 

32. This hold and decided step, 
which, like a similar measure resorted 
to by Charles I. in England, was in 
effect a declaration of war against the 
Chamber, excited general surprise ; it 
was not supposed tlie King was capa- 
ble of so much resolution, or of adher- 
ing so perse veri ugly to one course of 
policy. It was foreseen that such a 
prorogation, on the eve of a costly 
expedition to Algiers, and with no 
provision for the current expenses of 
the season, could only he the prelude 
to a dissolution. What a dissolution 
would lead to; in the present excited 
state of the public mind, it was not 
difficult to foresee. In effect, the 
King had made lip his own mind to go 
through with all the measures which 
he deemed essential to maintain the 
prerogatives of the Crown, and the 
Cabinet was so submissive to his will 
that no resistance on their part was 
to be apprehended. “ The Chamber,” 
said^ie, “has played a high game 
in attae.king iny Crown, but I have 
answered them as a king.” The Min- 
isters respectfully proposed the ques- 
tion to him whether lie should yield 
to the injunction of the address, and 
change his Ministry ? “ No,” replied 
the Ring ; “ that would he a degrada- 
tion of the Crown, and an abdication 
of the royal prerogative. Besides, 
what ministry could come to an un- 
derstanding with such a Chamber? 
When I wished to change the Mar- 
tignac Ministry, whose concessions, 
received by ingratitude, led me to the 
edge of the abyss, I consulted Royer- 


Collard as to the men who would be 
likely to carry with them a majority 
of the Assembly. ‘None could do 
so,’ replied the statesman, discour- 
aged by the incoherence of tlie ele- 
ments of the Assembly over which he 
presided.” One of the Cabinet, when 
the address was presented, suggested 
to the King whether it might not be 
possible still to come to an accommo- 
dation with the Chamber, and to get 
a majority? “A majority!” replied 
the King hastily, revealing his secret 
thoughts, “ I should he Sony to gain 
it ; 1 would not know what to do 
with it.” • 

33. The prorogation of the Chamber 
was immediately followed by several 
political banquets, at one of which M. 

( Millou Barrot, presided at Paris, where 
everything was said that could inspire 
vigour and resolution in the Liberal 
party. No obstacle was thrown by 
Government in the way of these as- 
semblages ; but it was otherwise with 
tlie licentiousness ‘of the press, which 
had now reached an unparalleled 
height. Several prosecutions took 
place against tlie leading Liberal jour- 
nals, particularly the National , the 
Globe, the Nouveau Journal de. Paris , 
and the Journal da Commerce, which 
were followed by convictions and sen- 
tences of considerable severity. Al- 
armed at the menacing aspect of pub- 
lic affairs, the courts of law now took 
part with the prosecution in these 
cases as much as in the preceding years 
they had inclined to the other side. 
Some articles at the same time ap- 
peared in the Monitcur, which dis- 
avowed the intention of resorting to 
violent measures ascribed to the Gov- 
ernment by the Liberals ; but they 
excited little attention, and as tlie. 
Royalist journals continued not the 
less strongly to inculcate the necessity 
of having recourse to a coup d'Gtat, 
the opinion became universal that sufili 
a measure was really intended, and 
that Government was only waiting for 
a favourable opportunity for promul- 
gating it. 

34. During the sort of interregnum 
which prevailed between the proroga- 

| tion of the Chamber add the piiblica- 
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tion of tho OTdonnances, two occur- 
rences took place, well worthy of a 
place in history, from their present 
importance and their consequences in 
future times. The first of these was 
a report by the Minister of Finance 
on the state of the country, dated 15tli 
May 1830, which threw the most val- 
uable light on that momentous sub- 
ject, and the progress the nation had 
made under the Government of the 
Restoration ; the second, the expedi- 
tion to Algiers, not less important to 
the commercial and maritime interests 
of the kingdom, and the ultimate late 
oflslamism, and balance of the Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan powers. 

35. From the report of the Finance 
Minister it appeared that the popula- 
tion of France, which in 1821 amount- 
ed to 30,304,340 souls, inhabiting 
5,886,727 houses, the average rent of 
which was 494 francs a house, and the 
entire value 303,832,734 francs, had 
increased in 1830 to 31,657,429 souls, 
inhabiting 6,396,008 houses, at an 
average annual value of 66 francs, 
amounting in all to 384, 008, 125 francs. 
This exhibited an increase of a third 
in the average annual value of houses 
during those nine years, of a fourth in 
their entire value, and an increase of 
1,300,000, or about a thirteenth, in the 
numbers of the whole inhabitants. Rut 
the relative increase in the proportion 
of rural and urban dwellings was not 
less decisive as to the comparative ad- 
vance in the great divisions of society 
than the sum total was of their com- 
mon prosperity; for in 1821 only 
169,810,754 francs belonged to towns, 
and 134,021,980 francs to rural lo- 
calities; while in 1830 no less than 
211,806,483 francs arose from the for- 
mer, and 172,201,642 francs to- the 
latter. With reason, tin* Finance Min- 
ister concluded that this was “the 
evident consequence of the increase of 
population, of the general wellbeing of 
society, and of the numerous buildings 
which since 1820 have been construct- 
ed upon all points of the territory.” 

36. The direct taxes exhibited a 
great increase in all branches, espe- 
cially those on # houses and windows, 
during the same period. The general 
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result was 325,000,000 francs between 
the original imposition and the cen- 
times additionels , or local burdens, 
derived from the direct taxes. The 
charges of collection were 16,200,000 
francs, or on the total sum re- 
ceived by the treasury ; and this large 
sum was obtained after 91,865,000 
francs had been remitted to the pro- 
prietors from the sums exigible by law, 
by the indulgence of the Government. 
The increase was still more marked in 
the indirect taxes, for they had risen, 
without any new burdens having been 
imposed, from 163,000,000 francs in 
181 8, to 212,000,000 in 1828 ; while 
the charges of collection, which had 
been 1 8 per cent in 1813, and 14J in 
181 8, had been reduced in 1828 tol24 per 
cent. The treasury exhibited an equal- 
ly favourable result ; the receipts were 
1,030,782,656 francs (£41,200,000), 
and the expenditure wasl, 026,617, 152 
francs, — a state of matters which, con- 
sidering the large military establish- 
ment, exceeding 200,000 men, on foot 
in the empire, and the large sum set 
apart for the sinking fund, bespoke in 
the clearest manner the general well- 
being and prosperity of the country. 

37. The details presented in regard 
to the public, debt were still more im- 
portant, for they exhibited in one view 
the vast benefits conferred by the Gov- 
ernment of the Restoration, and formed, 
as it were, the testament bequeathed 
by the elder branch of the Bourbons 
to the country. The public debt, ac- 
cording to this statement, consisted of 
3,949,553,337 francs (£158,000,000), 
and the annual interest to 170,32£L£05 
francs (£6,800,000). The capital re- 
deemed by the sinking fund amounted 
to 755,402,140 francs, and its annual 
charge to 37,503,204 francs. The an- 
nuities charged on the treasury, and 
which were divided among 187,178 
parties, amounted to 56,984,196 francs; 
and the entire annual charge of the 
debt, interest of capital sums, and an- 
nuities, was 322,752,660 francs. Of 
the pensions only 1,825,604 francs 
were civil, 5,986,000 francs ecclesiasti- 
cal, while the military were 47,648,<ii00 
annually, — a curious proof of how en- 
tirely the resources as well as inclina- 
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tions of the French, even in peace, had 
run into the profession of arms. The 
debt contracted for the indemnity to 
the emigrants, nearly a fourth of the 
whole, was included in this enumera- 
tion. 

38. It need hardly bo said, after 
these statistical details, that the coun- 
try had eminently prospered under the 
government of the Restoration, espe- 
cially during its later years ; and that 
in no former period had benefits so 
general and important been conferred 
upon all classes of society. Under the 
government of its ancient kings, since 
the year 1822 — that is, during a period 
of only eight years — the imports and 
exports of France had increased 50 per 
cent, and the tonnage of the shipping 
nearly 25 per cent.* The annual value 
of agricultural production over the 
wholekingdom had risen to 945,353,002 
francs, drawn from 12,659,773 arable 
hectares (30,800,000 acres), being at 
the rate of 72 francs per hectare, or 
nearly 18s. an acre. The difference be- 
tween this average value of agricultu- 
ral produce and that of Great Britain, 
notwithstanding the great advance in 
industiy and prosperity made in France 
during the Restoration, is very remark- 
able ; for the average value of agricul- 
tural produce per acre in this country 
has never been estimated by competent 
observers at less than £6 sterling per 
acre. 


39. It is very remarkable, that 
while the prosperity of the country 
had increased in this prodigious ratio 
during the Restoration, its discontents 
had fully kept pace with it, and they 
had now reached the highest point at 
the very time when the wellbeing of 
the people was most universal and 
conspicuous. The smiling aspect of 
the fields, the busy activity of the 
commercial towns, the animation of 
the seaports, the splendour and in- 
creasing edifices of the capital, were 
equalled only by the general discon- 
tent and sullen disloyalty which per- 
vaded these scenes of prosperity and 
happiness. What was still more re- 
markable, tlie classes among whom the 
discontent was the greatest, were tlio 
very ones which had been most largely 
benefited by tlie government of the 
Bourbons, and most severely crushed 
by that which had preceded it. The 
proprietors, altogether excluded from 
participation in the government un- 
der the despotism of Napoleon, and 
who had been let into a large share of 
it under that of the Restoration, were 
generally averse to their benefactors, 
and sighed for the return of their ty- 
rants. Tlie burgher class, reduced al- 
most to nullity during the latter years 
of the Empire, liad prospered im- 
mensely under the paoilic reign of the 
Bourbons, and, from its influence in 
the elections, had wellnigh got the 


* Table showing the Exports, Imports, and Tonnage of France during 

THE UNDERMENTIONED YEARS. 


Years. 

Commerce Special. 

Commerce Central. 

Tonnage out 
and In. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

Francs. 

368,990,533 

317,362,862 

401,018,127 

400,579,630 

436,116,472 

414,137,001 

453,760,837 

483,353,139 

480.242,685 

Francs. 

427,679,156 

427,184,857 

505,836,512 

643,881,169 

461,027,171 

506,823,737 

611,215,922 

504,247,629 

452,901,341 

Francs. 
426,179,193 
361,828,242 
454,861,597 
533,622,392 
504,728,610 
565, 804.22S 
607,677,321 
616,353,397 
.638,338,433 

Francs. 

385,16S,711 

390,754,431 

440,541,901 

667,294,114 

060,508,769 

602,401,276 

609,922,682 

607,818,646 

572,664,064 

1,351,681 

1,305,131 

1,495,424 

1,499,156 

1,687,872 

1,614,823 a 

1,661,584® 

1,649,494 

1,688,593 


—StatUtique de la France ( Commerce Exterieur ), 8, 15. 

In the Trench statistical tables, Commerce Spicial means the exports and imports* with 
tlie value of the merchandise transhipped and re-exported deducted ; Commerce General, 
the exports and imports including these. When, in this work, the exports and imports are 
quoted without explanation, the Commerce Spicial is meant. ' 
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government of the state ; and it was 
all but unanimous against the Govern- 
ment which had fostered and protect- 
ed, while it worshipped the memory 
of that which had insulted and ruined 
it. The “avoeats” were the special 
object of hatred and obloquy with 
Napoleon, the “ideologues” were to 
him a perfect horror, and the press 
was retained by him in the closest 
fetters, while all these classes had been, 
in an especial manner cherished, pro- 
tected, and admitted to almost un- 
limited power hv the Bourbon Govern- 
ment ; and the only return they made, 
like the serpent ill the fable, which 
the husbandman warmed in his bosom, 
was to turn round and sting their 
benefactor. This memorable example 
proves the fallacy of the opinion gene- 
rally entertained, that no disturbances 
are to be regarded as serious if the 
material comforts of the people are 
duly attended to, and of the truth of 
the distinctions drawn in a former 
work between troubles originating in 
real grievances, which may he expect- 
ed to be alleviated by their removal, 
and such as arise from the thirst for 
•political power, which are only in- 
creased by such comforts as tend to 
increase the pugnacious propensities 
-of the people. 

40. The other event which occurred 
at this period was the expedition to 
Algiers, which gave a lasting settle- 
ment on the African shores to the 
French arms, and was the third of the 
great shocks which were given in this 
century to the Ottoman power. This 
•diminutive state?, which had so long 
withstood all the efforts of the Chris- 
tian powers, and exercised its hostility 
almost without opposition on their 
subjects, had eluded the resolution of 
the European powers at the Congress 
of Vienna to terminate the making of 
slaves by the states of Barbary, and 
hSd continued to exercise on other na- 
tions the acts of piracy which had been 
stopped as to the English by the vic- 
tory of Lord Exmouth in 1816. Its 
defences on the sea-side had been ma- 
terially augmented since the terrible 
bombardment which they then under- 
went, and the* mole and sea batteries 
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were in a situation to bid defiance to 
the most formidable attack from naval 
forces. But the land fortifications had 
not been equally attended to ; and as 
the French were determined to assert 
the honour of their flag, and emanci- 
pate themselves from a disgraceful tri- 
bute to barbarians as the English had 
done, the Government resolved on an 
attack in the rear with land forces. 
As the town was situated on the slope 
of a hill, and entirely commanded, 
like Genoa, by the heights behind, 
which were not defended by any ade- 
quate works, there was good reason to 
expect that they might be mastered 
by a vigorous attack, and the city 
taken without any further resistance 
than a combat in the open held. 

41. The pretence of the rupturo 
with Algiers was a dispute about a 
sum of 2,000,000 francs (£80,000), 
which was owing by some French 
merchants to the Dey of Algiers for 
grain, on the occasion of which the 
Dev had given a slight tap to the 
French consul with a fan which he 
held in his hand, in presence of the 
other European envoys. Prince Po- 
lignae, who was thirsting for a pretext 
to illustrate his administration by 
some brilliant exploit, and was desir- 
ous of exciting the army by success 
on the eve of a civil conflict, seized 
with alacrity on this insult to demand 
reparation ; and as the Dey, with char- 
acteristic Mohammedan obstinacy, re- 
fused to make any, orders were given 
to prepare an expedition, composed of 
land and sea forces, on a great scale 
at Toulon. The intelligence of these 
preparations, and of the magnitude of 
tin; scale on which they were made, 
excited the alarm of the English Gov- 
ernment, which, ever since the expedi- 
tion of Napoleon to Egypt in 1798, 
had felt the utmost jealousy of any 
warlike preparations on the part of the 
French in the Mediterranean. Lord 
Aberdeen, in the most earnest manilef, 
required explanations from Prince Po- 
lignac, who long eluded the demand, 
by answering that they were intended, 
liko those of the English in 1816, only 
to obtain reparation from the Alger- 
ines, and not to make any permanent 
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settlement or conquest in the country. 
Tho English Government was, or pro- 
fessed to he, satisfied with these ex- 
planations, and the preparations for 
tho expedition went on, if not witli 
the approbation, at least without the 
open resistance, of the Cabinet of St 
James’s.* 

42. Accordingly the French Govern- 
ment in the whole of April pursued 
their preparations not only at Toulon, 
lint at Brest, Havre, and Cherbourg, 
with the utmost vigour. The Duke 
d’Angouleme in person superintended 
the armament at the first of these har- 
bours ; and with sAioli activity were 
they carried on, that by the 3d May 
the whole was assembled at Toulon 
ready for sea. The land and sea forces 
were both immense. The former con- 
sisted of three divisions, mustering in 
all 37,500 combatants, with 180 pieces 
of artillery, most of them of heavy cal- 
ibre ; the latter of 11 sail of the line, 
23 frigates, 70 smaller vessels, 377 
transports, and 230 boats for landing 
troops. The magnitude of these forces, 
which much exceeded those employed 
in the far-famed expedition of Napo- 
leon to Egypt thirty years before, con- 
veyed a striking idea of the manner in 
which the strength and resources of 
France had increased during the peace 
and' repose of the Restoration. The 

* “ My Lord,— Lc retard mis par le Gouv- 
oniL'mcut Franyais, a donner sur ses inten- 
tions ult6rieures relativewent a Alger des 
explications plus precises ot plus offleielles, a 
t'au»e i$i une grande surprise. Les ] iromesses 
dc M. de Polignac k cet egard out etc si fie- 
quentes et si positives qne le Gouvemc- 
nient de sa Majesty no pout coniprendre 
encore les motifs d’un pared delai. II font 
le dire, cette aflairo commence a prendre 
une tournure fAclieuse, et par cveiller des 
soupQons qui d’abord 6taient bien eloignes 
de notre pensee.” — Le Comte (I’Abkiideen a 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay, Ambassadmr 
Anglais d Paris, 4 May 1830; Capefigue, 
Histoirede la Restanration , x. 358. On being 
pressed to declare his ulterior intentions as 
to Algiers, the French writers declare Prince 
Polignac answered to tho English, with be- 
coming spirit, “ La France insultce ne dc- 
manderait le secours de personne pour venger 
son iqjure, et elle n'aurait besoin de per- 
sonae pour ce qu’ello aurnit & faire de sa nou- 
velle conquflte. — Considerations sur le Re- 
lienee tV Alger, 142, par M. le Baron Luchesini 
de St Denis. — Annuaire Historigus, xiii. 71, 
note. 


vast accumulation of forces in Toulon, 
the crowds of soldiers, guns, and bril- 
liant uniforms in the streets, the splen- 
did spectacle of the squadron which 
covered the hay with its sails as far as 
the eye could reach, filled every breast 
with enthusiasm, and multitudes flock- 
ed from all quarters to behold tlic mag- 
nificent armament. The command was 
solicited by Marmont; hut Prince Po- 
lignac bestowed it in preference on 
Bourmont, the Minister at War, -who 
was thus withdrawn from the direction 
at Paris at the most critical period of 
tin; monarchy. The embarkation was 
completed on the 11th May, amidst the 
cheers of an immense multitude of 
spectators ; and the Duke d’Angou- 
leme, intoxicated with tho splendour 
of the spectacle, returned to Paris with 
the assurance that “ all is safe with 
an army animated with such a spirit.” 

43. Contrary winds, however, de- 
tained tho fleet in the neighbourhood 
of the Hay of Palma till the 10th June, 
when it again set sail, and hove in sight 
of Algiers on the 13tli of that month. 
By the advice of two junior captains, 
who alone had declared a landing prac- 
ticable, when all the senior officers had 
said it could not be attempted, the licet 
was directed to the peninsula of Sidi- 
Ferucli, situated at five leagues west 
from the capital, where the disem- 
barkation was effected with surprising 
order and celerity on the two following 
days. At first no enemies were to be 
seen ; but ere long tlie invaders were 
surrounded by fifteen thousand active 
and intrepid horsemen, who, although 
repeatedly repulsed from the masses of 
the troops by tlie fire of tlic squares, 
batteries, and ships, hovered incessant- 
ly round, cut off detached' bodies and 
stragglers, and prevented all predatory 
expeditions or foraging parties beyond 
tho range of their guns. Great diffi- 
culty was at first experienced in get- 
ting water ; but on the 16 th, a violent 
storm, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
came on, and after that the soldiers 
found water everywhere in the sand, 
by digging a few feet beneath the sur- 
face. Constant skirmishes and fre- 
quent combats went on for some days ; 
but at length, the forced on both sides 
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being collected, and the French solidly 
established on the coast, with all their 
gnus and stores, both parties prepared 
for a decisive conflict. The Turks and 
Arabs consisted of forty-five thousand 
men, for the most part admirable cav- 
alry ; and tlioir camp was situated on 
a strong position on the neck of the 
nromontory, within cannon-shot of the 
French advanced posts, and barring 
their farther progress into the interior. 
The French hud full thirty thousand 
effective men in the field, armed and 
equipped in the best possible manner, 
animated with the very highest spirit, 
and supported by a hundred guns. 

44. At daybreak on the 19th, the 
Mussulmans descended from their po- 
sition, and advanced towards the in- 
vaders’ lines. Tin* French infantry, 
like the English archers at Azinrour, 
had put rows of stakes with the points 
outwards towards the enemy, to break 
the violence of the shock of such formi- 
dable bodies of horse ; and the troops, 
stationed directly behind them, stood 
with their muskets in their hands, 
three deep, ready to receive them witli 
a rolling fire. The Osmanlis advanced 
with loud cries and the utmost impet- 
uosity; and such was the vigour of 
the onset, that in many places they 
broke fairly through both the stakes 
and the lines, and the sabres of the 
Bedouins were seen, in the centre of 
the bivouacs, in close conflict hand to 
hand with the European bayonet. The 
battle seemed more than doubtful, 
when Bounnont, who had the eye of a 
great general, brought forward his re- 
serves out of the camp, and charged 
the assailants in Hank when disordered 
in pursuit; while the broken infantry, 
re-forming in the rear, advanced again 
with a rolling fire against the Turks, 
now engaged with their assailants in 
flank. The double shock proved de- 
cisive. The Osmanlis were driven back 
ill confusion ; and the French, preced- 
ed by their guns, which poured in 
grape on the retreating mass with pro- 
digious rapidity, succeeded in entering 
the enemy’s camp pell-mell with the 
fugitives, and made themselves mas- 
ters of their cannon, ammunition, and 
baggage. 1 
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45. When the Turks, who in the 

first instance had made an orderly re- 
treat, and replied vigorously to the 
fire of the pursuers, saw their camp 
and guns taken, they Were seized with 
a universal panic, and dispersed on all 
sides. Their loss in killed and wound- 
ed was above three thousand, while 
that of the French did not exceed five 
hundred — so decisive a superiorit}” had 
the skill and discipline of the Euro- 
peans acquired over the most formi- 
dable forces of the desert. It was the 
fire of the guns on their dense masses 
which produced so great a loss to tho 
Arabs. For sonic days after this great 
victory Bounnont remained quiet, 
strengthening his position, completing 
the disembarkation of his heavy artil- 
lery, and clearing out an old Roman 
road, protected by blockhouses, for 
their conveyance to the ramparts of 
Algiers. Gradually the Mussulmans 
recovered from their consternation ; 
and having engaged in several skir- 
mishes, in which their light horsemen 
asserted the superiority over the Eu- 
ropean — which since the days of Han- 
nibal they have invariably maintained 
— and received considerable reinforce- 
ments, ventured on a general attack 
on the French camp. Twenty thou- 
sand men, for the most part mounted 
on hardy steeds, advanced to the at- 
tack, with loud shouts and the utmost 
intrepidity. But the divisions Bor- 
thezene and Loverdo moved out of 
the trenches, as they approached, in 
the same order, and with the same suc- 
cess, as on the 19th. The terrible fire 
of grape, issuing from tlie guns between 
the columns, threw the enemy into dis- 
order, and they were soon hurled back 
in utter confusion, and pursued two 
leagues with great loss. In this pur- 
suit, Amadie de Bounnont, sou of the 
commander-in-chief, fell at the head 
of his company of grenadiers, while 
gloriously following up the advantage 
which his intrepidity had in a great, 
degree contributed to gain. - f ; 

46. Nothing now could prevent the 
approach of the French to Algiers;; 
and although their advance was seri- 
ously impeded by the light troops of- 
tlie Arabs, who disputed every tenable 
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position, and impeded every move- 
ment, yet they gradually drew near, 
and ground was opened before the 
town on the 30tli June. The attack 
was directed, in the first instance, 
against the Emperor’s Fort, a quad- 
rangular fortification erected on the 
ground occupied by the Emperor 
Charles Y. three hundred years before, 
when engaged in his calamitous attack 
on Algiers. This fort was perched on 
the summit of the plateau which sur- 
mounted the town, and in consequence 
commanded every part of it. The bat- 
teries were armed on the 3d, and the 
lire opened on the 4th July. Never, 
except on occasion of Lord Exmouth’s 
attack in 1816, had sueli a cannonade 
been heard on the African shores. The 
ships of the line approached the mole, 
ami attempted to distract the atten- 
tion of the enemy by an incessant fire 
on the sea defences ; while the land 
.batteries, aimed with a hundred guns 
of heavy calibre, thundered with extra- 
ordinary vigour on the ramparts of the 
Emperor’s Fort. The Algerines re- 
plied with the utmost intrei>idity from 
above tbreo hundred guns, and the 
town, enveloped both on the land and 
sea side in flames and smoke, resem- 
bled the crater of a huge volcano sud- 
denly burst forth on the side of the 
hill. But notwithstanding the cour- 
age and constancy of the Mussulmans, 
the superior fire of the besiegers soon 
made itself felt. The Algerine guns 
one by one were dismounted ; huge 
breaches began to yawn in the ram- 
purts ; the gunners were in great part 
killed or wounded, and at length driven 
from their batteries ; the survivors 
sought refuge in a great tower which 
s tood in the centre of the fort. But 
here a frightful catastrophe awaited 
them. In the midst of a terrific can- 
nonade, a loud explosion was suddenly 
heard ; the sides of the tower were seen 
to gape, an immense column of smoke 
issued from its summit, which rose to 
the height of above five hundred feet ; 
ami immediately after the walls fell, 
and a mass of mins, dismounted guns, 
and dead bodies, alone showed where 
the building had stood. Nothing dis- 
vol. m. 


mayed by the fearful spectacle, the 
French grenadiers rushed through the 
wreck to the assault, and before a few 
minutes were over, they were entirely 
in possession of the Emperor’s Fort. 

47. The Dey, who liad flattered him- 
self with the hope that this strong- 
hold would arrest the enemy until the 
rainy season set in, when tlieir attack 
would of necessity be suspended, was 
seized with the utmost consternation 
when lie beheld it carried amidst such 
circumstances of hon or by the besieg- 
ers, and their troops in possession of a 
commuiidiiigposition, from which shells 
and cannon-shot reached every part of 
the city. Passing, in the true Mussul- 
man spirit, from the height of confi- 
dence to the depths of despair, he imme- 
diately prepared to submit ; and before 
two hours were over, the white flag 
was hoisted on the ramparts. It was 
I attempted to obtain more favourable 
terms, and to appease the wrath of the 
conquerors by ample concessions, with- 
out abandoning the national indepen- 
dence. But the French Government 
had resolved on a permanent acquisi- 
tion. M arshal Bourmont received the 
Algerine envoy seated amidst the ruins 
of the Emperor’s Fort, surrounded by 
his whole staff ; the English consul in 
vain offered his mediation ; and at 
length it was agreed that the Dey 
should surrender Algiers, with all its 
forts and warlike stores, but be per- 
mitted to retire wherever he chose in 
safety, with his wives, children, and 
whatever belonged to him personally ; 
and that the lives and property of all 
the inhabitants should be respected. 
On the following day the gates were 
surrendered, and the French army, in 
great pomp, with their artillery in 
front, entered the city. The fruits of 
the conquest were great beyond ex- 
ample, and much exceeded the most 
sanguine hopes of the conquerors. In 
the treasury were found gold and sil- 
ver to the amount of 48,500,000 francs 
(£1,940,000), the accumulated fruits 
of several centuries of piracy ; and on 
the walls and ships of war were 1542 
pieces of artillery, of which 077 were 
bronze guns of the most approved 

% i 
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construction. The entire value of interior, it was found that the Euro- 
tlie spoil was 55,684,000 francs, be- pean population iu tho capital and de- 
sides nearly as much more in houses, pendent cities amounted to 20,078 in- 
wliich belonged to the Government, habitants, and the Asiatic and African 
and passed to the conquerors. Seldom, to 29,488— a disproportion by no means 
had plunder so mighty attended sue- great, and nothing to that which ob- 
ecss in war ; but the French soldiers tains in Calcutta, Madras, and tho 
found a still more precious recompense other cities in British India. The soil 
lor their toils in the grateful tears of is in many places extremely rich, and 
the crews of the brigs Silent* andL'Av- peculiarly adapted for the cultivation 
entura, which had been liberated with of wheat, as is proved by the fact that, 
many others from slavery by their con- even under all the oppressions of Mo- 
quest. The total loss of the victors liammedaii misrule and Arab depreda- 
was 2300 men, of whom 600 were tions, there was sold in Algiers of 
hilled; and they enhanced the lustre native growth 81,994 hectolitres of 
of their conquest by religiously observ- wheat and barley, equivalent tol80,000 
ing the capitulation, and respecting quarters, in ancient times, as is well 
the lives and property of the inliabi- known, Libya, with Egypt and Sicily, 
tants. was the granary of the Roman empire, 

48. Ai/jieiis, which thus fell under and the interruption of its commerce 
the French dominion, and became a on occasion of the revolt of Gildo 

lasting European settlement on the brought the capital to the straits of 

coast of Africa, has a- territory subject famine, so feelingly deplored in tho 
to its influence, which, in the time of beautiful lines of Cluudiau.+ The 
the Romans, contained ten millions of revenue was only 2,273,000 francs, in- 
inhabitants, but was now thinly peopled eluding 500,000 francs of tribute from 
by seven or eight hundred thousand European powers, disguised under the 
souls, composed chiefly of Bedouin name of consular presents ; so little 
Arabs and Moors, with an intermix- had human industry developed the 
tnre of Jews, Turks, and Europeans.* boundless gifts of nature. Is ot with- 
in 1838, when a census of the popula- standing its natural riches, however, 

tion was taken, and the limits of the this valuable acquisition has proved of 

French dominion had been finally set- little real value to France ; its revenue 
tied by the capture of Constantine, a has never approached its expenditure ; 
stronghold of great importance in the the native population has never been 


* They were thus classed 


Turks and janizaries, . 

their children, 

Moors, .... 
Bedouin Arabs, 

Atlas tribes, 

Jews, .... 



8,000 

32.000 

400.000 

120.000 
200,000 

20.000 

— Annuaire Historique, xiii. 82. 



780,000 


t “ Advenio supplex, non nt proculcct Araxem 

Consul o Vitus, nostra-ve premant pharctrata secures 
Susa, net: ut rubris aqtiilas figamus arenis. 

Ilaic nobis, luce ante dabas : nunc pabula tantum 
Roma preco r : miserere tua?, pater optime, gentis. 
Extremam defende famem. — 

Tot milii pro ineritis Libyam Nilumque dedere, 

Ut dominam plubein, hcllatoremquo senatuin 
Casibus aestivis alercnl. — 

Nunc inhonorus, egens, perfert miserabile pads 
Snpplicium, nulloque palam circumdatus hoste 
Obsessi discrimen habet. Per singula letum 
Impendet momenta milii, dnbi tand aque pauci 
Preescribunt alimenta dies." 

Claud., De Bello Gildonico. 
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arrayed in its defence ; and the govern- 
ment is maintained solely by seventy 
thousand French troops, more than 
double the number of the English sol- 
diers who ever clustered round the 
standards of Great Britain on the 
boundless plains of Hindustan, prior 
to the great revolt in 1857. 

49. This important expedition, which 
was likely to have so material an eU'ect 
on the destinies of France and of the 
world, was not undertaken by the 
French Government without extensive 
•projects for the future, and the promise 
of powerful support for tin; present. It 
was the first of a series of measures in- 
tended to revive the military spirit of 
the nation, to restore its confidence in 
itself, to hind anew the people to the 
sovereign by the strong ties of national 
glory, and to turn their passions from 
social struggles to national objects. It 
was intended to follow it up by the ad- 
vancing the frontier to the Rhine a 
project which Chateaubriand confesses 
in his Memoirs he had long cherished, 
and would ere this time have carried 
out if he had remained in power, and 
whicli had remained a secret but sacred 
deposit in the archives of the Cabinet. 
But as both the attack on Algiers and 
the appropriation of Belgium and the 
Prussian provinces on the; Rhine would 
necessarily bring them into collision 
with Great Britain and Prussia, the 
French Government had secured to 
themselves a powerful ally to support 
them in their advances. The deter- 
mination to assert the prerogative in 
France, and shake off the dependence 
on the Chambers, had, as a matter of 
course, been cordially approved by the 
Cabinet of St Petersburg, with which 
that of the Tuileries had been brought 
into close and confidential communi- 
cation. The result was a secret agree- 
ment that Russia should support France 
in the eventual extension of its frontier 
to the Rhine, and France Russia in the 
advancing its standards to Constanti- 
nople. Prussia was to be indemnified 
for the loss of its Rhenish provinces by 
the half of Hanover — Holland, for the 
sacrifice of Belgium, by the other half. 
But this agreement, how carefully so- 
ever veiled in secrecy, caxne to the 


knowledge of the British Government; 
and it was the information they had 
obtained in regard to it which led to 
the warm remonstrances against the 
occupation of Algiers, and to the im- 
mediate recognition of Louis Philippe 
by the Luke of Wellington’s Adminis- 
tration. 

50. While these successes, glorious 
to the French arms, were in progress 
on the African shores, and which alone, 
of all the conquests since the Revolu- 
tion, remained a lasting acquisition to 
France, the Government at home was 
advancing in the infatuated career oil 
which they had resolved. Great hesi- 
tation for some time prevailed in the 
( 'abinct as to the course to be pursued 
with regard to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. But at length tin; favourable in- 
telligence brought by the Duke d’An- 
goulcme, as to the disposition of the 
army which had embarked at Toulon, 
decided the majority of tlic Ministry, 
and a dissolution was resolved on. The 
ordonnanee, accordingly, appeared, ap- 
pointing the colleges of departments to 
meet on the 23d June, those of arron- 
dissements on the 3d July, and the 
Chamber on the 3d August. This de- 
termination, however, was not taken 
without great difference of opinion in 
tin; Cabinet, which led to the resigna- 
tion of M. do Courvoisin, the Keeper 
of the Seals, who was succeeded by M. 
Cliantclauze, President of the Royal 
Court at Grenoble, and of M. de Cha- 
brol, the Minister of Finance, whose 
place was given to M. de Montbel, the 
Minister of the Interior, who again 
was succeeded by M. de Peyronnet, a 
man of known capacity and vigour. 
The dissolution was accompanied by a 
touching proclamation of the King to 
the electors, in which lie charged the 
former Chamber with having mistaken 
his intention, and called on the elec- 
tors to rally round the throne.* # 

* “ La derni&ro Chambro a miconnu mes 
intentions; j’uvnis droit de compter sur son 
concours pour faire le bien quo je meditate ; 
ellc me l'n refuse. Comme pore de mon 
peuple, mon coeur s’en est aftlige; comme roi, 
j’en ai ete offense. H&tez-vous de vous rendro 
dans vos colleges ; qu’un© negligence repre- 
hensible ne les prive pas de votre presence ; 
qu'un mime sentiment MPU8 online, qu'un 
mime drapeau^ous mills < e’est votre roi 
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51. So confident were the Liberals 
that their cause would be promoted by 
this dissolution, that they offered no 
complaints on the subject. They set 
themselves with tlieir wonted vigour 
to improve the advantage thus put in 
their way; the electoral committees 
soon were everywhere in activity ; the 
press resounded with the most vehe- 
ment denunciations against the Minis- 
ters, and the coup d'etat, against the 
public liberties which was supposed to 
be in contemplation ; and before the 
elections began, it had become evident 
that the Liberal majority, so far from 
being diminished, would be material- 
ly augmented by tlieir result. When 
they commenced, every successive post 
brought a fresh defeat to Ministers. 
Out of the 221 members who had voted 
with M. Agier in favour of the address 
by the former Chamber, 202 were re- 
turned ; it was soon ascertained that 
the Opposition numbered 270 votes, 
the Ministry only 145, in which last 
was included 13 who were dubious, 
having voted for the amendment of 
Lorgerit in the former Chamber. Even 
the departmental colleges had gone 
against Government ; a third of the 
Opposition came from their ranks. En- 
couraged by this success, the Liberal 
leaders in Paris proceeded vigorously 
and systematically in their opposition ; 
orders to organise a general opposition 
to taxes were sent down to all the de- 
partments, and every preparation was 
made, though still in a legal way, to 
overthrow the influence and nullify 
the action of Government. So strongly 
were the feelings of the people excited 
by the thoughts of the coining struggle, 
that the intelligence of the conquest of 
Algiers, which was received in the mid- 
dle of the election, awakened no other 
feelings but those of consternation and 1 
spite on the part of the majority. The 
passions of party got the better of the 
lov8 of country, and the Liberals, as 
the Royalists had done before them, 
instead of rejoicing, deplored a success 
which threatened to postpone, perhaps 

qui vous le demande, e’est un pftre qui vous 
appelle. liemplissez votre devoir; je saurai 
reinplir le mien. Charles. Moniteur, 17th 
May 1830. . 


destroy, their hopes of overturning the 
Government. 

52. The King and Ministers, how- 
ever, were nowavs deterred by the un- 
toward result of the general election. 
It was evident from the returns that 
it was hopeless to look for a majority, 
or even an equality, of voices in the- 
Chamber; and as the Opposition was 
so determined that a refusal of sup- 
plies might he looked for, no resource 
remained but a Coin* d’Etat, and 
forcible change of the Constitution. 
Long and earnest debates went on in 
the Cabinet on the course which should 
be pursued, and an able and interest- 
ing memorial was addressed to the 
King by his Ministers. After much 
and anxious deliberation, it was agreed 
that M. Roycr-Collard should be con- 
sulted as to the temper and probable 
course of action of the new Chambers, 
mu! Charles X. accordingly asked him, 
“Do you believe that, if the budget 
were presented to the Chamber, it 
would reject it V* “ Possibly it might, 
not,” answered the President; “but 
in any event, the discussions to which 
the law on tlie finances would lead, 
would shake the monarchy to its- 
foundation. ” This answer strongly 
influenced the King’s mind, and he* 
openly expressed the opinion that a 
coup d'etat had become unavoidable. 
“Gentlemen,” said he to his Min- 
isters, “ 1 will inform you in a few 
words of the course which I mean to' 
pursue, and which I have already fre- 
quently explained. My firm resolu- 
tion is to maintaiu the Charter. I 
will not depart from it oil any point, 
hut I will not permit others to do so. 

I hope the new Chamber will be com- 
posed of wise men, who will respond, 
to my intentions. Should it unnap- 
pily prove otherwise, I shall know, 
without departing from the course 
marked out by the constitution, to 
cause my rights to he respected, which 
I regard as the only guarantee for the 
public tranquillity and happiness of 
Fiance. Such are my intentions ; it is 
for you to second them in the part of 
the Administration intrusted to each 
of you in particular.” 

53. It was on the 29th June that- 
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the coup cV Ctat was first seriously dis- 
cussed in tlie Cabinet; and on July 
“7th the subject was resumed, and it 
was finally agreed to, though under 
the strongest resolution of secrecy ere 
it was adopted. This determination 
proceeded on a speech of M. de Cliaii- 
telauze, who placed tho following al- 
ternatives before the Council : “Either 
to suspend entirety the constitutional 
regime, and govern in an arbitrary 
manner on strong principles ; or to 
declare null the whole elections of 
those who had voted with the 221 ; or 
to dissolve the new Chamber as soon 
as the new elections were terminated, 
and convoke a new’ one on an electoral 
system established on an ordonnance 
framed on such principles as might 
secure a majority to the Crown — and 
in either case to precede the declara- 
tion by a vast display of civil and 
military force, by placing twenty or 
thirty thousand men in each of the 
towns of Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, and 
Rouen, and declaring these cities in a 
state of siege. ” After a long discussion, 
it was agreed to recur to the 14tli ar- 
ticle of tho Charter, which seemed to 
confer, in extreme cases, a dictatorial 
power on the King,* and, 1st, To sus- 
pend the liberty of the press ; 2d, Dis- 
solve the new Chamber of Deputies ; 
and, 3d, Establish a new electoral sys- 
tem “which might be in harmony with 
the rights of the Crown. The project 
met with the cordial approbation of 
tho King, who said, “It is not the 
Ministry, be assured ; it is the Crown 
itself which is attacked ; it is the 
cause of the throne against revolution 
which is now at issue. One or other 
must succumb. I have lived longer 
than you, gentlemen; your age does 
not permit you to recollect, as I do, 
how revolutions and the revolutionists 
proceed. I have over you the un envied 
advantage of years. I recollect what 

* The 14th article of the Charter wns in 
these terms : — “Le Roi est le chef supreme 
<le l’rtat, coininande les forces de ton e et de 
mer, declare la guerre; fait les trait&s de paix, 
d’nlliance^ et de commerce ; nomine irtous les 

rkplmens et les ordommmm rUcetsairts pour 
Vezicution des lots et la sllreU de Vitat”— 
L'harte, art 14. 


occurred in 1789. The first step which 
my unhappy brother made in retreat 
before them was the signal of his ruin. 
They too made protestations of their 
fidelity to the Crown ; they too limited 
their open demand to the dismissal of 
its ministers. He yielded, and all was 
lost. They pretend now to aim at no- 
thing but your dismissal. Their lan- 
guage to me is, ‘ Dismiss your Minis- 
ters, and we shall soon come to an 
understanding.’ Gentlemen, I will not 
dismiss you, — in the first place, because 
I am attached to, and have confidence 
in you ; in the next, because, if 1 dis- 
missed you, they would end by treating 
you as they have done my son and my- 
self, and us all, and as they have treated 
my brother. No ! Let them conduct 
us, if they please, to the scaffold ; hut 
let us fight for our rights, and if we aro 
to fall, fall sword in hand. I would 
rather be led to execution on horseback 
than in a cart.” 

54. On the 24th July, M. de Chan- 
telauze presented to the King an ela- 
borate and eloquent report, which may 
lie regarded as the preamble of the or- 
donnances, and the statement of tho 
grounds on which they were rested for 
all future times. “Sire!” said he, 
“your Ministers would be unworthy 
of the confidence -with which your Ma- 
jesty honours them, if they hesitated 
any longer to place before your eyes a 
picture of our internal circumstances, 
and to point out, for the consideration 
of your wisdom, the perils which menace 
us. At no period, during the last fif- 
teen years, have the dangers presented 
themselves under an aspect more grave 
and afllieting. Despite an amount of 
material prosperity to which our an- 
nals can offer no parallel, signs of dis- 
organisation and symptoms of anarchy 
manifest themselves in all points of tho 
kingdom. A malevolence, active, ar- 
dent, and indefatigable, labours to*sap 
the foundations of order, and to ravish 
from France all the happiness it has 
enjoyed under the sceptre of its king. 
Skilful in working out all discontents, 
and in exciting all hatreds, it foments 
among the people a spirit of distrust 
and hostility towards power, and seeks 
to sow everywhere the Seeds of trouble 
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and of civil war. It is by the violent 
and ceaseless action of the press that 
can be alone explained tho frequent 
changes and interior violence of the 
country. It has not permitted France 
to establish a regular or stable govern- 
ment, nor to turn its attention to the 
numerous reforms called for in its in- 
ternal administration. Every ministry 
formed since 1814 lias been the object, 
and soon has become the victim, of 
these incessant and often groundless 
attacks. The press lias thus succeeded 
in sowing the seeds of disorder in the 
strongest minds, shaking the firmest 
convictions, and producing, in the 
midst of a prosperous society, a con- 
fusion of principles which has render- 
ed it ready for the most desperate at- 
tempts. It is by anarchy in opinions 
that the way is prepared for anarchy 
in the State. 

55. “ It is impossible to qualify in 
too strong terms the conduct of Oppo- 
sition in recent circumstances. After 
having themselves provoked an address 
derogatory to the honour and destruc- 
tive of the rights of the Crown, they 
have not scrupled to proclaim it as a 
sacred principle, that the 221 who vot- 
ed that address should be re-elected, 
and their offensive principles forced 
upon the Crown. When your Majesty 
repelled that address as offensive, aud 
declared your resolution to maintain 
the just rights of the Crown, so openly 
compromised, the periodical press has 
not only made no attempt to soften, 
hut it has renewed and aggravated the 
offence. With a not less envenomed 
spirit it has persecuted alike religion 
and its ministers. It would, were it 
possible, extirpate to tho last drop the 
religious sentiments of the people. Can 
it be doubted that, in attacking the 
foundations of the faith, in drying up 
the fountains of public morality, and 
turning into ridicule the ministers at 
the altars, the object is to overturn the 
throne ? Listen, Sire ! to the cry of 
indignation and terror which arises 
from all parts of the kingdom, from 
all persons of property, intelligence, 
and wisdom. All implore you to pre- 
serve them ivopi a return to the cala- 
mities which ‘their fathers or them- 
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selves have had so much cause to la- 
ment These alarms arc too real not 
to bo attended to, too legitimate not 
to command attention. We must not 
deceive ourselves : we aro no longer in. 
the ordinary circumstances of a repre- 
sentative government. The founda- 
tions on which it is rested have been 
destroyed. A turbulent democracy, 
which has penetrated into the sanc- 
tuary of the laws, strives to substitute 
itself in place of the legitimate powers. 
It disposes of the majority of elections 
by means of journals and election com- 
mittees. It has paralysed so far as it 
could the exercise of legitimate au- 
thority, by denying 'it the prerogative 
of dissolving the (Chamber. By that 
very attempt the constitution has been 
shaken, by the next it will bo over- 
turned. Your Majesty has alono the 
power to prevent such a catastrophe, 
and place authority on its legal and just 
foundations. 

56. ‘ 4 The Charter has provided tho 
only remedy against such calamities. 
The 14th article has invested your 
Majesty with the power, not, without 
doubt, to change our institutions, but 
to consolidate and render them immov- 
able. Imperious necessity forbids any 
further delay in the exercise of that 
supreme power; The moment has ar- 
rived in which it is necessary to have 
recourse to the measures which nmy 
restore the spirit of the Charter, hut 
which are beyond the reach of all ordi- 
nary resources, and in the vain pursuit 
of which they have all been exhausted. 
These measures, Sire ! your Ministers 
do not hesitate to recommend to you, 
deeply convinced that they are those 
which power owes to justice.” 

57. “It must be admitted,” says an 
eloquent historian of the Liberal school, 
“ that the grievances recounted in this 
eloquent preamble were too well found- 
ed in truth. The abuses of the press 
and the violence of public opinion were 
real evils. Tho new impulse which tho 
press and freedom of discussion had 
given to thought and liberty, had often 
led it astray, as it will often do before 
it assumes the regularity and equili- 
brium of the divine miiul and the power 

I of self-direction, like all other passions 
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abandoned to themselves?, under the 
guidance only of morality.*’ There can 
bo no doubt that this observation of 
Lamartine is well founded. In truth, 
matters had come to such a pass that 
royalty and tlio democracy could not 
coexist in France : no aristocracy, as 
in England, existed to preserve a bal- 
ance between them ; they stood face 
to face, each armed for the strife, ready 
in the lists, and one or other of them 
must be destroyed. 

58. The famous ordonnances, which 
were the immediate cause of the over- 
throw of the Crown, and the ruin of 
the elder branch of the house of Bour- 
bon, were six in number, but the three 
first only were of material importance. 
The first suspended the liberty of the 
periodical press, and prohibited the 
publication but of such journals as were 
authorised by Government. The li- 
cence was to be in force only for three 
months, and might be recalled at any 
time. It applied to all pamphlets be- 
low twenty leaves. The second dis- 
solved the new Chamber, on the alle- 
gation of tlio arts which had been used 
to deceive the electors as to the real 
intentions of the Government. The 
third, on the preamble of the necessity 
of reforming the Electoral Law accord- 
ing to the principles of the constitu- 
tion, and to remedy the evils which 
experience had brought to light, and 
of the jjowers applicable to such cases 
vested in the King by the 14 th article 
of the Charter, reduced the number of 
deputies to 258, being the number fixed 
by the 36th article of the Charter; 
the colleges of departments were to 
elect an equal number of representa- 
tives with those of arrondissements ; 
and the electoral franchise was reduced 
to the possession of property paying 
the requisite amount of direct taxes by 
the exclusion of the suffrage founded 
on patents ; the duration of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies was fixed at five years ; 
and the colleges of departments, com- 
posed of the fourth of the electors pay- 
ing the highest amount of direct taxes, 
were to choose at least a half in the 
general Rat of candidates proposed for 
the colleges of arrondissements. The 
prefects were re-invested with all the 


powers with which they had been in - 
vested prior to the act of 1828. Neither 
tlio intervention of third parties, nor 
an appeal to th ^ordinary courts of law, 
were permitted to interfere with the 
prefects in the preparation of the elec- 
toral lists. 

59. The King and Ministers met at 
St Cloud on the morning of the 25th 
July to sign tlio ordonnances. The 
vast interests at stake, the crown of 
France about to be put in peril, its lib- 
erties, which seemed to be menaced, 
had caused many to pass a sleepless 
night, and impressed nil with the so- 
lemnity of the occasion. The Baron 
de Vitrolles, who, albeit not in the se- 
crets of tlio Cabinet, had a suspicion of 
what was going forward, bad entreated 
the Minister of Public Instruction the 
day before to pause before it was too 
Into, for Paris was in a state of extreme 
agitation. The prefect of the police, 
however, gave the most satisfactory as- 
surances on the state of the capital, 
concluding with the words, “ Advance 
boldly : I will answer with my head 
for the immobility of Paris.” Not- 
withstanding these statements, how- 
ever, the Ministers were deeply im- 
pressed with the step which was about 
to be taken ; every countenance was 
grave and serious ; reflection had added 
to tlieir anxiety, but not taken away 
from their courage. Prince Polignac, 
after reading the preamble and the or- 
donnances, presented them to the King 
to sign. Charles turned pale : he 
hesitated some time before taking the 
irrevocable step ; and at length, after 
casting his eyes to heaven, he exclaim- 
ed, “ The more I think of it, the more 
1 am convinced that it is impossible 
to do otherwise than I do ; ” and with 
these words he signed the ordonnances. 
The Ministers all countersigned them 
in silence ; despair was painted on every 
visage ; none really hoped anything 
from the step, but all felt it was a duty 
to take it. They did so with the re- 
signation of martyrs, not the spirit of 
conquerors. 

60. Whatever opinion maybe formed 
of these ordonnances — which were 
the death-warrant of the French mon- 
archy — one ^hing is perfectly clear,. 
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that however adverse to the passion for 
self-government which had sprung up 
with the mild government and freedom 
of the Restoration, they were noways 
at variance either with the letter or 
spirit of the constitution, as settled 
by the Charter, or with subsequent 
practice as approved by the Liberal 
party themselves. The most impor- 
tant change they effected was that 
which they made on the electoral sys- 
tem, the corner-stone of all represen- 
tative government ; and they brought 
it back, both as to the numbers of the 
Chambers and the qualification of the 
-electors, to what had been fixed by 
the Charter. This was done, no doubt, 
by ail ordonnance, not an act of the 
legislature; but the alteration on the 
constitution which it abrogated had 
itself been introduced by an ordon- 
nance alone (14th July 1815) ; and the 
change on the Electoral Law, on 5th 
September 1816, which gave such ad- 
ditional weight to the Liberal party, 
was effected also by a royal ordon- 
nance, not only without the opposi- 
tion, but with the cordial approbation 
of the whole Liberal party in France. 
What an ordonnance had clone, an 
ordonnance could competently undo. 
All the subsequent changes on the 
electoral system, with Die exception 
of the one passed by the Chambers in 
July 1820, had been effected by ordon- 
uaiices alone, in virtue of the powers 
conferred on the King by the 14th ar- 
ticle of the Charter, and not a whisper 
had ever been heard that lie had ex- 
ceeded his powers in introducing them. 
And although, without doubt, the re- 
strictions on the press were of so vio- 
lent a kind that they were inconsist- 
ent, if long continued, witli the exist- 
ence of freedom, or the free action of 
the people on the Government, and 
could not have coexisted long with a 
real representative constitution; yet, 
considered as a mere temporary re- 
striction, to enable the Government 
to surmount a passing difficulty, they 
were not beyond the powers vested in 
the King by the 14th article of the 
Charter, like those conferred on the 
consuls by the Roman senate in ardu- 
ous times— “ Cfaveant consulcs ncquid 
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detrimenti res publica capiat.” And 
subsequent experience lias ubundantly 
proved that a severe restriction on tlio 
liberty of the press was absolutely in- 
dispensable in France ; for eveiy gov- 
ernment that has since arisen, what- 
ever its origin had been, has been 
obliged to commence a war to the 
knife with the press, and that which 
supplanted Charles X. has itself been 
overturned by it. 

61. llut whatever opinion may he 
formed on this point, upon which 
men, accoiding to their previous pre- 
possessions, will probably be divided 
to the end of the world, one thing is 
perfectly clear, and will admit of no 
doubt, that the coup d'Ctat was deter- 
mined on by the French Government 
with a want of preparation to meet 
its consequences, which was not only 
highly reprehensible, hut absolutely 
inconceivable. The preamble of the 
coup d'etat proves that the Ministry 
were fully aware how violently the 
current of public o.pinion was running 
in favour of Liberal opinions, how 
strong was the passion for self-govern- 
ment, and that the most strenuous 
resistance might be expected to any 
regulation tending to abridge these 
dispositions, lly the ordonnances the 
Government drew the sword, threw 
away the scabbard, and perilled the 
Crown and constitution of France up- 
on the doubtful issue of anus. Prince 
Polignac was at once Prime Minister 
and Minister at War in the absence of 
Marshal Bouvmont; and he had as- 
sured the Cabinet in reply to a ques- 
tion as to the means of resisting any 
insurrection in the capital, that “no 
popular movement was to be appre- 
hended, and at all events Paris was 
sufficiently garrisoned to crush any 
rebellion, and guarantee the public 
tranquillity.” What, then, were the 
forces with which Prince Polignac pro- 
posed to coerce Paris, when in the 
most violent state of effervescence, 
and when supported by a large and 
powerful party in eveiy town of 
France? They consisted in all, at 
the very highest estimate, of 11,650 
men, and twelve pieces of cannoq* 
with six rounds of grape-shot to each 
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gun ! Of this diminutive force only 
the Royal Guard, 4600 strong, could 
he relied on in a contest with the 
people, or, in fact, did its duty in that 
which immediately succeeded. This 
was the more reprehensible, as fifteen 
battalions and thirty -four squadrons 
of the Guard were at towns at no great 
distance from Paris, who might easily 
have been brought up before the con- 
flict commenced, but were too far oil* 
to take a part in it when it actually 
arose. Such .were the forces with 
which Prince Polignac proposed to 
combat a city containing two hundred 
thousand men capable of bearing arms, 
of whom at least a half had actually 
borne them in the line or the civil ser- 
vice; forty thousand discontented Na- 
tional Guards who still had their arms; 
and one-third of which male popula- 
tion consisted of natural sous, with- 
out cither known parents, children, or 
property, ready to engage in or second 
any rebellion, however desperate, which 
promised them elevation or plunder. 
And to make the thing complete, the 


command of this little garrison was 
given to Marshal Marmont, an able 
and experienced officer, but extremely 
unpopular with the army, on account 
of the share he had in the capitulation 
of Paris in 1814 ; and he was kept en- 
tirely in the dark as to the coup d'Ctat, 
or the necessity which existed for pre- 
vious preparation or vigorous mea- 
sures.* 

62. The ordonnances agreed to by 
the Cabinet and the King, and signed 
on the 25th, were secretly printed on 
the night of that day, and appeared 
in the columns of the Mmiiteur and 
affixed to the walls of Paris on £ho 
morning of the 26th. The first effect 
was such as in appearance to justify 
the assertions of Prince Polignac and 
the Minister of Police, that the public 
peace would not be disturbed, and 
that no reason for apprehension ex- 
isted. Though a coup d’etat had long 
been predicted by the Opposition jour- 
nals, and was generally looked for at 
no distant period, it was not expected 
at that particular time; and the Pa- 


y The garrison of Paris, when the conflict commenced, consisted of— 
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—Etats MilUaire *, given in Capefioue, HUtoire de Louis Philippe, i 897, and Annuaire 
Historique, xiii. 112. Marmont makes thiR force still less. He says he had, Infantry of the 
Guard, 5500; Infantry of the Line, 4000 ; Cavalry, 750; in all, 10,250 men, with 12 guns. 
Of these he lost 1200 in detached posts when the revolt broke out, so that he actually 
fought with only 9060 men.— Bee Marmont, viii. 268. \ 
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risians, in full enjoyment of the most 
magnificent weather, rose on the morn- 
ing of that tiny, expecting only to in- 
hale the enjoyments of summer in 
their highest perfection. The appear- 
ance of the ordonnances, which were 
instantly repeated from mouth to 
mouth, excited at first surprise and 
stupor rather than indignation. Men 
knew not what to think of such an au- 
dacious step. Crowds, not of rioters, 
hut of anxious and agitated persons, 
were formed at the doors of the offices 
of the public journals, and in some of 
the most frequented parts of the city. 
Some applauded, many blamed, none 
were indifferent to the step which had 
been taken. The day, however, passed 
over without any alarming demonstra- 
tions having taken place, although in 
the universal anxiety which prevailed 
the experienced eye might discern the 
symptoms of an approaching storm. 
Tlio truth was, the people had no 
leaders as yet prepared for such an 
emergency ; and though it was known 
that the chief Opposition barristers, 
M. Odillon Barrot, Dupin aim;, Mau- 
guin, Barthe, and Mcrithon, had met 
with the leading editors of journals 
and writers on the Liberal side, and 
consulted on what was to he done, 
nothing had transpired as to the re- 
sult of their deliberation, and the day 
passed over without any disturbance. 

63. Appearances, however, rapidly 
changed on the morning of the 27th. 
The editors and proprietors of the Op- 
position journals, deeming, according 
to the opinion of these celebrated Law- 
yers, the ordonnances illegal, had re- 
solved on resisting them ; and a solemn 
protest had been agreed upon, in which 
they were denounced as unconstitu- 
tional, and resistance was openly threat- 
ened. “ The Government,” said these 
courageous men, “has lost the char- 
acter of legality which commands obe- 
dience ; we resist it in so far as we are 
concerned : it is for France to deter- 
mine how far resistance should extend. ” 
Forty-four proprietors, contributors to, 
and editors of journals, met in the 
office of the National , and signed the 
memorable protest, which became in a 
manner a patfcnt of nubility in after 
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times. M. de Labordc was the presi- 
dent of that meeting; and, among 
others of lesser note, the protest boro 
the signatures of M. Thiers and M. 
Gorrel, M. Corte, the editor of the 
TcmjySj and M. Baude. And however 
much we, who have been instructed by 
the event, may lament the consequences 
of this decisive step, which first hoisted 
the standard of insurrection against 
the ordonnances, it is impossible to re- 
fuse a tribute of admiration to the gal- 
lant men who, inspired by the love of 
freedom and their country, hazarded 
their heads in open resistance to what 
they deemed illegal acts on the part of 
the Government. 

64. Matters were brought to a crisis 
by an event which occurred on the 
forenoon of the 27th. The majority of 
the journals, and all the Royalist ones, 
had yielded to the ordonnances, and 
taken out the requisite licences from 
the Government. The latter were loud 
in their praise of the coup d'etat, and 
maintained it was imperatively called 
for by the circumstances of the country. 
But the editors of a few of the ultra- 
Liberal journals were determined to 
make no such concession, and conceiv- 
ing, perhaps with justice, that an act 
of the legislature could alone deprive 
them of their legal rights, resolved on 
resistance. Their j ournals accordingly 
appeared without the requisite licence, 
and with the protest of the Opposition 
journals in their columns. This open 
defiance of Government was immedi- 
ately followed by an order issued to 
seize the refractory papers, and close 
their printing-offices and places of sale ; 
and a commissary of police, accompa- 
nied by two gendarmes, repaired to tlio 
offices of the National and the Temps, 
situated in the Rue do Richelieu and 
Boulevard des It aliens, to enforce the 
order. The editors and proprietors of' 
these journals, however, opposed tlio 
most resolute resistance to the police. 
When summoned to submit in name 
of the Government, they called oil the 
police to abstain in the name of the 
law. A blacksmith, who was sent for • 
to force open the door of the hdtel oc- 
cupied by tlie Temps, declined to act 
in obedience to the orders of the police ; 
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a second was sent for, and the mob 
took liis tools from him ; and the doors 
were at length only forced open, and 
seals put on the printing-presses, by a 
workman who was said to have been 
employed in making fetters for the 
convicts in the galleys. These pro- 
ceedings, which occurred in the most 
populous and frequented parts of Paris, 
excited the most vehement agitation. 
A vast crowd assembled in the streets 
where the seizures had been effected, 
whoso language and gestures bespoke 
the extreme passions with which they 
were animated. The general ferment 
was worked up to a perfect frenzy by 
a judgment of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, a court in the first instance at 
Paris, which ordained a printer in the 
employment of the Courrkr Fran^ais , 
who had refused to print that journal 
without a licence, for fear of contraven- 
ing tlie ordonnance, to do so within 
twenty-four hours, on pain of impri- 
sonment, seeing “that the ordonnance, 
being contrary to the Charter, would 
not be held obligatory, neither on the 
sacred person of the King, nor oil the 
citizens whose rights it infringed.” 

65. The King and Ministers, who 
had been overjoyed at the success with 
which the onlonnances had been re- 
ceived on the 26th, were not awakened 
from tlieir delusion by tin; events of 
the 27th. On the first of these days, 
so little had any serious resistance been 
anticipated, that the King had gone on 
a hunting party to Rambouillet ; and 
even on the day following, the Court 
remained at St Cloud, which, for the 
service of tlio palace, delimited twelve 
hundred men from the few battalions 
of the Guard, the only ones who could 
be relied on for the defence of Paris. 
Reports were received from all the 
police-offices ; but though they in gen- 
eral spoke of crowds in the streets, a 
general suspension of business, and 
great agitation in the public mind, 
yet, with an infatuation that now ap- 
pears inconceivable, no efficient steps 
were taken to guard against the ap- 
proach of danger. None of 'the Libe- 
ral leaders were arrested ; no additional 
troops were brought into Paris, though 
eighteen thousand of the Royal Guard 


were quartered in tlie towns in the vi- 
cinity ; and no instructions were sent 
to the prefects in the departments to 
take any extraordinary precautions, or 
how to act at all in the critical circum- 
stances which were apin-oaching. By 
a negligence still more reprehensible, 
no provision whatever was made for 
furnishing rations or water, or extra 
ammunition, to the troops on active 
service ; and during the conflicts of 
the succeeding days, when they were 
under arms almost without intermis- 
sion night and day, under a burning 
sun, they remained without any re- 
gular supplies, and were for tlie most 
part indebted for food to the humanity 
or policy of their enemies. 

66. When, on the morning of the 
27th, Marmont commenced the active 
duties of the command of the garrison 
of Paris, with which he had been in- 
vested by the King, lie was petrified 
at its small amount ; for after deduct- 
ing the lion- effective and the Guard on 
service at St Cloud, it did not exceed 
ten thousand men, of whom not more 
than four thousand were of the Guard, 
upon 'whom reliance could be placed in 
a conflict with the people. He imme- 
diately made his dispositions ; but be- 
fore liis orders could reach the troops, 
the agitation had assumed a very 
threatening appearance, and it was 
evident that a most serious conflict 
was approaching. The people every- 
where descended into the streets, and 
collected in immense multitudes iu 
and around the principal points in the 
city. The Rue do Richelieu, the ave- 
nues of the Palais Royal, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hotel des Affaires. 
Ktrangercs, where the council of Min- 
isters sat, were soon beset by vast 
crowds. The Rue St Honore and the 
boulevards, the whole way from tlio 
Place de la Bastilc to the Place de la 
Madeleine, were filled with multitudes, 
as yet unarmed, hut whoso looks aM 
gestures told that tlpey were prepared 
for any enterprise, however audacious. 
Cries of “ Vive la Chartef — & has Us 
Ministrcs / ” were heard from the 
crowd. So threatening did the aspect 
of things soon become, that oraers 
were given to ^ close th* gates of the 
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Palais Royal, and some detachments 
of gendarmerie and troops of the lino 
were stationed around it to enforce the 
order. Soon the ominous cry was 
heard in the crowd, 4 ‘ Vive la LUjnc ! — 
vivent las frdres ct enfants dupcuplr!” 
The grievous mistake was committed 
of leaving the troops, under arms hut 
inactive, close to the people, ami in 
communication with them. Soon their 
sympathy with the multitude was made 
manifest by their opening their ranks, 
and letting the human torrent (low 
through wit hout resistance, amidst loud 
cheers from the ] >eople. The only symp- 
tom of collision which appeared was in 
front of the palace of the Duke of Or- 
leans, where the troops were fired up- 
on from the windows of a house. They 
answered by a general discharge at the 
windows, by which several persons 
were killed, among whom was an 
-American, who had fired the first shot, 
and struck one of the soldiers. 

67. Meanwhile an assembly of the 
leaders of the Liberal party had taken 
place at the house of M. Laborde, in 
the Rue d* Artois, on the evening of 
the 26th, and another, more numer- 
ously attended, at the hotel of M. 
Casimir Perier. Thirty persons, nearly 
all members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, were there assembled. Their 
names, many since known in the rolls 
of fame, prove how large a part of the 
intellectual strength of France was 
already arrayed against tin; Govern- 
ment.* Opinions, as might have been 
expected in an assembly of men of 
such information and intelligence, were 
much divided as to the course which 
should be pursued. All agreed in con- 
demning the ordonnances, and hold- 
ing them illegal, and a violation of 
the Charter ; but as they had been 
promulgated by authority, and were 
obviously to be enforced by power, it 

* They were MM. Mauguin, Bavoux, Char- 
dll, De Lobau, Voisin de Gartcmpe, Persil, 
Louis. Dupin alnb, Charles Dupin, Berard, 
Mechin, Camille Perier, Odier, Lcfebvre, 
Vassal, A miry de Puyraveau, Scbastiani, 
Gerard, Villemain, Guizot, Auguste St Aig- 
nan, Labbcy dc Pompibres, Baillot, Berlin 
de Vaux, Delessert, Marbcliul Duehaffant, 
Milleret, Mathieu Dumas, Salverte, De 
Schonen. — Tribune, 28 July 1830 : Annuairt 
Historique, xi%t30. 
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was not so clear what course should 
be pursued by the friends of liberty 
and order. The young and courage- 
ous were clear for instantly taking up 
arms ; the more reflecting and prudent 
hesitated at openly resisting the Gov- 
ernment, and hazarding the newborn 
liberty of France on the perilous issue 
of the sword. The discussions were 
still going on, when a deputation ar- 
rived, professing to come from tjie 
electors of Paris, which cut the Gor- 
dian knot, by declaring that, as the 
ordonnances had evidently and openly 
violated the constitution, and the Gov- 
ernment were preparing to support 
them by force, nothing remained but to 
have recourse to insurrection ; that 
many of the master-nmnufacturers had 
already thrown their workmen into the 
streets, and that they were prepared 
in a body to support them with tlicir 
whole moral and physical strength. 
Deputations from various bodies of 
young men succeeded, who, with the 
courage and rashness of youth, declar- 
ed that they were ready instantly to 
take up amis, and praying the depu- 
ties to place themselves at their head. 
The discussion, which now became 
very animated, was still going on, 
when the sound of discharges of mus- 
ketry in the streets, and tlio clank of 
charges of cavalry on the pavement, 
interrupted the deliberations ; and the 
persons assembled separated, without 
liaving come to any other resolution 
but that of meeting on the following 
day at the house of M. Audry de Puy- 
raveau, in the Faubourg Poissonnifere. 

68. Marmont’s plan of operations 
was based, like that of Napoleon in 
repelling the attack of the sections in 
1795, on the defence of the Tuileries, 
Louvre, and Carrousel, as a vast for- 
tress in the centre of the city. The 
3d regiment of the Guard, with four 
guns, was stationed in the Place Car- 
rousel and in the Palais Royal ; the 
Swiss regiment of the Guard, with six 
guns, in the Place Louis XV. ; the 1st 
regiment of the Guard; with two guns, 
in the Rue des Capucins, in front of 
the Hotel des Affaires EtraUgferes» 
where the Ministers were assembled ; 
the 15th line regiment on the Poht 
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Neuf ; the 53d, with the Cuirassiers, 
on the Place of the Bastile ; the 50tli 
on the boulevards, from the Place of 
the Bastile to the Madeleine ; and the 
5th on the Place Venddme. Unlike 
Napoleon, however, he resolved to 
send out detachments in various di- 
rections into the interior of the city, 
to disperse assemblages and overturn 
liAiiiiiCADES, which were already be- 
ginning to be formed in its most nar- 
rdto and crowded districts. The first 
barricade which was met with was 
across the Rue St Honore, where it 
passed the Palais Royal. After a vol- 
ley in the air, which had not the ef- 
fect of intimidating its defenders, the 
troops fired a point-blank discharge, 

, which killed one old man and wound- 
ed several. The barricade was im- 
mediately stormed, but the combat- 
ants succeeded in carrying oil* the dead 
body, which they paraded through the 
streets in the centre of the town, to 
excite the ardour of the people. The 
other detachments which were sent 
out were successful in passing all the 
barricades, and restoring a certain de- 
gree of order in the crowded centre of 
the city ; but the effervescence, so far 
from being diminished, was hourly on 
the increase ; dropping shots, heard 
in several directions, kept alive the 
excitement, and the frequent cries of 
“ Vive la Ligue!” wherever the troops 
of the line were stationed, proved with 
how much reluctance that portion of 
the military found themselves in the 
conflict, and how confidently the peo- 
ple trusted to their being faithless to 
their duty, and joining their cause. 
Meanwhile several armourers’ shops 
were broken open in the centre of the 
city, and the most vigorous prepara- 
tions were made to prepare for the 
conflict which was approaching on tlie 
succeeding day. The only measure 
of defence adopted on the other side 
was to declare Paris in a state of siege, 
which was done by an ordon nance 
signed by the King at St Cloud, at 
eleven at night — a step which, without 
adding to the military strength at the 
disposal of the marshal, tended only 
• still further to inflame the public 
mind. 
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G9. The night of the 27th passed 
over without disturbance, hut it was 
the calm which precedes the tornado. 
Early on the morning of the 28tli, the 
populaco appeared in the streets in 
the Faubourg St Antoine and St Mar- 
ceau, so well known in tbo worst days 
of the Revolution, in great numbers, 
armed with muskets, pistols, swords, 
bayonets, axes, and pickaxes. “ Furor 
anna minixtrat.” This huge and dis- 
orderly multitude, which swelled as it 
advanced, rolled onwards to the Rue 
St Denis, and, passing that thorough- 
fare, began to approach the position 
occupied by the military. The people 
were everywhere to be seen impaving 
the streets, felling trees on the boule- 
vards, overturning omnibuses, drag- 
ging furniture out of houses, and 
fastening together carts to form barri- 
cades. The small detachment of troops 
who could alone he spared from the 
central position around the Tuileries 
could not he everywhere. In most 
places these operations went on with- 
out o] ‘position of any sort, and with 
an order and rapidity which was in- 
conceivable. Nor did the multitude 
remain long unarmed behind their 
intrenclimcnts. AVitli equal rapidity 
they ■ betook themselves to all the 
places where arms were to be found ; 
the whole gunsmiths’ shops in the 
central parts of the city were soon 
broken open and pillaged of their 
contents ; many of the police stations 
and guard-houses were forced, and the 
arms they contained taken out and 
distributed among the people. Soon 
the arsenal, the powder -manufactory 
des Deux Moulius, and the dep6t of 
artillery of St Thomas Aquinas, wero 
broken into, and everything they con- 
tained divided among the multitude. 
Nearly the whole anus belonging to 
the National Guard, above forty thou- 
i sand, were now put in requisition, and 
| not a few of their uniforms were to b3 
seen in the streets. Encouraged by 
these cheering appearances, the people 
surrounded file Hfitel de Ville; its 
slender garrison of sixteen men with- 
drew without opposition, and that im- 
portant post fell into the hands of the 
insurgents. Instantly they ascended 
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to the top of the building, sounded 
the tocsin, and displayed a huge trico- 
lor Hag from its roof. The well-known 
symbol excited universal enthusiasm, 
the gates of N6tre Dame were soon 
broken open, another tricolor lljig 
waved from its summit, and the dis- 
mal clang of its tocsin recalled to the 
few survivors who had witnessed it 
the appalling commencement of the 
10th August 1792. 

70. All this, which was so important 
in its results, that, literally speaking, 
it amounted to a revolution, passed 
under the eyes of the constituted autho- 
rities without any serious resistance 
having been anywhere attempted. 
Four-fifths of Paris were already in 
the hands of the insurgents, the trico- 
lor Hag was displayed from twenty 
churches, a hundred barricades were 
erected in the streets, a hundred thou- 
sand men in arms, without anything 
more having been attempted to resist 
the movement than a few charges of 
gendarmerie in the streets, a few shots 
from the foot-soldiers, anil a few guard- 
houses resolutely maintained hy the 
troops intrusted with their defence. 
These events, succeeding each other 
With stunning rapidity, at length 
roused the Government to vigorous 
measures, and Marshal Marmont re- 
ceived orders to act offensively against 
the insurgents. The few troops at 
his disposal were, rapidly concentrated 
around the Tuilories ; live battalions 
of the Guard arrived iu the Place of 
the Carrousel ; two Swiss battalions 
were posted in the Place Louis XY. ; 
three squadrons of lancers and eight 
guns were placed in the Carrousel be- 
side the former, being the only ones 
employed that day — for the four how- 
itzers which completed the battery 
were, from motives of humanity, left 
in the Hotel dcs Invalides, and never 
used at all. These eight guns had only 
Tour rounds of grape-sliot ! Five hun- 
dred men arrived at eleven o’clock 
from Vincennes, and three squadrons 
of grenadiers-d-cheval from Versailles, 
which raised the force intrusted with 
the defence of that central point to 
three thousand infantry and six hun- 
dred horse, #dl tried men of the Guard. 
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The 1st regiment of the Guard was on 
the Boulevard dcs Capucins. The foot- 
soldiers had twenty rounds of ball- 
cartridge each, but no provisions or 
water, though the sun of the dog-days 
shone with extraordinary severity. 
There was no persuading the Govern- 
ment that anything more than a mili- 
tary promenade would take place. Two 
regiments of the line occupied the Place 
Yendome ; one with tlic cuirassiers of 
the Guard the Place of the Bastiffe. 
The 15th light infantry on the Pont 
Netif was despatched to occupy the 
Pantheon and the Palais do Justice, 
but these were in the hands of the in- 
surgents before it arrived at them. 

71. Encouraged by this addition to 
the slender military force at his dis- 
posal, Marmont resolved on offensive 
operations. With this view, he formed 
three movable columns, with orders to 
penetrate into the centre of the city, 
now wholly in the hands of the insur- 
gents. The first was to march by the 
quays to tin; Hotel de Villc, the second 
by the boulevards to the Place of the 
Bastile, and the two were to unite at 
the entrance of the Rue St Antoine, 
and bar the exit from that revolution- 
ary district ; while the third, consist- 
iug of two battalions of the Guard, was 
to march through the heart of the city 
to the Marche dcs Jnnocens, after oc- 
cupying which it was to debouch on 
the Rue St Denis, and by occupying 
that important thoroughfare separate 
its eastern from its western portions. 
Success in the first instance attended 
these operations. The first column, 
consisting of a Swiss battalion and one 
of tlic Guard, under the orders of Gen- 
eral Talon, a bold and experienced of- 
ficer, advanced, preceded by two pieces 
of cannon, along the quays, and, open- 
ing tlicir fire at the entrance of the 
Place de Grove, which was crowded 
with insurgents, by a few discharges 
cleared the square, and regained pos- 
session of the Hdtel de Ville. This 
important success might have been 
rendered decisive had there been an 
adequate number of troops at hand to 
occupy the post in force, and pursue 
the ulterior operations which had been 
directed. But at this critical moment 
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the treachery of the troops of the line 
paralysed all the successes of the Guard. 
The i5th regiment refused to support 
-the Guard at the Hotel de Ville ; the 
officers broke their swords, the soldiers 
drew their cartridges in presence of the 
people. The insurgents, headed by the 
scholars of the Polytechnic School, who 
now lent to the cause of insurrection 
the fire of their enthusiasm and the 
assistance of their skill, idled the 
«quay opposite the Place de Grove, 
from whence they opened a heavy lire 
on the battalion of the Guard in pos- 
session of the place ; while the 15th 
regiment, which had got under shel- 
ter, quietly beheld the destruction of 
their comrades, now surrounded in 
their conquests. Encouraged by this 
defection, some of those gallant youths 
rushed across the bridge, and fell un- 
der the balls of the Guard. One of the 
foremost, who bore a tricolor Hag, ex- 
claimed, with his last breath, “ My 
friends, recollect that my name is 
O’ Areola.” 

72. The second column, consisting 
of the 5tli and 50th line regiments, 
which was to advance by the boule- 
vards to the Place of the Jiastilc, en- 
countered no serious opposition till it 
arrived at the Porte St Denis, when it 
was met by the huge multitude which 
was proceeding to the westward from 
the Faubourg St Antoine. After a few 
discharges, the insurgents gave way; 
but it was only to take refuge in the 
lateral streets which extend into the 
boulevards, where, under shelter of the 
barricades, they kept up a vigorous lire 
on the flanks of tlic advancing troops. 
They continued to move forward, how- 
ever, and reached the Place of the Eas- 
tile, where they found the 53d regi- 
ment and the cuirassiers ; but there 
the fire was so violent from the win- 
dows and looplioled houses with which 
it was environed, that they were un- 
able to keep their ground, and moved 
on, following the line of the boulevards 
to the bridge of Austorlitz, which they 
crossed, intending to regain the centre 
of the city by the left bank of the 
Seine. A detachment, which proceed- 
ed up the Faubourg St Antoine, storm- 
ed in gallant style six barricades in that 


revolutionary quarter ; but they were 
at length obliged to fall back from the 
incessant fire which was opened upon 
them from the windows of the houses 
along the street. In retiring, a bat- 
talion of tlic 50th met a squadron of 
cuirassiers in the Place de la Hostile ; 
and the two together succeeded in 
making their way across the centre of 
Paris by the quays to the Place de 
Greve. When they arrived there, they 
found General Talon gallantly defend- 
ing, with tlic Guard, the Hotel do Ville, 
which lie, had won ; but, instead of as- 
sisting him in his heroic resistance, 
the 5 Uth took refuge in the interior 
court of the building, and the soldiers 
composing that corps gave up their 
cartridges to General Talon, whose 
firmness nothing could shake, and 
who, with his faithful Guards, pro- 
longed a now hopeless defence. 

73. The third column, which was 
composed of two battalions of the 
Guard, had a still more difficult duty 
to discharge, for it was destined to 
advance by the Rue St Honore to the 
Marche dcs Innoceiis, through the 
densest part of the city, where the 
narrowness of the streets and the 
height of the houses exposed tlic sol- 
diers, almost in single file, to the mur- 
derous lire which issued from the win- 
dows. It succeeded in storming all 
the barricades erected across the Rue 
St llonore; hut on arriving in the 
Marche des Innoeens, the fire from the 
windows on all sides was so violent 
and well directed that great numbers of 
the troops fell. General Quinsomnis, 
however, who commanded it, at length 
succeeded in establishing himself in 
tlic square, and the sustained fire 
of the Guard silenced that from the 
windows. Quinsonnas took advantage 
of that success to send a battalion, 
with two pieces of artillery, to clear 
the Rue St Denis ; but though it suc- 
ceeded in doing that, and reaching the 
Porte St Denis, it sustained a very 
severe loss, and the colonel himself 
was severely wounded. After remain- 
ing some hours at the Porte St Denis, 
expecting tlie 5th and 50th regiments, 
which were to have come by the boule- 
vards, but had gone op, as already 

o 
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mentioned, to the bridge of Austerlitz, 
the commander, finding himself sur- 
rounded by insurgents, resolved to 
retire ; but as the Rue St Denis was 
again closed by barricades, he could 
only do this by the boulevards, where 
the felling of trees and construction of 
similar barriers was already begun; 
and it was with great difficulty and 
considerable loss that lie succeeded in 
making his way back to the Place Ven- 
donic. Meanwhile the situation of 
Quiusonnas, left with his battalion in 
the Marche des Innoccns, became 
every moment more critical. After 
four hours’ incessant firing, the am- 
munition of the men was found to be 
exhausted ; and the communication 
with the Tuileries was so completely 
cut oil" that it was only by disguising 
oue of his officers that he was able to 
inform Marmont of his perilous situa- 
tion. The marshal had only one bat- 
talion of Swiss left at his disposal, but 
that he instantly despatched to his re- 
lief ; and the two together succeeded, 
after great difficulty, and storming se- 
veral barricades, in forcing their way 
to the Seine, from whence they effected 
their retreat to the central position 
around the palace. Meanwhile the 
brave defenders of the Hotel de Ville 
sustained with courage the not less 
valiant assaults of the numerous bodies 
of insurgents with which it was sur- 
rounded ; and it was still in the hands 
of the Guard, when orders arrived at 
nightfall for its evacuation, and the 
concentration of the troops from all 
quarters around the Tuileries. This 
was effected under cover of the dark- 
ness without serious loss. 

74. While those bloody combats 
were taking ]fiace, so much to the dis- 
advantage of the royal cause, in the 
streets of Paris, a sort of Provisional 
Government had become established 
on the side of the insurgents. At the 
meeting agreed on the preceding day 
at the hotel of M. Audry de Puyraveau, 
a much larger number of influential 
persons was assembled : a gaining 
cause seldom lacks adherents. M. 
Lafitte and General Lafayette were 
there, the latter having arrived in 
haste the preceding night on the first 
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intelligence of the disturbance in Paris. 
His appearance, and tho weight of his 
name, so well known in the most 
stormy days of the first Revolution, 
determined the deputies: tho violent 
party, headed by M. Mauguin, M. 
Audry de Puyraveau, and M. Lafitte, 
obtained the ascendancy over that of 
M. Guizot, Villemain, and Thiers, who 
were desirous to withstand the ordoti- 
nances as long as possible only, by legal 
means. Thu latter, disapproving of 
insurrection, had withdrawn to the 
country. “ Legal means,” observed 
Lafayette, “have been cut short by 
the ordonnances in the Monitcur , and 
the discharges of artillery you hear in 
the streets. Victory can alone now 
decide the question.” But although 
resistance was thus resolved on, it was 
not so easy to agree upon the appoint- 
ment of a provisional government. 
Already the cry was heard in the streets, 
amidst “ Vive laCharte ! ” and “Vive 
la Ligne !” “ Dcs Chefs el V Hotel de 
Villa” The necessity, of a govern- 
ment, the first and greatest want of 
mankind, was already felt among those 
who were arrayed against it ; and the 
street leaders had nominated General 
Lafayette, General Gerard, and the 
Duke de Choiseul, as a provisional 
authority. A proclamation, without 
their knowledge, but signed with their 
names, was placarded on the walls of 
Paris on the 28th. But as there was 
some doubt of their accepting the pe- 
rilous office of dictators, it was con- 
ferred on General Delonny, who on the 
night of the 28th, after its evacuation 
by the Royal Guard, took possession 
of the H6tel de Ville, and issued three 
edicts in the name of the Provisional 
Government, for the preservation of 
the public monuments, the care of 
the wounded, and the appointment of 
municipal authorities. But the only 
body really entitled to appoint such a 
provisional government had not yet 
taken a decided resolution ; the depu- 
ties assembled at M. do Puyraveau's 
separated at midnight on the 28th, 
without having determined on any- 
thing except a meeting on the follow- 
ing day at the hdtel of M. Lafitte.* 

* Their names were M. Mauguin, Lafitte, 
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75. Meanwhile the alarm had spread 
to St Cloud, and the court had fallen 
into a stato of consternation great in 
proportion to the ill-founded confi- 
dence of the preceding days. The re- 
peated discharges of artillery heard 
during the whole day, and which in- 
creased in so alarming a manner to- 
wards night, spread a mournful panic 
and sad presentiments over the palace, 
and already defection, that woeful pre- 
cursor of revolutions, was to be seen 
among the courtiers. Persons with 
telescopes placed on the heights above 
the palace descried the tricolor (lag Hy- 
ing on the summits of Notre Dame and 
St Sulpieo; and a despatch from Mar- 
iiiont, dated 4 r. m., announced the 
alarming state of matters in the me- 
tropolis, and the necessity of instant 
orders how to act. In this extremity 
tlie King alone preserved the calmness 
called for in such a crisis. Ho sent 
orders to “Marmont to concentrate his 
troops and act ill masses,” and des- 
patched directions to Polignac to recall 
the regiments of the Guard from the 
towns m which they were in garrison 
around Paris, and to the camps at St 
Onier and Juniville, to break up and 
move the troops they contained with 
all haste to the capital; — a wise pre- 
caution, which, taken earlier, might 
have altered the issue of the conflict, 
hut which was now adopted too late 
to have any sensible influence upon it. 
'file Duchess d’AngoulCme was absent ; 
the Duke was at St Cloud, hut did no- 
thing hut abuse Prince Polignac ; the 
Duchess dc Bcrri, with the ardent en- 
thusiasm of her character, had thrown 
herself, heart and soul, into the cause 
of the Ministers, and anticipated the 
speedy defeat of the insurgents ; while 
her two children, the one ten, the other 
nine years of age, in the simplicity of 
childhood, played at a game founded 
on the events going on in the metro- 
polis, Mademoiselle heading the rebels, 
and the Duke do Bordeaux at the head 

Audry de Puyravenu, Bavoux, Lafayette, 
Gerald, Sebastian!, Villeinain, Cnsiiim- Perier, 
Lobau, Marshal de Laborde, Vassal, Duch- 
atfant, Guizot, Chardel, Mdchin, Bertin de 
Vaux. —Annua Uistoriqne, xiii. 152, 153, 
notes. 
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of the Royal Guard repulsing them. 
The council of Ministers sat in perma- 
nence at the Tuileries, hut there was 
no persuading Prince Polignac that 
there was any serious danger. He per- 
sisted in maintaining that putting Paris 
in a state of siege was all that was re- 
quired. Even when informed by Mar- 
mont on the evening of the 28th that 
many of the troops of the line had 
passed over to the people, and that the 
Guard alone was to be relied on, he 
said with the most astonishing sang- 
froid, “Well, if the troops have gone 
over to the insurgents, we must fire 
upon the troops.” 

7<>. The night which followed was a 
melancholy ouc in Paris, and not less 
so to tlie insurgent leaders than the 
royal troops. The excitement of the 
contest was suspended ; but the silence 
and the darkness brought with them 
what was yet more terrible, for with 
them came the memory of the past and 
the anticipation of the future. That 
tlie Government would be overthrown 
there could bo little doubt, now that 
the troops of the line had in great part 
deserted its defence, and passed over to 
the people ; but what was to succeed 
it ? Was a republic to be installed, 
with its massacres, its executions, its 
Murats and Robespierres ? and was a 
second inundation of the Cossacks, per- 
haps never to retire, to cross the Rhine 
and overspread the fields of France ? 
No one could tell what a day would 
bring forth ; and great as had been the 
indignation excited by the appearance 
of the ordoimanees, it was now as no- 
thing compared to the terror excited 
by tlie probable success of those who 
opposed them. The unwounded com- 
batants alone, wearied with a conflict 
which had now continued almost with- 
out intermission for forty hours, sank 
into sleep, and reposed peaceably, 
stretched on the pavement or behind 
their barricades; but numbers pass<& 
a melancholy night. Food there was 
none for the soldiers; scarce a drop of 
water was to be had to assuage their 
burning thirst ; the wounded, welter- 
ing in their blood, lay stretched on the 
stones, for nothing to remove them had 
K 
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been provided; and even the bravest 
felt that the contest was hopeless, now 
that the troops of the line had deserted 
them, and that nothing remained but 
to fall with honour amidst the ruins of 
the monarchy. 

77. On the morning of the ‘29th, 
iifteen hundred infantry and six hun- 
dred horse ot the Guard arrived at the 
Tuileries ; blit they did little more tliau 
compensate the losses of the preceding 
day in killed and wounded, and no- 
thing at all to make up the huge gap 
in the defences of the monarchy which 
the general detection of the troops of 
the line had occasioned. Fifteen thou- 
sand men and fifty guns would have 
been bandy sufficient to defend tlie po - 
sition of the Tuileries against a liun 
dred thousand combatants, the most of 
them well armed and disciplined, who 
surrounded it ; and Marmont had not 
move than five thousand effective men 
and eight guns to repel the assailants. 
His little army was thus disposed : two 
Swiss battalions occupied the Louvre; 
the 3d and 6tli regiments of the Guard, 
with six guns, were stationed in the 
streets around the Carrousel, the Rue 
St Honore, and the Rue de Rivoli ; a 
Swiss battalion occupied the Place dc 
Carrousel; the 1st and 2d regiments of 
the Guard, two guns, and a regiment 
of the chasseur s-h-chcval were placed in 
the Place Louis XV. and the Champs 
Elysees. Of the line, those who re- 
mained faithful in the 15th and 50th 
regiments were in the garden of the 
Tuileries; and the 5th and 53d in the 
Place Vemlome. The ground on which 
they stood was all of Paris that re- 
mained to the King ; all the rest was 
in the hands of the insurgents, who 
with loud shouts pressed in 1 on every 
side, and kept up an incessant drop- 
ping fire on the Royalist outposts who 
surrounded the palace. 

78. The deputies who met at La- 
fitte’s in the morning resolved on one 
more pacific effort before they openly 
hoisted the standard of insurrection. 
Already M. Lafitte, who was, in secret, 
entirely in the Orleans interest, had 
despatched a confidential messenger to 
Neuilly, to inform the Duke verbally 
of what wos*going on ^ and be bad re- 
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turned with the ominous words, “ / 
thank you."* Rut it was necessary to 
be cautious, and avoid any step which 
might seem to unnecessarily precipi- 
tate hostilities. For this purpose they 
had on the preceding day (28th) de- 
spatched a deputation, consisting of five 
members, to confer with Marmont. Its 
arrival at the Tuileries was preceded 
by that of M. Arago, the celebrated 
philosopher, who was an intimate friend 
of the marshal's. He and Marmont 
met in the middle of the Carrousel, 
where the latter was on horseback, sur- 
rounded by his staff, while the ceaseless 
roar of musketry on all sides announced 
how near the danger had approached. 
Arago, in the first instance, proposed 
to the marshal that, like the troops of 
the line, he should pass over, and unite 
his arms to those of the people. “No ! ” 
replied he instantly; “propose nothing 
which would dishonour me.” Arago 
next implored him to lay down the 
command, and retire to St Cloud, offer- 
ing his sword to the King for his per- 
sonal defence, but withdrawing from 
the contest occasioned by the faults of 
bis M in isters. ‘ 1 You know well, ” said 
Marmont, “ whether or not I approve 
those fatal and odious measures : but I 
am a soldier. I am in the post which 
has been intrusted to inc. To abandon 
that post under fire of sedition, to de- 
sert my troops, to be wanting to my 
prince, would be desertion, flight, ig- 
nominy. My fate is frightful, but it 
is the arrU of destiny, and I must go 
through with it. ” Arago still insisted, 
and the conference was still going on, 
when officers, covered with dust and 
blood, came to request reinforcements 
for the outposts most warmly engaged. 
“I have none to send them,” replied 
the general, in despair; “they must 
defend themselves.” After a long and 
melancholy conference, Arago with- 

* “Le plan de M. Lafitte 6tait arrfitC II 
s’approclie de M. Dudart: ‘Hior je vous ai 
prie dc vous rendre a Nenilly. Afavertisae- 
inent, que je lui faisais donner, le Prince a 
repondu, “ Je vous remercie .” Veuille* re- 
tounier aupres de lui, Entre une Couronne et 
vn Pajweport, qu’il choisisse. Si je rtussis, je 
ne lui feral point payer ma commission de 
bnnque ; si j’fechoue, il me d6savouenL M ' — 
Lou is Blanc, Dix Ana de Louis Philippe, l 
272 . 
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■drew, having in vain endeavoured to 
induce Marmont to desert his duty, 
hut leaving him npt the less convinced 
that further resistance was hopeless, 
and that the last hour of the monarchy 
had struck. Arago’s departure was 
followed by the arrival of the deputa- 
tion, consisting of MM. Casimir Pe- 
rier, Mauguin, Loban, Gerard, and La- 
littc. They had a long interview with 
the marshal, of much tin; same tenor as 
the hist, and which led to no result, 
but they were refused an audience by 
Polignac and the Ministers. 

79. The deputies assembled at tin? 
hotel of M. Laiitte now no longer 
hesitated. It was determined to ap- 
pear no longer as mediators but as 
principals in the fight, to hoist the 
tricolor Hag, put themselves at the 
head of the movement, and close the 
door against all reconciliation, by de- 
claring the King and his Ministers 
public enemies. This decisive resolu- 
tion was taken at six in the morning 
•of the 29th, at the hotel of M. Laiitte. 
General Sebastiani alone protested 
against a resolution which amounted 
to a dethronement of the sovereign. 
M. Guizot remained silent and pen- 
sive ; Lafayette was overjoyed at see- 
ing the wishes which he had formed 
during forty years so nearly approach- 
ing their accomplishment. Orders were 
immediately sent to tin; H6tel de Ville 
to make arrangements for the recep- 
tion of provisional authorities, and to 
the insurgents to prepare for the of- 
fensive, and a general attack on the 
position of the Tuilcries on all sides. 
Meanwhile the Royalist outposts which 
surrounded it, sensible of tlieir weak- 
ness, drew back in every direction ; 
and soon the uniforms of the Guard 
were to be seen only in the close vi- 
cinity of the Louvre and the palace. 
Though the successor to the monarchy, 
or the form of government, was not 
yet divulged to the people, they were 
not the less resolved on by the leaders 
of the insurrection. Early in the morn- 
ing, M. Audry de Puyraveau had been 
despatched to request General Lafay- 
ette to come to Lafitte’s. In going 
there, Audiy de Puyraveau met in the 
Rue d’ Artois a number of people in a 


violent state of excitement, to whom 
M. Mignet exclaimed, “ He quiet, my 
friends ; this evening you will have 
the Duke of Orleans for your King.” 
Lafayette, however, had other views ; 
lie had visions of a dictatorship for 
himself. After he had come to La- 
fitte’s, a deputation from the Repub- 
licans came to offer tlie military com- 
mand of Paris to Lafayette and General 
Gerard. The second answered in an 
evasive manner ; the first accepted the 
] nolle red honour with puerile eager- 
ness. “Gentlemen,” said lie to the 
persons assembled at Lafitte’s, “I am 
pressed to take the command of Paris.” 
“If we cannot now find M. Bailly, 
the virtuous mayor of 1789,” cried M. 
Boltin de Yaux, “let us at least con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have found 
the illustrious chief of the National 
Guard.” Lafayette accepted, and pro- 
ceeded to the Hotel tie Ville, the 
headquarters of the insurgents, ac- 
companied by an immense concourse 
of Republicans. For a day he had 
the destinies of France in iiis hands. 

80. During the night of the 28flt 
the information they received from 
all quarters of Paris as to the defeat 
of the Loyalist forces, and the report 
of Marshal Marmont as to the impos- 
sibility of liis resuming the offensive 
from his position at the Tuilerics with 
the small force at his disposal, opened 
the eyes of Ministers to their real 
situation. Orders were again despatch- 
ed with the utmost expedition to tlio 
regiments of the Guard stationed at 
Orleans, Rouen, Beauvais, and other 
places, to move instantly on Paris ; 
but this resolution, which, adopted 
earlier, might have altered the whole 
course of events, was now too late : 
before the directions could eveq, reach 
the troops, all was decided. The 
Ministers were on the point of setting 
out for St Cloud to lay the state t)f 
matters before tlie King, and, if neces- 
sary, tender their resignations, when 
a deputation of four members of the 
House of Peers made their appearance 
at the gates of the Tuileries, and in 
virtue of tlieir privilege as peers de- 
manded an audience. They were M. 
de Semonvilld, M. d’Argout, M. do 
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Vitrolles, and M. do Girardin, who 
had been at St Cloud with the King 
the evening before, and came fortified 
with his last resolutions. They were 
admitted, accordingly, and painted 
in the strongest colours, and without 
either circumlocution or disguise, the 
frightful state of the metropolis — the 
entire population in insurrection, the 
troops of the line joined to the in- 
surgents, and the Royal Guard, the 
last resource of the monarchy, hem- 
med in on all sides, and all hut made 
risoners in the ancient palace of its 
ings. Prince Polignac answered, 
“ The question at issue is the author- 
ity of the King and his prerogative ; 
in my opinion, the monarchy is lost 
the moment a concession is made.” 
Those representations, however, which 
were too obviously supported by facts 
to permit their truth being seriously 
doubted, had such weight with the 
Ministers that they consented to take 
M. de Semoiiville and M. d’Argout 
with them to St Cloud. Before set- 
ting out they called in Marmont to 
hear his opinions as to the means of 
defence which yet remained to them. 
“You may tell the King,” said the 
marshal, “ that come what may, and 
though the entire population of Paris 
should rise up against me, I can hold 
this position for the time without fur- 
ther reinforcements. It is impreg- 
nable.”* "When the party arrived at 
St Cloud at nine o’clock, the whole 
state of allairs was laid before tile 
King ; but, trusting to this represen- 
tation of Marmont, lie remained im- 
movable. “ Sire ! ” said M. de Sc- 
monville, on taking liis leave, “if in 
an hour the ordoniiances are not re- 
voked, there is no longer either a King 
or a lponarchv.” “You will surely 
allow me two hours,” replied the 
King, with polite irony. M. do Se- 
mcnville upon this threw himself on 
his knees, and exclaimed, “ The Dau- 

* Marmont, however, urged upon the Min- 
isters in the very strongest terms, the neces- 
sity of withdrawing the ordoniiances, and 
coining to an arrangement with the leaders of 
the popular party at once, whilst he yet held 
a strong position in Paris itself. He could 
not answer for the defence after twenty-four 
1 ! y im> -See Ma rmont’h Mi^ircs, viii. 258-59. 
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phin, sire ! think of the Dauphin ! ” 
But even this appeal to the sensibility 
and early recollections of the King 
failed, and the deputation withdrew 
without having eilected any accommo- 
dation. Prince Polignac, in entering 
the royal cabinet, met M. de Semon- 
ville coming out. “You have been 
demanding my head,” said lie, mak-' 
ing, while smiling, the sign of de- 
capitation. “It matters not; I was 
determined the King should hear my 
accuser.” 

81. But while these events were in 
progress at St Cloud, matters were so 
precipitated at Paris that an accom- 
modation was no longer possible. One 
by one tbe whole barracks there, 
stripped of their defenders, had fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents ; tho 
Hotel de Ville, where General Du- 
bourg had assumed a ileeting dictator- 
ship, had become their headquarters, 
where General Lafayette was estab- 
lished; the whole left bank of tho 
Seine opposite the Tuileries was in 
their hands ; and dense masses of 
them, headed by the scholars of the 
Polytechnic School, had come close to 
the artillery of the Guard in the Rue 
St Honore, opposite the Louvre. Al- 
ready a sort of parley had taken place 
between them ; and the officer in com- 
mand, fearful of taking so strong a 
step on his own responsibility, had 
sent to Marmont to say his pieces 
were charged with grape, and asking 
if he might fire ? He was forbidden 
to do so, and immediately the guns 
fell into the hands of the insurgents- 
At the same time, the 5th and 53d 
regiments, stationed in the Placo Ven- 
(16m e, yielding to the eloquence of 
M. Casimir Perier, opened their ranks 
to let them into tho garden of the 
Tuileries. Informed of this shameful 
treachery, Marmont ordered M. de 
Sal is, who comma nded the three bat- 
talions of the Swiss Guard in the 
Louvre and the Carrousel, to send one 
of them to occupy the important po- 
sition of the Place Vendome, which 
barred the great entrance by the . Hue 
de la Paix from the boulevards, which 
were crowded with insurgents. M. de 
Sal is, desirous to relieve the two bat- 
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talions which had combated since day- 
break in the colonnade of the Louvre, 
with the insurgents in and around the 
church of St Germains 1’Auxerrois op- 
posite, gave orders to one of them to 
retire, with a view to its being sent 
to the Place Vendome, and another in 
the Carrousel to take its place. Dur- 
ing the* transposition the lire from the 
colonnade ceased for a few minutes, 
and the insurgents opposite, thinking 
it was a permanent retreat, rushed 
with the utmost vehemence across the? 
Place St Germains l’Auxerrois, and 
stormed the building. In an instant 
the windows were broken through, the 
gates forced open, the stairs mounted, 
the inner court of the Louvre carried ; 
and the bravest of the insurgents, 
forcing their way through the interior 
doors and communications, penetrated 
into the gallery of the Museum, from 
the inner windows of which they open- 
ed a plunging lire upon the Swiss, 
who still remained in the Place of the 
Carrousel. Upon this, seeing them- 
selves assailed both in front and Hank, 
a sudden panic seized the troops there, 
and they lied in wild disorder under 
the arch of the palace into the garden 
of the Tuileries. By a strange eoin- 
eidence they passed over the same spot 
where their predecessors had gloriously 
fallen on the 10th August 1702. Mar- 
mont, regaining his resolution with 
the approach of danger, hastened to 
the rear, which was retiring before the 
insurgents, did everything that cour- 
age and conduct could suggest to ar- 
rest the disorder, and succeeded in 
restoring somo degree of order, with- 
drawing the troops in tolerable array 
into the Champs Elysees. He was 
the last man who left the garden of 
the Tuileries. 

82. This success proved decisive, as 
a similar advantage had invariably 
done through all the phases of the for- 
mer Revolution. Since the hones and 
sinews of France had been broken by 
the Constituent Assembly, by the de- 
struction of the nobility, the Church, 
and the incorporations, no power has 
existed in France capable of withstand- 
ing any party in possession of the capi- 
tal, its treasury, post-office, and tele- 
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graph. They were all soon entirely 
in the hands of the insurgents. Tim 
only posts of importance still occupied 
by the royal troops — the Invalides and 
barracks of Babylone, where the Swiss 
were located — were evacuated, the lat- 
ter after a severe conilict, in which 
great numbers of the gallant defenders 
perished, and the troops in tliem re- 
joined their comrades in the Champs 
Elysees. One melancholy event alone 
darkened the universal triumph, and 
cast a tragic yet heroic air over tin? 
fall of the monarchy. A hundred 
Swiss, placed in a house at the junc- 
tion of the Rue do Richelieu and the 
Rue St llonorc, who, in the confusion 
of the retreat, had been forgotten, 
defended themselves to the last, ami 
perished, like their predecessors on 
the 10th of August, to the last man. 
Several Swiss, betrayed by their uni- 
form, were pursued and massacred by 
the people ; but with these exceptions, 
which happily were not numerous, the 
insurgents made a noble use of their 
victory. They broke, indeed, into the 
Tuileries, the Louvre, and the palace 
of the Archbishop of Paris, traversed 
their stately galleries and splendid 
halls, and evinced their hatred of roy- 
alty by firing at several of the pictures, 
piercing them with their bayonets, and 
tearing in pieces the gorgeous furni- 
ture and decorations of the princesses’ 
apartments. The archbishop’s palace 
was sacked, and the cellars of the Tuil- 
eries emptied of their contents. But, 
with these exceptions, they abstained 
from acts of pillage ; they disdained 
to sully the victory of the people by 
the exhibition of vulgar vices ; and 
the municipal authorities at the Hdtel 
de Yille took tlio most vigorous mea- 
sures to arrest the disorder, and preserve 
the public monuments from injury. At 
the same time the Royal Guard, sad and 
dejected, pursued their way under the 
triumphal arch at the harrier of Neu- 
illy, erected to commemorate the glo- 
ries of their predecessors in the Grand 
Army ; and the regiments of the line, 
which had joined the insurgents, with- 
drew to their barracks, amidst exter- 
nal applause and secret shame. 

83. Meanwhile Marmont had ala- 
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tioned liis troops in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, where all pursuit and hostilities 
ceased, and where lie intended to estab- 
lish himself permanently, when he re- 
ceived an order from the Duke d’An- 
goulemc, now commander-in-chief, to 
continue the retreat to St Cloud. He 
put the column in motion accordingly, 
and galloped across the wood to St 
Cloud, to lay the account of his disas- 
ters before the King. “ Sire. ! ” said 
he on arriving, “ it is rny painful duty 
to announce to your Majesty, that J 
have not been able to maintain your 
authority in Paris. The Swiss, to 
whom I intrusted the defence of the 
Louvre, seized with a sudden panic, 
have abandoned that important post ; 
carried away myself by the torrent of 
fugitives, I was unable to rally the 
troops till they arrived at the Arch of 
the Etoile ; and 1 have ordered them 
to continue tlicir retreat to St Cloud. 
A ball, directed at me, has killed the 
horse of my aide-de-camp by my side. 
1 regret it did not pass through rny 
head ; death would he nothing' to me 
compared to the sad spectacle which I 
have witnessed.” The King, without 
addressing a word of reproach to the 
marshal, raised his eyes to heaven ; 
he recognised the fortune of Ins race. 
Then he desired Marmont to take his 
orders from the Duke d’Angouleme, 
whom he had appointed generalissimo 
of Ins armies. He next directed the 
Ministers to be called in ; and before 
they could enter, intelligence arrived 
of the complete evacuation of Paris, 
and retreat of the troops towards St 
Cloud. 

84. The final interview of the King 
with his Ministers was not of long 
duration. Events had crowded oil 
one another with such rapidity that 
there was scarcely any tooiu for doubt 
or hesitation. The metropolis had 
lipen lost, the government changed, 
tne monarchy overthrown, in a single 
day. "Waterloo itself had not been 
more decisive. The monarch opened 
the conference by detailing the disas- 
trous news communicated by Marmont, 
and the concessions pressed upon him 
by M. de Semonville and M. (PArgout, 
which were such a capitulation as 
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amounted to a practical abdication 
of the crown. Struck with conster- 
nation, the majority of the Council 
thought nothing remained but to 
yield to a force which they had not 
the moans of resisting. M. Guemon 
do Ranville, though he had counselled 
an accommodation the evening before, 
when the victory was still undecided, 
now, like a true soldier, strongly 
supported the opposite side. “The 
throne is overturned, we are told,” 
said he ; “ the evil is great ; but I be- 
lieve it is exaggerated. I cannot be- 
lieve that the monarchy is to fall with- 
out a combat. We must recollect 
that the deplorable fighting in the 
streets, which we have witnessed dur- 
ing the last two days, though it has 
unfortunately caused much blood to 
flow, does not constitute the energetic 
resistance which we are entitled to 
expect from the best troops in Europe. 
Happen what may, Paris is not France ; 
the masses may be for a moment de- 
luded by the promises of Liberalism, 
but they do not desire revolution. 
The Chambers desire it still less ; the 
majority of the army is still faithful ; 
the Guard, shaken a moment, will 
soon resume its fitting attitude ; if the 
Crown does not abandon itself, with 
such support it will triumph over this 
fresh revolutionary attempt. If, how- 
ever, the Genius of Evil is again to 
prove triumphant, if the legitimate 
throne is again to fall, let it fall with 
honour ; shame alone has no future. 
It is indispensable to recall some of 
the ordonnances, not to satisfy the in- 
surgents, but because it is just to do so- 
— because the interests of the Crow'll 
require such a concession. The Gov- 
ernment of the King w T as in the legal 
path when it dissolved the Chamber, 
tor it had a right to do so ; his Ma- 
jesty will be all-powerful against tho 
revolutionists when he is supported 
by the Chamber. Should this line be 
adopted, it will be necessary to post- 
pone, by a few days, tho opening of 
the Chamber, which is fixed for tho 
3d August ; and, above all, to appoint 
another place of assembly than Paris, 
which is expressly permitted by the 
Charter.” 
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S5. These courageous sentiments 1 
were strongly supported by the Duke 
d’Angoulemc. “I regret,” said he, 
“that the majority of the Council 
does not go into these ideas. If we 
are reduced to the terrible necessity of 
prolonging the strife, we shall find nu - 
merous auxiliaries in the fidelity of the 
provinces ; but even if we are aban- 
doned by all— if this sun is to be the 
last which shines on the monarchy, let 
us at least dignify our fall by perishing 
with arms in our hands.” 11 ad the 
King gone into those sentiments he 
might have preserved the throne, ba- 
the insurgents in Paris were powerless 
out of its streets, and twenty thousand 
of the Royal Guard, who might speed- 
ily have been assembled, would have 
enabled the Royalists to keep the field 
till the remainder of the army and the 
provinces had declared themselves, 
lint, like Louis XVI., lie had the re- 
signation of a martyr, not the spirit of 
a hero. He had the moral courage re- 
quisite to undertake bold designs, but 
not the physical energy necessary for 
their execution. He discerned, as lie 
thought, the stroke of fate, and pre- 
pared to submit with patience to its 
infliction. Turning to the majority of 
the Council, who recommended sub- 
mission, he said, “ Do what you think 
best, my cause is conquered. 1 Upon 
this, the final resolution was taken; 
and the King signed an ordonnanee, 
revoking the former ordommnccs, dis- 
missing the Ministers, and appointing 
M. de Monte mart President of the 
Council, M. Casimir Perier to the In- 
terior, and General Gerard Minister at 
War. It was an attempt at capitula- 
tion fortlie monarchy. The Duke d'An- 
gouldme, silent, hut quivering with in- 
dignation, paced round the table where 
the signing of the ordonnanee was go- 
ing on. The Ministers for the last 
time loft the council chamber, with 
tears in their eyes and despair in tlieir 
hearts. 

86. It belongs to a succeeding volume 
to recount the important events which 
at this period took place in Paris, and 
which prepared the ascent of the Duke 
of Orleans, so well known afterwards 
as Louis Philippe, to the throne. A 


few pages will suffice to narrate in this 
the me Tan choty story of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, till they left as exiles 
their native land. Every hour brought 
intelligence of fresh defections, of tins 
immense agitation in Paris, the insur- 
rection of Versailles and the other 
towns in the vicinity, of the treachery 
of new regiments of the line. The 
Guard alone remained faithful, a glo- 
rious example of fidelity and honour 
amidst the general defection of their 
companions in arms. M. dc Monte- 
mart was a nobleman of ancient family, 
vast possessions, and honourable char- 
acter, trained to arms, and as brave 
as steel ; but he wanted the political 
skill ami moral resolution to conduct 
the affairs of the monarchy in the des- 
perate circumstances in which it was 
now placed. But this was immaterial ; 
had lie possessed the talents of Sully, 
the energy of Henry IV., and the firm- 
ness of Cardinal Richelieu, the result 
would have been the same. The fiat of 
the Almighty had gone out against the 
monarchy ; nothing remained but to 
survive the shipwreck. M. de Monte- 
mart accepted the perilous duty in- 
trusted to him with the utmost reluc- 
tance, and only in obedience to the 
earnest request and positive mandato 
of the sovereign. But his mission en- 
tirely failed of success. In vain were 
new ordonnanees of a liberal character 
prepared in haste by the new Minister 
and sent to the Hotel de Ville, to ne- 
gotiate with the Provisional Govern- 
ment there established, of which La- 
fayette was President. “It is too late," 
said M. de Schonon, a dependant and 
intimate friend of Lafayette; “tlio 
throne of Charles X. has incited away 
in blood.” In vain the command of 
the National Guard was offered to Mar- 
shal Maison. General Lafayette had 
already accepted it, and the whole 
force was by this time arrayed against 
the monarchy. In vain M. Lafitte, Sf . 
Bertin de Vaux, and M. Guizot, and 
some others, who had become fearful 
of the rapid progress of the revolution, 
strove to obtain a hearing for the en- 
voys of the King, and suggested tlio 
possibility of still coming to an accom- < 
modation. TJieir voices were drowned 
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by vehement cries from all parts of the 
hall. “ II est mol* TAiin ! — plus <le 
transactions, plus de Bourbons !” broke 
forth on all sides ; and M. de Yitrolles 
and M. d’Argout, who had come on the 
mission, returned to St Cloud with the 
conviction that the cause of the mon- 
archy was lost. 

87. Convinced that it was no longer 
possible to resist, Charles, on the re- 
turn of the envoys, signed an unquali- 
fied revocation of the ordonnanees, 
and ordered Prince l’olignac, whose 
presence at the court was a continual 
object of jealousy to the revolutionists, 
to retire from St Cloud. He had al- 
ready, in secret, made up his mind that 
a resignation of the crown had become 
unavoidable, and lie sought time only 
to be able to fall with dignity and de- 
corum. He abhorred the idea of civil 
war ; he could resign his crown or his 
life for his people, and what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, but he would 
not be instrumental in shedding their 
blood. Prince Polignae entirely shared 
these dispositions. When parting from 
M. de Montemart at St Cloud, he press- 
ed his hand, and said, “ What a mis- 
fortune that my sword has broken in 
my hand ! I would have secured the 
Charter on an indestructible founda- 
tion. M * It was in the spirit of the 
Charter, and to secure it in future 
times, by founding it on the basis of 
property and religion, that he intend- 
ed for the time to abrogate it. .Mean- 
while the popular party at the 1 lotel 
lie Ville, amidst cries of “A bns Jcs 
.Bourbons!” “ Plus de Bourbons!” pub- 

* In the estimation of Prince Polignae, tlie 
contest in which he had engaged the moii- 
.ardiy was a holy war for the support of re- 
ligion. In his secret meditations lie said, 
“Avcc quelle douleur Texamen de certains 
■dispositions de la Chartc, nous a-t-il demontre 
■que la foi de nos peres, que la religion Cliru- 
tienne, s’y trouve blcssde dans des points sen- 
ates et important ! Tons les c.ultes egale- 
ment autoris&i et proteges peuvent offrir, dans 
l’£tat du Roi tr6s-Chr6tien, le spectacle d'out- 
rages continued dirigOs centre l’autel du vrai 
Dieu.” With truth does Lamartine observe 
on this passage, LA cst tout le secret du 
regne de Charles X et des ordonnanees.” It 
was the ambitious intolerant spirit of the 
Romish faith which was the moving spring of 
the whole.— See Lamartine, Hutoire de la Re- 
duration , viii. 329, note, i 
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lished a proclamation, signed by Count 
Lobau, M. Audry de Puyraveau, M. 
Mauguin, and M. de Sclionen, the sen- 
tence of death to the monarchy — 
Charles X. “lias ceased to reign in 
France.” But even this did not sat- 
isfy the extreme Liberals, who, as usual 
in such convulsions, had got the as- 
cendancy. “ Nous soinmes trains : on 
veut nous imposer Henri Y. ; ce n’est 
pas pour Henri V. quo nous nous 
sommes battus ! ” was the general cry. 

88. M. de Montemart made a last 
effort to open negotiations with the 
revolutionary authorities at the H6tcl 
de Ville. Alone, in a peasant’s dress, 
with his coat over his arm, as if over- 
come with the heat, he set out on foot 
from St Cloud, passed with difficulty 
the outposts of the two armies, and 
succeeded in getting into Paris through 
a breach made ill the wall that sur- 
rounds it. But lie soon saw there that 
his mission was fruitless. The tricolor 
Hag floated on the summit of every 
steeple, every tower, every public edi- 
fice ; the arms of the King, the ensigns 
of royalty, were nearly all effaced ; no 
one ventured to mention the name of 
the Bourbons but as an object of hor- 
ror and derision ; death awaited any 
man rash enough to propose their re- 
storation. Worn out with fatigue, cov- 
ered with dust and sweat, M. de Monte- 
mart yet feared that he would he re- 
cognised, and refused admittance at 
the Hotel de Ville, ami ho gave the 
revocation of the ordonnanees to his 
friend M. Collin dc Sussy, who conse- 
quently carried them to that centre of 
the insurrection. They were received 
only with contempt and derision ; and 
M. de Montemart returned to St Cloud, 
convinced by the evidence of his own 
senses that the cause of royalty was 
lost. 

89. The return of the Duke of Or- 
leans to Paris, which took place on the 
following day, and the lead which ho 
immediately acquired among the revo- 
lutionists, induced Charles X. to make 
a last effort to raise the Crown from 
the dust. Everything promised suc- 
cess to such an attempt. The Duke 
had been overwhelmed with acts of 
kindness from the royal family; he 
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had himself owed the final restoration 
of his immense possessions to Charles 
X, and he always professed the most 
unbounded gratitude for the gift. 
Everything conspired to recommend 
to him an alliance with the royal 
family. Their common descent from 
Louis XIII.; the cause of the throne, 
to which, failing Henry V., he was the 
next heir ; the noble feeling of disin- 
terested loyalty; the selfish principle 
of individual interest, — all tended to 
recommend it. Charles X. offered him 
the lieutenancy -general of the king- ! 
dom, in order to guard the Crown dur- i 
ing his minority for the Duke de Bor- 
deaux, in whose favour the King and 
the Duke d'Angouleme offered to re- 
nounce it. Had he accepted the mis- 
sion, his descendants would in all pro- 
bability have sat upon the throne of 
France, for the Duke de Bordeaux to 
this day has no heirs, and the Orleans 
family has ever since been the first in 
the order of succession. The simple 
course of honour and of duty would 
have secured for himself, in the first 
instance, the substantial power and 
importance of royalty ; for his chil- 
dren, tiie inheritance of the crown of 
France. But he refused the offer ; he 
yielded to the whisperings of ambition; 
he swerved from the cause of duty 
under the attractions of a diadem, and 
lie was elevated to greatness only to 
be punished by losing it. Ho lost the 
crown for his rightful sovereign, hut 
he lost its reversion also for his own 
descendants ; he died discrowned in 
a foreign land, and his children, now 
exiles, and destitute, having lost their 
property, their honours, their inherit- 
ance, remain a lasting monument, not 
of the mutability of fortune, but of the 
immutability of the laws of justice in 
the Divine administration.* 

* In making these observations, the Author 
is well aware of the many extenuating cir- 
cumstances which may be pleaded in favour 
of the Duke of Orleans’s defection from the 
throne ; and it will appear in the next volume, 
when his accession comes to be narrated, that 
full weight is given to them. But he can ad- 
mit- no paltering with honour and duty ; trea- 
son is not the less treason though it may be 
less condemned because it succeeds. If the 
maxim be true, “Noblesse oblige,” under 
what obligation did he lie, who, the second 


90. The failure of the attempt to 
enlist the Duke of Orleans among the 
supporters of the royal cause, and tlio 
increasing spread of desertion and pres- 
sure of the revolutionary forces, in- 
duced Marmont to issue a proclama- 
tion announcing a sort of capitulation 
to the royal troops, in virtuo of wlneli 
hostilities were immediately to cease. 
This step, which was in a manner a 
surrender of the royal cause, excited 
the most violent indignation in the 
breast of the Duke d’Angouleme, who, 
so far from thinking of submitting, 
was forming plans for the defence of 
the strong position of St Cloud, wlicro 
he proposed to rally the whole Royal 
Guard, call upon the troops from the 
camps of St Oilier and Nancy, and 
with their united force, eight -and- 
tliirty thousand strong, march again 
upon Paris, and restore the royal 
authority in the capital. Such was 
the indignation of the prince at what 
lie conceived lobe the treachery of the 
marshal that he openly called him a 
traitor, and in attempting to snatch 
from him his sword, wounded himself 
in the hand. Marmont was immedi- 
ately put under arrest ; but the King, 
trained to endure suffering, and more 
master of his passions, soon after or- 
dered him to be set at liberty, and re- 
in descent of the noblest family in Europe, 
was at the same time the first subject in 
France, and the largest recipient of the royal 
munificence ? The readiness with which the 
French in every age have rallied round the 
standard of success, renders it probable that, 
even in the first instance, a cordial union of 
the Royal and Orleans branches of the house 
of Bourbon would have secured the throne for 
both. But even had it been otherwise, what 
would have been the result in the end of an 
adherence to the path of honour and duty ? 
Suppose that the torrent of republicanism 
had been so violent, that in the first instance 
it was irresistible, and that the Duke of Orr 
leans joined the royal cause only to share its 
fall, what would have succeeded? A repub- 
lic so oppressive, so absurd, so ruinous, that 
it would have run the course of madness, ex- 
travagance, and detestation, as quickly as it 
did when erected on the ruins of the Orleans 
dynasty in 1848. And when the inevitable hour 
of its fall came, in what a different situation 
would the united loyalist and OrUans partite, 
the cause of the white flag, then tans peur et 
sails reproche, have been from what it now is 
— disunited, at variance, discredited, sup- 
planted by the Imperial party, the common 
enemy of both ! % 
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stored his sword to him. This violent 
scene, however, and the near approach 
of the revolutionary forces, which were 
now close to St Cloud, induced the 
monarch to withdraw himself to Tria- 
non, where he assembled a council of 
his former Ministers, as M. de Monte- 
mart had not yet returned from Paris, 
and had not been heard of for four- 
and- twenty hours. Put while they 
were still in deliberation, and discuss- 
ing the formation of a powerful corps 
d’armfic at St Cloud, composed of the 
Guard and such of the regiments of the 
line as were still faithful, the Duke 
d’Angoulome, who had been left in 
command of the rear - guard at St 
Cloud, arrived with the disheartening 
intelligence that the regiments of the 
line had disbanded, and the troops 
posted at the bridge refused to lire 
ui)on the insurgents, who had, ill con- 
sequence, passed the bridge, occupied 
St Cloud, anil were preparing to march 
oil Trianon. On receipt of this intelli- 
gence, it was resolved to fall hack at 
all points oil Rambouillet, where the 
court arrived with the Royal Guard, 
still twelve thousand strong, at mid- 
night, in the deepest state of depres- 
sion. 

1)1. Charles arrived at Rambouillet 
fully determined to abdicate for him- 
self in favour of his grandson ; he pre- 
ferred anything to the horrors and 
chances of a civil war. Jfe recognised 
in his reverses the chastising hand of 
Pnfvidence, and he determined to sub- 
mit ill silence and resignation to the 
infliction of its punishment. The 
Duke d’Angouleme was strongly of 
an opposite opinion, and preferred the 
chalices of a conflict, hut, submissive 
in all tliiugs to the will of his father, 
he waived his opposition. On the fol- 
lowing morning, accordingly, the King 
assembled his family around him, and 
n|iiiounced liis intention of abdicating 
in favour of his grandson, the Duke 
de Bordeaux, as his son, the Duke 
d’Angouleme, shared his sentiments, 
and renounced liis right of succession 
to the throne. He intimated this re- 
solution in a letter to the Duke of Or- 
leans, requiring him, in the character 
of lieutenant-general of tlio kingdom, 


conferred on him by the revolutionary 
authorities at Paris, and confirmed by 
the King by royal appointment, to 
proclaim the accession of Henry Y. to 
the throne, authorising him at tlio 
samo time to administer tlio govern- 
ment during his minority.* Here, 
then, again the path of honour and 
duty was opened to the Duke of Or- 
leans; but lie again declined to follow 
it, and, instead of obeying the loyal 
mandate, and issuing the proclamation 
required of him, he made every pre- 
paration for resistance. At the same 
time, however, with detestable hypo- 
crisy, he wrote a letter to Charles X. 
in answer, so respectful and affection- 
ate that it entirely disarmed the sus- 
picions of the falling monarch, f An 

* “Ramuouillet, 2 Aoitt IS30. 

“Jo suis trop profondement peine de 
iimux qui affluent on qui pourraiimt mena- 
ce r mes peuples pour n’avoir pan cherehe lilt 
moyen de les prevenir. J’ai done pris la re- 
solution d’abdiquer la eouronno en faveur de 
nion petit-fils; lo Dauphin, qui partago mes 
sentimens, rcnoncc nussi a ses droits en fa- 
veur de son neveti. Vous anrez done, en votro 
qualite de Lieutenant-General du Keyname, 
ii fairc prnclumer ravoneuient de Ilenri V. a 
la couroiiue. Vous prendrez d'ailleurs toutes 
les mesures qui vous eoneernent pour regler 
la forme du gouvernemeiit pendant la minor- 
ite du nouveau roi : iQi jo me home k faire 
eonnaitre cos dispositions; e’est un moyen 
d’eviter hien des nmux. Vous communique- 
rez mes intentions an corps diplomatique, cfc 
vous me ferez eonnaitre le plutot possible la 
proclamation par laquelle mon potit-flls sera 
reeonnu Roi sous le nom do Henri V.— « 
Charles.” — Anmaire Ilistorvjue , xiii. 18S, 
1S{); Oapkkkjl'E, ii. 211, note. 

t “ M. Dupin eonseilla au Prince de fair© 
au message de Charles X. unc reponse cate- 
gorique, et propre a separer nettement la 
cause de la maison d’Orlcans de celle de la 
branche ain6e. II alia jusqu’A, se charger de 
la redaction de cettc reponse. La lettre qu’il 
ccrivit Gtait rude et sans piti6. Le Due d’Or- 
leans la lut, et (lit, Ccc.i est trop grave pour 
(pie je ne consulto pas ma femme. 11 passe 
dans une pibcc voisine, et reparalt quelques 
instants nprfcs, tenant k la main la m6me eu- 
veloppe, qui fut remise k Penvoy6 de Charles 
X. La lettre, que cette enveloppe contenait, 
6mut doucement le vieux monarque; elle 
etait afectueuse et phine de tbnoignage* de 
JUielite. Charles en fut si toucli6 que, d6s ee 
moment, toutes ses hesitations s’6vanouirent. 
Charles X. n’avait jamais eu pour le Due 
d’Orlkms la mCine repugnance que beaucoup- 
d'hommes do la Cour. II en avait donne rt- 
cemment une preuve eclatante en ordonnant 
au G6n6ral Trogof do eonflsquer tous les ex- 
emplaires deS Mhnoire* de Maria Stella, li- 
bclle dirig6 contre le Due d’Orleans, et que 
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army, composed of twelve or fifteen 
thousand men, hastily got together 
and lialf-armed, was directed to inarch 
out of Paris oil Rarnbouillet, and Mes- 
sieurs Schoncn and Odillon Barrot and 
Marshal Maison were sent forward as 
a deputation to impress upon the King 
the necessity of an immediate and un- 
qualified resignation for himself and 
his descendants, and every prepara- 
tion was made to compel his embarka- 
tion for England. 

92. The cortege of the revolutionary 
forces set out from the capital on the 
3d August ; it was deemed at the time 
no slight stroke of policy, on the part 
of the revolutionary chiefs, that they 
succeeded, on this pretext, in getting 
rid of twelve or fourteen thousand un- 
ruly defenders, who, whatever they 
might be to their opponents, were un- 
questionably most formidable to their 
own government. Variously armed 
with muskets, sabres, pistols, pikes, 
iron bars, and fowling-pieces, the mot- 
ley assemblage were conveyed, for the 
most part in omnibuses and cabriolets, 
towards Rarnbouillet. The whole royal 
carriages had been pressed into the ser- 
vice, and conveyed a considerable num- 
ber. The advanced-guard, consisting 
of veterans and National Guards, which 
alone preserved the appearance or or- 
der of soldiers, was under the orders 
of General Excelmans. General Pajol, 
who commanded the whole, and who 
was too experienced a soldier not to 
know the value of such a disorderly 
rabble in the open iield, trembled at 
every step lest the opening of a masked 
battery, or a charge of the cavalry of 
the Guard, should throw the whole 
into confusion, and drive it headlong 
hack to Paris. Careless of the future, 
the strange multitude proceeded gaily 

leg courtisans faisaient circnler h Saint-Cloud 
avec une joie maligne. Ilfut done charms de 
trouver Sins ce Prince le Protecteur de son 
petit- jU.s; et convainou que la loyaute du 
Due d’Orldans etait la mcilieure garantie de 
l’avenir royal destine ail l)uc de Bordeaux, il 
real Isa sans retard un projet qu’ll n’avait en- 
core congu que vagueraent. Non content 
d’abdiquer la Couronne, il usa de l’einpire 
absolu qu’ll exergait sur le Dauphin pour le 
/aire consentin' lui aussi a vne abdication, et il 
emt av salut de m dynasties* — Louis Blanc, 
X>ix Ans de Louis Philippe, i. 374, 375. 


Isa- 

on their way, in great part still black- 
ened by the smoke, and animated by 
the spirit of the barricades, singing 
the Marseillaise and other revolution- 
ary songs; while the frequent dis- 
charges of muskets from the ranks 
told the commanders hut too clearly 
how unskilful their followers were in 
the use of arms, or how little inured 
to mil i fcary d i sei pline. Several persons 
in the stall' were wounded by these 
stray shots, and General Pajol himself 
feared lor his life at the hands of his 
own troops. 

93. AV liiMi the. three commissioners 
who preceded this revolutionary rabble 
were introduced textile King at Ram - 
bouillefc, he asked them with the voice 
of authority — “ AVhat do you wish with 
me? I have arranged everything with 
the Duke of Orleans, my lieutenant- 
general of tlie kingdom.” So thorough- 
ly was tin', unfortunate monarch, who 
judged of others by what he felt in 
himself, persuaded of the loyalty and 
good faith of that prince, that that 
very morning he had made the Duke, 
of Luxembourg, who commanded the 
Guard, publish an address to that body, 
iu which ho assured them of the same 
situations and rank in the service of 
tha t sovereign which they had enjoyed 
in bis own. Odillon Barrot upon this 
took up the word, and impressed upon 
the King the necessity of submitting, 
in the interest of the Duke de Bor- 
deaux, whose name had not as yet been 
implicated in the debates, to a neces- 
sity which could no longer be avoided, 
and of the extreme in expedience of 
founding his throne in blood. The 
King was calm and decided; he was 
still undetermined whether or not to 
tiy the fate of arms. “If the King,” 
said he, “would avoid involving the 
kingdom in unheard-of calamities, and 
a useless clFusion of blood, it is indis- 
pensable that his Majesty and his fa- 
mily should instantly leave France*. 
There are eighty thousand men who 
have issued from Paris, ready to fall 
on the royal forces.” The King upon 
this took Marshal Maison into the em- 
brasure of a window, and said, “Mar- 
shal Maison, ton are a soldier and a 
man of honouni tell me, on your word 
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of honour, is the army which 1ms march- 
ed out of Paris against me really eighty 
thousand strong?” And a French sol- 
dier and marshal answered, “Sire! 1 
cannot give you the number exactly, 
but it is very numerous, and may 
amount to that force." “ Enough ! ” 
replied the King; “ I believe you, and 

I consent to everything, to spare the 
blood of my Guard.” * AVith that he 
gave orders for the departure of the 
court for Cherbourg, to embark for 
England, the common refuge for the 
unfortunate of all ranks and parties and 
countries. Marshal Maison had not 
long before been placed by Charles X. 
at the head of the army which he had 
sent to Greece, as lias been already nar- 
rated in the history of that country. 
France and its army were far from the 
day when the dying Chevalier Bayard 
said to the pursuing and conquering 
Constable de Bourbon, “Pity not me; 
pity those who fight against their king, 
their country, arid their oath.” 

94. The die being now cast, and the 
final resolution taken, the King gave 

* M. Louis Blanc’s account of this import- 
ant interview is substantially the same. “ M. 
Oil i I Ion Barrot prit la parole, avee assurance. 

II parla <les liorrcurs de la guerre civile, da 
danger de braver des passions encore iucan- 
desccntes. Et comme Charles X. iusistait sur 
les droits du Due dc Bordeaux Ibrmelleincnt 
reserves par l’Acte d’ Abdication, l’orateur 
Ini representa, d’une voix cavcssante, quo ec, 
n’etait pas dans le sang qu’il fallait placer lo 
trdne de Henri V. ‘ Et so ira n te m ille hommea me- 
v nee at Ro m tnm II let,' ajouta le Mareclinl Maison. 
A ces mots 1« Roi, qui marchait a grands pas, 
s’arrotcet faitsigne ail Mar&dial Maison qu’il 
desire l'entrotenir cn particnlicr. Apres qncl- 
ques moments d’hesitation le Marcchaly con- 
sent. Alors le regardant lixcment., ‘ Monsieur,’ 
lui (lit lo Koi, ‘ je crois Ct vqtre loyante — je auix 
pret a me. fler ii votre parole; est il vrai quo 
i’armec Parisienne qui s’avancesoit compose© 
de soixante mille homines?’ * Out, Sikf.’ 
Charles X. n’hesita phis. Le Due. de Luxem- 
bourg publia un Ordre du Jour, pour appren- 
dreaux Gardes quo leurpositiou sons Henri V. 
sernit la mSijie que sous Charles X. : taut le 
vieux Monarquc avait de peine A se persuader 

S i’il exit un succcsseur dans le Lieutenaut- 
Bneral. II le croyait. si pen qu’il cliargea M. 
Alexandre de Girardin d’aller prendre k Paris 
600,000 francs sur le tresor ; et comme il gtait 
revenu qu’on ernignait qu’il n’cmport&t le9 
diamants de la Couronne, il repoussa cettc 
supi>osition avec bcaucoup de vehemence et 
de dignity. Pourquoi d’ailleurs aurait-il em- 
portd des diamants qu'il savait faire partie de 
rheritnge de son pet it-fils.Y— Louis Blanc, 
Due An$ de Louis Philippe,*. 400, 401. 
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orders for the journey to Cherbourg on 
the following day. The intelligence of 
this determination caused the few re- 
giments of the line which still adhered 
to his standard to take their departure. 
But nothing could shake the fidelity of 
the greater portion of the Guard, which, 
in diminished strength, though with 
sad hearts .and mournful visages, fol- 
lowed the long cortege of carriages 
which was conveying their sovereign 
and the royal family into exile. They 
halted the first night at Maintenon, 
the splendid scat of the family of 
Noailles, built by Louis XI Y. for his 
favourite queen, where they were re- 
ceived with noble generosity by its il- 
lustrious owners ; and there, on the fol- 
lowing morning, the King bade adieu 
to the greater part of the Guard, re- 
serving only for his escort to the coast 
the Gardes -du- corps and Gendarmerie 
(V Elite, with six pieces of cannon, un- 
der the command of Marmont, on whom 
he had generously bestowed it, to show 
lie retained no rancour for the events 
at Paris and St Cloud. The whole 
Guard was drawn up in the park and 
on the road as the royal cortege passed 
them, and they presented arms for the 
last time to their sovereign. No words 
can express t]ie emotion which was felt 
on both sides. His faults, his impru- 
dences, were forgotten in the magni- 
tude of his fall ; they saw only their 
monarch in misfortune, and tnc last 
of a long race of sovereigns, with his 
whole family, driven into exile by liis 
own subjects. Grief swelled every 
heart ; few dry eyes were seen in the 
vast and noble array. The countenance 
of the King was sad, but calm; con- 
scious of the purity of his intentions, 
he submitted to the chastisement of 
Providence with the resignation of a 
martyr. The Duchess d’Angouldme, 
inured to suffering, appeared to rise in 
dignity and heroism, amidst all the 
disasters which surrounded her. The 
Duchess de Berri, in male attire, and 
with her children in her hand, seemed 
scarce able to comprehend more than 
they the magnitude of the stroke which 
had deprived them of their inheritance. 
The King at length was melted into 
tears, and not a dry eye remained in 
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the ranks when the royal infants were, 
for the last time, presented to their 
aching eyes. 

95. The journey to Cherbourg lasted 
twelve days — a prolonged period of 
agony, during which the discrowned 
King and his unhappy family tasted, 
drop by drop, the cup of humiliation, 
suffering, tmd exile. The route was 
made to avoid the great towns, so that 
the King had never the mortification 
of seeing the royal arms supplanted by 
those of the Duke of Orleans, who had 
been proclaimed King on the Gth Au- 
gust. The peasantry in the villages 
through which they travelled, and 
where they passed the night, were si- 
lent and respectful : they neither re- 
ceived them with acclamations nor with 
scoffs. There is something in great re- 
verses which, in all but the most savage 
bosoms, melts to pity, or overawes into 
silence. Marmont, during the whole 
journey, rode on horseback at the right 
of the King’s carriage, and many of the 
greatest nobles of France added to the 
lustre of tlieir historic names by their 
fidelity to misfortune. The Duke of 
Luxembourg was there, and the Duke 
de Guichc ; the Duke de Levis and the 
Duke de Polignac ; Auguste de la Ro- 
ehejaquclein — a name which sustained 
itself with honour amidst every reverse 
of the monarchy — and the Prince of 
Croz ; the Count de Mesnard, the Count 
de Brissac, Baron Dumas, preceptor of 
the Duke de Bordeaux, and Madame 
Con taut, governess of his young sister. 
Madame do St Maure, the* Countess de 
Bouille, and several other ladies of dis- 
tinction, wero there also, and added to 
the dignity of their rank by the display 
of the fidelity by which it is ennobled. 
Great apprehensions were entertained 
of some disturbances in Normandy on 
their passage through, as there had been 
many acts of incendiarism during the 
preceding convulsions, but everything 
passed over in peace. The fall of the 
monarchy hadhushed into silence every 
lesser passion. No tricolor flag or en- 
sign of revolution met his eye. At Ca- 
rentan only he received, in the M uni- 
te, ur, the account of the successful usur- 
pation of Louis Philippe. He read it in 
silence, and laid down the paper without 


uttering a word of reproach. The only 
act of treason which he heard of during 
the journey was by his first subject. 

96. The exiles remained two days 
at Yalognes, to give time for the ves- 
sels which were expected to cornu 
round to Cherbourg ; and as the dis- 
tricts where danger had been appre- 
hended were now passed, Charles took 
the opportunity to dismiss the remains 
of his faithful Guard. He assembled 
around him the officers and six of tlio 
oldest privates of the companies and 
squadrons which yet composed his 
escort. The Duke and Duchess d’An- 
goulcme, the Duchess de Beni, and 
the royal infants, were by his side. 
The King received from them the 
standards on which their fidelity had 
shed so much lustre, and thanked them 
for tlieir devotion in words interrupted 
by sobs. “ 1 receive,” said he, “these 
standards, and this child will one day 
restore them to you. The names of 
each of you, inscribed on your muster- 
rolls, and preserved by my grandson, 
will remain registered in the archives 
of the royal family, to attest for ever 
my misfortunes, and the consolation 
I have received from your fidelity." 
Sobs here choked his voice : the whole 
royal family which surrounded him, 
all the circle, around, were melted into 
tears. The King and royal family 
then put off all the ensigns of royalty, 
and assumed the garb of exiles, suited 
to tlieir destiny and tlieir misfortunes. 

97. From Valognes Charles wrote 
two letters, one to the King of Eng- 
land, and another to the Emperor of 
Austria, recounting his dethronement, 
and requesting an asylum in their do- 
minions. As he received the requisite 
permission from the English Govern- 
ment first, lie set out for Cherbourg 
on the 16th. Before quitting St Cloud 
lie had ordered Prince Polignac to 
leave him. He did not, like Charleys 
I., offer his Minister as a holocaust to 
appease the wrath of his people. “ Set 
off," said lie ; “1 order it. I recollect 
only your courage ; I do not impute 
to you our misfortunes. Our cause 
was that of God, of the throne, and 
the people. Providence often proves 
its servants, by suffering, and defeats 
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the best designs, for reasons superior 
to what our limited faculties can dis- 
cern ; but it never deceives upright 
consciences. Nothing is yet lost for 
our house. I go to combat with one 
hand, and to negotiate with the other. 
Retire behind this Loire, where you 
will find an asylum from the venge- 
ance of the people in the midst of my 
army, which has orders to assemble 
at Chartres.” Profoundly moved, the 
Prince kissed the King’s hand and 
retired. His arrest, trial, and im- 
prisonment, will form an interesting 
episode in a subsequent volume of 
this History. 

08. From the summit of the hill 
which overlooks Cherbourg, the King 
first beheld the sea oii which he was 
about to embark. It was thought an 
attempt would he made oil his life on 
going through the streets. The Duch- 
ess d’Augouleme no sooner heard this 
than she mounted the chariot with 
him, determined to share his dangers. 
Nothing of the kind, however, occur- 
red. The streets were crowded as the 
exiles passed along, but no seditious 
cries or murmurs assailed their ears 
in the last city of their country which 
was impressed by their footsteps. The 
tricolor Hags were removed from the 
window’s as they moved along, to spare 
the vanquished monarch the sight of 
liis humiliation. The carriages did 
not stop in the town, blit passed on 
at once to the place of embarkation, 
from which the crowd were excluded 
by barricades. On descending from 
the carriage, at the place of embarka- 
tion, tin; whole royal family burst into 
tears ; the infants even, unconscious 
as yet w’hat they were losing, wept 
bitterly. Such was the emotion of 
the Duchess d’Angouleme that she 
sank ill a swoon. M. de la Roclicja- 
quelein aided her to step on board, 
qpd leave her country for ever. At 
least, the last arm on which she rested 
was that of one of tho noblest of its 
sons. M. de Charctte, another Ven- 
dean officer, whose name was a presage 
alike of heroism and misfortune, con- 
ducted the Duchess de Bern. Charles 
himself, who alone retained his self- 
possession, was the las* who stepped 
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on board — like the captain who, on a 
shipwreck, secs all the crew out of the 
vessel before he leaves it himself. The 
few T faithful officers who yet attended 
him then kissed his hand, which they 
bathed with their tears. The dis- 
crowned sovereign then shut himself 
up in his cabin to conceal his emo- 
tion. The Great Britain packet-boat 
had the honour of conveying the il- 
lustrious exiles. Not a gun was fired 
as the last of tho long line of sove- 
reigns left his country. In silence 
the vessel ploughed through the mel- 
ancholy main, and steered for Scot- 
land, where the cold courtesy of the 
English Government had for the se- 
cond time offered them an asylum in 
the ancient palace of Holyrood ; very 
different from what Louis XIV. had 
given, in his misfortunes, to James 
II. They there rested, at last in tho 
scene of the sorrows of Queen Mary, 
and of the transient gleams of pro- 
sperity which illuminated, ere they 
were shrouded in darkness, the for- 
tunes of Charles Edward. 

09. Thus fell the dynasty of the Re- 
storation — and fell, to all appearance, 
never, as a hereditary house, to be re- 
stored. The main object of the first 
Revolution having been the abolition 
of hereditary privileges, and the ex- 
tinction of hereditary descent, it was 
scarcely to l)c expected that the high- 
est rank and station in the country 
was to be exempted from its influence. 
To throw’ open all objects and situ- 
ations to all, to tender to all alike 
the career of ambition, was the end 
to which the nation so passionately 
aspired ; and was it to be supposed 
that the highest prize in the lottery 
was not to be placed in the wheel? 
This, accordingly, is exactly what has 
happened. With the exception of the 
fifteen years of the Restoration, during 
which the ancient race, imposed upon 
them with difficulty, bore the weight 
of a crown of thorns, every monarch 
since 1789 has been elected, as in 
ancient Rome, by tlie people and 
the army. Napoleon, Louis Philippe, 
Louis Napoleon, have been Successive* 
ly chosen from different families amidst 
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general transports, and tlie two first 
precipitated from tlie throne amidst 
universal obloquy. Fickle in every- 
thing else, the French have been faithful 
to one thing only — their love of change. 
Rut we are not to ascribe this to any 
peculiar inconstancy of character in 
tlie French nation from which other 
races are exempt. All people under 
similar circumstances would do tin; 
same. The destruction of a hereditary 
aristocracy renders the maintenance of 
a hereditary throne impossible. One 
successful revolt, which overturns a 
throne, leaves tlie nation which has 
olfcc ted it no alternative hut a repe- 
tition of similar violent changes. It 
was so in ancient Rome, when the fer- 
vour of the Gracchi and the civil wars 
of Marius terminated in the elective 
military despotism of tlie Csesars. 
Even that family could not long keep 
the throne. The. great name of the 
Dictator could not secure it for any 
considerable time for his successors. 
It passed into other hands, and became 
the prize of the most popular citizen, 
the most fortunate soldier. An elec- 
tive military despotism is the natural, 
and perhaps inevitable, compromise be- 
tween the popular passion, which, hav- 
ing once tasted of the sweets of choos- 
ing a master, will never after forego the 
gratification,, and the state necessity, 
wliiehrenders it indispensable that the 
power, when once conferred, should 
he of the most despotic description. 

100. It is evident that the fall of 
Charles X. was immediately brought 
about by his refusal to submit to the 
first principle of a representative gov- 
ernment — that of taking his Minis- 
ters from the majority of the popular 
branch of the legislature. There can 
be no doubt that it is often very gall- 
ing to a sovereign to be obliged to do 
so, and that it seems very like depriv- 
ing him of tlie liberty in choosing his 
confidential servants, which is accord- 
ed to the meanest of his subjects. 
Still it is the fundamental principle of 
• a constitutional monarchy ; and if a 
sovereign accepts such a throne, he is 
bound to conform to its conditions. 
The point at issue between Charles 
-and the Chamber of Deputies was, 
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whether he was to maintain, contrary 
to their wishes, the ultra-Royalist Ad- 
ministration he had chosen; and al- 
though not absolutely bound to defer 
to their wishes in tlio first instance, 
yet, having tried tlie last resort of a 
dissolution, and received from tlm 
nation a legislature equally determined 
on the subject, it was his undoubted 
duty, as a constitutional monarch, to 
obey. Chateaubriand has recorded 
his opinion that if ho had done so, and 
given office to five or six Liberal lead- 
ers, who were dying to be ministers, 
lie would have weathered tin; storm, 
and transmitted a peaceful and hon- 
oured throne to his descendants. 

101. In justice, however, to Charles 
X. and Ins last Administration, it 
must be observed, that the question of 
a change of ministers presented itself 
under a very different aspect to them 
from that which it wears in this coun- 
try. With us, for above a century 
past, the rivalry of dynasties lias 
ceased ; no one but a few heated Radi- 
cals dreams of an entire change in the 
form of government. Immense efforts 
are frequently made by one party to 
displace another, hut it is with no in- 
tention of altering the constitution, hut 
only of dislodging their political op- 

} aments, and placing themselves at the 
u:ad of government. But the case was 
very different in France. There tin*, 
contest of dynasties and of forms of 
government not only continued, hut 
was in lull force. The Orleans family 
still in secret nourished their preten- 
sions to the throne, and not a few' of 
the leading men in Paris were in their 
interest; the Napoleonists openly con- 
spired to overthrow the Bourbons, and 
restore Napoleon II. and the tricolor 
flag ; the Republicans held the threads 
of a vast conspiracy, which extended 
over the whole country, embraced a 
considerable part of the army, and even 
some of the Guard, and was headed Tiy 
men of the greatest talent and most 
revered names in France. 

102. It is now r known by the best of 
all evidence — the admission, after uuc- 
cc88, of their ablest- and best-informed 
partisans — that during the whole Re- 
storation tha Liberal party were en- 
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gaged in one vast conspiracy for the 
overthrow of the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon, that their parlia- 
mentary leaders were at its head, and 
that, veiled under ceaseless protesta- 
tions of inviolable respect for the royal 
family, was a secret design to extirpate 
them by all possible means, not even 
excepting the dagger of the assassin 
and the torch of the incendiary. With 
shame must history confess that the 
most renowned leaders of the Assem- 
bly, General Lafayette, M. Benjamin 
Constant, M. Manuel, M. Audry de 
Puyraveau, M. d’Argenson, and, in 
fact, all the chiefs of the Opposition, 
were the hc.'uls of the secret conspiracy, 
which had for its object to accomplish 
this end by these detestable means, 
and by the aid of this detestable hypo- 
crisy.* In these circumstances it was 
a very different thing for Charles X. 
to take his ministers from among these 
sworn and secret enemies, from what 
it would have been for George IY. to 
send for Earl Grey instead of Lord 
Liverpool. It was more analogous to 
the situation of Queen Anne, with 
whom a change of ministry from Marl- 
borough and Godolpliin to Boling- 
broke and Ilarley was equivalent to, 
and the first step towards, a change of 
succession from the Hanoverian to the 
Stuart family ; and the risk of such a 
substitution was probably not less than 
it would have been, in the days when 

* <c La Charbonnerie s’etemlit on fort pen 
do temps dans tons les quartans de la capi- 
tale. Elle envaliit toutes les eeoles. Je lie 
sais quel feu penetrant circula dans les vcines 
de la jciuiesse. Cliaeun gurdait le secret, 
cliacun se montrait devout;. Les devoirs ties 
Charbonnicrs utaient d’avoir un fusil et cin- 
quanto cartouches, d’etre prSts h se duvoucr,- 
il’obeir aveuglement aux ordres tie chefs incon- 
7iu8. II existait alors un comite parlementaire 
dont M. do Lafayette iaisait partie. Lafayette 
avert! du secret tie leurs efforts, consentit a 
entrer dans la Charbonnerie. II entra dans la 
Haute Vente , ct parmi ses collfcgues tic la Chain- 
bre les plus hartlis lc suivirent. Los choscs en 
viifrent ail pointquo, dans lesderniers jonrs de 
l’aunde 1821, tout utnit prflt pour un soul6ve- 
ment&la Ronhclle, A Poitiers, h Niort, a Ool- 
mnr, 'A Neuf-Brisucli, X Nantes, a Bi'fort, a 
Bordeaux, k Toulouse. Des Ventes avaient etc 
creees dans un grand nombre de regiments, 
et les chnngemens mdmo de gamison ctaient, 
pour la Charbonnerie, un rapide moyen de pro- 
paganda. Le eomitd superieu A charge de tons 
Us preparatifa du combat, dfploya une acti- 
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Cicero risked his life in defence of the 
constitution of his country, for tlio 
Roman people to have chosen their 
consuls from among the companions of 
Catiline. 

103. But admitting all this — con- 
ceding that the Liberal party were 
irrevocably alienated from the Bour- 
bons, and leagued together in secret, 
by every means, legal or illegal, to 
effect their overthrow — still it is not 
the less .apparent that the King com- 
mitted a signal and fatal mistake in 
inducing the conflict on the ground 
which lie actually assumed. He took 
his stand upon his prerogative ; he 
insisted upon his right to choose liis 
ministers without control, as Charles 
I. had done upon his right to appoint 
officers to the militia without the con- 
currence of Parliament. In form, and 
according to the letter of the consti- 
tution, ho was entitled to do so ; in 
substance and reality he was not. 
Even if there had been no doubt oil 
the subject, it would have been wise 
to have tried the experiment of divid- 
ing the Liberal party, by taking their 
leaders into oflice, before perilling 
all upon tlic irrevocable issue of the 
sword. Great is often the effect of 
such a transposition upon the ideas of 
men. Power is a very different thing 
when wielded by ourselves, and when 
exercised over us by others. Many 
who go to church to scoff, remain to 

vite extraordinaire. Trent-six jcunes gens 
re<;urent l’ordre dc partir pour Bcfort, oil de- 
rail etro donne le signal de I'insurrection. 
Ils partirent sans hesitation, quoique con- 
vain e us qn’ils marchaient X la mort Les 
bases de la constitution de 1’An III. gtaient 
adoptdes, et les cinq directeurs du Gouverne- 
meut Provisoiro furent MM. de Lafayette, 
Coreelles pfcre, Koechlin, d’Argenson, Dupont 
de l’Eure : e’est-a-dire, un homme d’6p£e, un 
representant do la Garde Nationale, un ma- 
nufaeturier, un administrateur, un magistral 
Manuel usa de son influence sur quelques-uus 
d’entre eux, et notamment sur M. de Lafay- 
ette, pour les dissuader du voyage de B6fort; 
toutefois il parti t, et lo l er Janvier 1822, X 
quelques lieues de Bcfort, la chaise de paste 
qui transportait le General et son fils flit ren- 
eontrde par uue voiture oil se trouvaient MM. 
Coreelles fils et Bayard. * Eh bien ! quelle* 
nouvelles ? * ‘Tout est flni, tout est perdu, 
G6n6ral.’ Lafayette, desesperS, chongea de 
route et retourna k Lagrange, sa maison de 
campagne." — Louis Blanc, Histoire de Dix 
Ans du Rigne de Louis Philippe , i. 96, 90. 
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pray. Even supposing that the re- guards, who still had their arms ? They 
publican tendency of the Liberal party had collected eleven thousand men, of 
■was unchangeable, and that their lead- whom only one-half were Guards, up- 
ers would have , dethroned the King on whom reliance could be placed* 
by acts of Parliament as effectually as twelve guns, and four rounds of grape - 
tliQV did by the erection of barricades, shot for each gun ! Magazines of pro- 
still it was to the last degree unwise visions, carriages for the wounded, « 
for Government to take its stand on stores of any kind, there were none, 
a doubtful ground, and still more to Not a loaf of bread was to be had by 
maintain it by unlawful means. Every- men who had been eighteen hours un- 
tiling in such a conflict depends on ex- tier arms ; not a drop of water to as- 
ternal appearances and the first acts ; suage the thirst produced by the suit 
the vast majority of men are entirely of the dog-days, then darting his rays 
governed by them. It is of the ut- with unwonted intensity. Prince Po- 
most importance to let the first illegal lignac, calm and serene, not because lie 
step be taken by your adversaries, had provided against danger, but bc- 
The clearest knowdedge obtained of an cause lie shut his eyes to it, flattered 
intention on the part of a body of men himself that he had forty thousand 
to commit high treason, will not jus- men at his disposal, because there wero 
tify the arrest of their leaders before that number quartered within a (dr- 
some overt act demonstrating that in- cuit of twenty-live miles round Pari*; 
tent has been committed : a party will forgetting the rapidity with which 
always deny illegal intentions till they events succeed each other when tin* 
have been irrevocably manifested by conflict once begins in the streets of 
deeds, and they will be believed by ail a city, and that it was of little ino- 
who sympathise with them in opinion, inent what number of men were at Ver- 
till the contrary is forced upon them saiiles, St Cloud, or Courbevoie, if the 
by incontrovertible evidence. insurgents were in possession of tint 

104. Still more deserving of ropro- Hotel (le Ville, the Tuilerics, and tin* 
hation was the conduct of the Polig- telegraph. When Marshal Soult sup- 
nac Administration in the prepara- pressed the insurrection at the cloister 
tions which they made to support the of St Mcri, in the following year, he 
Crown when the conflict was once en- assembled eighty thousand men and 
gaged. They were well aware that a hundred pieces of cannon — a force 
the ordonnances would provoke resist- as great as that which fought at Aus- 
ance ; it was not to be supposed that terfitz. With truth did Metternich 
a party which had been conspiring for say, when the proceedings at Paris 
fifteen years to overthrow them would were reported to him, “ I would be 
abandon the contest without a strug- less alarmed if Polignac was more so.” 
gle, especially when they had gained Talleyrand was well aware of the vital 
the immense advantage of beginning importance of maintaining the Tuil- 
tlie conflict on legal grounds, with a cries, on the part of any who would 
great majority in the Legislature, and retain the government of France, 
to resist what was in appearance at least When informed, on the 29th, that 
an invasion of the constitution. The they had been evacuated, ho walked 
Ministers had themselves been the to the timepiece on the mantelpiece, 
first to draw the sword, and must have and observing the hour, said, “Mark 
made np their minds to abide its issue, it well for future time, that to-day, 
WTiat preparations, then, had they at ten minutes past twelve, the eldtfr 
made to meet a conflict on which the branch of the Bourbons ceased to reign 
salvation of the dynasty, and with it in France.” 

the liberty of France, depended, in a 105. Equally characterised by in- 
city which could turn out a hundred capacity was the conduct of Govem- 
thousand combatants, of whom nearly ment in not at once, when the insur- 
a half were old soldiers or national rection begai\ arresting its known 
VOL. III. \ L 
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leaders, and all those who, from their 
position in the Chambers or iii society, 
were likely to be at its head. During 
the whole time it continued, those 
leaders were in consultation at the 
lidtel of M. Lafitte, without any es- 
cort ; Louis Philippe, who supplant- 
ed Charles X. on the throne, was at 
Neuilly, without guard or protection 
•of any sort. A squadron of gendarmes 
•could have arrested all who, when the 
crisis was at its height, either disposed 
of or accepted the crown. Y et nothing 
of tile kind was thought of until the 
morning of the 2Uth, when a warrant 
to arrest the Liberal leaders was put 
into the hands of Marmont, who re- 
fused to execute it. Such infatuation 
appears almost inconceivable ; but its 
ruinous consequences are put in the 
clearest light by the decisive effects 
■which, on a similar crisis, attended 
the opposite course pursued by Prince 
Louis Napoleon. On the night of 1st 
December 1852, on the eve of his coup 
*VUat> the whole chiefs of the Liberal 
party and two-thirds of the National 
Assembly in Paris wore arrested, and 
•quietly lodged in Vincennes, or the 
other forts adjacent. The consequence 
was, that next day, when the insur- 
rection broke out, it speedily died 
away from want of leaders ; and the 
•astonished Parisians, who never fail 
to range themselves on the side of 
success when it is once decisive, in- 
stead of attempting to avenge the in- 
«sult on the majesty of the legislature, 
.unused themselves with anecdotes of 
the consternation evinced by some of 
its members when roused from their 
slumbers at midnight by tlie gen- 
darmes. 

10t>. Notwithstanding, however, these 
immense faults in preparations and con- 
duct, which sufficiently proved that the 
Royalist Ministry were wholly unequal 
to the crisis which they themselves 
had induced, it is more than probable 
that, if the troops had all remained 
steady, and done, their duty, the in- 
surrection would have been suppressed, 
and the monarchy, and with it the 
liberties of France, preserved. It was 
the defection of the troops of tlic line, 
who constituted the hoi/ of the whole 
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disposable force, which ruined every- 
thing. At the decisive moment, it 
was the treachery of the two regiments 
of the line stationed in the Place Ven- 
dome, which, by rendering the removal 
of the battalion of Swiss from tlio fa- 
cade of the Louvre necessary, occa- 
sioned the loss of that important post, 
and with it the fall of the monarchy. 
When it is recollected that the whole 
weight of the contest, during the three* 
days, fell on the Royal Guard, not live 
thousand strong, which with heroic 
fidelity performed its duty, while the 
regiments of the line were worse than 
useless, because they betrayed impor- 
tant posts confided to them, it is evi- 
dent that the conflict might have had 
a very different issue had the whole 
garrison of Paris, small as it was, re- 
mained faithful to its oaths. Here, 
as in the commencement of the first 
French Revolution, and afterwards in 
that of Spain, it was the shameful de- 
fection of the troops of the line which 
rendered the insurrection in the first 
instance successful, and in the end ut- 
terly subversive of the cause of free- 
dom, for which its disgrace was in- 
curred. 

107. What has been tlic final result 
to the liberties of France, and with 
them the cause of freedom throughout 
the whole world, of this desertion by 
the French soldiers of tlic first of mili- 
tary duties, that of fidelity to tlieir 
King? Has it been to confirm those 
liberties, and extend that freedom? 
Has it not, on the contrary, been to 
destroy the first and check the growth 
of the last? Historians of all parties 
now refer to the fifteen years of the 
Restoration as the only period in which 
real freedom prevailed in France; in 
which individual liberty was safe, pub- 
lic discussion unrestrained, the au- 
thority of the Crown tempered by the 
weight of the legislature, general pros- 
perity established on the firm basis of 
universal security. Is there any one 
who will refer to the reign of Louis 
Philippe, the National Assembly, or 
Louis Napoleon, as exhibiting similar 
features ? What is to be expected from 
the insurrection of soldiers — or, what 
is the same thing, the desertion ot 
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their duty in presence of insurrection 
— but the establishment of the empire 
of the sword? — and was the fair super- 
structure of freedom ever erected on 
such a foundation? Which proved 
most difficult for the Republicans to 
deal with'— Prince Polignae and his 
priests, or Marshal Soult and his cui- 
rassiers? Who induced the iron rule 
of the last, instead of the feeble ad- 
ministration of the first ? Who but 
the soldiers who forgot their oaths 
amidst the cheers of the multitude, 
and for ever ruined the cause of free- 
dom in their country by establishing 
it on the basis of treachery and trea- 
son ? There was no danger to liberty 
from the ordonnances of July, even 
had they been carried into full execu- 
tion ; Polignae and liis feeble Cabinet 
could never have withstood the united 
resistance, exerted in a legal channel, 
of a whole nation. But the case was 
very dilferent with Louis Philippe and 
Louis Napoleon, who were supported 
by the bayonets of four hundred thou- 
sand men, directed by the vigour and 
capacity of the empire. A nation may 
well despair of freedom which, after 
half a century of conflicts, in which 
victory lias always remained to the 
♦strongest, finds itself in presence of 
such an armed multitude. 

108. In justice to the, soldiers who 
were guilty of this disgraceful tergiver- 
sation, however, it must be observed 
that the Government and military au- 
thorities committed a signal mistake 
in leaving the troops as they did, for 
days together, in presence of the mob, 
without either food to support their 
strength or action to invigorate their 
spirits. Marshal Victor had long ago 
pointed out the danger of such mea- 
sures. “Soldiers,” said lie, in a Ca- 
binet Council, “ are easily seduced 
from their duty, when long kept in 
presence of the multitude in a state of 
inactivity ; when in action or move- 
ment the military spirit revives, and 
thev may he fully relied on.” The 
Duke of Wellington evinced his thor- 
ough appreciation of this important 
truth, when on the memorable 10th 
April 1848 he kept the powerful array 
of troops which he had collected to 


guard the avenues to the capital en- 
tirely out of sight , but with orders to 
turn out and act with the utmost vi- 
gour the moment they were directed 
to do so. The troops (luring the three 
days that the contest lasted in Paris, 
were kept constantly standing in tlu»> 
open street close to the insurgents, ge- 
nerally in conversation, mid often pro- 
vided with food and water by them. 
It was thus that they heard the words 
which soon circulated witli fatal ra- 
pidity through their ranks : “ The 
nation promises a marshal's baton to 
the first colonel who joins the cause of 
the people.” 

109. The treachery of the troops, 
however, which beyond all question 
was the immediate cause of the fall of 
the monarchy, though in some degree 
owing to this imprudent disposition, 
must in the last resort be ascribed to 
a different and more powerful cause. 
Jt is in the composition of the army, 
and especially of the officers, that the 
real origin of the disaster is to be 
found. Louis XV ITT. meant well, but 
lie signed the death-warrant of the 
monarchy when he affixed his name to 
the regulations, at the time so popu- 
lar, which provided for the progressive 
rise of the 'privates to the rank of offi- 
cers. The effect of this system, coupled 
with the general destruction of the 
class of gentry in the country by tlio 
first Revolution, was that, as already 
mentioned, the Minister at War as- 
sured Charles X. that there were not 
three hundred officers in the whole 
army who had 1000 francs (£40) a-ycar 
independent of their 4 * pay. ” The great 
majority of the officers had originally 
been privates ; they still associated, 
even messed witli them ; were little 
superior either in station or circum- 
stances to their former comrades, and 
were thoroughly imbued with their 
ideas and wishes. The class was en- 
tirely awanting, so well known In 
Britain, of gentlemen for the most 
part connected with the landed aris- 
tocracy, whose younger sons generally, 
from choice or necessity, entered the 
army as a profession, and who, when 
there, still were influenced by the 
feelings and guided by the honourable 
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habits of tlicir ancestors. The French taiy men on similar crises in future, 
army, until the fatal era of the Revo- that with the limited incans at his di- 
lution, when the nobility were so posal his dispositions were eminently 
largely imbued with the Liberal delu- hazardous. To send three columns of 
sions of the times, and in many cases troops, not mustering more than eigh- 
took the lead in revolt, was perfectly teen hundred combatants each, into 
faithful through all changes to their the heart of a city in a state of insur- 
oaths. The uniform steadiness and rection, and when fifty thousand old 
fidelity of the English army to its soldiers or national guards were to be 
duty under all circumstances, to which encountered, was to expose them to cer- 
undcr Providence our happy exemp- tain destruction. The long columns ap- 
tion from the horrors of revolution is preaching through the narrow streets 
mainly to be ascribed, is beyond all were exposed as they advanced to 
question the result of its officers bo- an incessant dropping fire from the 
ing drawn from a superior class of houses ; and when they halted in a 
men. When that class is changed, square or open place, every avenue to 
its fidelity will no longer be beyond it was of course closed with barricades, 
the risk of temptation. The purchase and the troops, isolated from each 
of commissions is the great security other and from the general-in-chief, 
for the continued fidelity of those in- wore besieged in the position they had 
trusted with the sword, for it confines won. Dreadful loss, discouragement, 
tlieir acquisition to the class which is and disaster were inevitable under 
influenced by the sentiments of lion- such circumstances. What Marmont 
our. Let us hope that this iuostim- should have done with his little force 
able advantage will not be lost by the was what Napoleon did in 1795 — 
adoption of the Chinese system of viz., concentrated all his troops in the 
competitive examination for the ap- Place of the Carrousel and around the 
pointmont of officers. Tuileries, and not attempted offensive 

110 Experience, on occasion of the operations in the heart of the city till 
Revolution of July, had not as- yet the arrival of reinforcements from the 
taught military men the mode of com- adjacent towns had quadrupled his 
bating an urban insurrection, or en- tiny array. 

abled discipline anti skill to assert 111. The way of combating an ur- 
their superiority in street fighting and ban insurrection, as now ascertained 
the storming of barricades, as it lias by experience, is this : If the general 
since done. The force, too, at the dis- in command has only a small aud in- 
posal of Marmont, was, alter the de- adequate force at his disposal, let him 
fection of the troops of the line, so concentrate it in the strongest position 
utterly inadequate to the defence of he can get, and defend himself there 
the principal posts in the capital, till reinforcements enable him to re- 
espeeially from the small amount of sumo the offensive. When he is in a 
artillery, that it would be unfair to condition to do so, he should make 
ascribe any fault to that gallant but no attempt to storm the barricades at 
ill-fated commander on that account, first, but advance with two 'guns and 
Napoleon with five thousand regular a howitzer in front towards the near- 
troops and fifty guns defended the po- est, and fire as rapidly as possible at 
sition of the Can-ousel in 1795, against the barricade with round shot, while 
tljp assault of thirty thousand national the howitzer, with small charges of 
guards; and if Marmont had possessed powder, throws shells over it among 
an equal number of guns, lie would the crowd behind. In nine cases out 
probably have done the same. Rut of ten a few rounds of this sort will 
with twelve pieces of cannon, and four shake the barricade, unless it is of 
rounds of grape-shot to each gun, the stone and great strength, so as to 
thing was impossible. Still, without render it passable, and disperse its 
ascribing any fault to hi fa, it must l>c defenders. Meanwhile foot-soldiers in 
observed, for tho instruction of mili- file should advance before the guns. 
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on each side of the street, close to the 
wall, with orders to fire instantly into 
every window from which a shot issues. 
As each of these files can only be ex- 
posed to the fire from tho windows 
opposite , or from the barricade, they 
will sustain much less loss than if 
they moved forward in close column 
in the middle of the street, exposed 
to a plunging fire on both sides. If 
the barricade still holds out, a few 
sappers and miners, who should be 
with each of such columns, or soldiers 
armed and equipped as such, should 
be sent into the houses adjoining it, 
with orders to work their way through 
the partitions, till they come into 
the rear of the barricade, when a 
plunging fire from the windows will 
speedily render the position no longer 
tenable. 

112. The great cause of the unpop- 
ularity of the Government of the Re- 
storation, during its later years, was 
the influence which the Parti-prUrc. 
had acquired in the Cabinet, and the 
efforts which they were visibly making 
to acquire the direction of tho educa- 
tion of the young, and with it of the 
entire country. This influence was 
much less, so far as Charles X. was 
concerned, than was generally sup- 
posed ; for though strongly impressed 
in his later years with religious ideas, 
that monarch was far from being the 
slave of the priests, and went into tlieir 
measures rather from the belief that it 
was by them alone that a counterpoise 
to the influence of tho revolutionary 
passions could be obtained, than from 
a blind submission to their authority. 
But the ruin which those measures 
brought on the monarchy affords a 
memorable proof of the extreme dan- 
ger of surrendering the national coun- 
cils to the direction of such a party, 
especially when they belong to the 
Roman Catholic religion. Often high- 
ly estimable in private life, invaluable 
when their labours are confined to 
their proper sphere — works of religion, 
instruction, and charity — ecclesiastics 
are in general the most dangerous of 
all councillors in affairs of state. They 
are so, precisely on account of the very 
qualities which in their own sphere 


render them so valuable. They regard 
the furthering of the tenets of tlieir 
faith, and the extension of their poli- 
tical influence, as a matter of con- 
science— a sacred duty, which at all 
hazards must be fulfilled. Thus they 
acquire the habit of looking only to 
the tendency of measures, and disre- 
garding altogether all .considerations 
connected with their practicability, or 
the consequences which, under exist- 
ing circumstances, they are calculated 
to have. Such a disposition may be 
a suitable preparation for the crown 
of martyrdom, but it is the one of all 
others most calculated to cost tem- 
poral crowns to the ground ; and if a 
monarch, in an age of advancing in- 
telligence, desires to lose his throne, 
lie cannot take any means more effec- 
tually to attain his object, than by 
surrendering himself to the direction 
of such a party. 

113. Even, however, after giving 
full weight to this consideration, there 
is something very strange, and almost 
inexplicable, in the violent opposition 
which the Government of the Restora- 
tion experienced in France. It had 
bestowed on the inhabitants of that 
country the whole objects for which 
they contended in the first Revolu- 
tion, and which they had so passion- 
ately endeavoured to attain through 
such oceans of blood. They enjoyed 
in the highest degree the great ele- 
ments of liberty, freedom of conscience, 
universal and unrestrained discussion 
oil public affairs, trial by jury, repre- 
sentative institutions ; and in addition 
to this, the race of their ancient mon- 
arelis had conferred upon them, what 
they had proved incapable of earning 
for themselves, internal prosperity and 
external peace. Such had been the 
blessings which these circumstances 
had induced, that they had not only 
given the people unexampled geneAd 
prosperity, but entirely restored tho 
national finances, and all but healed 
the wounds which, in the chase of 
more popular institutions, the nation 
had inflicted (upon itself. Writers, of 
all parties now concur in these senti- 
ments ; they all contrast the mild gov- 
ernment and general freedom of tho 
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Restoration, with the stormy dissen- 
sions, corrupt influences,' and iron rule 
which have alternately prevailed since 
its fall. 

114. If the constituency was small, 
and tho franchise high, subsequent ex- 
perience gives no countenance to the 
idea that either could have been estab- 
lished on a more popular basis, with 
any advantage to the cause of freedom. 
Universal suffrage, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, placed the imperial crown, 
with absolute power, oil the head of 
Louis Napoleon. It is difficult to 
imagine the freedom of the press more 
fully established than it was in a coun- 
try where it proved itself adequate to 
overturn a dynasty ; and even the few 
extracts from the parliamentary de- 
bates contained in these pages will 
demonstrate how thoroughly the inde- 
pendence of the tribune was secured. 
Yet with all these advantages, alike 
social and political, with which it was 
attended, the Government of the Re- 
storation, from first to last, was the 
object of the most impassioned and 
persevering hostility in France: the 
leading members of the Opposition, in 
and out of Parliament, were engaged 
in a ceaseless conspiracy to overturn 
it by all means, legal or illegal ; and 
though, in the final struggle, it ap- 
peared as the aggressor, yet it was so 
in form, and not in reality. The 
Grown was driven to the desperate 
expedient of a coup d'etat, because the 
parliamentary opposition had brought 
matters to such a pass that the govern- 
ment could no longer be carried on 
without an entire .abandonment of the 
prerogative — just as the weaker state is 
often forced to be the first to commence 
hostilities, from the ceaseless pacific 
encroachments of tho stronger. 

115. Without doubt this general and 
long-continued hostility is in some de- 
gree to be ascribed to the disastrous 
circumstances which had preceded the 
return of the ancient kings. Though 
the Bourbons were in no degree im- 
plicated in the wars of the Revolu- 
tion, and, on the contrary, had dono 
their utmost to avert them, yet they 
were never able to get over the ob- 
loquy cast upon them, in common esti- 


mation, of having succeeded to tho 
throne in consequence of the greatest 
external calamities France had ever 
known. It was notorious that they 
had approached Paris in tho rear of 
the allied armies; that, but for tho 
overthrow of the national arms, they 
would never have ascended the throne. 
Indescribable was the mischief which 
this uii fortunate circumstance did to 
the royal cause. “ Post hoc ergo prop- 
ter hoc ” is a rule of thought sufficient- 
ly common with mankind under any 
circumstances; and when the events 
which fortune had placed in close jux- 
taposition were the double capture of 
Paris and the replacing of the apeient 
dynasty on the throne, it was no won- 
der that they were generally considered 
to be cause and effect. In vain did 
the Royalist writers observe that tho 
Bourbons were not responsible for tho 
wars of the Empire ; that they were 
undertaken by a usurper, in opposi- 
tion to their interest and against their 
will ; that they were not brought in 
contact with them till the defeats had 
been experienced, and then interfered 
only to mitigate their effects, and ob- 
tain better terms for tho vanquished 
than they otherwise could have gained. 
All this, how true and just soever, was 
as nothing in assuaging the soreness of 
the public mind : the Count d’ Artois 
had first appeared with Schwartzen- 
berg’s army; Tonis XVIII. had en- 
tered Paris the day after Blucher 
and Wellington; his ministers had 
signed the treaties abandoning tho 
frontier of the Rhine, — and that was 
enough. 

ll(j. The national disasters which 
preceded the fall of Napoleon, how- 
ever, might in the progress of time 
have come to be forgotten, had tho 
Government of the Restoration been 
able to continue tho system of uni- 
versal conquest, and of making war 
maintain war, which he so success- 
fully pursued. . But, unfortunately 
for them, though fortunately for the 
world, this had become impossible. 
The memory of the double capture of 
Paris operated as a continual restraint, 
if not upon the wishes of the people, 
at least on the measures of Govern- 
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m cut ; tlic Germanic Confederation 
stood read3 r with four hundred thou- 
sand men to check any attempt to 
cross the Rhine. So far from pursu- 
ing schemes of foreign conquest, the 
wisest and most far-seeing govern- 
ments, after 1815, were employed with 
anxious schemes to avert a third cap- 
ture of the capital, by surrounding 
Paris with a girdle of detached forts. 
As much as this prudential awe was a 
blessing to the other states of Europe, 
hy averting the scourge of war, which 
had so often been let loose upon them 
from behind the iron frontier of France, 
did it augment the difficulty of govern- 
ing and retaining in subjection its gal- 
lant 'and aspiring inhabitants. For 
the first time for two centuries, the 
French were kept in a state of compul- 
sory peace. This was not only the 
utmost violence to the warlike propen- 
sities which in every age have been 
their great characteristic, but in an 
especial manner imposed a harrier to 
the passions which brought about and 
were fostered by the Revolution. 

117. The grand object and moving 
power in that convulsion was individ- 
ual ambition. Their cry was not for 
liberty/ hut equality: their object was 
not that every man should be left in 

} >oace to enjoy the fruits of his toil in 
tis own sphere of life, hut that every 
man should he elevated into a sphere 
above that in which he had been born 
and bred. Hence the animosity against 
the aristocracy, whether of rank or 
talent, by which it was characterised 
through all its phases, and the outcry 
for an equal division of property, 
which was gratified by the Revolution- 
ary law of succession. Napoleon, well 
aware of the strength of this passion, 
and the extent to which it had been 
fanned by the marvellous glory won 
and fortunes made by jdebeian ability 
during the Revolution, contrived to 
avoid the difficulty, and avert the 
tempest from his own head, by turn- 
ing it upon those of his neighbours ; 
and hence his constant affirmation that 
conquest was to him the condition of 
existence, and that the moment he 
ceased to advance he would begin to 
decline. So great was the difficulty of 


governing revolutionary France with- 
out the aid of foreign war to drain off 
the national passions, that it is more 
than doubtful whether the vast genius 
and iron hand of Napoleon would have 
been equal to the task. Certain it is 
that he shrank from undertaking it. 
To the Bourbons, with inferior ability, 
and without the prestige of his name, 
was left the difficult duty of govern- 
ing France when in a state of compul- 
sory peace, and coercing the strength 
of the Revolution without any gra- 
tification to its passions. It is not 
surprising that they failed in the at- 
tempt. 

118. Chateaubriand was so well aware 
of the difficulty of it, that he undertook 
the Spanish contest mainly to avoid 
it, by reviving the passion for war in 
France, and contemplated breaking 
through the treaties of Vienna, and 
establishing Bourbon monarchies in 
South America, to afford a vent to the 
ardent desires of his countrymen. So 
great was the effect of the Duke d’An- 
gouleme’s expedition upon the feelings 
of the. French, that it had wellnigh 
established the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon on the throne : fol- 
lowed by the regaining the frontier of 
the Rhine, it would unquestionably 
have done so. The expedition to Al- 
giers was undertaken with the same 
view ; and it was to have been follow- 
ed, as already mentioned, by an at- 
tempt at a coalition of the Continental 
powers against England, which was to 
have been stripped of Hanover, out of 
which Holland and Prussia were to 
have been indemnified for the loss of 
Belgium and the Rhenish provinces. 
Had this project been adopted, and 
proved successful, it is more than pro- 
bable that Henry Y. would liavo been 
on the throne of France at this mo- 
ment, and all its subsequent convul- 
sions would have been prevented. lf 

119. That such a breach of the trea- 
ties of Vienna would have been a fla- 
grant violation of national faith, and 
a most ungrateful return for the aid 
given to the house of Bourbon during 
the war, is sufficiently evident. But, 
considered in reference to the mere in- 
terests of that dynasty, it must be re- 
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garded in a different light. It promised 
.stability to that Government, if stabil- 
ity can ever be acquired by acts obvi- 
ously based on injustice. Before we ab- 
solutely condemn Chateaubriand and 
Polignac for entertaining such pro- 
jects, wc must recollect the situation 
in which they were placed, and the 
•country they had to govern, when 
'placed at the helm of affairs after the 
Revolution. Passionately thirsting for 
•military glory, and looking back with 
idolatrous veneration to the recent 
period when so much of it had been 
acquired, the French suddenly found 
themselves stript of, and without the 
means of regaining it. Universally 
•desirous of individual elevation, the 
great majority of them were destitute 
•of the means of obtaining it : panting 
for wealth, they were without com- 
merce ; sighing for territorial distinc- 
tion, they were without land ; colonies 
they had next to none, for they had 
•lost them all during the war, and re- 
gained few on the peace ; foreign com- 
merce, domestic industry, were only 
beginning slowly to recover under the 
tutelary arms of the Bourbons from 
the disasters of the Revolution. The 
soil of France, almost entirely divided 
among iive millions of separate pro- 
prietors, could afford scarce the means 
-of the most wretched subsistence to 
any of its owners. Thus the ambition 
and necessities of thirty millions of 
men were thrown back upon the Gov- 
ernment; and even the thirty thou- 
sand commissions in the army, and 
hundred and thirty thousand civil sit- 
uations at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment in the Tuileries, were as nothing 
among such a multitude. Each place 
given away made one ungrateful and 
three discontented. Thus a change of 
dynasty came to be desired in France, 
after the Restoration had existed a few 
yegrs, from the same reason which in- 
variably, after a similar period, renders 
an administration unpopular in Great 
Britain — viz., the multitude of expec- 
tants who are kept out of place. And 
this pressure was much more strongly 
felt in France than it has ever yet been 
in Great Britain, from the want of the 
•invaluaole vent which extensive colo- 


nics and an immense foreign commerce 
have so long afforded to the ceaseless 
energy of tne inhabitants of the latter 
country. France, with a weak and dis- 
credited Government, was left, without 
commerce or colonies, in presence of 
the most formidable of all domestic 
foes — a mass of revolutionary energy 
and educated indigence. 

120. Had the aristocracy survived 
in France, as it did in England, the 
storms of the Revolution, it would 
perhaps have been possible for the 
Government to have withstood these 
difficulties, because the press, and with 
it public opinion, would have been di- 
vided, and then a counterpoise to the 
excesses of one party might have been 
found in the determination of the other. 
But as the aristocracy had to all prac- 
tical purposes been destroyed during 
the Revolution, and the House of Peers 
was little more than an assembly of 
titled placemen, this important ele- 
ment in national stability was awant- 
ing. The vast majority of the press 
was on one side, and hostile to the 
Government, simply because tlie vast 
majority of its readers were, from tho 
causes which have been mentioned, 
leagued together for its overthrow. So 
far from being a preservative against 
error, the journals had become the 
greatest possible propagators of it, for 
they incessantly re-echoed its delu- 
sions, and gave additional publicity to 
its misrepresentations. Pleading in 
open court is an admirable thing, if 
both sides are heard ; but if one side 
only is allowed to speak, justice will 
be better administered if it is left to 
the charge of the judge. In Franco 
one side only was allowed to speak, for 
there was no party to fee the other 
side. The Royalist journals, though 
conducted with much energy and abil- 
ity, and often adorned by the genius of 
the greatest men in France, could not 
produce any lasting impression on the 
nation, simply because they had so few 
readers — because the classes were so 
limited in number, and so impoverish- 
ed in fortune, whose interests or feel- 
ings led them to take in their effusions. 
Whoever will reflect on this circum- 
stance, and observe how entirely in 
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Great Britain tlie balance of parties is 
preserved by that free discussion on all 
sides which results from the existence 
of great and opposite nearly balanced 
parties in the State, will readily per- 
ceive what important effects must 
have resulted in France from the 
concentration of nearly all the argu- 
ment and all the declamation on one 
side. 

121. In these circumstances the only 
bond of union left which could have 
united the higher and lower orders 
was that of a common Religion, and 
its precepts were the only effective 
restraint which could have been im- 
posed on the national passions. But 
as if everything had conspired to ren- 
der impossible the establishment of 
freedom in that country, the influence 
of this mighty agent was not only lost 
to its cause, but turned over to the 
other side. Revolutions are often the 
consequence of a diseased state of the 
public mind, and they occur at times 
and under circumstances when there 
are no real grievances either to justify 
or explain them. The mahuly in 
France was mainly owing, in the first 
instance, to the intolerant domination 
of the Roman Catholics ; the move- 
ment in 1789 was more against the 
altar than the throne. Voltaire was its 
apostle rather than Rousseau. Free- 
dom of thought, intellectual liberty, 
the birthright of man and the chief 
spring of human improvement, was 
their great aspiration. So strong was 
this feeling that it survived all the 
changes of the Revolution: the Jes- 
uits were the objects of antiquated 
dread, when they should have been 
perhaps rather an object of pity ; and 
the Church was regarded os the worst 
enemy of freedom, even when, stript 
of their property, cast down from 
their station, its members had become 
state pensioners, nineteen -twentieths 
of whom were “passing rich on forty 
pounds a-year.” Bytxie concurrent 
voice of all the annalists and histori- 
ans of the time, the unpopularity of 
Charles X., and the combination of 
parties against him, which ultimately 
produced the coup dUtat of July 1830, 
was mainly owing to the advances 


which the priests made during his 
reign, and the belief that their influ- 
ence in secret ruled the determina- 
tions of Government. Incalculable 
were the effects of this jealousy of the 
sacerdotal power, this divorce of the 
cause of order from that of religion. 
“God and the King” was no longer 
the cry of the French monarchy ; the 
throne and the altar were severed in 
general thought. The example of 
Great Britain, where the union of 
these great principles has in every 
age produced such important effects 
in upholding the cause of freedom and 
order, is sufficient to prove what must 
have resulted from their entire separa- 
tion in Franco. 

122. Tn addition to all this, there 
was another circumstance also, a con- 
sequence of the disruption of all moral 
principles at the Revolution, which 
had throughout the whole Restoration 
an important effect in rendering the 
populace of towns ungovernable dur- 
ing pacific periods, and which, when 
the conflict commenced, operated with 
decisive and fatal effect against the 
Government. This was the multitude 
of natural children who had come to 
form part of the population of the 
metropolis, and all the other great 
towns in the country. From the sta- 
tistical tables, published by authority 
of the French Government in that 
magnificent work, the Statistiquc da 
la France , it appears that in them all 
the proportion was about two legiti- 
mate to one illegitimate; in other 
words, the natural children formed a 
third of the entire population. Ac- 
cordingly, M. Dupin says that “every 
third child you sec in the streets of 
Paris is a bastard.” In London tlio 
proportion is one in thirty-six — the 
effect, it is to bo feared, of the im- 
mense mass of promiscuous concubin- 
age which there prevails, under ci»- 
cumstances where a law of nature 
renders an increase of the population 
from that source impossible. Social 
and political writers have hitherto 
considered the state of things chiefly 
in reference to the index it affords to 
the state of public morality ; but the 
example of France proves that it is 
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also attended with most important him at once from tlic burden and affcc- 
e fleets in a political point of view.* tions of a father. The effect of a third 
123. Foundlings and natural chil- of the entire population in great towns 
dren do not always remain children ; being composed of persons of this un- 
thoy grow up to be men and women, steady and dangerous description can- 
Whcn they do so, in what state do not be over-estimated, and nas never 
they find themselves ? For the most yet received due consideration, 
part ignorant of tlicir parents, and 124. There were in 1830 about a 
bred up in infancy at a distance from million of persons in Paris and tlio 
tho place of their birth, and without villages in its immediate vicinity. A 
the education of the parental roof, third of this number, or three hundred 
they are at the age of puberty thrown and thirty thousand persons, were bas- 
into society without any of the safe- tards, without either property, rela- 
guards which under other circumstan- tions, domestic education, or hopes of 
ces afford a barrier against the imlul- succession. A fourth of these, or 
goncoof the passions, whether political eighty thousand men, were capable of 
or personal. In the female portion it bearing arms. Here, then, was con- 
is easy to foresee the result : a soubrette stantly in Paris a mass of eighty thou- 
speedily finds herself a mother, and sand combatants, utterly destitute of 
gets (piit of lior offspring by deposit- all the restraints which in tho case of 
ing it in the basket of the foundling other men affect the passions, and 
hospital, in the, same way in which ready at any time to join in any 
she herself had been deposited. But tumult which promised to overturn 
what comes of the hoys ? The answer the Government, and open to them 
is obvious. An “ enfant trouve do the agreeable prospect of immediate 
Paris ” at a certain age turns into a plunder and ultimate command of tho 
“gamin de Paris,” just as naturally, country. Truly the sins of the Re- 
aml almost as necessarily, as a clirysa- volution had come home to roost ; 
lis after a certain time becomes a but- Paris had become ungovernable, from 
terfly. It is impossible it can be tin; effect of the very licence of man- 
otlienvise. Without known parents liers which the Revolution had intro- 
or relations, uneducated in infancy, duceil. And it was ill such a city, 
destitute of property, incapable of sue- and in presence of such a force, that 
cession, he is liberated from all the Prince Polignae thought he was quite 
restraints which in the case of other safe in hazarding a coup d'etat with 
mon act as a restraint on the passions, eleven thousand men, one - half of 
Paternity even, that powerful moulder whom could alone be trusted, eight 
of the feelings, has littlo effect on pieces of cannon, and four rounds of 
him ; the foundling hospital relieves grape-shot to each ! 

* Legitimate and Illegitimate Births in the three principal Cities in 
France, prom 1825 to 1831. 



l'AHIS. 

Lyons. 

liOHDXAt.'X. | 


Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Legit. 

Illcgit. 

Legit, 

Illcgit. 

1825 

19,214 

10.039 

3354 

1065 

2375 

1J70 

1826 

19,4(58 

10,502 

3(537 

2022 

25(53 

1214 

1827 

19,414 

10,392 

3547 

2093 

2508 

1164 

1828 

19,12(5 

10,475 

3712 

1966 

2520 

1288 

1829 

18,568 

9,953 

3548 

i 1980 

2488 

1156 

1S30 

18,580 

10,007 

3361 

1 1886 

2594 

1239 

1831 

19,152 

10,378 

3550 

1940 

2441 

1270 


— Statist ique de la -FYaacg—Populution, pp. 421, 400. 

Foundlings over all Franco, 1831 to 1835, .... 618,849 

Total births in same period, 4,874,778 

Or somewhat more than 1 to 8. It is in the great towns the natural children are so numer-- 
ous; in tho country they arc comparatively rxre.—Statietique de la France — Administration 
Publique, pp. 89, 143, 227. 
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125. In truth, the evils arising from 
this prodigious accumulation of na- 
tural children in a densely -peopled 
and corrupted metropolis were so great, 
that they would have worked out their 
natural result in overturning a free, 
and establishing in its stead a despotic 
government, were it not for a very 
curious circumstance, which in a con- 
siderable degree counteracted their per- 
nicious tendency. This was, that the 
foundlings were for the most part not 
brought up at Paris. The directors 
of the foundling hospitals wisely sent 
the greater portion to the country to 
he nursed; and so great was the mun- 
her of children which there required 
to he provided for, that wet-nurses 
came up to Paris from the whole coun- 
try round, to the. distance of a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred miles, got 
the children away with them, and were 
soon to be seen walking on the roads 
from Paris with the little innocents 
on their backs. Arrived at home, the. 
foundling was almost always carefully 
tended: the allowance from the hos- 
pital was sufficiently large to form a 
considerable addition to the earnings 
of the family; natural affection soon 
came to the aid of interested motives ; 
the little stranger was bred lip with 
his foster brothers aud sisters; when 
he grew up, he sat at the same board, 
played at the same games, attended 
the same school, aud shared the same 
bed; and so strong was the attach- 
ment which thus sprang up among 
the playmates, that the recall of the 
little strangers by the hospital was re- 
garded as the most dreadful misfortune 
by the whole family. So keenly do the 
foster-mothers feel the severance, that 
they have been seen running for days 
together beside the caravan which car- 
ried away their little ones, entreating 
with piteous cries to get them hack, 
and offering to keep them for nothing* 

* M. de Lamartine made a most interest- 
ing speech on the subject in the Chamber of 
Deputies, on 80th April 1838. “ Demandez 

A votre propre coeur, demandez-le A ces con- 
voia presque funbbres de ces enfants expa- 
tries, que nous rencontrons par longues flies 
sur nos routes,— le front pAli, les yeux 
mouillte, les visages monies, et qui semblent 
interroger les passants du regard etdemandor 
A quel supplice on les mine. Demandez*le 


It is estimated that ten thousand chil- 
dren are in this way annually sent out 
of Paris to he nursed in the country, 
and out of the corruption of cities is 
poured a pure stream of life, into the 
country. Yet is this alleviation of the 
evil greater in appearance than reality ; 
for the foundlings, when they grow up, 
even though trained to rural labour, 
find they cannot, from the want of con- 
siderable proprietors, find employment 
in the country; they have no little 
freehold of one or two acres, like their 
foster brothers and sisters, whereon to 
exert their hands; the destitution of 
their situation at length breaks upon 
them, and they in general are driven 
to take refuge, in the crowd of towns, 
to conceal their descent and procure 
subsistence. 

126. In justice to the people of 
Paris, however, it must be observed 
that their distress had, towards the 
latter years of the Restoration, come 
to be such, that a convulsion of some 
sort was almost unavoidable. The de- 
cline of the material comforts of the 
working classes, from the effects of the 
Revolution, had been incessant, and 
had now reached an alarming height. 
The prosperity which existed was con- 
fined entirely to the bourgeois or trad- 
ing classes. Between 1789 and 1840, 
the supply of animal food for tlic me- 
tropolis had not materially increased, 
although, during the same period, the 
number of inhabitants had doubled, 
having advanced from 500,000 to 
1,000,000; in other words, the share 
falling, on an average, to each inha- 
bitant, had sunk to a half of its for- 
mer amount. The annual consump- 

(j’ai et 6 vingt fois temoin nioi-mSme do ces 
lamentables executions)— dcmandcz-le A cet 
enfant quo votre gendarmerie vient onlever 
de force A oelle qui a etc jusque-lA sa infers, 
et qui sc cramponne A la porte de la chaumt- 
fere, (lont on vient l'armcher pour jainais ! 
Demandez-le A ces pauvres meres qui coureAt 
de chez elles chez le Maire, de chez le Mniro 
A la prefecture, pour fair rgvoquer l’ordre in- 
flexible; qui, ne pouvant se decider A le voir 
partir, prennent rengagement de le nourrir 
gratuitement; qui le livrent quelquefois au 
conducteur du convoi, puls, se repentant, 
courent A pied iusqu’A vingt ou trente lieues 
aprfes lui, pour le redemanaer et le rappnrter 
dans leurs bras .” — (Euvree de Lamartine — , 
Tribune et Politique, i. 149, 150. 
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tion of beef, by each inhabitant of widespread disasters occasioned by the 
Paris, was in 1830 little more than Revolution. 

half of what it was before the Revolu- 127. It appears, at first sight, no 
tion broke out in 1789 : in the former easy matter to account for this rapid 
period it was 24 kilogrammes, in the deterioration in the condition of the 
latter it was 47.* Even including the working classes in France, and espe- 
richcst rural districts of France, tho daily in its capital, when it is rccol- 
consumption in Paris of animal food lected that by far the greatest part of 
had sensibly declined during the Re- the landed property of the country was 
storation: in 1816, though a year of divided amongst them during the Re- 
uncommon distress, it was 62 kilo- volution, and that since tho Restora- 
grammes per head ; in 1833 it was tion the country had been constantly 
only 55.+ Compared witli the situa- at peace, and its imports and exports 
tion of the working classes in England, had both increased nearly a half. But 
the condition of those in France is a little consideration must be sufficient 
miserable in the extreme. The ani- to show that this division of the land 
mal food consumed on an average by was the very thing which had reduced 
each Frenchman is not a third of what the working classes, especially in towns, 
is eaten by an Englishman : in the to such a deplorable condition. Tho 
former country it is 20 kilogrammes great trade in every country, as Adam 
in a year; in the latter, 68. Each Smith long ago observed, is that be- 
Frencliman consumes on an average tween the town and the country; in 
sixteen ounces of wheaten bread a-day. Great Britain, even with its compara- 
eaeh Englishman thirty-two; the for- tively narrow territory and gigantic 
mer one ounce and two -thirds of meat, commerce, the home trade is double 
the latter six ounces. The difference that of all the branches of foreign trade 
would be incredible, were it not sub- put together. When the landed aris- 
stantiated down to the minutest par- tocracy was destroyed in France, tho 
ticulars by the admirable statistical church hierarchy confiscated, and two- 
returns obtained by the French Gov- thirds of the property of the fundhold- 
ernment, and arranged with consum- ers swept away, by far the greatest part 
mate skill, in that magnifieeut hook, of the home market for the industry 
the Statist ique de la France , published of towns was annihilated. Scarce any 
at Paris during the reign of Louis Phil- purchasers of the luxuries of the me- 
ippe, a work which speaks as much tropol is, the silks of Lyons, or the finer 
for the powers of administration and cotton goods of Rouen, were to be found 
research possessed by the French pco- hut in the employes of Government, 
pie, and the public spirit of their Gov- the diplomatic body, and strangers 
eminent, as its contents do as to the whom the splendour of Paris had at- 


* POPULATION AND CONSUMPTION OF ANIMAL FOOD IN PARIS DURING THE 
following Years: — 


Years. 

Population, 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

1789 

524, 1S6 

70,000 

18,000 

120,000 

850,000 

1812 

622, IW0 

72,208 

6,929 

76,154 

347,668 

1830 

885,558 

71,034 

16,439 

73,947 

864,875 

1840 

1,000,000 

71,718 

20,684 

73,113 

437,850 


—Rapport par la Commission Royal? , Aug. 31, 1841 ; and Mounier, Stat. de la France . ii. 

IK, 201. 

f Consumption of Animal Food in the Northern Departments. 


Year. 

Population of northern 
Department. 

Kilogrammes 

consumed. 

Proportion 
per head. 

1816 

1,193,000 

74,896,871 

62L78 

1820 

1,184,000 

77,030,907 

60.28 

1833 

1,532,783 

85,630,686 ■ 

55.86 


—Stat. de la France (Archives Stat. ), 203, 219. 
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troctcd within its walls ! The five or six 
millions of landed proprietors among 
whom the territory of France had come 
to be divided, the majority of whom 
had not five pounds a-year of annual 
'income, while only 6684 had an income 
above £400 a-year, could not by possi- 
bility furnish any market for the luxu- 
ries or manufactures of the great cities. 
The utmost which the vast majority of 
them could do, was to maintain them- 
selves in the most economical and mis- 
erable manner.* 

128. This extraordinary and unparal- 
leled division of land in that country, 
the result in .the first instance of the 
confiscation, and next of the equal law 
of succession established at the Revo- 
lution, operated to the prejudice of the 
industiy of towns in two ways. In the 
first place, it deprived the artisans and 
producers of all the finer or more costly 
fabrics, of the vast market for their pro- 
duce, which they should, and, but for 


these confiscations, would have found 
in the surplus produce of the labour of 
the country, and in the wants of its 
labourers. It was all eaten up at home, 
and scarce any was left for them. In 
the next place, by extinguishing the 
class of employers of rural labour in 
the country, and vesting the land in 
hands so miserably indigent that they 
could hardly support themselves, far 
less give employment to others, it ne- 
cessarily threw a crowd of workmen 
from the country into the great towns 
in quest of employment. How could 
the 3,500,000 proprietors having from 
£2 to £8 each a-year from their pro- 
perties, find money to employ labour- 
ers on their little patches of ground ? 
or employment on them if they had 
the money? The thing is obviously 
out of the question ; and so vast and 
universal was tin* effect of this circum- 
stance during the Restoration, that it 
appears from a report + of the Minister 


* The separate properties contained in the Tax-oflicc books in France were, in 

1815, 10,083,751 

1820 10,200,003 

1835, 10,803,520 

But as several properties in different places often belong to one owner, the Government 
authorities calculated hi 1835 that there were 5,440,703 separate landed proprietors in France. 
There are 43,000,000 hectares (107,500,000 acres) of cultivable land in France; being about 
20 acres on an average to each proprietor. They arc thus distributed : — 

2,602,705 have an income of 50 francs, or £2 a-year. 

875,997 . . . . 100 . . 4 

757,120 . . 200 . . 8 

369,603 . . . . 300 . . 12 

342,082 .. 500 .. 20 

276,615 .. 1000 40 

170,570 . . . . 2000 . . 80 

23,777 .. .. 5000 .. 200 

16,598 .. .. 10,000 .. 400 

6,684 . . above 10,000 above 400 

—Slat, de la France— Agricult., p. 179 ; Mounier and Rubiuhon, StaL.de la France , L 101. 


t Average Annual Produce op France in Grain Crops, &c., and 
Areas on which Grown. 


Ckreai. Crop*. 

PROUircp. 

i Areas. 

Hectolitres. j Or Quartern 

Hectares. 

Or Acres. 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Maize, 

Meslin, 

Spelt, 




69,154,463 

16,444,030 

48,899,652 

27,772,613 

7,610,280 

11,824,914 

132,055 

23,051,484 

5,481,316 

16,277,884 

9,257,534 

2,543,423 

3,941,304 

44,015 

6,546,869 

1,164,632 

3,000,623 

2,573,100 

631,194 

910,426 

4,733 

14,000,000 

3.032.000 
7,614,262 

7.660.000 
1,534,231 

2.342.000 
9,781 

Total in Cereal Crops, . 

„ Potatoes, . 

„ Buckwheat, 

181,842,079 

96,180,714 

676,321 

60,597,954 

82,060,240 

1,439,122 

13,831,877 

920,689 

651,286 

32,800,000 

2,880,000 

1,564,000 


—Statistique de la Front*— Agriculture, pp. 187, 241; and Mouniza, L 809-313. 
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129. Small as is the produce of the 
soil, under the present system of cul- 
tivation and division of property in 
France, in proportion to the extent of 
arable land in the country, the propor- 
tion of that produce which is really 
enjoyed by the owners and cultivators 
of the soil is still smaller. Such is 
the weight of the direct taxes, rendered 
, unavoidable by the known impossibil- 
! ity of levying an adequate- revenue by 
i the indirect, and such the magnitude 
of the burdens attaching to the soil in 
the shape of government taxes, interest 
j of mortgages, expenses of conveyances 
■ and judicial sales, and law charges 
i consequent on its division among such 
! a prodigious multitude of separate pro- 
! prietors, that not a th ird of the entire 
! produce of the land remains at the dis- 
! posal of the proprietors. The land-tax is 
| about 300, 000, 000 francs (£1 2, 000, 000) 

' annually. The mortgages oil the land 
amount to the enormous sum of 
1 1,000,000,000 francs, or £440, 000, 000; 
the interest of which, with the relative 
charges, is 600,000,000 francs, or 
£24,000,000. The law expenses con- 
nected with the judicial sales and 
transfers of landed property cost an- 
nually 200,000,000 francs (£8,000,000) 
inorc.f This leaves only 480,000,000 
francs, or £19,200,000, to be enjoyed 
by the 5,500,000 proprietors of land, 

* In ten years, from 1831 to 1840, there were imported into 
France, 340, 1S1 horses — or annual average. 

Exported, 71,973— or annually, 

Cavalry horses bought abroad in 1S31, 

Which cost 17,808,313 francs, or £712,000. 

Do. bought in 184S, 

Which cost 23,138,253 francs, or £920,000. 

— Statist iqvc de la France — Agriculture, pp. 127, 210; Mounier, ii. 110. 

t The enormous taxes levied on succession and transfer of land in France, and the law 
expenses consequent on them among such an immense body of small proprietors, is one of 
the greatest evils bequeathed to France by the confiscations of the Revolution. In 1837 and 
1838, the number of properties transferred in France by compulsory sale and succession, 
and the sums realised by them to the exchequer, stood as follows : — 


of tlieTntcrior in 1829, tliat the average 
produce of grain crops was under two 
quarters an acre, there being 32, 800, 000 
■acres under cereal crops, and their en- 
tire produce 60,597,000 quarters. In 
England, the average produce of grain 
■crops is two quarters and live bushels ; 
•and in .Scotland, with a much inferior 
climate and soil, three quarters. In 
France, the entire profits of cultivation 
from 124,000,000 acres arc £63,000,000 
annually, or not quite ten shillings an 
acre ; while in England, during the 
period from 1815 to 1831, 32,332,000 
acres under cultivation yielded an- 
nually £45, 753,000 of rent, being about 
£1, 8s. an aero, besides the proiit of 
the farmer (probably 12s. more) — in 
all, £2; being just Font TIM ks that 
yielded by a similar space under culti- 
vation in France! And so far has this 
w retched system gone in destroying the 
class of respectable farmers in France, 
that the great military monarchy which 
in 1812 sent 100,000 horses into Rus- 
sia, and in 1815, from its own resources 
alone, produced the 18,000 splendid 
cavalry which, at Waterloo, all but re- 
placed Napoleon on the imperial throne, 
was, at the close of the Restoration, 
obliged to ini [tort annually from 37,000 
to 40,000 horses to mount the cavalry, 
at an expense of seven or eight hundred 
thousand pounds.* 


38,1(54 

7,997 

37,038 

37,643 


Year. | 

So. of .1 ml. 
Sale*. 

Produce of Tns. i 

Successions. 

Produce of Tax. J 

1837 

1838 

1,163,626 

1,176,563 

79,348,552 fr., or £3,214,000 i 
85,622,449 „ 3,428,000 j 

522,221 

502,389 

30,764,124 fr., or £1,234,000 
32,738,013 „ 1,309,000 


— . Rapport du Minislre dcs Finances, 1839; Mounier, i. 130, 181. 

Value of lands transferred in France from 1825 to 1835 > 

By inheritance, . . . 9,817,287,867 francs, or £372,000,000 nearly. 

By gift, .... 2,145,190,412 „ 85,800,000 „ 

By sale, voluntary and judicial, . 11,885,790,262 „ 475,000,000 „ 

—Tableau du Ministrc des Finances (M. Martin), 1837 ; Mounier, i. 111. 
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or less than four founds a-year 
each proprietor. On this mise- 
rable pittance are to lie maintained 
24,000,000 persons engaged in tlic 
cultivation of the soil! In those cir- 
cumstances, it is not suiprising that 
there is so little surplus produce loft 
to be employed ill encouraging the in- 
dustry of the four millions of persons 
who inhabit thirty-nine of its princi- 
pal towns, including Paris : the only 
thing to be wondered at is, how the 
rural inhabitants can exist at all. In 
fact, they could not do so were it 
not that, as is the case with the 
ryots of Hindostan, or the fellahs 
of Egypt, necessity had taught them j 
the means of supporting life upon the 
smallest possible amount of subsist- 
ence. 

130. Not only does this ruinous di- 
vision of land, and consequent impo- 
verishment of the rural population, 
preclude the possibility of any improve- 
ment in tlic cultivation of the soil, or 
the commencement of any undertak- 
ings which require capital to carry 
them on, but it operates in the most 
serious manner, and with overwhelm- 
ing force, upon the urban population. 
Unable to find employment in the 
country, the rural inhabitants, who 
have not land enough to maintain 
them and their families, are driven by 
necessity to take refuge in the great 
towns, where alone there is any regu- 
lar provision established for the poor. 
In the rural districts there is none. 
Thus the towns, and especially the 
capital, become burdened with an im- 
mense mass of needy persons, clamo- 
rous for bread, who have permanently 
left the country, and taken up their 
abode there, in search of employment, 
legal relief, or charity. This evil is 
felt, in a certain degree, in all the 
great cities of old and long-civilised 
communities ; but it was experienced 
in an extraordinary manner in France, 
in consequence of the combination of 
circumstances which had deprived la- 
bour of its ordinary encouragement in 
the country, and driven it into the 
great towns. And when there, the 
same circumstances deprived it of the 
employment which it otherwise would 


have found in the expenditure of the 
nobility and wealthy landed proprie- 
tors ; for their estates were all swept 
away, and divided among a swarm of 
indigent peasants, who, so far from 
having any surplus produce to expend 
on the luxuries, could barely hud the 
means of existence in tlieir own habi- 
tations. 

131. Two other circumstances, of 
overwhelming importance, contributed 
in a powerful manner to the same dis- 
astrous result. The first of these was 
the almost entire destruction of com- 
mercial and manufacturing capital in 
France, from tlic profuse issue of 
assignats during the Revolution, the 
confiscation of two-thirds of the na- 
tional debt at one blow in 1797, and 
tlie long- continued stoppage of foreign 
commerce from the English blockade 
during the war. Such was the effect 
of these concurring circumstances, that 
almost the whole wealth existing in 
France in 1789 had been swept away, 
and tlie only capital which existed in 
the country was in the hands of a few 
bankers, who had made fortunes dur- 
ing the terrible game of hazard of tlie 
Revolution, and a great number of 
tradesmen, wlio had made money from 
the expenditure of the Government 
employes, tlie diplomatic body, and 
the alfiuence of strangers since tlie 
pence. The second circumstance which 
told with disastrous effect upon the 
national industry was the loss of near- 
ly all its colonies, partly by tlie insane, 
emancipation of the negroes, in 1790, 
in St Domingo, and partly from the 
English conquests during the war. 
When it is recollected that the colony 
of St Domingo was in so flourishing a 
state in 1789, that its exports to France 
were to the value of 119,000,000 francs 
or £5,000,000 sterling nearly, and 
its imports 189,000,000 francs, or 
£7,567,000 ; and that the trade be- 
tween the two countries maintained 
1600 vessels and 27,000 sailors— more 
than double the trade of the whole 
West India islands to Great Britain at 
this time, — it may be conceived how 
serious has been the loss to the mother 
country from the train of disasters 
which has deprived her of this in- 
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valuable vent for its surplus popula- 
tion. 

132. The result of this disastrous 
combination of circumstances was an 
extreme, and to the poor most ruin- 
ous, degradation of situation in the 
labouring classes. Excessive competi- 
tion was the grand characteristic of 
the period which succeeded the Re- 
volution. It pervaded all classes, pen- 
etrated all ranks, affected all situa- 
tions. Ill the more elevated in station 
or affluent in circumstances, it ap- 
peared in an unbounded and insati- 
able thirst for (Sovernment employ- 
ments ; in the burgher class, in an in- 
cessant straggle for business; in the 
working, in a terrific strife for em- 
ployment. In all it was produced by 
one cause, perfectly sufficient to ex- 
plain the phenomenon, and of univer- 
sal application — viz., absolute inabil- 
ity to procure a livelihood in any other 
way The middle and working classes 
liad cast down the barriers which here- 
tofore had guarded with unjust and 
jealous care the exclusive domain of the 
aristocracy; the portals were thrown 
open to all, but the multitude which 
rushed in at tlio vacant entrance en- 
countered a still greater difficulty in 
the struggle with each other. Multi- 
tudes were pressed to death or trodden 
under foot in the strife at the door- 
way; those whose robust frames en- 
abled them to make good their en- 
trance, found themselves, when they 
hail got in, squeezed and jostled by a 
clamorous crowd in as needy circum- 
stances as themselves. There was not 
a single trade, profession, or employ- 
ment which was not choked by multi- 
tudes threefold greater than could be 
provided for.* To such a length did 

* In Faria, in 1841, there were 105,087 per- 
sons admitted iuto the public hospitals, of 
whom 15,583 died there. Tlic total deaths in 
the metropolis in that year were 24,524, so 
that nearly two-thirds of the deaths were in 
public hospitals . — Statist ique de la France 
( Administration Publique), 227. 

“ Que de d&astres! Les gros enpitaux 
dormant la victoire dans les guerres Indus- 
trielles, comrae les gros bataillons dans 
d’autres guerres, et le Laisskz-Faire abou- 
tissant, de la sorte, au plus odieux mono- 
pole; lea grandes exploitations ruinant.les 
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this go ill beating down the wages of 
labour and degrading the condition of 
the working classes, that the earnings 
of workmen in Paris were not half of 
those enjoyed during the same period 
in London, even when the difference 
in tlic price of provisions was taken 
into account; and two -thirds of its 
whole inhabitants died in public hos- 
pitals. 

133. Tlic causes which have been 
mentioned arose from such deep-rooted 
sources of evil, and were so obviously 
the consequence and punishment of 
tlu; sins of the first Revolution, that 
it is probable that no legislative mea- 
sures of any sort could nave afforded 
the nation any sensible relief. But in 
addition to all this there was a pecu- 
liar evil, felt with acute suffering by 
the working classes: they had not 
even the comfort of complaining. By 
the constitution of the Chamber of 
Deputies, as fixed at the Restoration 
and by the coup d'etat , 5th September 
1816, with the cordial concurrence of 
the Liberal party over all France, the 
working classes were entirely shut out 
of the representation. As the franchise 
was confined to those paying 300 francs 

petites; le commerce cn grand ruinant le 
petit; l'usure s’emparant peu & peu du sol; 
la fcodalite modeme pi re que Vancienne; la pro- 
priety foncifcre gruvee de plus d’un milliard, 
les artisans qui s'appartiennent faisant place 
aux ouvriers qui ne s'appartiennent pas : les 
capitaux s’engouffVant sous rimpulsiond*une 
avidite honteuse : tous les interets armes les 
tins contra les autres, les propriltaires des 
vignes centre les propriltaires des bois, les 
fabrieants de sucre de betteraves contre les 
colonies; les provinces du Midi contre celles 
du Nord, Bordeaux contre Paris: ici, des 
marchds qui s’engoigent, d&espoir du capi- 
talistc; lk, des ateliers qui se ferment, u6- 
sespoir de l’ouvrier; le proiytaire valet d’un 
millionaire, ou, cn cas de crise, cherchant 
son pain entre la rdvoltc et 1’aumOne ; le 
pere du pauvre allant k soixante ans mourir 
a rirdpital, et la fllle du pauvre forc£e de se 
prostituer k seize ans pour vivre, et le fils du ■ 
pauvre reduit k respirer, k sept ans, l’aii em- 
pest6 des filatures, pour ajouter au salaire de 
la famille : le lit du joumalier, imprevoyant 
par la mlsfere, horriblement ficond , et le pro- 
letariat mena$ant le royaume d’une inondation 
de mendiants. Voilk quel tableau pr&entait 
alors la society. Louis Blanc, Dix Ans de 
Louis Philippe , ill. 00, 01. A picture of the 
offects of revolution, by one or its most ar- 
dent supporters ! 
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(£12) of direct taxes, equivalent to 
about £20 in Great Britain, it was of 
course confined to the wealthier classes ; 
and as the landed aristocracy was al- 
most entirely destroyed, those wealthier 
classes were to be found only in the 
burgher or trading part of the com- 
munity, or the persons in the employ- 
ment of Government. The bourgeoisie , 
accordingly, was alone represented, ami 
they were under a hundred thousand 
in number, while the immense mass of 
the working class, who numbered above 
thirty millions, were wholly unrepre- 
sented. The Liberal press, being en- 
tirely under the direction of the 
burgher class, in whom power was 
substantially vested, afforded no vent 
for the sufferings of the Prolctaires t 
whatever it did to the discontent of 
the shopkee|)ers ; and thus society was 
in the most perilous of all states — with 
the passions of a revolution still burn- 
ing, the forms of representation in ex- 
istence, but the reality of class gov- 
ernment established. 

134. When so many causes tending 
to produce a disruption in society were 
in operation, and so many treacheries 
undermined the Government, the merit 
or demerit of the filial act by which 
the collision was induced is of com- 
paratively little importance. Sooner 
or later, and probably ere long, it 
must have come on. It has been al- 
ready stated that the Polignac Cab- 
inet acted most unwisely in making 
themselves even the aggressors on the 

S ublic liberties, and still more iinpru- 
ently in doing so with but inade- 
cpiate preparations for a contest. But 
if the question be put, whether the 
ordonnances were absolutely illegal, 
and justified the resistance they experi- 
enced ? a veiy different opinion must 
be formed. According to our ideas in 
England, where any invasion of estab- 
lished law, except by the act of the 
three branches of the legislature, is 
illegal, they unquestionably were a 
breach of the constitution. But that 
was not the constitution of France, 
either according to the letter of the 
Charter or the interpretation put up- 
on it by the united voice of the whole 

VOL. III. 


Liberal party in France. The 14tU 
article of that deed expressly recog- 
nised an overruling power to alter tluv 
constitution as residing in the sove- 
reign, to be exercised when the safety 
of the state imperatively required it. 
Thenceforward it was only a question 
of circumstances whether the existing 
state of affairs called for or warranted the 
cxcrei' c of that dictatorial power ; and 
it had repeatedly been exercised, under 
circumstances less critical than those in 
which Charles X. was at last placed, not 
only without any opposition from, but 
\v ! th the cordial and loud approbation 
of, -the whole Liberal party in France. 

135. When Napoleon fell, after the 
Hundred Days, and a new legislature 
required to be convoked, the deputies 
existing when he landed at Cannes 
were not summoned, but a royal or- 
donnance was issued on 13th July 
establishing the representation on an 
entirely new basis ; and on that foot- 
ing the Chamber assembled, and all 
the subsequent acts were rested. On 
5tli September 1816, a royal ordon- 
liance was again issued, establishing 
the representation in many respects on 
a basis so essentially different that it 
at once altered the character of the 
legislation, brought the Liberal party 
at length into a majority, and changed 
all the subsequent measures of Govern- 
ment. "When a vote of the House of 
Peers condemned this great innovation, 
the Executive again interposed, anil 
by the creation of sixty-tnreo peers 
gave the Liberals the same majority in 
the Upper House which the previous 
coup d'etat had given them in the 
Commons. All these stretches of the 
Executive, being in favour of the Lib- 
eral party, were not merely nowise 
opposed, but lauded to the skies, by 
their leaders both in the legislature 
and the press, as not only dictated by 
consummate wisdom, but entirely con- 
stitutional. When the reaction took 
place in consequence of the Spanish 
War, and a new coup cCUat on the 
Royalist side was deemed necessary 
in the House of Peers, it was effected 
by the royal ordonnance of 1827, which 
created seventy-six new peers ; and 
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though this stretch was condemned 
as unwise, it was never stigmatised 
um unconstitutional by the Liberal 
party. When the undefined powers 
vested in the Crown by the 14th 
article of the Charter had been thus 
explained and understood by the sub- 
sequent practice of all parties, and es- 
pecially .the Liberal, on so many occa- 
sions, it is impossible to say that the 
ordonnances which induced no greater 
change than the preceding ones had 
done were illegal. They might well 
be condemned by the Liberals as un- 
wise and inexpedient ; but their own 
previous conduct had shut them out 
from the plea that they were a viola- 
tion of the constitution. Coups d'etat, 
how violent soever, have in truth, 
ever since the Revolution, been part 
of all French constitutions. The 1 4th 
article of the Charter only recognised 
a dictatorial power in the sovereign, 
which previous as well as subse- 
quent experience has proved to be 
indispensable. 

136. It had become so, in conse- 
quence of tlie magnitude of the changes 
effected and sins committed during the 
first Revolution. This is the essential 
point of distinction between the En- 
glish and the French Revolutions, ami 
the cause of the great dillcrence in tlie 
subsequent history of the two- coun- 
tries. Both the Great Rebellion and 
the change of dynasty in 1688 passed 
over England without any material 
alteration in the distribution of pro- 
perty, the representation of the people, 
or the balance of power in the state. 
The last convulsion, so far from being 
of a republican, was decidedly of an 
aristocratic character : it fixed the 
Government upon a firmer basis -that 
of landed and moneyed wealth united 
— than it had ever before rested upon ; 
it revealed, by the family it placed on 
the throne, and the party it seated for 
Seventy years in power, the secret of 
constitutional government, which is to 
sway the legislature by influence, not 
brave it by prerogative. In France, 
on the other nand, this was rendered 
impossible, because the influence of 
the aristocracy on the material inter- 
ests, an d of the church on the moral 


feelings of the country, had been de- 
stroyed during the Revolution. The 
third element in constitutional mon- 
archy — that of landed property col- 
lected round the throne, and identi- 
fied with its interests — was awanting ; 
what little power was left to it was all 
thrown on the other side. Tlio only 
influences left in the state were those 
of the Executive and the bourgeoisie, 
and between them, accordingly, the 
contest exclusively lay ; the cultiva- 
tors, cast down to the rank of the fel- 
lahs of Egypt or the ryots of Hindos- 
taii, were of no weight in the political 
system. There being thus only two 
powers in the state, politics were re- 
duced to a perpetual struggle between 
them ; and when it became very vio- 
lent, the machine of government was 
brought to a dead lock, and a coup 
d'Ciat became indispensable. It will 
appear in the sequel whether this ob- 
servation does not a fiord the key to 
the whole history of France since tlio 
Revolution. “ The French Revolu- 
tion,” said Napoleon, “has proposed 
a problem as insoluble as tlie direction 
of balloons.” 

137. Ill-judged at first, ill-advised 
during tlie progress of the convulsion, 
weak and irresolute towards its close, 
the conduct of Charles X. was digni- 
fied and magnanimous when the crisis 
was over, and Providence, as it ap- 
peared to him, had cast him down 
from the throne as a punishment for 
his sins, in this respect he was as 
superior to Napoleon in adversity, as 
he had been inferior to him in pros- 
perity and in the previous conduct of 
tlie struggle. There was no fretting 
against the calamity which had be- 
fallen him, no repining against destiny 
when its decree was once irrevocably 
pronounced. No longing after past 
greatness, no womanish anxiety for 
the retention of title when the reality 
of power was gone, disgraced the last 
days of tlie fallen monarch. In si- 
lence and meekness he bowed to the 
stroke of fate ; magnanimously, but 
yet simply, he descended from the 
throne of his fathers. The discrowned 
heir of a long line of kings stands 
forth at Holyrood in bright contrast 
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to tho dethroned soldier of fortune tit 
St Helena — a memorable proof of the 
eternal truth, that it is in tlie heart that 
the real issues of life are to be found, 


and that the highest intellectual gifts 
fail in inspiring that equanimity in 
adversity which religion confers upon 
the humblest of her votaries 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

LITERATURE OF FRANCE DURING AND AFTER TIIE RESTORATION. 


1. If the literature of England after 
the war gave proof of the animating 
influence of the contest in drawing 
forth the national talent, and giving a 
more lofty and dignified tone to the 
national thought, the same effect was 
conspicuous in a still more remarkable 
degree in the sister kingdom. The 
•literature of France during tlie Resto- 
ration presents one of the most bril- 
liant epochs of which modern Europe 
can boast — certainly inferior to none 
which have adorned the annals of that 
celebrated country. If it was not so 
measured as that of Louis XIV., it w;is 
more varied ; if it exhibited less of the 
rules of art, it had more of the origin- 
ality of nature. The dreadful trage- 
dies with which the period commenced, 
the unparalleled glories by which they 
were followed, the mournful catas- 
trophe in which they terminated, laid 
roused eveiy feeling of the human 
heart, and called forth every power of 
the human mind. The principles of 
composition, the maxims of taste, the 
rules of art, which had been all-power- 
ful in a former period, were at once 
broken through by the wail of nature. 
Her passions, roused to the very high- 
est pitch, absolutely required vent ; 
they burst through the conventional 
restraints of ancient days with the 
force of a deluge. Then was seen how 
strongly both the thought and com- 
position of a country are impressed by 
the events which have agitated it, and 
how indelible were the traces which 
the debacle which had passed over the 
world had left in the human mind. 


*2. The great characteristic of the 
new school of French literature was 
mingled Reaction and Romance. This 
experience, they had had, the suffer- 
ings they lind undergone, had taught 
them the former ; the thirst for ex- 
citement, the hesoin of strong emo- 
tions, had rendered necessary tlie lat- 
ter. The days had gone past when 
the theatre was to resound only with 
the pompous eloquence of Corneille, 
tlie refined tenderness of Racine; they 
were equally over when history could 
find vent in tlie sonorous periods of 
M. Fontancs, or the graceful flatteries 
of the Empire. The visions of Rousseau 
had expired, at least in all thoughtful 
minds, with the blood of Robespierre ; 
the dreams of Sifcyes with the despot- 
ism of Napoleon. The universal suf- 
fering which had been undergone had 
produced a universal miction against 
the political measures, a general dis- 
trust, in thoughtful minds of the prin- 
ciples of tlie Revolution. A quarter 
of a century in time had given cen- 
turies of experience ; and the great 
moral lesson was not lost upon the 
gifted spirits of that eminently in- 
tellectual people. The multitude in 
towns, indeed, still blindly adhered to 
the doctrines of the Revolution, and 
execrated its sufferings without abjur- 
ing its principles ; but the thinking 
few, who went beyond the surface of 
things, and sought in delusion in 
thought the remote but certain cause 
of disaster in event, came to discover 
the sources of present suffering in the 
errors of former opinion. Tlie passion 
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for innovation had worn itself out ; it 
had led to its natural results in an ini* 
mense augmentation of human suffer- 
ing, and produced a reaction as vio- 
lent, in consequence, as the former 
enthusiasm in its favour. The love 
of novelty in men of original thought 
was succeeded by its direct opposite, 
the reverence for antiquity; and in 
the highest class of minds the study 
of the olden time came to supersede 
the reveries of a dreamy futurity. The 
ancient faith and the ancient times 
resumed their sway over the leaders 
of thought ; and while Chateaubriand 
portrayed to an admiring world the 
genius and beauties of Christianity, 
Guizot in a philosophic spirit traced 
it,s historical blessings ; and the two 
Thierrys investigated, with antiqua- 
rian learning and critical acuteness, 
the most important epochs in the dark 
ages. 

3. Rut it was not unmixed good 
which resulted from this reaction ; the 
usual proportion of good and evil, of 
truth and falsehood, appeared in the 
mingled streams of visionary ideas and 
experienced knowledge which flowed 
forth on the unlocking of the foun- 
tains of thought. The dreams of the 
Revolutionary school, the prospects of 
social amelioration which they had 
presented, were too flattering to the 
'rent body of the people, too charming 
to all inexperienced minds, to be re- 
linquished without a struggle as vio- 
lent iu the realms of thought as had 
raken place in the tented lield. Hence 
there arose opposite schools at this 
period in France, each of which was 
:caded by leaders of the highest abili- 
ties, and whose works have taken a 
lasting place in the literature of their 
country and of Europe. The one sup- 
ported the ancient faith and the ancient 
institutions, the other the modern ideas 
and the modern speculations. The for- 
mer at this period, indeed, numbered 
all the greatest men in its ranks ; and 
its doctrines were too strongly sup- 
ported by recent experience to admit 
of their being rejected by many who 
had minds capable of discrimination 
or reflection. But no one need be 
told that the great majority in all 
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ages and countries have neither tlio 
one nor the other ; nor is it less cer- 
tain that the bulk of those who read 
in every period are regulated in their 
opinions, not by the great of their own, 
but the great of the preceding age. 1 1 
takes a generation or two for the light 
of new ideas to flow down from the 
elevated summits where it first strikes, 
to the plains and valleys below. Henco 
the wide gulf between the principles of 
the two great schools into which Franco 
was divided on the termination of tlio 
Revolution, and a degree of antagon- 
ism between the opinions of the urban 
masses and the ideas of the highest 
el ass of writers, fraught with melan- 
choly presages for future times. 

4. But while there was this wide 
difference between opinions on politi- 
cal or philosophic subjects in France 
ill the lighter branches of literature, 
no such struggle was visible. The 
classical school was at once and uni- 
versally superseded by the romantic. 
On the theatre, in poetry and ro- 
mance, the same change was con- 
spicuous. The stately verses of Cor- 
neille, indeed, were still the subject 
of general admiration at the theatres ; 
the exquisite pathos of Racine was 
felt as charming as in tlic days of tlio 
Grand Monarque. But no more Cor- 
neilles or Racines appeared. The ne- 
cessity of event, the thirst for excite- 
ment, the passion for tragic incident, 
swept over the world with the force 
of a deluge. It invaded and speed- 
ily overwhelmed every department of 
literature, every branch of thought, 
every class of society. Not only no 
one withstood, but no one attempted 
to withstand it. The strongest sup- 
porters, the most devoted adherents 
of the ancient ideas, adopted the new* 
system in composition even more read- 
ily, and with more effect, than their op- 
ponents : it was their boast that they 
would combat their enemies with their 
own weapons — wound them by a shaft 
out of their ow r n wing. Henco tlio 
communication of a new and as yet 
unknown charm to compositions in- 
tended to stem the progress of innova- 
tion. The old thoughts were clothed 
in new language ; tiie old doctrines 
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arrayed in modern garb ; the truths 
of reason decked with the charms of 
imagination. Instead of resting only 
on the precepts of the schools, the 
traditions of the Church, the modern 
writers borrowed the aid in support- 
ing them of all that could attract the 
fancy or warm the heart. Abundance 
of materials were at hand to awaken 
these emotions in the romantic inci- 
dents and picturesque manners of the 
olden time, and the chivalrous feel- 
ings which, despite all attempts to 
extirpate them, still lingered in every 
noble heart in modern Europe. So 
skilful was the use made of these aux- 
iliaries, so vast the aid which the 
ancient doctrines received from mo- 
dem genius, that it may safely be 
affirmed they never have been so 
powerfully supported ; and whoever 
wishes to have his conservative prin- 
ciples aided by all the charms of ima- 
gination, will do well to devote his 
days and his nights to the great au- 
thors who have risen out of the French 
Revolution. 

5. But in works addressed to the 
imagination merely, and intended to 
amuse or excite the great body of read- 
era, the pernicious influence of the 
overturning of all principle by the Re- 
volution, and the incessant craving for 
excitement which its catastrophes had 
produced, was painfully conspicuous. 
There no reaction was to be seen 
against evil ; on the contrary, the 
most unreserved obedience to its dic- 
tates was evident. The writers who 
strove to amuse or interest the public, 
whether in novels, the romance, or 
the drama, soon gave token of the 
confusion of ideas in the vast majority 
of readers which the Revolution had 
produced, and the necessity under 
which every author wbo aspired to he 
popular, or desired to make his labours 
profitable, lay, of bending to the pre- 
vailing tastes, and pandering to the 
too general depravity. Not merely 
were the ideas and the incidents ro- 
mantic, but they were too often flagi- 
tious : if one chapter interested the 
imagination, and another moved the 
heart, it too often happened that a 
third was calculated to inflame the 
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senses or excite the passions. So 
general has this pernicious and too 
seductive style become, that it may 
be considered as the grand character- 
istic of the modern school of French 
romance ; which, if it contains moro 
knowledge, and embraees a far wider 
field, and is written with much great- 
er ability than that which preceded, 
and in part occasioned, the Revolu- 
tion, is only on that account the more 
dangerous, and the more calculated 
to corrupt and degrade the people to 
whom it is addressed. 

(>. But if this is true of nearly tlio 
entire school of modern French novels, 
what shall he saiil of its drama, or tlio 
numerous pieces which have appeared 
on the boards of the French opera and 
theatres '! Here revolutionary confu- 
sion has appeared in its very worst as- 
pect ; and if tin? pieces which for tlio 
last thirty years have been popular on 
the Parisian stage are to he taken as 
an index of the general mind, it will 
not appear surprising that all moral 
influences have been extinguished 
amongst the people, and that, after 
trying in vain every form of freedom, 
no government should have been found 
practicable except the rude one of force. 
It is little to say that the unities, so 
long the subject of debate, have been 
perpetually violated ; the far more im- 
portant principles of morality, faith, 
and honour, have been systematically 
set at nought. To interest the feel- 
ings and excite the passions has been 
the universal object, not merely with- 
out any regard to ’the tendency of 
such productions, hut witli a decided 
preference for the more depraved. 
Murders and rapes, seductions and 
adulteries, incest and poisonings, suc- 
ceed each other with a rapidity not 
only never exhibited in real life, but 
never before thought of in works of 
Action. If the German drama is thfc 
glory, the French is the disgrace of 
our contemporary European literature ; 
and whoever considers both with at- 
tention, and regards them, as they un- 
doubtedly are, as indexes to the na- 
tional mind in the two countries, will 
cease to wonder that the Fatherland 
was in the end victorious in the strife 
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which so long existed between them ; 
and that to the tragedies of the for- 
mer has been awarded the immortality 
of virtue — to the melodrama of the 
latter the ephemeral success of vice. 

7. Chateau n hi ax i> is universally, 
and by all parties, recognised as the 
first writer in France during the Re- 
storation, and second to none that ever 
appeared even in that intellectual land. 
The style of his compositions is very 
remarkable, and singularly descriptive 
of the influences which were at work 
in its formation. It breathes at once 
the spirit of the olden time and the 
aspirations of the Revolution : it is red- 
olent of the pioty' of the Crusader not 
less than the ardour of the Republican, 
lie lias all the gallantry of chivalry in 
his heart, all the devotion of loyalty in 
his bosom, but not a few of the dreams 
of republicanism in his head, lie him- 
self said, that he was “aristocrat du 
incur, mais democrat par pcnscc ; ” and 
the spirit of his writings, not less than 
the tenor of his actions, prove that 
the combination, how unusual soever, 
really existed in liis case. The de- 
scendant of an ancient family in Brit- 
tany, having had liis earliest impres- 
sions formed by his mother, a woman 
of uncommon abilities, in the solitude 
of the family chateau, which was wash- 
ed by the waves of the Atlantic Ocean, 
lie was rising into manhood when he 
beheld liis nearest relations cut down 
by the scythe of the Revolution, and 
was himself driven, bereft of every- 
thing, in the extremity of poverty, to 
seek refuge in London, where he main- 
tained himself for several years with 
great difficulty by liis pen, and where 
liis earliest composition, the Kasai Jlis- 
torique , was first ushered forth to the 
world. 

8. His ardent spirit, however, longed 
for action, and, debarred by the Revo- 
lution from service in liis own country, 
he sought a vent for it in the cxcite- 
monts and dangers of foreign travel. 
His imagination had been strongly ex- 
cited by the hopes of discovering a 
north-west passage; and lie set out 
from Eugland, supported by borrowed 
money, to engage in tho perilous ad- 
venture of exploring it by land. He 
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was not so fortunate, and in truth had 
not the means, which have since given 
such celebrity to other names ; but li- 
terature has no cause to regret his fail- 
ure as a geographical discoverer, for his 
travels in Canada have given birth to 
many of the most brilliant images, and 
not tho least interesting of his works 
— his Travels in America, and beautiful 
talc of A tala and RenS. After the ac- 
cession of Napoleon to the consular 
throne had opened to him the theatre 
of his own country) he returned to 
Paris, and published liis immortal Ge- 
nic dc Christianismc. Tho lame which 
this great work immediately acquired, 
attracted the notice of Napoleon, who 
was always on the look-out for genius 
in any department ; and lie had just ac-* 
oepted from him the situation of Min- 
ister in the Republic of the Yalais, when 
the execution of the Duke d’Enghien 
took place ; and Chateaubriand bad 
the courage to hazard his own life, by 
resigning his appointment. Owing to 
the intercession, however, of Napo- 
leon's sister, the Princess Eliza, lie es- 
caped that peril, and was permitted to 
leave France. He spent the time of 
his exile in a pilgrimage to Greece and 
the Holy Land, the fruit of which is 
to be seen in his charming Jtinerairc , 
and brilliant romance of Lcs Martyrs, 
in both of which the glowing skies ami 
deathless associations of the East arc 
portrayed with graphic power and a 
poetic spirit. The wrath of Napoleon 
having passed away, as it generally did, 
after the first burst was over, he was 
enabled to return to Paris, where ho 
lived in retirement, occupied with lite- 
rary pursuits, till the restoration of tho 
Bourbons, to which he powerfully con- 
tributed by liis celebrated pamphlet, 
Buonaparte ct lcs Bourbons, opened to 
him, after a life of toil and poverty, 
the reward and the promotion of poli- 
tical power. 

9. The previous events of Chateau- 
briand’s life may be read in almost all 
liis writings, as cleariy as in* the very 
interesting Memoirs whieli lie has be- 
queathed to the world as the record of 
liis eventful career. His great charac- 
teristic is the impassioned and enthu- 
siastic turn of liis mind ; and this, as 
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in all other persons of a similar tem- 
perament, lias not only impressed his 
imagination with all the varied images 
which have at different times been re- 
flected on his mind’s retina, but deeply 
affected his thoughts, by all the reflec- 
tions which genius could gather or com- 
bine from the varied events or objects 
which hav.e been presented to it during 
an eventful career. All that lie has 
seen, or read, or heard, seems present 
to his mind, whatever he does, and 
wherever he is. Master of immense 
information, thoroughly imbued at once 
with the learning of classical and the 
traditions of Catholic times, gifted with 
a retentive memory, a poetic fancy, 
and a painter’s eye, lie brings to bear 
upon every subject the stores of eru- 
dition, the images of imagination, the 
charms of varied scenery, and the elo- 
quence of impassioned feeling. Hence 
his writings display a reach and variety 
of imagery, a depth of light and sha- 
dow', a vigour of thought, and an ex- 
tent of illustration, to which there is, 
perhaps, nothing comparable in any 
other author, ancient or modern. He 
illustrates tlic genius of Christianity 
by the beauties of classical conception ; 
inhales the spirit of ancient prophecy 
ou the shores of the Jordan ; dreams 
on the banks of the Eurotas of the 
solitude of the American forests ; con- 
trasts the burning sands of the Nile 
with the cool waters of the Missis- 
sippi; visits the Holy Sepulchre with 
a mind alternately excited by the de- 
votion of a pilgrim, the curiosity of 
an antiquaiy, and the enthusiasm of a 
Crusader. He combines in his ro- 
mances, with the ardour of chivalrous 
love, tlic heroism of Roman virtue and 
the sublimity of Christian martyrdom. 
His writings are less a portrait of any 
particular age or country, than an as- 
semblage of all that is grand or gener- 
ous or elevated in human nature. 

10. He drinks deep of inspiration 
at all the fountains where it has ever 
liecn poured forth to mankind, and 
delights us equally by the accuracy of 
each individual picture, and the traits 
of interest which he has combined from 
every quarter where its footsteps have 
trode. With the instinct of genius, 


he discovers at once the grand or the 
charming alike in every action lie re- 
counts or object he describes, and never 
fails to throw over the whole the glow 
of his own rich and impassioned mind 
— “ Nihil quod tetigit non omavit.” * 
But while every page of liis writings 
reveals in thought or expression the 
genius by which lie was inspired, it 
betrays also the peculiar predilections 
to which he was inclined. Ho was a 
nian of the oldcu time, stranded by 
fate on the storm-beaten shores of the 
Revolution. His sympathies were all 
with the feudal and Catholic, but liis 
intercourse was with the modern and 
froethinking world. This tendency 
appears not less clearly in the charac- 
ter of bis writings than the tenor of 
his thoughts. His style seems formed 
on the lofty strains of Lsaiali, or tlic 
beautiful images of the Book of Job, 
more than on all the classical or mo- 
dern literature with which his mind is 
so amply stored, lb; is admitted by 
all Frenchmen, of whatever party, to 
bo the most perfect master of tlieir 
language in the period in which lm 
lived, and to have imported into it 
beauties unknown to the age of Bos- 
suct and Fenelon. Less polished ilk 
his periods, less sonorous in his dic- 
tion, less melodious in his rhyme, 
than these illustrious writers, lie i» 
incomparably more varied, rapid, and 
energetic; the past, tin; present, and 
the future rise up under the touch of 
his magic hand before us, and we see 
how' strongly tlic stream of genius, 
instead of gliding down the smooth 
current of ordinary life, has bceit 
broken and agitated by the cataract 
of Revolution. 

11. To this writer must be ascribed 
the principal share in the great moral 
revolution which, characterised Franco 
in the half - century which succeeded 
the Revolution — the reaction in favour 
of Christianity. It was in the disas- 
trous days which succeeded the tri- 
umph of infidelity and democracy in 
France that lie arose, and, like all great, 
men destined by nature to bo the lead- 
ers of thought, he immediately broke- 
off from tho herd of ignoble writers, 

* “ Nought has lie touched and not adorned* 1 * 
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•wlio followed the stream of public opin- 
ion. Amidst a deluge of infidelity, 
lie bent the force of his lofty mind to 
restore the fallen but imperishable 
faith of his fathers. In early youth, 
indeed, he was at first carried away by 
the fashionable scepticism of the times, 
and in his Kasai HLstoriquc , , which he 
published in London in 1792. in which 
the principles of virtue and natural 
religion are unceasingly maintained, 
he seems to have doubted whether 
the Christian faith was not crumbling 
with the institutions of society, and 
speculated what system of belief was 
to arise on its ruins. But misfortune, 
the great corrector of the errors and 
vices of the world, soon changed these 
faulty views. In the days of exile and 
adversity, when by the waters of Baby- 
lon he sat down and wept, he resorted 
to the faith of his fathers, and inhaled 
in the school of adversity those noble 
maxims of devotion and duty which 
have ever since regulated his conduct 
in life. Undaunted, though alone, he 
placed himself on the ruins of the 
■Christian faith, renewed with hercu- 
lean strength a contest which the 
talents and vices of half a century had 
to all appearance rendered hopeless, 
sind, speaking to the hearts of men, 
now, in some degree, purified by suf- 
fering and cleansed by the agonising 
•ordeal of revolution, scattered far and 
wide the seeds of consolation in the 
resources of religion. Other writers 
have followed in the same noble career ; 
•Guizot, Barantc, and Amadee Thierry, 
/have traced with historic truth the 
beneficial effects of Christianity on 
anodern society, and deduced from re- 
volutionary disaster the last conclu- 
sions as to the adaptation of its doc- 
trines to the wants of humanity ; but 
it is the glory of Chateaubriand to 
have come forth alone, the foremost in 
the fight, to have planted himself on 
the breach, when it was strewed only 
with the dead and the dyin^, and, 
strong in the consciousness of gigan- 
tic power, stood undismayed against a 
nation in arms. 

12. The peculiarity of the contest 
in which this great man was thus in- 
volved, both explains the object he 
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had in view in his writings, and the 
new style of language and species of 
imagery which he introduced into re- 
ligious composition. The days were 
gone past, and he knew it, when Rome 
could speak, at least to the highly- 
educated portion of mankind, in tlio 
voice of authority, or in which a sub- 
missive world would receive on its 
knees whatever pontifical pride or 
priestly cupidity might prescribe for 
belief. It was the assumption of these 
powers, the spreading and drawing 
close of these chains, he well knew, 
which had occasioned the general 
revolt against the Romish Church. 
Equally in vain would it be to address 
a world heated by the passions and 
roused by the sufferings of tlio Revo- 
lution, in the calm and argumentative 
strain in which the Protestant divines 
taught their contented and prosperous 
flocks the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. For the new times a new style 
was required. To effect his purpose, 
therefore, of reopening in the hearts 
of his readers the all but extinguished 
fountains of religious feeling, lie sum- 
moned to his aid all that learning, or 
travelling, or poetry, or fancy could 
supply ; he called in the charm of 
imagination to aid the force of reason, 
and scrupled not to make use of his 
powers as a novelist, a historian, a de- 
scriptive traveller, and a poet, to for- 
ward the great work of Christian re- 
novation. Nor was he mistaken in 
his estimate of the effect which these 
new weapons in the contest would pro- 
duce. It is by persuasion, not con- 
straint, tli at all great revolutions in 
opinion in ages of intelligence are 
effected. It is the indifference, not 
the scepticism, of men that is chiefly 
to be dreaded : the danger to be ap- 
prehended is, not that they will say 
thero is no God, but that they will 
live altogether without God in the 
world. It is therefore of incalculable 
importance that some writings should 
exist which lead men imperceptibly 
into the ways of truth, which should 
insinuate themselves into the tastes 
and blend with the refinements of or- 
dinary life, and perpetually recur to 
the cultivated mind, with all that it 
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admires, or loves, or venerates in tlie 
world. 

13. If with these many brilliant 
and nobjc qualities Chateaubriand had 
united an equal amount of strength of 
mind and solidity of judgment, he 
would have been one of the most re- 
markable men that modern Europe 
ever produced, and equally eminent 
in the cabinet as a statesman, as in 
the fields of literature as an author. 
But this was very far from being the 
case : indeed, till the fleetness of the 
racer is found combined with the 
strength of the charger, such a com- 
bination may be regarded as hopeless. 
The veiy circumstance which consti- 
tutes the greatness of the leaders of 
thought — clearness and originality of 
conception — disqualifies them, in the 
general case, from being successful as 
practical statesmen, or even venders 
them dangerous if they attempt it. 
They strive to carry their ideas into 
execution too early, and when the 
people are not prepared to adopt them ; 
they forget how slowly original thought 
descends from the higher to the infe- 
rior strata of society ; that the bulk 
of mankind are governed by the illus- 
trious few among their grandfathers, 
not themselves. In addition to this, 
they are in general distinguished by 
an unbending disposition, and not un- 
frcqucntly irritability of temper, the 
accompaniments or the failings of 
strong mental powers and profound 
internal conviction, hut the qualities 
of all others least calculated to com- 
mand esteem or conciliate affection 
among the majority of their country- 
men. In addition to these defects, 
which Chateaubriand had in no small 
degree, he was consumed by a thirst 
for applause, and an inordinate vanity, 
wholly unworthy of his genius, and 
which in a manner disqualified him 
for the lead in the practical concerns 
of men. His Memoires d' outre Tombe , 
amidst many brilliant ideas and much 
eloquent writing, contain pitiable proofs 
of weakness in this respect. The same 
propensity led him on many occasions 
to sacrifice his usefulness to his love of 
approbation, and rather to sink down 
in gloomy apathy at the progress of 


changes which lie foresaw would prove 
ruinous, even to those who introduced 
them, than to exert his great powers 
in a manly spirit in the endeavour to 
counteract them. 

14. Contemporary with Chateau- 
briand, and, like him, moulded both 
in sentiment and opinion by the 
events of the Revolution, was another 
writer, of the other sex, hut at the 
very head of all that female genius 
has ever effected in the works of ima- 
gination— Madame ijk Stakl. The 
daughter of M. Neeker, and bred up 
in an amiable but exaggerated idea of 
his greatness as a statesman, she was, 
as a matter of necessity, early imbued 
with all those ideas of human perfec- 
tibility, and the unbounded virtue and 
intelligence of the middle and working 
classes of society, which, when practi- 
cally applied, as a matter of neces- 
sity brought on the Revolution. The 
strength of this original bent was such 
that it survived all the experience of 
that convulsion, and consequently ren- 
dered her political writings estimable, 
rather from the genius they display, 
and the enthusiasm by which they 
are animated, than the judgment they 
evince, or the facts on which they are 
rested. Yet in cases where the influ- 
ence of this disturbing element was 
less strongly felt, the native strength 
of her understanding made her take a 
just view of human institutions ; and 
nowhere — not even in the writings of 
our own political philosophers — are 
more profound views to be found on 
the working of the English Constitu- 
tion than in the eloquent treatise on 
the French Revolution. 

15. But the real greatness of Ma- 
dame do Stael is to be found in her 
romances and critical writings : Cor- 
inne and Dc VAllemagne have ren- 
dered her name immortal. Notwith- 
standing the strength of her unde> 
standing, her imagination was still 
stronger : she was a perfect woman in 
all her emotions; and she both felt 
and has portrayed the affections with 
a truth and beauty which, if it ever 
has been equalled, lias assuredly never 
been surpassed. The tender feelings 

i in her were heightened by all that ima- 
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gination, taste, aiul refinement could 
add to the native strength of passion ; 
and her delicacy as a woman has led 
her to portray them with a pathos and 
refinement which must command the 
admiration of every succeeding age. 
Considered merely as novels, there is 
much that may he objected to both in 
Cnrinne and Dclphinc; in botli the 
story is, in part at least, improbable, 
the catastrophe painful. Unfortunate 
love, ever the strongest and most last- 
ing ill this world, in both occupied her 
thoughts. If it be true, as has been 
often said, that a woman’s imaginary 
conceptions are nothing but a picture 
of what has passed in her own breast, 
Madame de Staiil had suffered much 
in life from the strength of her direc- 
tions; and there was more reason than 
is ordinarily supposed in her well- 
known saying, that she would give 
all her talents to have Madame Uo- 
cftinicr’s beauty. Rut in the delinea- 
tion of sentiment, in both these works, 
she has displayed a truth and know- 
ledge of the human heart, as well as 
depth of feeling, which perhaps never 
was equalled, ller brilliant imagina- 
tion and ardent genius appear not loss 
conspicuously in the numerous dis- 
quisitions oil subjects of taste, litera- 
ture, and antiquity, which enrich the 
former. They are so skilfully intro- 
duced, that while they fascinate the 
mind of the reader by the justice of 
the sentiment, and the eloquence of 
the language in which they are con- 
veyed, they, all tend to enhance the 
interest felt in the heroine from whose 
impassioned life they chiefly emanate, 
and unfold the growth of the mutual 
passion from the identity of feeling in 
which it originated. 

16. As u critic, Madame dc Staiil 
possessed equal merits. She was dis- 
tinguished by that first and greatest 
quality in judging of others — a vivid 
appreciation of their beauties, and a 
generous enthusiasm in discussing 
them. Unlike the generality of cri- 
tics, who are too often envious and 
second-rate men, she admired great- 
ness in others because she felt it in 
herself: she was so powerful that she 
could afford to be generous, and felt a 


sympathetic glow when she approached 
the works of genius, which she was 
conscious she was capable of emulat- 
ing. Other critics, Schlegcl gnd Bou- 
terwek, may have exceeded her in tlio 
discrimination with which they have 
pointed out the blemishes in the great 
works of the German drama, but none 
have equalled her in the generous en- 
thusiasm with which she appreciated 
its excellencies. The masterpieces of 
Schiller, Goethe, and Klopstock are 
discussed with the ardent admiration, 
of kindred genius, but at tlio same 
time with the discriminating judg- 
ment of genuine taste. It is said hl 
Germany that it is no wonder the cri- 
ticisms on Schiller are first-rate, for 
lie wrote them himself; but probably 
that is the very reason why it inay 
with safety be concluded that they are 
to he ascribed to the authoress whoso 
name they hear. No man is a good 
judge of his own performances; and 
there is nothing in the prose writings 
of Schiller which either approaches to 
the genius of his poetical compositions, 
or warrants the belief that he could 
have written the eloquent pages of Dc 
VA llcmagne . 

17. As a philosophic writer, Ma- 
dame de Staiil cannot be assigned so 
high a place. It is seldom tnat wo- 
men are equal to men in that depart- 
ment ; and nothing is more certain 
than that, if they were, they would 
lose the distinctive mark and princi- 
pal charms of their sex. A philoso- 
phic woman may he the object of re- 
spect, but never by possibility of love, 
ami there are probably few women 
who would willingly make the ex- 
change. The peculiarities of Madame 
de Stael’s mind, which rendered her 
so admirable in criticism, so charming 
in romance, made her little qualified 
to grapple with the evils or unfold tho 
real principles of action in a world in 
which the selfish bear so large a pro- 
portion as they do in that which sur- 
rounds us. We read her disquisitions 
on the French Revolution and tho 
English Constitution with pleasure, 
not unmixed with admiration ; but it 
is the admiration of a fairy tale, in 
which fancy is so largely mingled with 
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reality that it is regarded, on the 
whole, as a work of imagination. Her 
ardent mind led her to indulge in the 
dreams of perfectibility, her enthusi- 
astic temperament to embrace the vi- 
sions of optimism. Had she been a 
less charming woman, she would have 
been a much better philosopher. A 
practical acquaintance with mankind 
in all grades, such as a man only can 
acquire, and an elegant woman is 
necessarily without, is indispensable 
to a right appreciation of the probable 
working of the human mind in the 
complicated relations of society ; and 
such an acquaintance will probably 
lead to conclusions very different from 
those formed by the benevolent dreams 
of the philanthropist, or the ardent 
soul of the dramatist. 

18. If Chateaubriand, notwithstand- 
ing the brilliancy of liis genius, or in 
consequence of that very brilliancy, 
was little qualified to act in public 
afFairs, or to form a dispassionate opin- 
ion regarding them, the same cannot 
he said of the next great author who 
rose into greatness with the Restora- 
tion — M. Guizot. This very eminent 
and accomplished man followed the 
King to Ghent, and contributed so 
powerfully to support the cause of the, 
Eourbons during the Hundred Days 
by his pen, that on their second Res- 
toration lie was appointed to a situa- 
tion of trust under Government. Rut 
he was not in the Cabinet ; his politi- 
cal greatness had not yet begun. He 
is one of the men, few in England, 
but many in France, who have risen 
to political greatness solely from the 
force of their literary talents, and have 
been not so much selected by tlicir 
sovereign for a minister, as forced 
upon him by the concurrent voice of 
their country. He is one of the still 
smaller number, too, who has proved 
himself equally qualified for both de- 
partments, who is not less eminent as 
a man of letters than as a practical 
statesman. His public career began 
as a lecturer on history ; it ended by 
his playing the most important part 
on the theatre which forms history it- 
self. The reason is, that in his mind, 
as in that of Marlborough, the intel- 


lectual and imaginative faculties are 
equally balanced ; the judgment is 
not less matured than the conception 
is vast, and the coup iVccil extensive. 

19. While this rare combination ex- 
plains how it lias happened that lie. 
has risen to eminence in both those 
generally inconsistent careers, it teach- 
es us what to expect and wliat not to 
expect in his literary compositions. 
He is neither imaginative nor pic- 
torial ; lie neither speaks dramas to 
the, soul, nor pictures to the eye. lie 
seldom aims at the pathetic, and has 
little eloquence save what springs from 
the intensity of his thoughts. He is 
not a Livy nor a Gibbon, still less a 
Lamartine or a Macaulay; nature has 
not given him either poetical or de- 
scriptive powers. He is a man of the 
very highest genius, taking that word 
in its loftiest acceptation — the faculty 
which discerns the laws of nature ; 
hence it appears not in the narrative 
of particular events, but in the dis- 
covery of general causes. It is in 
the tracing the effects of these causes 
through all the mazes of human events, 
in developing the operations of changes 
in society which escape ordinary ob- 
I servation, in seeing ■whenc e man has 
| come in this world, and whither he is 
going, that his greatness consists ; and 
in that, the loftiest region of history, 
lie is unrivalled. There is no writer, 
ancient or modern, who has traced the. 
different phases of human affairs, and 
the general causes -which determine 
the i'ate of nations, with such just 
views, and so much sagacious discrim- 
ination. He is not so much a historian 
as a discourser on history. If ever 
the spirit of the philosophy of history 
was embodied in a human form, it is 
in that of M. Guizot. Robertson and 
Montesquieu arc the only authors who 
approach to him in that respect, and, 
being the first, tlieir merit was per- 
haps the greater. But Guizot has 
followed out the subject with a wider 
glance and more varied learning than 
either, and he has embodied in his 
views a more extensive view of human 
affairs, and more wisdom, from the 
stormy period in which he himself* 
lived. 
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20. The style of this great author is 
in every respect suited to his subject. 
He is by no means destitute of pa- 
thetic powers ; many passages in nis 
History of the, English Revolution , as 
well as in his literary essays, prove 
that lie lias a mind feelingly alive to 
the impressions both of the beautiful 
and the touching. But it is only when j 
his subject absolutely requires it that 
he gives the reins to his disposition in 
this respect : in general lie does not 
aim at tne higher flights of fancy, and 
appears to coerce, rather than indulge, 
what perhaps, as in many men of kin- 
dred genius, was the original bent of 
his mind. He scarce ever attempts to 
warm the soul or melt the feelings ; 
ho is seldom imaginative, and never 
descriptive, although his Essay on the 
Fine Arts proves the absence of this 
has not arisen from want of power to 
be either. But he is uniformly lucid, 
sagacious, and discriminating, deduces 
his conclusions with admirable clear- 
ness from his premises, and occasion- 
ally warms, from the innate grandeur 
of liis thoughts, into a glow of fervent 
eloquence, lie seems to treat of hu- 
man aliairs as if he viewed them from 
a loftier sphere than other men — as if 
he was elevated above the usual strug- 
gles and contests of humanity, and a 
superior power had withdrawn the veil 
which shrouds their secret causes and 
tendency from the gaze of sublunary 
beings. He cares less than most his- 
torians to dive into the secrets of cabi- 
nets ; attiiclics little, perhaps too little, 
importance to individual character, but 
fixes his steady and piercing gaze on 
the great and lasting causes which in 
a durable manner inllucnce human 
affairs. 

21. He views them not from year to 
year, but from century to century; 
and when considered in that com- 
manding view, at a distance from the 
din and interest of individual action, 
it is surprising how much its impor- 
tance disappears. It seems in the 
highest degree important while they 
live, because the men who ostensibly 
govern society appear at first sight to 
be the real authors of the changes 
which they introduce, or in which 


they hear a part. But the lapse of 
time, or the succession of other ac- 
tors, generally reveals their secondary 
agency, and brings to light the real 
ersons who put m motion the tide, 
y the ebb or flow of which society 
lias been so violently agitated. States- 
men, or even generals, scarcely ever ac- 
complish anything which had not been 
already prepared by general causes. 
They sail often triumphantly along 
the stream, and make an able use of 
its strength and swiftness, but it is 
not they who put the current in mo- 
tion ; they embark on the waves when 
they sec them llowing impetuously for- 
ward, and aim only at shaping their 
own course according to their direc- 
tion. It is the men who had previ- 
ously determined this direction, who 
had imprinted their own on the gen- 
eral mind, who are the real directors 
of human affairs : it is the giants of 
thought who in the end govern the 
world. ICings and ministers, princes 
and generals, warriors and legislators, 
are but the. ministers of their blessings 
or curses to mankind. But theirs is 
only a posthumous power ; it is seldom 
that their dominion begins till they 
themselves are mouldering in their 
graves. 

22. Guizot’s largest undertaking is 
his edition of Gibbon’s Rome ; out 
though he has enriched the Decline 
and Fall with some notes of value, 
and many observations of interest, he 
cannot be, said to have added much 
to tli at wonderful History. Even his 
learning and industry, though they 
found much to subtract from, could 
discern little to add to, the work of the 
immortal Englishman. He has also 
begun a History of the English Revolu- 
tion, to which lie had been led by his 
publication of a collection of memoirs 
relative to that convulsion, in twentv- 
five volumes ; but this work has only 
got the length of four volumes, and 
comes to the conclusion only of the 
second act in that mournful tragedy. 
It is lucid, able, and impartial, but it 
wants dramatic power, and has attain- 
ed no great success. It was in his lec- 
tures from the chair of history at Paris 
that liis genius shone forth in its pro- 
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per sphere and its true lustre ; and 
there lie lias produced works stamped 
with the signet-seal of immortality. 
His Civilisation cn France , in five 
volumes, and Fssais sur CHistoirc dc 
France \ and Civilisation Europtcnc , 
each in one volume, are the fruit of 
his labours in that chair, and in all 
the same profound thought, sagacious 
discrimination, and lucid view arc con- 
spicuous. But by far the greatest of 
them all is the Civilisation Europccnc , 
and it throws a clearer light on the 
history of society in modern times, 
and the general progress of mankind 
from the exertions of its inhabitants, 
than any other work in existence. The 
accession of Guizot to the Ministry of 
Louis Philippe for several years put a 
stop to his literary labours, to which 
his expulsion from office and ruin of 
fortune by the Revolution of 1848 lias 
given a fresh impulse. But though 
the same mind may lx? discerned in 
them all, it is in his earlier works that 
the originality of liis genius and vigour 
of his thought are chiefly conspicuous. 
Experience andreading often add much 
to the illustration of original concep- 
tion, or the facts by which it is to be 
supported, but they seldom extend the 
conception itself. Intellectual capa- 
city often exists to a very advanced 
age, but the creative power is seldom 
seen except in early life ; and there is 
perhaps no man of original thought, 
the germ of whose ideas had not been 
formed before he was thirty years of 
age. ' 

2ij. If ever two great men stood m 
striking contrast to each other, it was 
Guizot and his victorious antagonist in 
the strife which overturned the throne 
of Louis Philippe. If the turn of their 
respective minds is considered, it will 
not appear surprising that Guizot was 
the conservative minister, Lamartine 
the democratic leader, on that occasion. 
As much as the- former is distinguish- 
ed by historical knowledge, patient re- 
search, and sober judgment, the latter 
is characterised by ardent imagination, 
dramatic power, and pictorial splendour. 
Such is the vividness of the conceptions 
of this charming writer, such the fer- 
* vour of his eloquence, and the bril- 


liancy of his fancy, that they have 
tinged truth itself with the colours of 
fiction, and led to much really true be- 
ing discredited in his writings, merely 
from the glow of the language in which 
it was convoyed. Like Macaulay, he 
is at once both a poet and a historian 
— a strange combination, according to 
the ordinary idea formed of the quali- 
ties requisite ‘for the latter, but not 
unlikely to lead to greatness, if the 
former character is in due subordina- 
tion to the latter ; and the opinion of 
Mr Fox is well founded, that history, 
in the art of composition, is to be 
placed next to poetry and before ora- 
tory. 

*24. If Lamartine's accuracy of re- 
search, patience of investigation, and. 
sobriety of judgment, had been equal 
to his vividness of fancy, warmth of 
imagination, and fervour of eloquence, 
he would have made the greatest ami 
most popular historian of modern 
times. But, unfortunately, this is 
very far from being the case ; and in 
truth, these qualities of miml are so 
opposite, that probably to the end of 
the world they never will he found 
united in equal proportions in the 
same individual, lie forms his opin- 
ions from his impressions, not his im- 
pressions from his opinions ; “ impres- 
sionable comine uue femme” is his 
true characteristic. Not that he wants 
a clear intellect or the reasoning fa- 
culty ; on the contrary, he possesses 
both in a very high degree, as several 
short passages and passing reflections 
in all his works demonstrate. But 
such is the ardour of his mind and 
the brilliancy of his conceptions, that 
these qualities are kept in abeyance, 
or concealed amidst the lustre of tho 
language in which they arc enveloped. 
He thinks from what lie feels, not feels 
from what he thinks ; and the former 
impressions are in general so forcible., 
that he loses all control over them by 
the power of the latter. So great is 
the power of his descriptions, and his 
passion for dramatic effect, that even 
in portraying or narrating what is 
strictly true, his works pass for a crea- 
tion of imagination, and those who 
follow in his footsteps are often sur- 
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prised to find liow much they arc 
founded in reality. Whoever lias 
tracked his wanderings along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, must be 
aware that he has not so much ex- 
aggerated what lie had seen in his de- 
scriptions, as seen them through a 
Claude Lorraine medium; and those 
who have followed his steps in the 
History of the. Girondists and the l*c- 
fstoration, as the author has done, 
must often do him the justice to say, 
that mueliof what passes with ordinary 
readers for fiction, is in reality only 
a dramatic narrative of real events. 

25. He is a sincere and devout be- 
liever in human perfectibility — a cir- 
cumstance which explains how it lias 
happened that, though of noble birth, 
lie is attached to democratic principles ; 
though inspired with generous feelings, 
ho was instrumental in establishing a 
sordid and vulgar republic. Nearly 
all of similar habits and descent, who 
become the partisans of such changes, 
are led into them by that amiable il- 
lusion. Of course it deprives his his- 
torical and political writings of all 
weight in the formation of rational and 
lasting opinion ; the first requisite in 
all productions which are to have that 
effect, is a correct estimate of the aver- 
age character of, and of what may 
reasonably be expected from, human 
nature, lake all fanatics, whether in 
religion or politics, he is wholly inac- 
cessible to reason, and beyond the 
reach of facts, how clear or convinc- 
ing soever. Accordingly, his belief in 
human perfectibility and the virtue of 
the masses is unshaken, although he 
has himself confessed, in liis History 
of the Revolution of 1848, that lie him- 
self and all his followers would have 
been thrown bv the mob into the Seine, 
when assaulted in the Hotel de Ville 
on April 10 of that year, if they had 

# not been protected by three battalions 
of the Garde Mobile. 

26. IIo never on any occasion gives 
the authority on which any historical 
statement is founded, — a defect which 
not only deprives his works of all 
value as books of reference, but often 
docs great injustice to himself, by lead- 
ing his readers to imagine that the 


whole narrative is fiction, and that ho 
gave no authorities because he really 
had none to give. He is inspired, liko 
Chateaubriand, with the most inordi- 
nate and contemptible vanity, which 
is in an especial manner conspicuous 
in the history of the important events 
in which he himself bore a share, 
and lias made his beautiful episode of 
“ Raphael,” which none who know tho 
human heart can doubt is in the main 
founded in truth, to pass with the 
generality of readers for a mere ro- 
mance, in which a vain man has re- 
counted imaginary bonnes fortunes. 
But these, and many other weaknesses, 
which have proved fatal to liis politi- 
cal weight and reputation, must be 
forgotten when wo recollect what is 
really estimable in bis character and 
elevated in liis sentiments ; and in 
particular, the admirable presence of 
mind and heroic courage with ■which 
lie contended with the savage multi- 
tude in the Hfltel de Ville. in the be- 
ginning of the Revolution of 1848, and 
prevented the convulsion which he 
himself had so large a share in produc- 
ing from terminating in a second Reign 
of Terror. 

27. SisMOxnr, if the most valuable 
qualities of a historian are considered, 
is the greatest writer in that depart- 
ment which France has ever produced. 
He is by no moans, however, the most 
popular, and never will become such. 
He lias much, as a historian, which wo 
desiderate in Lamartine ; but, unfortu- 
nately, Lamartine has much which we 
desiderate in him. Indefatigablo in 
research, patient in investigation, cau- 
tious in conclusion, benevolent in feel- 
ing, he is at the same time philosophic 
in thought, liberal in religious, and 
independent in political principle. 
He lias interspersed his lengthened 
narrative with general reflections, 
which for depth of thought and justice 
of observation never were surpassed. 
But he is neither dramatic nor picto- 
rial, seldom kindles the imagination, 
and still seldomer touches the heart. 
Extensive research and copious infor- 
mation are his great characteristics, 
and in these respects it is impossible 
to, consult a more valuable writer. 
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Unlike Lamartine, lie gives liis autho- 
rity for every material fact asserted, 
and has filled his pages with such a 
multitude of official documents, that 
they often rather wear the aspect of a 
collection of state papers than a lite- 
rary composition. This patient exam- 
ination of, and constant reference to 
authority, render his works invaluable 
as books of reference, and as a stoni- 
house of authentic information ; but, 
unfortunately, they have very much 
impeded their popularity. No human 
ability can render lengthened quota- 
tions from state papers, letters, or 
deeds interesting ; and where the judi- 
cious system is not adopted, of throw- 
ing them into notes or an appendix, 
though the work may lx; valuable as a 
repertory of information, it will never 
be interesting as a history. This de- 
fect is so conspicuous in Sisinondi, 
whose Annals of the Italian Republics 
have swelled to sixteen, of Fram e to 
two-and-thirty volumes, that perhaps 
310 reader has ever got through the 
•whole of both* and ho himself is so 
sensible of it, that he has published 
admirable abridgments of each, which 
contain nearly all the philosophic con- 
clusions that render the larger works 
so valuable, and have attained deserved 
popularity. But this very circumstance 
shows a great deficiency in the original 
works ; no abridgment or histories, 
written with pictorial ability or dra- 
matic power, ever had any success ; 
you might as well attempt to abridge 
Wavcrlcy as Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 

28. Least popular with the present 
generation of all his works, because 
most adverse to general opinion, the 
Social and Political Fssai/s of this pro- 
found thinker and erudite scholar arc 
perhaps the most valuable. They are 
entirely original, and they run direct- 
ly against the current of general 
thought ; it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that they have made very little 
impression on the generation among 
which they appeared. He himself 
has told us that they have had very 
few readers, and that lie does not 
think they would have had one if the 
English parliamentary reports had not 
•established facts which could be ex- 


plained on no other principle. Tt by 
no means follows from this, however, 
that the doctrines he has advanced are 
not in themselves just, and in the 
highest degree important to the future 
happiness of mankind ; present popu- 
larity in works of abstract thought is 
an indication of coincidence with gen- 
eral opinion, but by no means either 
of truth or ultimate success. Few 
physicians, and none above forty, 
would admit during his life Harvey's 
discovery of the circulation of the 
blood ; ages elapsed before the Coper- 
nican system forced itself on general 
belief ; and public opinion in Italy 
unanimously supported the Inquisi- 
tion when they prosecuted Galileo for 
asserting that the earth moved. 

29. Sisinondi is a Protestant and n 
Republican ; he deems kings and no- 
bles are useless excrescences upon so- 
ciety ; and his political bean ideal is a 
collection of republics, with no estab- 
lished faith, and held together, like the 
American Union, only by the slender 
bond of a federal alliance. 1 1 is from 
the inlluence, therefore, of no prepos- 
session against the present tendency all 
over the civilised world to popular in- 
stitutions, that he has so strongly and 
ably at the same time inculcated tins 
doctrine that this tendency is fraught 
with the most serious evils which at 
present desolate, and in the end will 
occasion the entire ruin of Europe. 
These evils, according to him, do not 
arise from forms of government, nor 
are they to he ascribed to faulty legis- 
lation; they originate in the nature 
of things, and are the direct conse- 
quence of that state of society which 
is generally considered as fraught with 
unlimited blessings. The accumula- 
tion of capital, the increase of machin- 
ery, the spread of manufactures, the 
growth of large towns, the cheapening 
of provisions, the free circulation of 
labour in an old community, which 
are commonly regarded as the surest 
symptoms of general prosperity, in 
his view are the unmistakable indica- 
tions of social disease and the prognos- 
tics of approaching ruin. In them ho 
secs the sad effects of the undue pre- 
ponderance of capital, and the desper- 
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ate consequences of the principles of 
unlimited competition and free trade, 
when applied to the labouring classes 
of the community. Probably there is 
no disinterested person who contem- 
plates the present state of society, 
whether in France or the British Is- 
lands, who will hesitate to admit that 
these views are well founded, and that 
the causes of decay which proved fatal 
to the colossal fabric of the Roman em- 
irc arc even now in full activity in 
oth countries. But they do not war- 
rant the gloomy and desponding con- 
clusions in regard to human allairs in 
general , which Sismondi draws from 
them, any more than the increasing 
ills which accumulate round individ- 
ual old age justify melancholy views in 
regard to the human race. The evils 
arising from the sway of capital and 
the principle of competition to the 
great bulk of the community are not 
imaginary, but they art* partial, and 
arc the means by which Providence, 
at the time when such a change has 
become necessary, checks the growth 
* of aged communities, and provides for 
the dispersion of the human race. He 
who is not convinced of this by the 
simultaneous growth of the evils in 
the Old World and the opening of the 
reserve treasures of nature in Califor- 
nia and Australia in the New, would 
not he persuaded though one rose from 
the dead. 

30. The two Tnir.nitYs belong to 
the same school as Sistnondi, but they 
have eschewed the chief faults which 
have impeded the popularity of his 
voluminous publications. We per- 
ceive in them the same untiring in- 
dustry and patient research by which 
the historian of the Italian republics 
is distinguished, and the same com- 
bination of antiquarian loro and ac- 
curacy of fact with general views and 
philosophic thought, which render his 
storks so valuable. But the method 
taken of communicating this informa- 
tion is infinitely more skilful . N ot less 
than he, they give the authorities for 
every paragraph, often for every sen- 
tence ; hut, unlike him, they do not 
swell the text with long and tedious 
quotations from original documents, 
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but quote the material words relied 
on in a few lines, or even words, in a 
note. Perhaps this is sometimes car- 
ried too far ; for, by giving only de- 
tached expressions or sentences from 
the original writers, they suggest a 
doubt whether the sense is truly con- 
veyed, and whether the context, if 
fully given, would not in some ma- 
terial respects contradict it. But there 
can be no doubt that it is a very great 
improvement on the more voluminous 
system, for it not only renders the text 
much shorter, but more continuous 
and uniform in style, and therefore 
interesting, than when there is a fre- 
quent interruption to make way for 
antiquated quotations. And the re- 
sult appears in the different success 
of the dilferent writers ; for the His- 
tory of the Conquest of England by the 
Normans , by Auguste, and of the 
Princes of the Carlovingian Race , and 
of Gaul under the Romans , by Ama- 
dee Thierry, each in three volumes, 
have attained very great popularity, 
and gone through several editions ; 
while the forty-eight volumes of the 
History of France and of the Italian 
Republics slumber in respected ob- 
scurity amidst the dust of our lib- 
raries. 

31. Although brothers, belonging 
to the same school of history, equally 
fond of antiquity, and adopting the 
same style of composition, the thoughts 
of these two very remarkable men are 
widely dilferent from each other. Au- 
guste, the author of the Compiest of 
England by the Normans , and of the 
Essays on the History of France , be- 
longs to the Liberal school ; he is al- 
most a republican in politics, and, like 
others of iris sect, anything but strong- 
ly influenced by religious impressions. 
But lie is humane and philanthropic, 
and not only eminently dramatic, hut 
often pathetic, in his narrative of im- 
portant events. Amadee is the very 
reverse in thought of his brother ; he 
is devoutly Christian in his ideas, and 
has directed his great powers with re- 
markable success to the illustration, 
from historical and antiquarian sources, 
of the blessings which the Gospel has 
conferred upon mankind. Upon con- 
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sidmng his luminous writings, and 
comparing them with the arrogant 
dogmatism of the Roman Catholic 
writers at an earlier period, which all 
the eloquence of Bossuet could scarce- 
ly disguise, it is impossible to avoid 
seeing how much the cause of true re- 
ligion has been advanced by the expe- 
rience of suffering, and the wrench to 
general thought induced by the Revo- 
lution ; and on how much more solid a 
basis the truth of Christianity is now 
erected than it was in the* days of papal 
bulls and sacerdotal domination. 

32. Michaud belongs to the same 
school, both in religious thought and 
historical composition, as Amadou 
Thierry, and lie is an author of very 
great merit. His History of Urn Cru- 
sades, in six volumes, is by far the 
best narrative that has yet appeared 
of those memorable wars ; and al- 
though it is not free from the groat 
defect of the antiquarian school, in 
being somewhat overloaded with long 
quotations from monkish chronicles or 
contemporary annalists, it promises to 
he the most durable. For its success 
it is mainly indebted to the remark- 
able combination which the author 
exhibits of antiquarian research with 
an ardent imagination and remarkable 
powers of description. So enthusias- 
tic was his disposition, that it led him 
to make a pilgrimage to Egypt and the 
Holy Land, in order to be able to de- 
scribe from his own observation, and 
verify with his own eyes, the scenes of 
the exploits of his heroes. This lias led 
to one of the most interesting books of 
travel which ever was written, in which, 
perhaps even more than in his History 
of the Crusades , the accomplished and 
enthusiastic author has shown how 
much interesting association and his- 
torical knowledge can add to the at- 
tractions even of the most beautiful 
scenes of naturo. If Chateaubriand 
has visited the Holy Sepulchre with 
the mingled feelings of a classical 
scholar and a devout pilgrim, and La- 
martine with the liighly- wrought ima- 
gination of a poet and brilliant con- 
ceptions of a painter, Michaud has 
gone over the same ground with the 
vol. hi. 


heroic spirit of a Crusader ; and the 
reader has now the extraordinary ad- 
vantage, in the travels of these charm- 
ing writers, of combining all the asso- 
ciations which can recur to the cultivat- 
ed mind, in visiting the scenes which 
must ever be the most interesting of 
any on earth to tlic human race. 

33. Bah ante belongs to the same 
school as Michaud, and, like him, is 
an example of the reaction of genius 
against the infidel principles and in- 
novating ideas of the Revolution. His 
greatest work, the History of the Pub's 
of /luryuudy, has the same fault as the 
works of SismOndi and Michaud, that 
of being overloaded with unnecessarily 
long quotations from contemporary an- 
nalists and chronicles ; but it never- 
theless conducts the reader without fa- 
tigue through ten volumes, by the talent 
for description and dramatic, powers 
which the author possesses. He is in- 
spired, like Sir Walter Scott, by the 
true spirit of chivalry, and carries ns 
back, almost like that great magician, 
to the storming of castles, the jousting 
of knights, the distressed damsels and 
blood-thirsty tyrants of that poetical 
but unhappy period. He is generally 
understood to have been the author 
of the Memoirs of Madame de Roche - 
jaquclcin; and if so, there is no author 
in any language who lias exhibited 
greater graphic powers, or a more de- 
cided talent for educing interest from 
heroic incident or pathetic event. 

34. Salvandy belongs to the samo 
school as Barantc and Michaud, but 
he is more philosophical and reflecting 
than either. His History of Poland 
evinces it. It contains all the picto- 
rial power and picturesque effect of 
either of these writers, but more reflec- 
tion and observation, and therefore it 
is more attractive to a reflecting mind. 
Nowhere so well as in his brilliant 
pages is to be found a development, 
of the real causes of the mournful fate 
of that memorable people, the bulwark 
of Christendom against the Turks, and 
yet the prey of every assailant within 
their own bosom ; often victorious, but 
never capable of taking advantage of 
victory j ever jealous of authority, but 

N 
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never able to repress anarchy ; the de- 
liverer of Vienna in one age, and in 
the next blotted from the book of na- 
tions. In his pages, as in the History 
of Ireland , if written with equal wis- 
dom, is to be found the most decisive 
proof of the great truth, that the first 
necessity of mankind in rude periods 
is a strong government, and that no 
calamities are so great, because none so 
irremediable, as such as deliver them 
up to the slavery of their own passions. 
Salvandy is a Liberal, but he is a Lib- 
eral of the new school — that is, warn- 
ed by the errors and instructed by the 
sufferings of the Revolution. In his 
pages, accordingly, there is to be found 
•constant reference, to the historical bles- 
sings of, and present necessity for, re- 
velation ; and when France had been 
for some years insane, after the tri- 
umph of the barricades in 1830, his 
sagacious eye first divined whither 
things under popular rule were tend- 
ing ; and his intrepid hand first drew 
aside the veil from the eyes of a suffer- 
ing, and therefore repentant, people. 

35. The historians who have hither- 
to hecn considered have treated chiefly 
of the olden time, and their works ex- 
hibit the reaction ill the human mind 
sifter the delusions and disappointments 
of the Revolution. Hut writers of 
great eminence are not awanting, who 
liave treated of that convulsion itself, 
and, uninstructed by the lessons of ex- 
perience, still endeavour to vindicate 
its principles, and apologise for the 
crimes of its authors. In the very 
foremost rank of this class of writers 
is to be placed M. Thiers, who, like 
most of the other modern statesmen 
of France, raised to eminence by his 
literary talents, has played an impor- 
tant part on the theatre of public 
affairs, and taken a share in the most 
decisive events which, during the 
last quarter of a century, have deter- 
mined the fate of his country. His 
first work, and the one which raised 
him to eminence, but by no means 
his best, is the History of the Revolu- 
tion, in twelve volumes. In it he en- 
deavours to assert the principles and 
-palliate the excesses of that convul- 
sion ; but he does this in a very siu- 


S ilar way. It is by representing the 
ttcr as the inevitable consequence of 
the former, and the authors of all the 
bloodshed which took place as impel- 
led by an invincible necessity which 
it was impossible to resist, and for 
yielding to which, therefore, they were 
noways blamable. It is surprising 
that so acute ail author did not per- 
ceive that such a doctrine, if really 
well founded, was more decisive against 
the possibility of self-government than 
any other that could by possibility be 
imagined ; for if the practical appli- 
cation of Liberal principles leads of 
necessity to such results, what can he so 
great a misfortune as their extension 
among mankind ? 

3fi. M. Thiers has very great merits 
as a historian — in some respects greater 
than any who has recently appeared ill 
France, fertile as it has been in great 
men in that department of literature. 
Not only is he ingenious, dramatic, 
and eloquent, but his writings abound 
in important general reflections, and 
often in just and generous appreciation 
of individual character. He himself 
affords the best illustration of the 
truth of his owui beautiful observation, 
in reference to the meeting of M. Bar- 
nave with the Queen, in the journey 
from Varennes : “ How often w r ould 
factions the most opposite he recon- 
ciled, if they could meet and read each 
other’s hearts ! ” But by far his great- 
est merit consists in the luminous sur- 
vey he gives of countries, especially in 
relation to military events, and the 
clear and lucid manner ill which he 
unfolds the principles of strategy ap- 
plicable to the campaigns which ho had 
to describe. In this lie is unrivalled 
in civil, and never w r as exceeded by 
military, historians ; and his writings 
afford a striking proof how completely 
a strong native bent in the mina of an 
author can overcome the want of prac- 
tical experience, or acquaintance with 
the actual operations of war. His 
chief defect is the almost entire ab- 
sence of quotation of authority^, and its 
inevitable consequence, great and fre- 
quent inaccuracy in details — a fault 
which, besides depriving his works of 
their chief value as books of authority. 
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exposes liim to constant well-founded 
attacks from that numerous class of 
■writers who look to accuracy in these 
respects rather than general merit, and 
nibble at the corners of an edifice of 
which they arc unable to throw down 
the pillars. In regard to English 
transactions, he labours under one 
grievous defect, which has made his 
works of little value in regard to its 
history : he does not understand Eng- 
lish , a circumstance which renders him 
about as competent to write our an- 
nals as the author would be to convey 
an idea of those of France, if he could 
not read its language. 

37. By far the best work of M. Thiers, 
and one which belongs to the highest 
class of political history, is his History 
of the Consulate and Empire , now con- 
cluded in twenty volumes. It shows 
that his mind had grown immensely 
during the course of his political ca- 
reer, and cast off many of the indiscre- 
tions or errors of his more juvenile 
years. He is no longer the ardent 
student fresh from the revolutionary 
school, and ready, on all occasions, to 
share in its dreams, or palliate its ex- 
cesses ; but the experienced statesman, 
versed in the ways of the world, and 
taught by disaster the futile nature 
of all visions of perfectibility founded 
upon the supposed immaculate char- 
acter of the great majority of men. 
His talent for military history seems 
to have increased with practice, and 
acquaintance with the leading generals 
of the period ; and there is no work 
in existence which the general reader 
can consult with more pleasure, or the; 
military with greater instruction, than 
liis History of the Campaigns of Auster- 
litz, Jena, and Wagram. But in ad- 
dition to this, his political opinions 
appear to have undergone a consider- 
able change with the lapse of time, 
and a practical acquaintance with the 
duties of statesmanship. His mind is 
candid ; and albeit bred in the school 
of Infidelity and the Revolution, his 
late volumes contain frequent allusion 
to Supreme Superintendence, and the 
punishment, even in this world, of the 
sins of men. But above all, his ac- 
quaintance with the secrets of cabinets 


and state papers has led to his last 
work being enriched with a great va- 
riety of important information not to 
be met with in any other publication ; 
and in no other annals is there to bo 
found so copious an account of the di- 
plomacy of the Emj tire, and the inter- 
nal legislation of Napoleon. 

38. Inferior in genius to Thiers, and 
unacquainted, like him, with the prac- 
tical duties of a statesman, less versed 
in the archives of cabinets, M. Lache- 
tellu has still considerable merits, 
and will always hold a respectable 
place among French historians. His 
History of France during the Eighteenth 
Century , though not distinguished 
either by the philosophy of Guizot, tho 
brilliancy of Lamartine, or the military 
descriptions of Thiers, is yet a very 
valuable work; and to one who wishes 
to obtain a general idea of the events 
of that momentous period, without 
diving into all its details, is perhaps 
tin; best that can be referred to. But 
by fiir his most masterly production is 
the Histoirc dcs (i nerves do la Religion ; 
and it is not only highly interesting, 
but written with the brevity and gen- 
eral glance which is often the most 
indispensable element for general suc- 
cess in historical compositions. In 
any other age or country lie would 
have attained great and deserved emi- 
nence ; but such is the constellation of 
historical talent which has arisen in 
France since the storm of the Revolu- 
tion was succeeded by tin; lull of the 
Restoration, that lie has already been 
eclipsed by more brilliant writers. 

39. M. Capeviouk is both an abler 
and a more voluminous WTiter than 
LacTetelle, but such is the multitude 
of his publications that he is wellnigh 
buried under their weight. His works, 
like those of Voltaire, exceed a hun- 
dred volumes; and no one need bo 
told that, among such a multitude, 
many must be of inferior merit, and 
made up, like the 'medicines of apothe- 
caries, of drugs prepared by others. 
Some of his writings are admirable ; 
his History of Louis XIV . is by far 
the best which has ever been written 
of that momentous and interesting 
period. The works he has published 
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on contemporary history, particularly 
tlic History of the Empire and the Re- 
storation , are brilliant annals, inter- 
spersed with much fine description, 
and many striking observations ; but 
they want the finish and unity of ef- 
fect indispensable in a work of art. 
lie is a devout Catholic, and therefore 
all his accounts of the Protestants are 
to be taken with some allowance ; and 
a loyal Royalist, but there he is less to 
be suspected, for his mind in politics 
is eminently candid, and, in truth, 
often tinged with ultra- Liberal opin- 
ions. Rut his views are philanthro- 
pic, his disposition humane, and he is 
inspired with the quality of all others 
the most valuable in the narration of 
human events a warm appreciation 
of the generous and noble, and detes- 
tation of the mean and the sellish in 
character or actions. His great defect I 
is, that in many of his histories, espe- 
cially of the olden time, there is too 
much boakmakincf , too copious quo- 
tations from original chronicles and 
legal instruments, and too little at- 
tention to the first requisite in com- 
position— unity of effect. lie has un- 
dertaken to write nearly a continuous 
History of France, from Charlemagne 
to Louis Philippe, and the entire se- 
ries exceeds a hundred volumes. It 
need hardly be said, that it is alto- 
gether impossible that works of such 
inaguitude can he either popular or 
generally read. They are the quarry- 
stones from which history is construct- 
ed, not history. Unity of stylo and 
comx>osition is as indispensable in this 
as in any other of the objects of human 
thought ; and in none is Hesiod’s ob- 
servation more applicable, that the half 
is often greater than tlio whole. 

40. One historical writer, second in 
sonic respects to none which have pre- 
ceded him in this department of lit- 
erature, remains to be considered, 
and that is M. Michelet. It is im- 
possible to read the works of this very 
able and original writer, without be- 
ing filled with the highest admiration 
for his genius, mingled with not un- 
froquent regret at its misapplication. 
Kb writer, ancient or modern, has 
surveyed with a more keen and scarcli- 
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ing glance the annals of the olden 
time, or more ably and lucidly illus- 
trated the successive migrations and 
settlement of the great families of 
mankind, as well as the distinctive 
marks which in every age have char- 
acterised the dispositions of their de- 
scendants. If any additional refuta- 
tion were awanting of the long popular 
delusion of the Revolution, 3iat man 
is tlie creature of institutions, or any 
farther confirmation of the profound 
observation of Montesquieu, that in- 
stitutions arc the creature of man, it 
would be found in his learned and in- 
teresting pages. His stylo is graphic, 
his mind at once dramatic and pictorial 
— great qualities in a historian, especi- 
ally when accompanied by the indus- 
try and research which distinguish his 
writings. The signet-mark of genius 
is everywhere conspicuous. Unfortu- 
nately, that of judgment and wisdom is 
frequently awanting. There are many 
philosophic views, as well as much 
brilliant expression, in his history of 
the early periods of the French mon- 
archy ; but in his J/istorif of the Revo- 
lution , now in the course of publication 
at Paris, although these qualities are 
not awanting, there is such an inter- 
mixture of violence, prejudice, and pas- 
sion, as must deprive' that work not 
merely of all weight with future times, 
but even of all iniluence in promoting 
the views of the extreme democratic 
party to which lie is attached. 

41. The number and extraordinary 
merit of the historical works whicn 
have now been noticed, all of which 
have issued from the press of Paris 
during tlie Restoration, may well ex- 
cite surprise, and is the clearest indi- 
cation both of the strong bent to his- 
torical and political subjects which 
the public mind has undergone since 
the Revolution, and of the reaction 
against the innovating doctrines which 
has taken place from the experience 
of their effects. But these works, 
numerous and able as they are, ex- 
hibit but a partial picture of the ex- 
tent of this bent, or the deep hold 
which, from the intensity of former 
emotions, political works have taken 
of the general mind. The military 
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histories and memoirs exhibit it in its 
full proportions, and they constitute 
a branch of literature so peculiar to 
France, and which has been worked 
of late years with such effect, that no 
account of the public thought in that 
country, during that period, can be 
considered as complete which does not 
bring it prominently forward. Roth 
species of composition, indeed, have 
'been long cultivated with signal suc- 
cess in France, as the military histories 
of Folard and Guibert, and Retito’s 
collection of a hundred and sixty vol- 
umes of memoirs, prove ; but the 
ability brought to bear upon them 
since the Revolution has been so re- 
markable that all former productions 
are thrown into the shade. 

42. In the very first rank, in both 
departments, is to be placed a man 
whose celebrity as an actor of history 
has been such that lie is scarcely ever 
considered in his proper place as a 
narrator of its events — Naihh.kon 
Buonapakte. His genius, however, 
was such that it is hard to say whe- 
ther it shines forth with most lustre 
in his own actions, or in criticising 
those of others — in military and po- 
litical measures, or in the narrative 
of his own or his predecessors’ achieve- 
ments. In both, not only do the same 
clear intellect and brilliant imagina- 
tion, but the same luminous view and 
burning thought, appear conspicuous. 
The great characteristics of his com- 
positions, as of those of all men of 
the highest class of intellect, are clear- 
ness and force in ideas, and brevity 
anti vigour in language. Burke is not 
more powerful in expression-, Johnson 
more lucid in thought. But in addi- 
tion to this, he had an ardent and po- 
etical imagination, and it is easy to see 
from his expressions and style of ex- 
pression, that if he had not equalled 
Alexander in the lustre of his con- 
quests, he was qualified to have ri- 
valled Homer in the brilliancy of his 
conceptions. Much doubt was at first 
expressed, on their appearance, as to 
whether the St Helena Memoirs were 
liis genuine composition ; but time 
has now vindicated the author’s opin- 
ion, expressed at the t me, that it 
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was surprising there should bo any 
doubt on the subject, for nature did 
not in general produce two Napoleons 
in the same generation. 

43. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, from this, that either Napoleon’s 
Memoirs, dictated to Generals Montho- 
lon and Gourgaud at St Helena, or his 
conversations, recorded hy Las Gases 
and Drs O’Meara and Antonia rchi at 
the same place, are. unexceptionable 
works. On the. contrary, in all the 
characteristic, faults of his mind are 
conspicuous ; and in the last, which 
we.ro not. revised by himself, and where 
his words were probably not reported 
with the fidelity of a Boswell, there is 
much reason to suspect the interpola- 
tion, in some places, of the impassioned 
ideas and ulcerated feelings of his at- 
tendants. But there can be no doubt 
that, in the main, they are a faithful 
transcript of bis thoughts, if it was from 
nothing else than the. brilliant genius, 
and identity with his acknowledged 
compositions, which they exhibit. AV itli. 
regard to his own Memoirs, there is no 
doubt their authenticity is unquestion- 
able, and they exhibit his mind in its 
real proportions, with all its great ta- 
lents and equally great deficiencies, 
(dearness and force of intellectual vi- 
sion are the. most, remarkable features 
of the former, prejudice, and preposses- 
sion of the latter. He saw his own side 
of every question with the utmost force, 
and expressed his views upon it with 
the, greatest precision and vigour; hut 
lie was by no means equally accessible 
to considerations oil the other side. 
Having made up his mind on any sub- 
ject, lie immediately closed the door 
against every opposite argument or 
fact ; or rather, he closed the door when 
he began to think, and formed his opin- 
ions from his preconceived ideas alone. 
Hence the uniform vigour and clearness 
of his thoughts, and their frequent error 
and dangerous tendency — peculiarities 
which are not only conspicuous in liis 
writings, but are the real explanations 
of his Tong- continued success and ulti- 
mate fall. Truth, in contested ques- 
tions, is never to be elicited but by the 
attentive consideration and impartial 
weighing of both sides. It is well known 
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what sort of decision a judge will give 
who makes up his mind upon hearing 
one party only. Durable success is to 
be attained in action in no other way. 
Temporary triumph may attend the 
adoption of one-sided ideas, but the 
reaction is generally as violent as the 
action. Hence it is that so many of 
the greatest men recorded in history 
have also been in the end the most 
unfortunate. 

44. In one respect, however, there 
is a peculiarity in Napoleon’s writings 
which is less excusable, and the influ- 
ence of which appeal^ not less in the 
checkered events of his life. This is 
his entire disregard of truth when it in- 
terfered with his preconceived ideas, and 
the unblushing, or perhaps it should 
rather be said unconscious, effrontery 
with which he continued the most men- 
dacious statements, after their false- 
hood had been demonstrated, not mere- 
ly to others, but to himself. So far d id 
he carry this extraordinary peculiarity, 
that we art! told by his private secre- 
tary and panegyrist Mencval, that ho 
formed an idea to himself, often totally 
unfounded, of the strength of the va- 
rious corps and divisions in his army; 
and having done so, he issued his or- 
ders, and formed his expectations of 
them, as if they were of that strength, 
without the slightest regard to the re- 
turns of the commanders, which show- 
ed they were not of half the amount.* 
Unconquerable adherence to error, in 
point of fact, in the face of the clearest 
evidence, is, in like manner, often so 
characteristic of his writings, where 
any of his marked prepossessions is 
concerned, that one is apt to imagine 
that the account of the peculiarity 
given by his panegyrists is the true 
one — that his imagination was so ardent 
that his wishes were, literally speak- 
ing, the father to his thoughts, and that 
wkat he desired he really believed to 

* 41 Dansle calcul tics homines qui devaient 
composer ses bataillons, ses raiments, ou 
divisions, il inflait ton jours 1c resume total. 
On ne peut pas croire qu’il vuuliU se faire il- 
lusion k lui-infime, mais il .iugeait u&ccssuirc 
de donner le change sur la force rie scs corps. 
Quelques representations qu'on lui fit, il re • 
poussait Evidence, et persistait opinidtrevicnt 
dans son erreur volontaire de calcul." — Me 
>eval, Vie privic de A'upolcon, iii. 121. 
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bo true. Like insane persons, lie often 
reasoned on imaginary conceptions a& 
if they had been real facts ; but, un- 
like them, assuming the facts to be 
true, none ever drew from them more 
just conclusions, or argued with more 
mathematical rigour in regard to tlicir 
probable consequences. 

45. Inferior to Napoleon in genius, 
ancl greatly so in vigour and condensa- 
tion of expression, General Jomini is 
much his superior in impartiality and 
solidity of judgment. His History of 
the Wars of the Revolution , in sixteen 
volumes; liis Life of Napoleon , in lour 
volumes ; and that of Frederick the 
Great, in throe volumes, are perhaps 
the most just and discriminating works 
on military strategy which modern 
Europe has produced. He traces with 
admirable sagacity and distinctness the 
most important events in war to the 
application or neglect of a few leading 
principles; and he does this in so sim- 
ple and perspicuous a manner, that life 
views can be perfectly apprehended, 
not merely by the military, but the or- 
dinary reader. 1 1 c wants the. vigour and 
brevity of Napoleon’s expression, and 
his annals of the wars of the Revolution 
are characterised by the ordinary defect 
in military histories — undue length, 
and too great attention to subordinate 
details. Ho became conscious, how- 
ever, of this defect, and in his Life of 
Napoleon events arc simplified and 
massed as much as the most ardent ad- 
mirers of breadth in composition could, 
desire. Appreciated in the very high- 
est degree by all military readers, his 
writings are. not so generally read as 
they should be in France, from tlio 
circumstance of the author, a Swiss by 
birth, having left the service of Napo- 
leon, and entered that of Russia, on 
the eve of the battle of Bautzen. It is. 
natural that it should be so; but Jo- 
mini merely went over liimself; he did. 
not, like Ney or Marlborough, employ 
bis power to destroy the prince wlio 
had bestowed it ; and when the pas- 
sions of the moment have subsided, 
there can be no doubt that his work 
will he the standard one on military 
strategy all over Europe. 

4G. Unequal to Jomini in military 
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science or political thought, General 
Math ie u Dumas is greatly his supe- 
rior in picturesquo power and graphic 
effect. Like Xenophon, he has de- 
scribed with the fidelity of a soldier, 
but the soul of a poet and the eye of a 
painter, the most important events of 
Napoleon’s life, in many of which he 
himself bore a conspicuous part ; and 
he lias done this with so much sim- 
plicity and elegance that few works in 
any age will bear a comparison with 
it. His description of the passage of 
the Splugen, in particular, and the 
operations of the corps which lie com- 
manded on the Hank of the Austrians 
in 1801, on the coniines of the Orisons 
and the Tyrol, as well as of the cross- 
ing of the St Rernard and campaign 
of Marengo, are among the most fas- 
cinating pieces of military history 
which ever were written, and will 
bear a comparison with the most ad- 
mired passages in Xenophon or Livy. 
It is only to be regretted, for the fame 
of this eloquent writer, that his work, 
being in eighteen volumes, and only 
comprising nine years of Napoleon’s 
campaigns, is too voluminous for the 
general reader ; and lienee it is re- 
garded rather as a storehouse from 
which subsequent writers, and none 
more than the author, have drawn their 
most interesting materials, rather than 
a work which is itself to find its way 
into every well-furnished library. 

47. The work of Matliicu Dumas 
terminates with the Treaty of Tilsit ; 
but tlio next great campaign of Napo- 
leon lias been recorded by another 
military writer in a kindred spirit, 
and with equal graph ic power. ( i kn k- 
ral Pelkt, an ardeut admirer ol' Na- 
olcon and the whole Imperial regime, 
as at least done ample justice to one 
of his campaigns, for there does not 
exist in any language a more splendid 
military work than liis account of the 
campaigns of As pern and W agram . 1 1 
is in four volumes, and narrates only 
the events of a few months ; yet it is 
so interesting that there are probably 
few readers who do not regret its brev- 
ity rather than complain of its prolix- 
ity ; and certainly there is no author 
who has felt how absolutely interest in 


narrative is dependent on minuteness 
of detail, who w ill affirm that he has 
erred on the side of excessive length. 
In truth, tlio events of that single 
campaign exceeded in interest and im- 
portance those of many entire pacific 
reigns. His account of the battle of 
W agram, in particular, and the match- 
less exploit of throwing the bridge at 
Knzersdorf over the Danube on tlio 
night preceding that great event, 
amidst the war of elements and tlio 
louder roar of artillery, is a perfect 
masterpiece, and never, it may con- 
fidently he affirmed, will be surpassed 
in military history. 

48. If the campaign of AVagram has 
found a worthy annalist in General 
I’elet, and those of Austerlitz and 
Friedland in General Matliicu Dumas, 
that of 1812 has called forth tlio 
powers of another writer equally suit- 
ed to its description- Count Skouii. 
Although not a military man, but an 
officer in the Emperor’s household, ho 
was too near headquarters not to bo 
familiar with military councils, and 
his situation gave him ample oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with 
the secret springs of the most impor- 
tant events. His disposition and turn 
of mind, dark and gloomy, but ima- 
ginative, qualified him in a peculiar 
manner to describe with " force and 
fidelity the terrible disasters of the 
Moscow campaign, of which lie liad 
been an eyewitness. Exaggeration was 
impossible in such a case ; the utmost 
stretch of the most gloomy imagina- 
tion, coupled with the highest powers 
of pathos and description, fell short 
of the horrors of that dreadful catas- 
trophe. lie has, accordingly, by com- 
bining a dramatic account of tlie pro- 
ceedings in the councils with a pic- 
torial description of the sufferings of 
the retreat, produced a work wLiieli, 
in point of terrible and romantic in- 
terest, cannot be surpassed. It is‘dif- 
ficult to avoid the suspicion that many 
of his speeches were imaginary, or at 
least largely amplified from very scanty 
materials ; but they are probably not 
more so than those wiiicb Livy or Sal- 
lust put into the mouths of their chiefs. 
There w T erc no shorthand reporters in 
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attendance in either instance, hut both mind in that country liad hccn turn- 
the ancient and modern authors have ed to warlike achievements, the still 
probably condensed into one speech greater crowd of memoirs which issued 
the ideas which at the time were pro- from the press during the same period 
valent at headquarters, and which con- is a yet stronger proof how violently 
vcy a faithful, though perhaps some- the passions of the people had been , 
•what too dramatic a picture of the excited by the mournful catastrophes 
reasons advanced for and against every of the Revolution, and how insatiable 
measure of importance. Many other was the thirst which all classes felt 
•authors — in particular General Clause- for the fullest details of all its trage- 
witz and M. Chambray— have given dies, it seemed impossible to satisfy 
narratives of higher authority and this craving. Volume after volume, 
.greater accuracy than Segur ; but there work after work appeared, and almost 
is none who has equalled him in pic- all were bought up and read with the 
turesque effect, powers of description, utmost avidity. Those which had any 
and consequent general popularity. pretensions to authenticity were emi- 

49. It was the good fortune of Na- neatly successful ; others, in the out- 
poleon to have as his private scere- set at least, not less so, which were 
tary, in his last and greatest cam- soon discovered to have the signet- 
paigns, an author who has proved mark of forgery stamped upon them, 
himself adequate to do full justice, The latter were often the most ably 
and in some instances more than jus- written and interesting — a circum- 
ticc, to his merits in those memorable stance which is easily explained, when 
events. 75 Alio n Fain, though bred a it is recollected that the great thirst 
diplomatist, and neither a professional for works of this description necossar- 
soldier nor a practised writer, has ily led to extensive attempts at imita- 
proved himself equal to either in his tion, and that the profits attending 
account of the campaigns of 1 SI 3 and the most successful created quite a 
1814. His work on these is iuvalu- profession of literary men, who were 
able as an authentic, and, in general, admitted to the papers of some re- 
veracious record of the greatest mill- markable political character, and from 
tary events of which Europe has ever the materials thus obtained reared up 
been the theatre, and in the last of a voluminous work, which they digni- 
whicli especially the military genius fied with the title of his own memoirs, 
of the Emperor, at length freed from The authorship of many of the most 
the restraint ami the necessities of valuable of these was from the begin- 
diplomatie negotiation, shone forth ning known in the literary circles of 
with unprecedented lustre. The ina- Paris ; as the Memoir cs d'un Ilommc. 
terials on which Fain has constructed d’Etaf, which is a most authentic and 
his narratives are for the most part important work, is known to have been 
•official, and his narrative of events to composed by M. d’Allonville from 
n surprising degree correct and trust- the papers of Prince Hardenberg ; 
worthy. If it occasionally is tinged and the Memoirs of Fouche, by M. 
by an excessive admiration for, and Alphonse Beauchamp, from the papers 
desire to palliate the errors of, his of that arcli-traitor. But independent 
hero, that was scarcely avoidable in of these compilations, many of which 
the situation in which Karon Fain was are most valuable works, there are 
placed ; and whatever may be said of several memoirs by eminent persons 
sycophancy to prosperous, all mankind of undoubted authenticity, which de- 
must respect fidelity to fallen greatness, servo to bo noticed, as well from their 

50. If the military histories of intrinsic merit as from the talent and 
France, which appeared in such mnl- opportunities of knowledge which their 
titudes, and were distinguished by authors enjoyed. 

such ability, during the Restoration, 61. At the head of these must bo 
is a striking proof how strongly, by placed M. Boukrienne, private see- 
the events of the Empire, the public rctary to Napoleon during the event- 
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ful period of the Consulate and the first 
year of the Empire, and himself a man 
of no ordinary discrimination and tal- 
ent. His work is of great value, as con- 
taining an account of the conversations 
and habits of Napoleon during the 
eventful period of the Consulate and the 
first year of the Empire ; and although 
he appears to have become afterwards 
involved in sonic pecuniary transac- 
tions, which led to his losing his situa- 
tion, and being sent to a distant but 
lucrative banishment at Hamburg, yet 
his disgrace does not appear to 'have 
rendered him insensible to the merits 
of his early patron, or prevented him 
from giving a most interesting and 
■faithful account of the years when he 
acted as his private secretary, llis 
style is simple, clear, and unambiti- 
ous ; and the genuineness of the words 
which lie puts into the month of his 
imperial master may in general he 
tested by the superiority of the ability 
which they indicate to that shown in 
those which he ascribes to himself. 

52. The Duchess of A hi: antes is 
another writer of memoirs, whose pe- 
culiar situation and opportunities gave 
her advantages of no ordinary kind in 
delineating the character and habits of 
the great hero, as well as in observing 
arid describing the manners of the age 
in which she lived. She had one great 
advantage over Bourriennc -she was 
intimate with the Emperor before he 
became great, and recounts the days 
when he came, with unblaeked boots 
and without the costly luxury of 

f loves, to the. Rue Vivienne to visit 
cp mother, of whom lie was enamour- 
ed, and when in one morning lie pro- 
posed himself for that lady, and his 
brother Joseph and sister Pauline for 
her daughter and son. She traces his 
career from these youthful days till 
the period of his coronation, when, as 
.she herself says, he “gave her a look 
of intolerable intelligence as he put the 
crown on his head,” and thence till 
he took his melancholy way to St 
Helena. Nor are the memoirs of the 
gay and lively duchess confined to 
the details and pomp of the imperial 
court ; she passes also in review the 
h ading characters and events of the 


Consulate and the Empire, and gives 
a vast number of graphic sketches and 
interesting anecdotes of the illustri- 
ous men who then bore the fortunes 
of Franco on tho points of their 
swords. A true woman, she is by 
no means unmindful of those lighter 
topics which more immediately con- 
cern her sex ; her memory is as dis- 
tinct for a ball -dress or a cashmere 
shawl, as for the words of’ a hero or 
the measures of a government ; and 
when the antiquarian painter comes 
to portray in after times the scenes 
which occurred during the Revolu- 
tion, the Consulate, and Empire, he 
will find ample materials for the cos- 
tumes both of the ladies and gentle- 
men in her animated pages. Pecuni- 
ary embarrassments, and the loss of 
her husband's appanage by the fall of 
Napoleon, unhappily rendered it ne- 
cessary for her to write for broad in 
her later years, and have lessened her 
reputation by spreading it over too 
wide a surface ; but her earlier writ- 
ings are deserving of a lasting place 
in French literature, and will always 
be referred to with interest, as well 
from the importance of the events 
and characters to which they relate, 
as from the discrimination and talent 
with which the portraits arc drawn. 

53. So great is the crowd of writers 
who have devoted the leisure of their 
later years to recording for the benefit 
of posterity the reminiscences of the 
Revolution and the Empire, that they 
would alone fill the shelves of an ex- 
tensive library ; and few even of tho 
largest collections either in France or 
elsewhere contain a complete assort- 
ment of them. But there are two 
writers of memoirs whose works will 
ever stand forth in bright relief, as well 
from the celebrity of their authors’ 
names as the genius displayed in tho 
works themselves, and the eloquence 
with which they are written. These 
are Chateaubriand and Lamartine. 
The character and beauties of these 
two illustrious writers appear in every 
page of their voluminous personal me- 
moirs, and unfortunately their failings 
and weaknesses are equally conspicu- 
ous. In the twelve volumes whicli re- 
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cord the eventful career of the former 
is to ho seen the ardent and yet me- 
lancholy cast of his disposition, the 
conflict of thought when the associa- 
tions of the past were perpetually at 
war with the realities of the present, 
and the working of a mind fraught at 
once with the devotions of the olden 
time, the necessities of surrounding 
circumstances, and the aspirations of 
modern Liberalism. Advanced years, 
in those fascinating pages, have some- 
times diminished his accuracy, hut 
never clouded his genius or chilled his 
eloquence ; and the records of a life in 
which the fervour and enthusiasm of 
youth were preserved to the verge of 
the grave, resemble rather the pages 
of a romance than the events of reality. 
Lamartine’s fragments of memoirs in 
his Confessions , Raphael , and Revolu- 
tion of 1848, are equally characteristic 
of his genius and disposition, at once 
ardent and reflecting, enthusiastic and 
visionary, chivalrous and freethinking, 
humane and philosophic*, imaginative 
and pictorial. As in his historical works 
lie narrates real events in so dramatic 
and exaggerated a style that they often 
pass for Action, so, in relating personal 
adventures, lie clothes them in such 
brilliant colours that no one can be- 
lieve that they are aught but the crea- 
tions of his excited imagination, al- 
though as such they cannot be read 
without the deepest interest. Unfor- 
tunately, in both those great writers, 
the weaknesses of a little stand forth 
in bright light beside the elevation of 
a lofty mind ; and the vanity they dis- 
play in relating the passages of their 
eventful lives, especially with the fair 
sex, is so extreme, and, as it appears to 
us, so contemptible, that it would be 
the subject of serious regret if experi- 
ence had not convinced every person 
acquainted with French literature that 
• it is the prevailing foible of the nation, 
which is particularly conspicuous in its 
literary men, and that the endurance 
of it is the price wo pay for the pleasure 
derived f rom th eir genius and eloquenc e . 

54. The reaction of the human mind 
against the infidelity and sins of the 
Revolution nowhere more clearly ap- 
pears than in the writings of Cousin. 


[chap, xviii. 

This verv eminent man is too philoso- 
phic and clear-sighted not to see that 
religion is the great element which 
holds society together, and that, with- 
out its influence, all attempts either at 
individual or social amelioration must 
prove altogether nugatory; while at 
the same time he is too independent in 
thought to submit to the dictation of 
J esuits, or yield to the grasping ambi- 
tion of the Church of Rome. He lias 
not chosen the only path which can 
safely lead through these opposite dif- 
ficulties, which is the simple doctrines 
of the Gospel, as they are taught in tho 
Protestant Church ; and in consequence 
he has fallen, in matters of faith, into a 
sort of dreary rationalism, which may 
be very well for philosophers, but never 
can be either popular or useful with the 
great body of mankind. Yet while all 
must lament in Cousin the absence of 
a simple and determinate faith, which 
can be embraced by and influence the 
majority of mankind, yet justice equal- 
ly requires that a due tribute should 
be paid to the great service he has ren- 
dered to the cause of religion, by pro- 
claiming the eternal truth, that educa- 
tion, if rested on any other basis, is 
likely to prove hurtful rather than ben- 
eficial, and illustrating this position 
with equal industry and ability by an 
examination of the institutions for the 
instruction of the people which have 
been established in the i>rincipal Eu- 
ropean monarchies. 

55. M. Lamenais, with equal sin- 
cerity of principle, is more distinguish- 
ed by genius in liis wTitings, and has 
struck out more original and. foreible 
ideas for the instruction of mankind. 
11 is influence ami the fame of his works 
have been proportionally greater. A 
sincere Catholic, he lias all the warmth 
of a true believer, and sees in the events 
around him manifestations only of tho 
Divine judgments on mankind, and in 
the extension of the influence of tho 
Romish faith the only guarantee for 
the virtue or happiness of the species. 
Yet has he not succeeded, by all his 
devotion, in securing the approbation 
of the Papal government ; they have 
the jealousy of him which Louis had 
of Chateaubriand, which power scarce 
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ever fails to have of genius. His style 
is sometimes obscure, his ideas abstract, 
his inferences strained; but there is no 
author of the present age who has seen 
deeper into futurity, or in whoso wait- 
ings a greater number of profound and 
original thoughts are to be found. His 
work on the human mind, in three 
volumes, is to the reflecting student a 
perfect fund of reflection ; and, what 
is the decisive mark of a creative mind, 
it suggests even more than it teaches, 
— it starts ideas rather than elaborates 
them. The Protestant reader, accus- 
tomed to the calm discussion on reli- 
gious subjects to which he has been 
habituated in his own country, is often 
startled by the intensity of his ideas, 
and the vehemence of the language in 
which they arc conveyed, as well as 
the undoubting reference to priestly 
authority for their support ; but a ready 
excuse for that failing maybe found in 
the reflection, that in the moral not 
less than the material world, action 
and reaction are equal and opposite, 
and that if the fanaticism of irreligion 
is ever to be successfully combated, it 
must be, not by the calmness of philo- 
sophy, but the fervour of devotion. 

56. A striking proof how great is 
the ascendant which intellectual power 
has now acquired in France, is to he 
found in the fact that a great propor- 
tion of her cabinet ministers are lite- 
rary men. M. Villrmaix is one of 
the most remarkable of these, and he 
has produced several works, which will 
stand the test of general admiration 
long after his official career as inister 
of Public Instruction lias passed into 
oblivion. His History of the Litera- 
ture of France during the Fighter nth 
Century is a pleasing and just survey 
of a subject of great and lasting interest, 
but which it is extremely difficult to 
treat in an agreeable manner. The 
difficulty consists in the multitude of 
authors who require to be noticed, 
when only a few of them have acquired 
any lasting reputation, and the em- 
barrassment arising from a mere enu- 
meration of names, when the spirit 
which animated them has been lost in 
: the revolution of ages. Like the painter 
of a great historical piece, the author 


runs the risk of being buried under tbo 
multitude of his own figures. Strict 
attention to chiaroscuro, and great 
massing of light and shade, can alone* 
surmount the difficulty. If a bright 
light is thrown upon one-tenth of the 
figures in the piece, it is enough, and 
often more than enough. M. Yille- 
inain has not altogether avoided tlio 
error of being too prolix in the enu- 
meration of obscure and forgotten 
authors ; but at least be lias done so 
in a much greater degree than most of 
his predecessors, llis criticisms on 
the theatre are particularly worthy of 
attention, and he evinces a generous 
enthusiasm in his admiration for the 
beauties of Shakespeare, without be- 
ing blinded to the many faults of that 
wonderful man. On the subject of 
education, and the incalculable influ- 
ence of the spread of knowledge, both 
upon the. national fortunes and indi- 
vidual happiness, his views are equally 
just and enlightened, and point him 
out as the fitting person to be minis- 
ter of public instruction in a country 
wliero so much still remains to ho 
done to illuminate the general mind. 

57. I f any proof were required of tho 
difficulty of tho task which M. Villo- 
main has undertaken in giving a his- 
tory of literature, and of the skill with, 
which ho has surmounted it, it would 
he found in the great work of M. Gin- 
guene. That liis elaborate History of 
Italian Literature is a very great ad- 
dition to our literary treasures, proba- 
bly none will be found to dispute ; and 
the general sense, of its value has been, 
evinced in the liberal manner in which 
subsequent compilers, without acknow- 
ledging it, have availed themselves of 
liis labours. But valuable as it is, and 
teeming with the stores of erudition as 
well as tho delicacy of taste, his work 
will never be generally read ; it is an 
encyclopaedia, not a book — a diction- » 
ary rather than a history. Few will- 
follow the example of the author, and 
go patiently through all the eleven 
volumes. The fault consists, not in 
the details, but in the general concep- 
tion ; not in the finishing of each in- 
dividual figure, but in the want of 
mezzotinto to throw the great majo- 
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rity of them into fitting and becoming 
.shade, so as to give sufficient relief 
and effect to the principal figures. It 
is tine it is no easy matter to do this ; 
it is the great difficulty with which the 
political or military, as well as the lit- 
erary historian has to contend ; and 
it is the one on which the greatest 
number of considerable contemporary 
reputations have been shipwrecked. 
But it is not insurmountable ; and in 
history, not less than in painting, the 
palm of immortality is reserved for 
him who has mastered it. 

58. I f Ginguene is in a manner bur- 
ied under the stores of his own learn- 
ing, and already forgotten, except as a 
storehouse of erudition, even in his 
own country, the same charge of want 
of generalisation cannot be made 
against the great political philosopher 
in France of the nineteenth century, 
M. de TocqukvilIjE. His fault is 
just the reverse of Ginguene's ; it is 
not that ho generalises too little, but 
that he generalises too soon. No man, 
since the days of Montesquieu, has 
equalled him in the depth of the views 
which he has formed of the working of 
republican institutions, or the princi- 
pal dangers to be apprehended from 
them. His Democracy in America , 
especially the two first volumes of it, 
is to be placed in the same rank with 
the Discorsi of Macliiavel, the Essays 
of Bacon, or the Decadence de Rome of 
Montesquieu. Reflection, and frequent 
study of that admirable work, have 
confirmed the author in this opinion, 
expressed on its first appearance fif- 
teen years ago. With inimitable skill, 
close observation, and deep thought, 
lie has traced the working of repub- 
lican institutions on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and to him we owe 
the profound observation, which every 
day’s experience is more completely 
# verifying, that the great danger of re- 
publican government is not its weak- 
ness, but its tremendous strength. 
When monarchy or aristocracy are 
contending with democracy, the gov- 
ernment is often weak ; but that is 
not because their opponent is feeble, 
but because he is strong. When the 
victory has been gained, this at once 
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appears ; no power capable of making j 
any resistance remains, and intellect \ 
and genius, property and intelligence, 
thought and action, are alike pros- 
trated beneath the hoofs of numbers, 
guided, it is true, by a section of the 
thoughtful few, but they are in gene- 
ral the most unscrupulous and dan- 
gerous of the community. 

59. It has been said that the great 
fault of M. dc Tocquevillc is, not that 
he has generalised too little, but that 
he lias generalised too soon. He has 
forgotten that action and reaction arc 
the law of nature, not less in the moral 
than in the material world. He would 
do well to remember the inscription 
engraved on a. ring, presented by the 
Eastern sage to the Sultan: “And 
this too shall pass away.” Impressed, 
at tlu? time when his great work was 
written, witli the ceaseless progress of 
the democratic principle m France, 
and its complete triumph in America, 
he has forgotten that the greatest ef- 
fort of mind is to make the “ past the 
distant, and the future predominate 
over the present.” He has seriously 
stated it as his deliberate conviction, 
that there is an evident and ceaseless 
progress both in Europe and America 
towards democratic institutions ; that 
this progress is universal and irresist- 
ible, and that, for good or for evil, 
republicanism is the destiny of man- 
kind in both hemispheres. What a 
commentary on this opinion does the 
government of Franco, under the pre- 
sidencc of Louis Napoleon, and the 
joyful acquiescence of seven millions 
of Frenchmen in his rule, afford on 
this prediction! How has its error 
been illustrated by the frightful civil 
war and military despotism in Amer- 
ica! Such over lias been, and ever 
will be, the fate of the prophecies of 
even the greatest political philoso- 
phers, who fix their eyes only on the 
strength of the current in which they 
are immersed, and forget that, when 
the strength of that current becomes 
dangerous to human happiness, there 
is an undcr-currcnt provided by na- 
ture to correct its errors, and prove an 
antidote to its poison. That under- 
current is always put in motion by 1 
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the lessons of experience, which point 
os clearly, in the long-run, to the in- 
stitutions suited to the human mind, 
and conducive to general felicity, as 
the passions of the human heart do to 
those which are fair and tempting in 
the outset, hut utter ruin in the end, 
when firmly established. We must 
not be misled in this matter by the 
example of America; democracy has 
there been long triumphant, and has 
been hitherto successful, because it is 
suitable to tlie physical circumstances 
of its inhabitants, and requisite for 
their expansion. It is the great mov- 
ing power of artificial society, the ex- 
pansive force which impels civilised 
man into the wilderness of nature. 
When the work is done, and the 
Transatlantic wilds inhabited, the ex- 
perience of man will east it aside, as 
it has already done in the old and 
peopled realm of France.* 

CO. if the literature of France, dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, may justly 
pride itself on the compositions of 
Jhiifon, that of the nineteenth is 
equally distinguished by the writings 
of CuviKli, by far the first of the in- 
quirers into the pristine order of crea- 
tion. Passing over the external sur- 
face of the crust of the planet which 
we inhabit, disregarding the species of 
man and animals which are now to be 
found upon it, be lias dived into the 
recesses of nature, and discovered in 
the organic remains which lie im- 
bedded in tlie strata of which the 
earth is composed, materials both to 
determine with perfect accuracy the 
form and habits of the animals or rep- 
tiles of which they are tlie skeletons, 
and the order of the successive periods 
in which they were created, and flour- 
ished upon the earth. There is no 
subject of human thought more fas- 
cinating, or fraught with more impor- 
tant and decisive proofs of the wisdom 
of God in the works of creation. It 
unfolds the wonderful truth, that the 
crust of the globe w'e inhabit has been 
formed by successive stages, and at 
long intervals of time; and that the 

* Written in 1S54, before the civil war in 
v the United States of America, and the de- 
struction of their liberties. 


different species of animals which suc- 
cessively inhabited it were adapted, in 
their form, habits, powers, and in- 
stincts, to tlie different elements in 
which they were placed, and tlie vary- 
ing physical circumstances of the globe 
in its successive stages of creation. 
Perhaps there is no subject of human 
contemplation which so decisively de- 
monstrates the ceaseless agency and 
wisdom of the great Creator of inani- 
mate and animated nature, for it tells 
us not of one, but mmry successive crea- 
tions, and tlie progressive appearance 
and extinction in different strata stilL 
existing, and lying above each other, of 
different species of animals, each adapt- 
ed with infinite wisdom to the circum- 
stances of the stratum on tlie surfaco 
of which its existence was passed. 

61. Akin to Cuvier in the extent of 
his physical knowledge and liis insa- 
tiable thirst for information on the 
works of nature, Humiioi.iit has in his 
researches embraced a still wider, and 
to most readers a more interesting 
sphere. Though a German by birth 
and later residence, and the brother of 
the able and celebrated Prussian dip- 
lomatist, he belongs to the French 
school of naturalists, and his principal 
works, published at Paris and in the 
French language, naturally associate 
his name with the illustrious men of 
that country in the days of its glory, 
lie may without hesitation be pro- 
nounced to be the greatest scientific 
traveller which the world lias ever 
produced. Ilis mind lias been east in 
a very singular mould, but one which, 
when employed by tlie Creator, pro- 
duces the most elaborate and valuable 
intellectual result.* He is at once scien- 
tific and pictorial, accurate and discur- 
sive, philosophic and imaginative. He 
possesses that decided turn for analogy, 
and tracing out general conclusions, 
which is tlie distinctive mark of genius; 
while at the same time he is not less 
imbued with the cautious spirit and 
minute attention to details, which in 
physical not less than political seienco 
is the only secure foundation for the 
discovery of truth. If we read his de- 
scriptions of the peak of Teneriffe, the 
stages of the Andes, the shores of the 
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Orinoco, the pampas of Buenos Ayres, 
•or the falls of the Missouri, he appears 
one of the greatest painters of nature 
that ever existed. If we trace liis foot- 
steps along the swamps of the Amazon, 
the forests of Brazil, or the snows of 
the Cordilleras, he seems one of the 
most intrepid and indefatigable of tra- 
vellers that ever sprang even from the 
race of Japliet. If we roam with him 
in Cosmos through the realms of na- 
ture, and the varied and boundless 
works of its Creator, he appears one 
of the most profound and far - seeing 
of philosophers. His mind affords a 
.striking proof that, though rarely 
united, the imaginative are not in- 
consistent with the scientific quali- 
ties, and that it is in the combination 
of the two that the greatest strength 
mid beauty as well as power of intel- 
lectual creation are to be found. 

62. Above all, this great traveller 
and naturalist was imbued with the 
ardent spirit, the feu sacre , which in- 
cessantly pants after great achieve- 
ments, and deems the labour of a life- 
time a light price to pay for its renown. 
This ruling disposition appears in the 
ardour and impassioned eloquence of 
liis style in some passages in his writ- 
ings, not less than the painful research 
and minute investigation in others. 
The same enthusiastic feelings had in- 
spired the one and sustained the other. 
As this mental quality is the one of all 
others most inconceivable to ordinary 
men, so it is the distinguishing mark 
of those few minds to which Provi- 
dence lias assigned the doing of great 
things in the world. It is the true 
freemasonry of heroism. We see it 
in Napoleon, we see it in Nelson, wo 
sec it m Schiller, we see it in Chateau- 
l>riand, wc see it in Humboldt. This 
disposition is evinced alike in peace 
and in war ; in the council of kings as 
in the tented field ; in the researches 

‘of the philosopher as in the burning 
thoughts of the poet. It is in the com- 
bination of this ardent temperament 
with the patience and perseverance in- 
dispensable for great achievement, that 
the only sure foundation of great and 
lasting success or fame is to be found. 

63. The French are not a poetical 
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nation. The dearest proof of this is 
to be found in the fact that, in an age 
of such varied and intellectual effort 
as that of the Restoration, poetry was 
far from being cultivated with success. 
Two poets only, during the whole pe- 
riod, have attained any note, and they 
were Delillc and Beranger. A consid- 
eration of this fact, and a comparison 
of it with the corresponding period of 
literature in England and Germany, 
may perhaps lead to the conclusion 
that, although great poetic talent, as 
in the case of Milton, sometimes sig- 
nalises the rise of freedom, yet the full 
development of popular institutions is 
unfavourable to its continued flourish- 
ing ; and that, when fame and fortune 
attend the efforts of oratory or prose 
composition, from their influence on 
public assemblies, the temple of the 
muses is apt to be neglected. Cer- 
tainly it is from no want of poetical 
disposition that there have been, since 
the rise of free institutions, so little 
real poetry in France ; their prose writ- 
ers often evince its fire. But the dis- 
cussions of the forum have proved more 
attractive than the charms of imagina- 
tion, and the disquisitions of the jour- 
nalist more profitable than the fancy of 
the dramatist. Thence, to all appear- 
ance, the decline of poetry in France. 

64. The AbbIj Delille has consid- 
erable merit as a poet ; but he be- 
longs to a school which is now well- 
nigh extinct in France. The Jardins 
and JJ Homme dcs Champs, as well as 
V Imagination, contain many beauti- 
ful lines and much amiable thought ; 
but they are neither the lines nor the 
thoughts which suit the taste of tlio 
a ^e, and thence they are already well- 
nigh forgotten. Formed on the model 
of the Georgies and Thomson’s Seasons , 
they arc couched, like Corneille’s dra- 
mas, in stately Alexandrine verses, 
and paint often with beauty the re- 
pose and happiness of rural life. But 
such pictures were not suited to the 
temper of the ago ; they wanted the 
fire and animation desired by a genera- 
tion which had experienced the throes 
and been stirred by the passions of the 
Revolution. Delille, like many other 
writers, lived too late for his reputa- 
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tion ; he was formed by one age, and 
appeared in another. Unfortunately, 
too, that other was the age which had 
passed away, not that which was ap- 
proaching ; and thence the decline of 
his reputation to an extent by no 
mflans warranted by his real merits. 

65. If Delille failed because he was 
not the man of the age, Bkk anger lias 
succeeded because he was. Never did 
literature more thoroughly embody the 
feelings of a large section of the com- 
munity than his lyrical pieces did those 
of the Liberal party in France during 
the Restoration. Profound hatred of 
the Bourbons, and idolatrous worship 
of Napoleon, vain aspirations after the 
glories of the Empire, breathe in every 
page. Thence in a great measure un- 
doubtedly their signal and remarkable 
success. But it would be unjust to 
ascribe that success entirely to their 
coincidence with the spirit of a majo- 
rity in society. Their intrinsic merit 
is great and obvioUs. Bcranger is im- 
bued with the very soul of lyrical poe- 
try ; some of his best odes will bear a 
comparison with the most perfect of 
other countries, and are beyond all 
doubt the finest in that species of 
poetry of which French literature can 
boast. Like those of Campbell, Schil- 
ler, and Freiligrath, they contain the 
ideas of an ardent and heated genera- 
tion, reflected back from an imaginative 
and poetical mind. There is doubtless 
much illusion and many false deduc- 
tions in them : but exaggeration is the 
soul of lyric pootiy ; and it is well that 
it is so, for there is so much in life to 
render the mind prosaic, and extin- 
guish the finer and more generous 
sympathies, that if poetry did not in- 
tervene to reawaken them, they would 
he speedily buried under the weight of 
selfish desires and ordinary interests. 

66. Akin to Beranger in principle 
and idea, though he wrote in prose in- 
stead of verse, Paul Courier deserves 
a place in the historical gallery of 
French literature, if not from the taste 
of his language or the delicacy of his 
feeling, at least from the energy of his 
thoughts and the racincss of his ex- 
pressions. He is the exponent of the 
ideas of that numerous class in France 


who had profited by the troubles, or 
been enriched bythe spoils of the Revo- 
lution; and who, amidst the public 
disasters, had taken root in the soil with 
a strength which could never after be 
shaken. He was the orator, as Burns 
had been the poet, of the peasants ; hut 
he had not the refined mind or lofty 
aspirations of the Scotch ploughman — 
his mind was cast in a rougher mould, 
and composed of coarser materials. 
But lie was not on that account the 
less effective with the class for which 
he wrote ; on the contrary, he was the 
more so. He was the O’Connell of the 
Revolutionary proprietors ; and, like 
him, his influence and reputation, im- 
mense with a party during his lifetime, 
has declined, until it has become almost 
extinct since his death. There is no 
security for lasting fame, either in pol- 
itics or literature, but in the espousing 
of interests of great and lasting concern 
to mankind, or in the spread of senti- 
ments which shall permanently float 
down the stream, from their buoyant 
qualities and elevating tendency. 

67. It is very remarkable, and singu- 
larly characteristic of the degradation 
of popular taste which the Revolution 
has induced in France, that the era of 
the Restoration has not produced one 
great dramatic poet. Dramatic pieces , , 
indeed, have appeared in overflowing 
multitude, and many of them have en- 
joyed abrilliant reputation on the stage. 
But it has always been as short-lived as 
it was extensive ; and if we would find 
the masters of the French drama, wo 
must still revert to the writers of the 
age of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
Corneille and Racine, Molierc and Vol- 
taire, still shine in the upper firmament 
in unapproachable splendour, and their 
light only appears the brighter from 
the disappearance of the many falling 
stars which shoot athwart the lower re- 
gions of the atmosphere. The numer- 
ous dramatic pieces which, since tho 
Restoration, have appeared in France, 
have no poetic merit, nor do they ever 
aim at it. Their strength consists in 
a skilful uso of stage effect, in scenes 
of deep pathos or breathless interest, 
in melodramatic pomp or undisguised 
licentiousness. There is not one of the 
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numerous writers who have catered to 
the prevailing taste of the public in 
this department, who has earned a last- 
ing reputation, or deserves a place in 
a gallery of historical portraits. This 
is a very remarkable circumstance in an 
age of such general intellectual effort, 
in a country which has produced so 
many great dramatic writers, and in 
which theatrical representations are so 
passionately sought after, as France. 
It has obviously been owing to some 
general and irresistible cause; nor is 
it difficult to see what that cause is. 

68. The theatre is the place where 
cither the corruption or elevation of the 
public taste first appears, because it is 
the place where the greatest number of 
all classes of the people are assembled 
together, and success depends on their 
instant decision. Scientific works arc 
addressed to the learned few ; the higher 
class of literary productions to a wider 
hut still limited circle ; but dramatic 
pieces are brought at once into contact 
with the whole ranks of the peo] do. T n 
the different gradations of the theatre, 
every class of society finds iti place, 
from the haughty noble to tlic humble 
artisan. As dramatic fame and success 
depend upon the immediate filling of 
the house with spectators, the popula- 
rity of any pieces which arc brought 
forward indicates with perfect certainty 
the prevailing taste of the majority of 
the audience. The stately verses of Cor- 
neille rellect the feelings of the high- 
born nobles and proud beauties who 
composed the court of the Grand Mon- 
arque, and filled the theatre of Ver- 
sailles ; the alternate pathos and buf- 
foonery of Shakespeare, the mingled 
tastes of the mixed audience in the freer 
Tealms of England ; the sustained ele- 
vation and heroic sentiments of Schil- 
ler, the feelings of the Fathcrlandduring 
the years of mourning which preceded 
the glorious era of the war of libera- 
tion. Hot less characteristic of the 
age in which it appeared than any 
which have preceded it, the modern 
theatre of France reflects the mingled 
violence and selfishness, corruption and 
licentiousness, thirst for excitement 
and desire of pleasure, which have been 
predominant in France since the Revo* 
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lution. It is to be feared it is not less 
descriptive of the character of the 
general literature which is to succeed 
it Veluti in speculum is the appro- 
priate motto of the stage ; but the mir- 
ror not only reflects the past, but fore- 
tells the future; and nowhere is the 
line of the poet more applicable — 

“ And coining events cast tlieir shadows be- 
fore.” 

69. The romance writers of Franco 
since the Revolution evince the same 
peculiarities which have distinguished 
its drama ; in fact, the latter is little 
more than a concentration of the 
thoughts and images of the former. It 
is difficult to give an account of theso 
very remarkable productions, in which 
genius and licentiousness, thought and 
levity, observation and imagination, 
virtue and vice, generosity and selfish- 
ness, heroism and egotism, the past 
and the present, the images of anti- 
quity, the passions of the moment, are 
so strangely blended together. If the 
object of these highly-gifted writers 
had been to present, for future ages, a 
picture of the chaos of the human 
mind when torn up from its ancient 
moorings, anil turned adrift upon the 
stormy sea of revolution, they could 
not have done so in so effectual a man- 
ner as by the composition of theso 
strange but often highly interesting 
productions. Graphic pictures of an- 
cient manners and ideas, frequent uso 
of the imagery of religion, considered 
as a relic of the olden time, singularly 
effective on the opera stage, but never 
to be considered as a restraint on pre- 
sent gratification; a deep knowledge 
of the human heart, especially when 
torn by its wildest and most discor- 
dant passions ; glowing pictures of 
voluptuousness alternately with ele- 
vating scenes of heroism; the most 
tender touches of pathos, the most de- 
grading acts of selfishness, — all that 
crime can accumulate that is most de- 
testable, all that virtue can present 
that is most elevating, alternately em- 
ploy their varied pencils. Life ap- 
pears to them neither a scene of pro- 
bation, in which suffering must bo 
endured, nor a period of enjoyment, 
in which gratification can . securely be 
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obtained ; but a journey, in which al- 
ternate storms and sunshine are to be 
experienced, altogether irrespective of 
the conduct of the travellers. Their 
object is not, like the Greek dramatists, 
to represent the picture of a heroic 
mind wrestling with the storms of fate ; 
nor, like the best class of English no- 
velists, to record the final triumph of 
virtue over the machinations of wick- 
edness. What they aim at is to paint 
the human mind, stirred by every pas- 
sion, yielding to every seduction, and 
experiencing the alternate transports 
and torments, gleams of sunshine and 
horrors of the tempest, consequent on 
such a concession to the impulses of 
wickedness. 

70. Victor Huc.o is the first and 
most graphic of this school of novel- 
ists, in which Dumas, Eugene Sue, 
George Sand, or rather the lady whom 
lie represents, and so many others, 
have acquired such brilliant contem- 
porary reputation. His works are ex- 
tremely voluminous, and, considered 
as pictures of the manners and ideas 
of successive eras of French history, 
extremely interesting. The author of 
Ndtrc Dame has given an equally gra- 
phic account of many other periods of 
French story, and mingled historic 
truth with all the interest which ro- 
mance, imagination, and licentiousness 
could communicate to its pages. Deep- 
ly versed in antiquarian and historic 
lore, he has adorned his pages with 
all the truthfulness and vivacity which 
the delineation of nature and the re- 
presentation of reality can alone con- 
fer. Unfortunately, he has mingled 
with it the unbridled licence and love 
of excitement which the passions of the 
Revolution have rendered essential to 
present success in France. By far his 
greatest work is his hist, written in 
advanced years in the cool shade of 
retirement and exile ; and certainly 
a more interesting romance than Lcs 
Miserables never proceeded from the 
pen of genius. Its chief fault is that 
it is too richly stored with “ sensation 
scenes” and heart-stirring adventures : 
we are sometimes too often led into 
hairbreadth escapes and situations of 
* vol. iri. 


breathless interest. But the know- 
ledge of life, manners, ideas, and places, 
which it exhibits is truly astonish- 
ing, and liis delineation of charac- 
ter, as well as power of the pathetic, 
such as must insure him a “last- 
ing” place in French literature. Ho 
has gone far to barbarise the lan- 
guage of his country ; there is in his 
writings as great a chaos of words as 
ideas ; and if Racine or Moli6rc were, 
to rise from his grave, he would 
find half the words unknown to him. 
Gibbon has said with truth, that a 
very curious and valuable work might 
be written on the connection between 
words and things ; nor is it surprising 
it should be so ; for what are words but 
the expression of ideas ? Judging by 
this standard, the Revolution 1ms in- 
deed produced a new world of thought 
in France ; for most certainly it has 
all but created a new language. 

71. Victor Hugo’s mind is essenti- 
ally picturesque and pictorial ; he has 
considerable powers of the pathetic, 
but it is not his native bent. Very 
different is the case with the highly- 
gifted female writer whose works ap- 
pear under the name of Geo now Sand. 
She is endowed with powers in that 
respect which never were exceeded 
either by man or woman. She has all 
the strength of passion which charac- 
terises the former, and all the tender- 
ness which is the most beautiful feat- 
ure of the latter. Strange phenome- 
non ! that the exquisite pathos and 
romance which distinguish her finer 
passages and more perfect works, 
should be combined with the open pro- 
fligacy and undisguised licentiousness 
which are equally conspicuous in them; 
nay, that the same characters should 
alternately present the one and the 
other. It is said that a woman’s con- 
ceptions in romance arc nothing but 
a picture of what has really passed • 
through her own heart ; if so, what an 
extraordinary one has her genius ex- 
hibited of her heart, and the various 
crimes it has shared, the vicissitudes 
it has experienced ! It is painful to 
see a mind in many respects so finely 
strung, and responding to some of the 
o 
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noblest feelings and most touching 
emotions of our nature, so deeply 
tinged by the prevailing passions and 
vices of the age as to have lost all 
sense of their real character, and ready 
to represent them, in works of imagi- 
nation, as equally attractive with the 
most dignified and honourable senti- 
ments in awakening the sympathies of 
the human mind. 

72. Euukxe S uk eannot he assigned 
so high a place as either of the preced- 
ing writers in a lasting estimate of 
contemporary merit, though his pre- 
sent reputation has been fully as great 
as that of either. It is impossible to 
deny to the author of The Wandering 
Jew, or The Mysteries of Paris, a very 
powerful imagination and creative 
fancy ; hut it is an imagination so wild, 
and a fancy so distorted, that foreign 
readers, at least, cannot appreciate 
them. There is a natural appetite in 
mankind for scandal and pictures of 
hidden profligacy ; and whoever lifts 
up the veil which so many are anxi- 
ous to peep under, is sure, for the 
time at least, to enjoy an elusive 
popularity. Rut it is iora time only. 
Delineation of scenes of secret volup- 
tuousness never can attain a lasting 
popularity, if it was for no other rea- 
son than this, that the sexes cannot 
speak of them to each other, and thus 
a great charm of works of imagination 
is lost. However much various pecu- 
liarities in human nature, which fall 
too prominently under the. observation 
of the historian, may lead him to form 
an unfavourable estimate of it, there 
are others which have a directly oppo- 
site tendency, and demonstrate how 
many elements of the noble and the 
generous are mingled with a selfish 
alloy in our fiillcn nature. Not the 
least of these is the fact, proved from 
every page of literary history, that no 
jwork of genius ever attained to great 
and lasting fame which was not of a 
pure and elevating tendency; and if 
the sin of genius devoting itself to 
works of an opposite tendency is great, 
the punishment is still greater, for it 
is that of ultimate oblivion. It is in 
this sense we are to understand the 
just observation of Sir Joshua Itey- 
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nolds, not less applicable to literature 
than painting, “ The present and fut- 
ure times are two rivals ; lie who 
courts the one must make up his mind 
to be discountenanced by the other.” 

73. Ferlmps the most remarkable 
branch of French literature, during the 
Restoration, and unquestionably that 
which has exercised the most power- 
ful influence on contemporary events, 
is the Periodical. This mighty 
engine, which lias now come to exer- 
cise so prodigious an influence over 
the fortunes both of France and Eng- 
land, and which, for good or for evil, 
appears to be omnipotent, has acquired 
even a greater ascendancy in the for- 
mer country than the latter. At least 
the journals have done so ; for it is a 
remarkable fact, eminently character- 
istic of the dilferent temperament of 
the people of the two countries, that 
while the Newspapers are more power- 
ful in France, the monthly or quarterly 
literature is more influential in Great 
Rritain. There are no Reviews or 
Magazines in France, which sway so 
powerfully the opinions each of their 
own sections of the community, as the 
Edinburgh Review , the Quarterly , the 
Westminster, and Blackwood's Maga- 
zine. The Revue dcs Deux Mondcs is a 
most able periodical ; but it deals more 
with science and literature, and with 
past than present events. It would 
appear that the sober-inimled English, 
though they all read the daily press, 
often distrust its violence, or dread its 
misrepresentations, and reserve the 
moulding of their opinions for the 
more deliberate articles of the higher 
periodical literature ; while the French, 
ardent, hasty, and impetuous, yield 
an instantaneous assent to the effu- 
sions of the daily press, which fall 
in with or inflame tneir preconceived 
impressions, and are often prepared 
to act on the most violent of tlieir 
suggestions. It is well known that 
nearly all the revolutions which have 
convulsed France during the last 
sixty years have been prepared ami 
brought on in this way; and it was 
this which made the Duke of Welling- 
ton say, that in Paris they conspired 
in the public squares. 
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7 4. From this unbounded influence of 
the daily press on general opinion, and, 
through it, on the measures of Gov- 
ernment, and the fate not only of ad- 
ministrations but dynasties, has arisen 
an important difference between the 
character of the journals and the class 
of men who write in them in the two 
countries. In England, till very late- 
ly, the highest class of writers very sel- 
dom wrote articles in the daily press ; 
and if, on particular occasions, and 
to serve a special purpose, they did 
so, they endeavoured to conceal their 
names, and were often not a little 
ashamed if they were found out. Even 
in the monthly and quarterly literature, 
though they contributed largely, they 
endeavoured to keep up the inaxjnito , 
and the essays were not collected and 
published, with the author’s name, 
till his success in his avowed publica- 
tions rendered it probable that they 
would be favourably received by the 
public. In France, on the other hand, 
not only were the leading journals on 
the Liberal and Royalist sides regu- 
larly and daily supported by the very 
highest writers both in point of talent 
and reputation, but, so far from being 
ashamed of, they gloried in it, and con- 
sidered it their best passport to present 
influence and lasting fame. Chateau- 
briand, Guizot, Barante, Thiers, La- 
martine, Eugene Sue, Dumas, Victor 
Hugo, and, indeed, all the popular 
writers of the age, contributed almost 
daily to the public journals, and their 
collected articles form not the least in- 
teresting, and perhaps the ablest, part 
of tlicir whole compositions. It is to 
this cause that the extraordinary ability 
of the public press during the Resto- 
ration, and the vast influence which 
it had on general opinion, is to he as- 
cribed. Men of philosophic minds, 
and possessing stores of information, 
seldom write so well, at least for pre- 
sent effect, as when under the influence 
of political excitement ; for that gives 
fire to thoughts matured by study, and 
based on previous reflection. 

75. We are not to ascribe this im- 
portance, during the last half-cen- 
tury, merely to the greater excitability, 
and liability to immediate impressions, 


of the French than the English. At 
least, as much was it owing to the ab- 
sence of those influences to the south 
of the Channel which on the north of 
it still exercised a predominating in- 
fluence. The nobility were still erect 
in England, not only in their heredi- 
tary homes, hut in political weight ; the 
country gentlemen, though much cur- 
tailed of their importance, still lived, 
dispensed hospitalities, and enjoyed 
influence on their estates. It was in 
these two bodies that the ruling power 
in the State was still to bo found ; the 
inhabitants of cities, though daily ris- 
ing in political consequence, had not 
yet become the rulers of the empire, 
it is on the inhabitants of cities, how- 
ever, or those whose, habits have been 
formed there, that the daily press acts 
with its principal force ; the compara- 
tively secluded life, rural occupations, 
and intellectual slowness of the inha- 
bitants of the country, always render 
them more tenacious of old habits 
and ideas, and less amenable to mo- 
dern influence. In France this class 
was entirely awanting ; the division 
of the landed estates among the pea- 
santry had extinguished the land as 
the seat of political influence, or of 
peculiar iiml influential thought. Not 
half the peasantry of France could even 
read. Everything depended on tho 
opinions of the inhabitants of towns, 
the very class most liable to be swayed 
by the daily press. Thus the arena 
and rewards of composition for the 
public journals were different in the 
two countries : in England, the coun- 
try was the seat of influence, the 
House of Commons the theatre of con- 
test ; in France, Baris and the chief 
towns were the ruling power, the dis- 
position of their citizens determined 
the fate of parties, and they were 
almost entirely directed by the daily 
press. Hence the difference in the 
class of men who at that period in the 
two countries engaged in its animated 
and varied pleadings. 

76. Add to this, the citizens of the 
metropolis had discovered a more sum- 
mary and effectual method of asserting 
and securing their political supremacy 
1 than by the slow method of paiiiamen* 
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tary influence. The Revolution liad 
taught them on many occasions that, 
by means of a well-concerted urban 
tumult, especially if aided by any con- 
siderable defection on the part of the 
military, not only might the legisla- 
ture be overawed, and the executive 
subdued, but the dynasty itself might, 
if necessary, be changed. The work of 
repeated conflicts, during a long series 
of parliamentary campaigns, might be 
done in three days. I f victorious, the 
claims of the leaders of the daily press, 
by whom the minds of men had been 
prepared for the revolt, were at once 
recognised ; the editors of newspapers 
became ministers of state. o one 
need to be told that M. Thiers, M. 
Guizot, M. Lamartine, and a great 
proportion of the statesmen who have 
ruled France since the fall of Napoleon, 
were borne forward to power in this 
way — a thing to this day altogether 
unknown on this side of the Channel. 
It is not surprising that the greatest 
talent in France put into the news- 
paper lottery when such prizes were 
in the wheel. And, accordingly, the 
class of men who wrote in the public 
journals in Great Britain has been sen- 
sibly changed since their influence 
on political change has been rendered 
more direct ; and it is sometimes now 
supported by the leading statesmen 
and first writers of the age. 

77. However clearly we may per- 
ceive that this change is unavoidable, 
and that the influence of the public jour- 
nals on general opinion, and through it 
on the measures of Government, in all 
free countries, is daily becoming more 
decided, it is impossible to contem- 
plate the change without apprehension. 
The great danger of the daily press is, 
that it is led to inflame the passions of 
the moment ; its profit, its fame, often 
its existence, depend on doing so. 
Whatever is the prevailing inclination 
of the public mind, that the great ma- 
jority of the daily press is sure to in- 
crease. But as the prevailing inclina- 
tions are just as often wrong as right, 
and founded in error as based in truth, 
it is impossible to contemplate without 
apprehension the growth of a power in 
the state capable of rendering any one 


of these errors omnipotent for the mo- 
ment, and precipitating the nation, 
with the general concurrence of the in- 
fluential masses, into a course of mea- 
sures which may eventually prove its 
own and their ruin. The well-known 
inability of the vast majority of men to 
contemplate or give long consideration 
to remote consequences, however ob- 
vious to the thinking few, renders this 
danger only the greater as the institu- 
tions of the state become more demo- 
cratic. And the ultimate and certain 
triumph of truth over falsehood, of 
reason over delusion, affords no secur- 
ity whatever against these dangers ; 
for though that may enlighten future 
ages, it will not prevent the errors of 
the present from working out their 
natural result in the ultimate destruc- 
tion of public freedom ; and if the state 
is destroyed, or its liberties extinguish- 
ed, it is poor consolation for the victims 
in it to discover that they have been 
ruined by the consequences of their 
own folly. 

78. The decline of the drama in 
France since the Revolution has neces- 
sarily drawn after it the degradation 
of the stage ; for how can the powers 
of a mighty actor be exhibited in de- 
lineating a succession of murders and 
adulteries, of incests and poisonings, 
of hairbreadth escapes and atrocious 
deeds, such as form the staple of the 
modern or romantic drama in France ? 
The great performers, whether male or 
female, have been confined, as a matter 
of necessity, to the legitimate drama. 
But although it with difficulty main- 
tained its ground against the surging 
waves of the romantic school, yet it 
was not without a violent straggle it 
was overcome ; and perhaps the bright- 
est histrionic genius of France shone 
forth in the days which immediately 
preceded the fall of that noble art. At 
the very head of them all we must place 
Talma, a performer. so great that he 
has acquired a European reputation, 
and is worthy to be placed beside John 
Kemble and Mrs Siddons, whose genius 
then threw an expiring lustre over the 
English stage. He liad not their great 
physical advantages ; he had neither 
the Roman profile of the former not 
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the majestic beauty of the latter ; his 
figure was short and thick ; his coun- 
tenance unexpressive ; his voice, when 
raised high, degenerated into a scream. 
Rut all these disadvantages were more 
than compensated by the energy of his 
mind, and his wonderful power in the 
representation of passion : he acted 
with magical effect because he felt 
strongly, and was thoroughly in earnest 
— the best, perhaps the only security 
for success, whether in literature or art 
Nothing could exceed the thrill of 
horror which ran through the audience 
in his representation of the more im- 
passioned scenes. Those who have ex- 
perienced a similar sensation from the 
performances of Mademoiselle Rachel 
can alone form a conception of it. To 
English spectators the principal fault 
of his acting appealed to ho that 
his vehement gesticulation began too 
early, and went on too long ; the de- 
mands on the vehement sympathies of 
the audience were too incessant. That 
peculiarity, however, belongs to the 
whole French school of acting, and 
arises partly from the animated man- 
ners of the people, and partly from the 
experienced necessity of supplying, in 
their ancient and legitimate drama, l»y 
the intensity of the representation, for 
the measured language and stately 
voice of the poet. 

79. Contemporary with Talma, and, 
like him, one of the last stays of the 
regular drama in France, was Made- 
moiselle Gkouges. She was gifted 
with far greater natural advantages. 
'Hark hair, a splendid bust, and com- 
manding countenance, a fine figure, 
and majestic air, gave her, like Mrs 
Siddons, that command of the senses 
which, on the stage, is so important 
an element in general and lasting suc- 
cess. Her mental qualities were on a 
level with her physical advantages, 
and rendered her, during nearly twen- 
ty years, the most admired actress on 
the boards of the Theatre Fran<jais. 
She was not so vehement in her repre- 
sentation as either Talma or Racnel, 
hut she was, perhaps on that account, 
only the more pleasing ; the mind was 
less worn out, from the outset, with 
violent emotions, and therefore better 


fitted to feel them in their full inten- 
sity in the latter scenes, for which 
they were reserved. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the magnificence of her declama- 
tions — the voice, the maifner, the in- 
tonation were perfect. 1 1 was the spirit 
of Corneille embodied in the person of 
a splendid and fascinating woman. 

80. Very different was the character 

of Mademoiselle Mails, who reigned 
as supreme in elegant comedy as Ma- 
demoiselle Georges did in the severer 
walks of tragedy. Her countenance 
was charming, and, without regular 
beauty, in the highest degree expres- 
sive ; hut her figure was large, which, 
hut for the vivacity and youthfulness 
of her disposition, would have disabled 
her from the performance of those 
juvenile parts in which she so much 
excelled. This circumstance, however, 
as is often the case, made her appear 
young when she really was no longer 
so. She died at the age of sixty-three, 
and her passport to the last assigned 
thirty as her age. Her appearance on 
the stage, however, did not belie this 
ilattering delusion. If the love of ad- 
miration is, par excellence, the great 
characteristic of French women, Ma- 
demoiselle Mars was the incarnation of 
their temperament. She was coquetry 
personified. Never did it appear in 
a more graceful and fascinating form, 
and never did it command a greater 
number of devout worshippers. With- 
out ever being low, she was always 
attractive : hers were the charms of 
high-bred beauty, not the hoidenish 
romping of village maidens. She could 
descend to represent their festivities, 
to personify their characters, hut it 
was always with an air of elegance. 
She was often on the verge, but never 
passed the limits, of decorum, and the 
most refined taste could find nothing 
to except to in her most animated per- 
formances. • 

81. Last in this bright hand, Made- 
moiselle R achel is perhaps the most 
powerful, and in her genius the most 
gifted. She is the very reverse in 
personal appearance of Mademoiselle 
Georges or Mademoiselle Mars; her 
figure is fine and commanding, but it 
is thin rather than the reverse, and 
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cliarms the eye by the grace of its 
movements, the loftiness of its height, 
not the fulness of its proportions. She 
seems to have been worn away by the 
intensity of her own feelings. But 
they are so vehement, that she sweeps 
everything before her when she gives 
them vent ; it is like a torrent of lava 
issuing from the summit of Vesuvius. 
In the delineation of jealousy, in par- 
ticular, she is unrivalled ; every fibre, 
every limb, every muscle, quivers with 
the intensity of the emotion : her whole 
soul, like the Pythoness in the moment 
of inspiration, seems thrown into the 
wri things of her figure. It is these 
wonderful delineations of passion, in 
its most fiery moods, which have given 
her the colossal reputation she enjoys 
in every part of Europe. Strong deep 
fueling speaks a language which is un- 
derstood ill every dime. She has little 
of the tender in her composition, and 
seldom aims at its delineation ; it is 
the violent, the scornful, the indig- 
nant feelings, which she represents 
with such marvellous effect. Her 
Phodre, Hermione, and Alzire, are 
masterpieces which those who have 
witnessed can never forget. It is me- 
lancholy to think that, as she is the 
greatest of French actresses, so she is 
the last ; and that after she is with- 
drawn from the public gaze, not a ves- 
tige will remain on the stage which 
Corneille and Racine have immortal- 
ised, of the genius which so long add- 
ed fresh charms to the representation 
of their dramas. 

82. It may appear singular to name 
another great performer among the 
illustrious in the line arts during the 
Restoration in France ; but none can 
have seen Mademoiselle Biootins 
at that time who will not admit that 
she is well worthy of a place in con- 
temporary portraits. To say that she 
was a perfect dancer, combining great 
beauty of figure and countenance with 
perfect grace of movement, is to specify 
the least of her merits. Her great ex- 
cellence consisted in the expression of 
feeling and emotion by the movements 
of the figure, and there she was unri- 
valled. She was perfection itself in 
pantomime; but it was the graceful 
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measured pantomime which moves in 
harmony with the sound of music, not 
the unbridled expression of passing 
impulse. Strango to say, by the mem 
expression of feeling by dancing, she 
drew more tears from the eyes of tho 
audience, in “ The Maid and the Mag- 
pie," on the Parisian boards, than Jenny 
Bind afterwards did in the same piece 
by her admirable vocal powers. She 
was in tho very zenith of her power 
when the Allies occupied Paris in 1814, 
and the impression she then made on. 
tho author’s mind lias been undimin- 
ishod by the subsequent lapse of fifty 
years. 

83. Of all the fine arts. Architec- 
ture is the one which, since the Re- 
volution, lias made the most decided 
progress in France. Nothing strikes, 
a stranger so much, on his first arrival 
in France, as the combined magnifi- 
cence and pure taste of their public 
edifices. Built always of beautiful 
freestone, which, easily cut at first, 
becomes hard by exposure to the air, 
they present, in their simplicity and 
elegance, a striking contrast to tlio 
combination of meretricious taste and 
perishable materials which are so con- 
spicuous in most of the modem edifices 
of London. It is probably the very 
durability and hardness of their mate- 
rials which have contributed to the 
eliasteness of the style in which they 
are built. A fantastic or ill-regulated 
taste works with mueli more difficulty 
on granite or freestone than on plas- 
ter-of- Paris. Sin iplicity and eliasteness 
of taste become, in a manner, a matter 
of necessity. The finest buildings of 
Paris — tho Louvre, the Place Louis 
XV., the Pantheon, the Madeleine, 
the Bourse, the H6tel des Invalidcs, 
the Pillar of Austerlitz — indeed, were 
completed by the magnificence of Louis 
XIV., or projected by tho genius of 
Napoleon ; but it is no slight proof of 
the sustained purity and elevation of 
the public taste that the stately style, 
begun by the first of these great men, 
and followed up by the second, lias 
been continued by their successors. 
No changes of government, though 
they may liavo for the time suspended, 
have been able permanently to inter- 
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nipt the progress of their magnificent 
edifices. The perpetual charm which 
these afford to the eye is not the least 
of the many attractions which perma- 
nently attract strangers in such num- 
bers to the French capital. 

84. If modern French architecture 
is remarkable for the imposing effect 
which it exhibits, and the purity of 
taste by which it is distinguished, the 
same cannot be said during the Resto- 
ration of its painting. Here the mere- 
tricious influence of artificial society 
is very conspicuous. It is not nature 
which the modern French artists have 
studied, but operatic nature : the ges- 
tures and expression of the theatre arc 
conspicuous at every step ; the glare 
of the stage-lamps is seen in every 
light and shade. The attitudes in 
their historical pieces are all taken 
from the opera, and exhibit that vehe- 
mence and contortion of figure by 
which their theatrical representations 
an) distinguished, and which is so 
much at variance with the calm and 
severe simplicity of the old Italian 
school. So great has been the influ- 
ence of the stage on the modem French 
school of painting, that it may be re- 
garded as omnipotent, and has long 
precluded its artists from taking an 
elevated place in the pantheon of mo- 
dem genius. 

85. The painter among them who 
is distinguished by the greatest sim- 
plicity, and who, therefore, has at- 
tained to the greatest excellence, is 
l .E Guos. Such is the strength of 
his genius, and the severe masculine 
character of his mind, that it has 
caused him to surmount in a great 
degree the artificial and meretricious 
taste by which he was surrounded, 
and revert to tlio truth of nature and 
the severe simplicity of ancient art. 
His great piece of “ Napoleon riding 
over the Field of Eylau the Day after 
the Battle,” is worthy to be placed 
beside the finest battle-pieces of Le 
Bran, both for grandeur of thought, 
chastoness of colouring, and generality 
of effect. There is no contemporary 
historical painting by any British 
artist which can do compared to it. 

' Most of the other historical painters 


of Franco are all stained by the great 
defect of the French school— that of 
imitating, not nature, but the stage. 
There is not in the world, a few bril- 
liant pieces excepted, a mtJre stupen- 
dous exhibition of accumulated bad 
taste and unnatural gestures than the 
great collection of Versailles now pre- 
sents ; it is worthy to be placed beside 
the marble monuments of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, as a collection of the cor- 
ruption and perversion of taste inan ago 
boasting its civilisation and refinement. 

80. To the general condemnation 
of the modern French school of paint- 
ing, another exception must be made 
in the pictures of Horace Vkrnet. 
He is great, because lie has studied, 
not the theatre, but nature — because 
he has imitated, not the figurantes of 
the opera, but the habits and forms 
of actual existence. Like Landseer, 
he is one of the greatest painters of 
animals that ever existed ; but, unlike 
him, lie has in general represented 
them, not in their own peaceful and 
happy retreats, but in connection with 
the excitement, the pursuits, and the 
animation of war. Bivouacs of tlio 
Old Guard, pickets of cavalry, niglit- 
scencs of tl le Arabs in the desert, 
charges of horse, evoliftions.of artil- 
lery, have alternately occupied his 
skilful and practised pencil. The Af- 
rican campaigns, in particular, with 
their desperate passages-at-arm s, pic- 
turesque incidents, varied costumes, 
and collision of European with Asiatic 
military force, have furnished equally 
striking and favourite subjects for his 
brilliant genius. He is essentially a 
military painter ; but in the choice of 
his subjects, and tlio figures which fill 
his canvass, he has availed himself of 
every accessory which the battle-field, 
the night-bivouac, the march, the rest 
at noon, the watering-places, the pre- 
paration for action, the fall of the hero, 
the anguish of the wounded, could af- 
ford ; and these varied subjects aro 
delineated with a truth and fidelity of 
drawing, as well as simplicity of effect, 
which proves that he has studied in 
the only school of real greatness— the- 
school of nature. In the Exhibition 
of 18 G2 in London, the French histori- 
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cal pieces were decidedly superior to 
tlio British, if the works of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough were deducted, who 
belonged to a former age. 

87. Such is a brief, and, from the 
magnitude of the subjects embraced 
in it, most imperfect survey of the 
literature and genius of France dur- 
ing and subsequent to the Restora- 
tion. Feeble as the picture is, it is, 
however, instructive ; it demonstrates 
how powerfully the general mind had 
been stirred in that great country by 
the Revolution— how many errors had 
been abjured by its suffering — how 
many illusions dispelled by its results. 
The survey in some respects is melan- 
choly, in others cheering. If it de- 
monstrates on what erroneous premis- 
es, and what delusive expectations, 
former opinions had been formed, it 
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teaches us not less clearly that an over- 
ruling Providence can educe good out 
of evil even in the darkest and most 
melancholy period of the moral world. 
It tells us, still more, that the evil, 
however poignant and widespread, is 
transitory, but the good educed, the 
genius elicited, tlio truth evolved, are 
lasting in their effects. However bitter 
may have been the suffering in that 
great and guilty country during the 
last sixty years from the passions of 
its inhabitants, it has come to an end 
with the generation which endured it 
But the genius of Chateaubriand, the 
philosophy of Guizot, the imagination 
of Lamartine, the thought of Do 
Tocqucville, will prove a lasting be- 
quest to the species, and never cease 
to instruct, elevate, and delight the 
future generations of men. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


DOMESTIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE DEATH OF LORD LONDONDERRY 
IN 1822 TO T1IE MONETARY CRISIS IN DECEMBER 1825. 


1. It h&s been already stated, that 
the effect- of that marvellous discovery 
of moderft times, a paper currency, is 
twofold, and that the greatest misfor- 
tunes which have befallen Groat Bri- 
tain during the last half-century have 
■arisen from confining operations to 
-one of them only. It is either a re- 
presentative of gold and silver, or it 
is a substitute for them. Considered 
in the first view, it can, of course, 
only be expanded or diminished in 
proportion as the supply of tlio pre- 
cious metals for the general use of the 
country is plentiful or contracted ; for 
* no representative can with safety he 
augmented, unless the thing represent- 
ed has been proportionally increased. 
In this view, a paper currency is un- 
doubtedly a great convenience, as it 
is so portable and easy of transference 
compared to gold or silver ; but its 
chief effects m averting disaster or 
stimulating prosperity are not to he 


attained as long as it is limited in that 
way. It is when it is issued, under 
proper restrictions, by proper parties, 
and adequately secured, as a substitute 
for the precious metals , that it becomes 
so invaluable an element in national 
prosperity. When properly managed 
in this way, and sufficiently guarded 
against abuse, it becomes the greatest 
stimulus to industry, and the most 
valuable shield against misfortune, 
which is known in pacific life ; for it 
multiplies the reservoirs by which the 
former is to be nourished, and fills up 
the void by which the latter is in- 
duced. It sustains national industry, 
and prevents a shock to credit during 
those periods of frequent and almost 
periodic occurrence in a commercial 
community, when the precious metals 
are in a great measure entirely drain- 
ed away from the country by the 
necessities of war or the changes of 
commerce, and brings it with safety 
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through a crisis which otherwise might 
prove fatal to its fortunes. If used 
only as a representative of the precious 
metals, it not only does not alleviate 
or avert these evils, hut it aggravates 
them in the most ruinous manner, be- 
cause it expands the paper circulation 
when gold and silver are plentiful, 
and suddenly contracts it when they 
are drawn away. Such an addition to 
credit and stimulus to speculation is 
not only unnecessary, hut dangerous, 
for it lands the nation in a vast vari- 
ety of undertakings which of necessity 
must he abruptly abandoned, and ruin 
brought on those engaged in them, 
when the precious metals, and with 
them the paper resting on their basis, 
are withdrawn. 

2. Experience has now thrown a 
clear light upon this all-important 
but intricate subject. During the 
war, from 1797 to 1815, paper was a 
substitute for the precious metals, 
and it brought the nation prosperous 
and triumphant through all its dan- 
gers, and diffused general prosperity 
at a time when hardly a guinea was 
left in the country ; but it was issued 
in such quantities, from the necessities 
of Government, that it more than 
doubled the price of all the articles of 
commerce, and exposed the country 
to a grievous collapse, when, from the 
prospect of resuming cash payments, 
the circulation was materially con- 
tracted. The passing of the bill of 
1819, which realised that prospect, 
and at once rendered paper the repre- 
sentative of gold only, at a time when, 
from the cflects of the South Ameri- 
can Revolution, the annual supply of 
the precious metals for the use of the 
globe had been reduced to a third of 
its former amount, of necessity con- 
tracted the currency so much that it 
sank in England from £46,709,150 in 
1818, to £25,885,620 in 1822 ; and, as 
a necessaiy consequence, lowered the 
price of ail the articles of production 
and commerce fifty per cent. The 
misery produced to all the industrious 
classes By this prodigious fall of prices, 
when debts, taxes, and incumbran- 
ces of every description remained the 
same, was such as at length absolutely 


compelled Government to give an ex- 
tension to the currency, which was 
done by the bill of 1822, extending 
for ten years the period during which 
small notes were to be retained in cir- 
culation. This, again, by retaining 
the fatal principle that paper was to 
be a representative of gold, not a sub- 
stitute for it, landed the nation in the 
opposite set of dangers ; and its do- 
mestic history, from 1822 to the end 
of 1825, is nothing but a development 
of the perilous effects of a plentiful 
paper currency, a representative of 
the precious metals, not a substitute 
for them, and based upon their reten- 
tion. 

3. As the disastrous effects of the 
monetary system established in 1819 
arose in a great degree from the vio- 
lent contraction of the monetary cir- 
culation of the globe, from the effects 
of the South American Revolution, at 
the very time when the paper currency 
of Great Britain was rendered depen- 
dent on its retention, so the opposite 
set of dangers, which were so fatally 
experienced in the country from the 
extension of the currency in 1822, was 
in an equal degree dependent on the 
extravagant ideas entertained of the 
boundless advantages to be derived 
from the emancipation of the South 
American colonies. Many causes con- 
spired to bring about a revival of in- 
dustry and enterprise in the end of 
1822 and beginning of 1823. The 
very magnitude of the distress of the 
three preceding years tended, as it 
always does, to produce this result. 
Old clothes were worn out, new ones 
were required. The stringent economy 
of past years had both rendered neces- 
sary a supply of articles of comfort, 
and provided little funds for their pur- 
chase. The price of wheat, which in 
the beginning of 1822 had been 48s. 6d. , 
fell, from the effects of a good harvest, 
before the end of that year, to 38s. 10d.*, 
being the lowest point it had reached 
in the preceding twenty years. Though 
this great fall bore hard upon the 
agricmtural interest, it proportionally 
relieved the manufacturing, and let 
loose a considerable portion of the 
earnings of the workiug classes, hither- 
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to absorbed in the purchase of food, 
for the acquisition of humble conve- 
niences. This gave a stimulus to the 
home market for manufactures ; and 
at tho same period the foreign market 
was greatly extended, chiefly in con- 
sequence of vast shipments to South 
America, to the extent of which mar- 
ket it was thought no limits could be 
assigned. The exports to South Ame- 
rica, which in 1817 had been £2, 651,337, 
rose in 1822 to £3,166,000, in 1823 to 
£4, 218, 893, and in 1825 to £6, 425,715.* 
The result was a very great increase in 
the quantity of manufactures produced 
in the year, though, from tho fall in 
the cost of production, and consequent 
declared value of exports, it did not 
appear to the same extent in the par- 
liamentary returns till the effects of 
the expansion of the currency began to 
appear in the general results. 

4. When these circumstances were 
preparing an increase of activity and 
industry in the manufacturing districts 
of the country, two circumstances of 
paramount importance occurred at the 
same time to enlarge the currency, in 
such a way as poured a flood of pros- 
perity over the nation, but resting on 
so insecure a basis— the retention of 
gold — as involved it in the end in the 
most unheard-of calamities. The first 
of these was the Small Note Bill, 
passed in July 1822, which extended 
the period during which small notes 
were to be issued, which was to have 
terminated in 1823, for ten years longer. 
The second was the virtual establish- 
ment, in the close of 1822, of tho in- 
dependence of the South American 
republics, which took place by tin; 
general triumph of the arms of the in- 
surgents, and the express recognition 


* Exports to South America, including 
Brazil, from 1817 to 1825. 


Tears. 


Declared Value of Brit- 

£ 

ish and Irish Exports 
to all Countries, 

• 1817, . 

. 2,651,337 

, 41,761,132 

1818, . 

. 3,995,757 

. 46,603,249 

1819, . 

. 2,370,328 

. 35,208,321 

1820, . 

. 2,921,300 

. 36,424,652 

1821, . 

. 2,942,237 . 

. 36,659,630 

1822, . 

. 3,166,714 . 

. 36,968,964 

1823, . 

. 4,218,893 . 
. 5,572,579 . 

. 35,458,048 

1824, . 

. 38,396,300 

1825, . 

. 6,426,715 . 

. 38,877,388 


— Porter, 3d edit, 353, 359. 
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of their independence by Great Brit- 
ain in July 1823. It is hard to say 
which of these events contributed most 
powerfully to enlarge the currency, 
and with it to raise prices and stimu- 
late industry throughout the country ; 
for the first continued that admirable 
and convenient medium of exchange 
which is so suited to , the wants of the 
community, that wherever it is al- 
lowed to exist it invariably banishes 
gold from the circulation ; the second 
diffused the most boundless ideas of 
the endless supplies of the precious 
metals which would flow into tho 
country when the inexhaustible mine- 
ral treasures of South America were 
worked by British enterprise and capi- 
tal, and their produce brought direct 
to the Bank of England. The belief 
was universal, ;mil most of all among 
practical sagacious men, that the sup- 
plies of specie would never again fail, 
now that South America had become 
independent. The El Dorado which, 
was realised in 1852, by the discovery 
of the gold mines of California and 
Australia, was confidently anticipated 
thirty years earlier from the establish- 
ment of those republics ; and that 
essential element in commercial pros- 
perity, general confidence, was estab- 
lished from the very circumstances 
which rendered it most insecure. 

5. The effect of this expansion of the 
currency, of course, did not take place 
immediately , nor for a considerable 
time after the causes which induced it 
had come into operation. This is a 
very important observation, and af- 
fords the answer to many erroneous 
ideas which prevail on this subject. 
When a monetary panic arises, or a. 
sudden contraction of the currency 
takes place, the effect is often instan- 
taneous; the whole industrial under- 
takings of the country may be thrown 
into difficulties, or ruined in one week. 
But the vivifying influence of an ex- 
pansion of the currency is much slower 
in developing itself ; it is the work of 
time, and generally does not become 
apparent for six months or a year aftqr 
the change has come into operation. 
The reason is, that refusals to continue 
advances by bankers at once suspend 
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or ruin the most important undertak- 
ings ; but the extension of their accom- 
modation does not immediately set 
these in motion, and till this takes 
place the change of prices does not ap- 
pear. There is no immediate or ne- 
cessary connection between the expan- 
sion of the currency and a change of 
prices ; the result takes place slowly 
and gradually by the enlargement of 
credit by bankers, and its cilcct on the 
undertakings and industrial enterprise 
of the country. The one is analogous 
to the destruction of life, which may 
be accomplished in an instant ; the 
other to its creation or growth, which 
can be effected only by the lapse of 
time. The change of prices, accord- 
ingly, and stimulus to industry pro- 
duced by the extension of the currency 
in July 1822, did not come into opera- 
tion till the spring of 1823, and con- 
tinued through the whole of that and 
the succeeding year. The low prices 
of the close of 1*S’22 wore the effect of 
the contraction of the circulating me- 
dium in the three years preceding. In 
like manner the change of prices and 
stimulus to industry which resulted 
over the world from the discovery of 
the mines of California and Australia 


in 1850, did not take place in that 
year, or even the next, but came into 
full operation in 1852 and 1853 ; and 
has had tl^e effect since that time of 
raising prices of all sorts of commodi- 
ties fully 15 per cent. 

6. The truth of these principles was 
fully demonstrated by the expansion 
of the currency, and corresponding rise 
of prices and stimulus to industry, dur- 
ing the course of the year 1823. The 
average of hank notes in circulation, 
which in 1822 had been £17,464,790, 
rose in 1823 to .£19,231,240, and in 
November of that year was as high as 
£20,406,564. The increase in country 
hankers’ notes was still more consider- 
able ; judging from the numticr of 
stamps issued, it was, as compared 
with 1821, a third, and a ninth as 
compared with 1822.* The effect on 
prices fully appeared in the course of 
tile year: wheat, which was at 38s. 
lid., per Winchester quarter, in the 
end of 1822, rose in December 1823 to 
52s. 8d., and in 1824 to 64s. 3d. All 
these effects took place in a still more 
remarkable degree in 1824, when, in 
addition to the expansion of the cur- 
rency, a general fever of speculation 
had set in upon the country. f The 


* Stamps fok Country Bank-Notes issued on 10th October, and Prices 
of Wheat in December. 


Years. 

£ 

Trice of Wheat, per Winchester 
Quarter, in December. 

1820 

3,574,894 

54s. 

6d. 

1821 

3,987,582 

. . 49s. 0(1. 

1822 

4,217,241 

38s. lid. 

1823 

4,657,5811 

52s. 

8<1. 

1824 

— Tooke On Prices, ii. 129, 390. 

4,822,174 

04s. 3d. 


f Bank and Bankers’ Notes in Circulation, the Paper under Discount at 
the Bank, and Price of Wheat and Cotton, from 181 5 to 1820. 


Years. 

Bank Notes, 
aist August. 

Country Banks. 

Total. 

Paper under 
Discount at Bank, 
31st August. 

A virago Prico 
of Wheat per 
Imp. Quarter. 

Price r>f 
Cotton 
per lb. 






s. 

d. 

a d. 

1815 

27,248,670 

19,011,000 

46,259,670 

20,660,094 

63 

8 

2 4 

1816 

26,758,720 

15,096,000 

41,854,720 

11,182,109 

76 

O 

2 4 

1817 

29,543,780 

15,894,000 

45,437,780 

5,507,392 

94 

0 

1 11 

1818 

26,202,150 

20,507,000 

46,709,150 

5,113,748 

88 

8 

2 0 

1819 

25,252,690 

15,701,328 

40,954,018 

6,321,402 

72 

3 

1 11 

1820 

24,299,340 

10,576,245 

34,875,585 

4,672,123 

65 

10 

1 5 

1821 

20,295,300 

8,256,180 

28,551,480 

2,722,587 

54 

5 

1 1 

1822 

17,464,790 

8,416,830 

25, SSI, 620 

3,622,151 

43 

3 

1 0 

1823 

19,231,240 

9,920,074 

29,151,314 

5,624,693 

51 

9 

0 10 

1824 

20,132,120 

12,831,332 

32,963,452 

6,255,343 

62 

0 

1 0 

1825 

19,398,840 

14,930,168 

34,329,008 

7,691,464 

66 

6 

1 0i 


— Tooke On Price s, ii. 882, 401; Marshal's Parliamentary Tables, p. 05; Porter’s Progress 
of the Nation, 148. 
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Rank of England notes rose at the 
end of autumn in that year to 
£20,177,820, and the country bank- 
notes to £9,920,071; and the paper 
under discount at the Bank, which in 
1821 had been only £2,722,587, rose 
in 1823 to £5,624,693, and in 1824 to 
£6,255,343. This great addition to 
the paper circulation was rested on a 
corresponding addition to the store of 
bullion in the coffers of the Rank of 
England, which increased to such a 
degree that in January 1824 it had 
reached the enormous amount of 
£14,200,000, from £3,595,360, which 
it had been in 1819, and £10,097,000 
in 1822. 

7. * The effect of this great addition 
to the circulation, both paper and me- 
tallic, of the country in 1823 and 1824, 
appeared in the most decisive manner 
in the prices of articles of commerce 
of all kinds. The average price of 
wheat, per imperial quarter, rose from 
43s. in 1822 to above 62s. in 1824, 
an addition of above 30 per cent. 
All other kinds of agricultural pro- 
duce, as well as the principal branches 
of manufacture, advanced in price in 
a similar proportion.* The conse- 
quences were immediate, and encour- 
aging in the highest degree. They 
were emphatically dwelt on in the 
speeches from the throne at the open- 
ing of Parliament in both these years. 
In February 1823 the King said: 
“ Deeply as his Majesty regrets the 
continued depression of the agricul- 
tural interest, the satisfaction until 
which his Majesty contemplates the 
increasing activity which pervades the 
manufacturing districts, and the flour- 
ishing condition of our commerce in 
most of its principal branches, is 
greatly enhanced by the confident 
persuasion that the progressive pros- 


perity of so many of the interests of t 
the country cannot fail to contribute 
to the improvement of that great in- 
terest which is the most important of 
them all.” And in the corresponding 
speech in February 1824, his Majesty 
said, in words still more emphatic and 
strong: “Trade and commerce are 
extending themselves both at home 
and abroad. An increasing activity 
pervades almost every branch of manu- 
facture. The growth of revenue is 
such as not only to sustain public cre- 
dit, and to prove the unimpaired pro- 
ductiveness of our resources, but to 
evince a diffusion of comfort among 
tlie great body of the people. Agri- 
culture is recovering from the depres- 
sion under which it laboured, and, by 
the steady operation of natural causes, 
is gradually reassinning the station to 
which its importance entitles it among 
the great interests of the nation. At 
no former period has there prevailed 
throughout all classes in this island a 
more cheerful spirit of order, or a more 
just sense of the advantages which, 
under the blessings of Providence, they 
enjoy. In Ireland, which has for some 
time past been the object of his Ma- 
jesty’s particular solicitude, there are 
many indications of amendment.” 

8. It was no wonder the speeches 
from the throne during these years 
made such special mention of the in- 
creasing prosperity of tlie nation, for 
the symptoms of it were universal. 
The manufactures produced during the 
last six months of 1822 surpassed those 
of the preceding so much, that the 
average of that year considerably ex- 
. ccedcd that of the preceding year by 
fully a fifth. During the whole of 1823 
and 1824, the same progress was stil f 
more conspicuous; although, from tlx 
increase being chiefly in the home mar 


* I>RICE S OF Wheat, Barley, Meal, Cotton, and Iron, from 1823 to 1825. 


Tears. 

Average Priec 
of Wheat per 
Quarter. 

Burley per 
Quarter. 

Meal per 
Tierce. 

Cotton per lb. 

Iron per Toil 

January. 

January. 


mm 


a 


mm 




1822 

K3 


18 





KKfl 

1823 

K3 







■SI 

1824 

bi 




K9 



7 0 

1825 

05 

6 


Ail 

mm 



12 0 


— TooKr, ii. 401, 405; Porter, 148. 
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kct, the exports ami imports gave no 
adequate indication of its real amount.* 
Yet, such as it was, it was very consi- 
derable ; and the great increase of the 
imports, in particular, indicated the in- 
creased prosperity of the people. The 
Tevenue exhibited the same symptoms 
of elasticity ; for, notwithstanding a 
reduction of taxation in the years 1822 
and 1823,+ amounting to £7,000,000 
sterling, it exhibited an increase of 
£4,000,000 in 1824 compared with 1822, 
and £5,000,000 compared with 1820. 
Agricultural distress, indeed, the sad 
bequest of the contracted currency of 
the three preceding years, was still very 
prevalent, especially in the commence- 
ment of 1823; and numerous county 
meetings were held, in which the gen- 
eral distress of the landed interest, 
and the necessity of the most unilinch- 
ing reduction of expenditure, were 
emphatically urged. At one in Nor- 
wich, Mr Cobbett proposed, and carried 
against the united Whig aristocracy of 
the county, resolutions declaratory of 
the necessity of a great reduction of 
the standing army, a sale of the, whole 
Crown-lands, an abolition of all sine- 
cures, an equitable adjustment of the 
national debt, and a sweeping measure 
of parliamentary reform. But the rise 
in the value of agricultural produce, 


arising from the extension of the cur- 
rency, ere long extinguished these ill 
humours, by removing their cause ; 
and the landed interest, during 1824 
and 1825, as they shared in the general 
prosperity, participated in the univer- 
sal contentment. 

9. Mr Wallace, the able President of 
the Board of Trade at this period, gave 
the following picture of the state of the 
country under the action of the mone- 
tary measures in progress, from 1815 
to 1823. On 12th February 1823, he 
said in his place in Parliament : “ The 
general export of the country, ill the 
four years from 1815 to 1819, had de- 
creased £14,000,000 in official value ; 
and lie took the (official value in pre- 
ference to the declared, because it was 
from the quantity of goods produced 
that the best measure was derived of 
the employment afforded to the differ- 
ent classes of the community. In the 
year from 5th January 1819 to 5th Jan- 
uary 1820, the export of the country 
fell off no less than £11,000,000; and 
in looking at that part of it which was 
more completely only of British or Irish 
manufacture, lie found that the differ- 
ence ill four years was £8,414,711 ; 
and that in the year from 5tli January 
1820 to 5tli January 1821, there was a 
decrease of £8,929,029. Nobody, tlicrc- 


* Exports and Imports ok Great Britain from 1820 to 1S25. 


Years. 

Imports. 
Official Value. 

British ami Irish 
Exports. 
Official Value. 

British mid Irish 
Exports. 
Declared Value. 

Revenue. 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 
1S25 

£32,438,650 
30,792,7(50 
30,500,094 
35,798,707 
37,552,935 
' 44,137,482 

£38,395,620 

40,831,744 

44,230,533 

43,804,372 

48,735,551 

47,10(5,020 

£36,424,652 

36,659,030 

36,908,904 

35,458,048 

38,39(5,300 

38,877,388 

£54,282,958 

55,834,192 

55,(5(53,650 

57,672,999 

59,362,403 

57,273,869 


— PORTER’S Progress of the Nation (3d edition), 35(3, 475. 

t Taxes repealed from 1S21 to 1S23. 


Agricultural horses— 1822, 
Malt, 


nicies, „ 

Assessed Taxes— 1823, 

Do., (Ireland), 

Tonnage 

'Windows (Ireland), 

Spirits (Ireland), . 

, Do., (Scotland), 

* -Ann. Peg., 1823, p. 117. 


£480,000 

1.400.000 

1.295.000 

300.000 

2.300.000 

100.000 
160,000 
180,000 
380,000 
340,000 


£6,985,000 
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fore, could be surprised that, at that 
period, the industry of the country ap- 
peared to be in a state of the utmost 
depression ; that our manufacturers 
were most of them unemployed ; that 
•our agriculturists were many of them 
embarrassed ; and that the country, to 
use the phrase of a friend of his in pre- 
senting a petition from the merchants 
of London, exhibited all the appear - 
anccs of a dying nation. Though the 
condition of the agricultural interest 
was not as favourable as he could wish, 
still it was most satisfactory for him 
to state, that not only did the exports 
of last year (1822) exceed those of all 
the years to which he had been allud- 
ing, but also those of the most ilour- 
isliing year which had occurred dur- 
ing the continuance of the war. In 
all the material articles there had been 
a considerable increase. The export 
■of cotton had increased 10 per cent, 
and hardware 17 per cent; of linens 
12 per cent; and of woollens 13 per 
cent ; and the aggregate exports of 
1822 exceeded those of 1820 by 20 per 
cent, and of 1821 by 7 per cent — not- 
withstanding a deduction was to be 
made from the exports of one great 
article, sugar, owing to a prohibitory 
decree of Russia, amounting to 35 per 
cent.” 

10. These favourable circumstances 
•enabled Government to make consider- 
able reductions of taxation during the 
years 1823 and 1824, and to exhibit a 
very flattering, though, as it proved in 
the end, fallacious view of the public 
finances to the nation. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer stated the revenue 
of the nation, in 1823, at £57,000,000 
in the first of these years, and the ex- 
penditure at £49,852,786 ; leaving a 
surplus of £7,147,214. Of this large 
.surplus lie proposed to set aside 
£5,000,000, conformably to the reso- 
lution of 1821, for the reduction of 
debt, and the residue was to be de- 
voted to the remission of taxation. 
This reduction was, on truly wise prin- 
ciples, to be efFected on the direct tax- 
ation ; and the duties selected for re- 
mission were the assessed taxes. They 
were lowered at once 50 per cent — a 
reduction which, on the window-tax, 


was estimated at £1,205,000 ; and on 
the whole assessed taxes, £2,200,000. 
The whole assessed taxes of Ireland, 
amounting to £100,000, were repeal- 
ed, and the window-tax taken entirely 
away from the ground-floor of shops 
and warehouses, though connected with 
houses. The last reduction deserves 
to be noted, as the first indication of 
the glowing influence of that numer- 
ous body, the shopkeepers, who, in the 
end, acquired a very powerful influence 
in the direction of the State. This 
budget, the most favourable which had 
been laid before Parliament for many 
years, was received with loud cheers 
from both sides of the House. 

11. The budget of 1824 exhibited 
appearances not less favourable. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on this 
occasion, had the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing the agreeable intelligence, 
that the Emperor of Austrip. had 
agreed to pay £2,500,000 in satisfac- 
tion of loans of £6,000,000 made to 
him in 1795 and 1797. This unex- 
pected windfall, which was not inaptly 
called a “godsend,” enabled Govern- 
ment to exhibit a more favourable 
statement of the public finances than 
could have been anticipated even from 
the very prosperous state of tlio na- 
tion. The total revenue was taken at 
£57,385,000, including the repayments 
to account of the Austrian loan, and 
the expenditure at £56,332,924 ; leav- 
ing a surplus of £1,052,076, after ap- , 
plying £5,134,458 to the reduction of 
debt. This statement, however, was 
so far fallacious, as, by the arrange- 
ment regarding the Dead Weight, as 
it was called, or military and naval 
pensions, two millions now figured in 
the surplus which were in reality ob- 
tained by having made permanent, 
during forty -five years, an item of 
charge which otherwise would almost 
have disappeared by the progressive 
death of the recipients before that 
time ; so that the surplus, but for that 
shifting of present burdens on poster- 
ity, would only have been £3,000,000. 
This surplus of £1,052,076 the Chan- 
cellor of the Exclieqner took advan- 
tage of to remit to the nation part of 
the duty on rum, coals, wool, silk, and,* 
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law proceedings, amounting in all to 
.£1,262,000. 

12. The favourable state of the fin- 
ances, and the high range of the pub- 
lic funds, which rose progressively to 
84 in December 1823, and to 96 in 
October 1824, enabled the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to carry through two 
measures which contributed, in a ma- 
terial degree, to relieve the pressure on 
the exchequer. The first of these was 
the carrying out the. arrangement pro- 
posed in the preceding year for equal- 
ising, as it was called, the weight of 
the military and naval pensions, by 
transmuting them into a fixed charge 
on the nation for forty-five years. No 
purchasers had been found for these 
annuities during the distressed state 
of the money market in the preceding 
year ; but the affluence of circulation, 
produced by the extension of the cur- 
rency, now induced the Bank of Eng- 
land'to take part of it, which they did 
by a contract which was to last five 
years. By this means there was a pre- 
sent saving, on the part taken, of 
£585,000 a-year effected : but a more 
delusive scheme never was proposed ; 
for it was nothing but shifting the 
burden of present debt on posterity, 
and purchasing present relief by in- 
creasing future embarrassment. Such, 
however, was the pressure on the trea- 
sury, that the bill sanctioning this ar- 
rangement with the Bank was passed 

/ in the Commons by a majority of 140 

J to 91. 

13. The next measure which was 
earned was one of a very different 
character, and to which, neither on 
the ground of public faith or financial 
economy, could any objection be stated. 
This was the reduction of the interest 
on the 4 per cent stock to 3£. The 
amount of this stock was £75, 000, 000, 
and its annual charge £3,000,000. 
Dissentients were allowed six months 
to notify their dissension, in which 
case they were to he paid in full. A 
very small proportion of the holders of 
stock gave notice of their desire to be 
paid up ; in consequence of which, the 
saving effected to tlie nation amounted 
to £875,000 a-year. This sum bore a 

* . small proportion to the whole interest 


on the debt, which was £28,000,000 ; 
but it was a step in the right direction, 
and illustrated the extreme improvi- 
dence of the system of borrowing 
adopted by Mr Pitt during the war, 
of giving a bond for £100 for every 
£60 advanced, — a system which pre- 
cluded the possibility of paying off the 
3 per cents, or reducing the interest on 
that stock till the funds had been for 
a considerable time above 100, which 
they have only been for a few weeks 
during the last half-century. Had the 
stock all been borrowed in the 4 per 
cents, the reduction now effected would 
have been, not on £75,000,000, but on 
above £750,000,000, and the saving 
effected to the nation, not £375,000, 
hut nearly £4,000,000 a-year. 

14. A third important change was 
effected in the finances of the country 
in the year 1823, which might have 
conferred incalculable benefits upon 
the nation, had it been steadily ad- 
hered to in subsequent times. Hi- 
therto the jmlilic accounts connected 
with the National Debt had been so 
mystified, by issues of exchequer bills 
and other temporary devices, that it 
required no small elfort of attention 
on the part of those professionally 
trained to the subject to understand 
them; and to the great majority of 
persons they were altogether unintel- 
ligible. To remedy these evils, Mi* 
Robinson, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, adopted the manly course, 
worthy of the chief finance-minister of 
a free country, of so simplifying the 
accounts connected with the public 
debt that they might he intelligible, 
not only to the members of the legis- 
lature, but to every one who paid at- 
tention to the subject throughout the 
country. With this view he placed, 
by Act of Parliament, the reduction of 
the debt on its true footing ; namely, 
the annual issue from the treasury of 
a certain sum for its reduction. To ef- 
fect this, a bill was brought forward, 
founded on resolutions of the House, 
which provided, among numerous de- 
tails calculated to simplify the public 
accounts, that for the future there 
should be set apart, and issued out of 
the consolidated, fund, to be placed to 
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tho account of the commissioners of 
the public debt, the annual sum of 
£5, 000, 000, to he applied to the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, — which sum 
was to be charged upon the consolida- 
ted fund, to be issued by equal quar- 
terly payments, the first beginning on 
5th April 1823. There can be no 
doubt of the wisdom and propriety of 
these enactments ; and happy would 
it have been for the nation, if, now 
that it had attained majority, and 
been intrusted with tin* direction of 
its own affairs, it had shown more wis- 
dom and foresight than its guardians 
had done during its long minority. 
Rut the result has been just the re- 
verse. It was shown by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the debate on 
this subject, that during the seven 
years which had elapsed from 1816, 
when the debt had attained its high- 
est point, there had been paid olT 
£19,700,000 of funded, and £4,984,000 
of unfunded debt, in all £25,000,000 
in round numbers, — which would have 
been £35,000,000 more, but for the 
reduction of the 5 per cents, which 
added £10,000,000 to the nominal 
amount of the public debt. The sinking 
fund of £5,000,000, so anxiously pro- 
vided for by tliis Act, would in the 
next thirty years, if preserved invio- 
late, have paid off with the growing 

* Actual Revenue and Expenditure of 

Customs, .... 

Excise, .... 

Stamps, .... 

Taxes, .... 

Post-Office, .... 

From Trustees of Dead Weight, . 

Lesser payments, . 


Public Debt Interest, 
Interest on Exchequer Bills, 
Naval and Military Pensions, 
Civil List and Expenses, . 
Army, 

Navy, 

Out-pcnsioners, 

Ordnance, . 

Miscellaneous, 

Do., 


Surplus applied to reduce Debt, . 
—Ann. Reg . 1823, 240; 1820, 290. 


interest nearly £300,000,000 of the 
public debt. Whereas, under the pop- 
ular inspection and control, nothing 
whatever has been done during that 
period towards its reduction; for in 
1824 the public debt was £781, 122,222, 
and in 1849 it was still £777, 603, 818; 
and the interest paid on the debt was, 
in 1825, £28,060,287, and in 1849 it 
was £28,323,961 !* 

15. The favourable state of the pub- 
lic finances, arising from the growing 
prosperity of the nation, enabled Gov- 
ernment, in 1824, to carry through 
several gracious and praiseworthy acts, 
of lasting benefit to the interests of re- 
ligion, science, and art in the country. 
Out of the unexpected windfall arising 
from the partial repayment of the Aus- 
trian loan, Ministers proposed and 
carried through a grant of £500,000, to 
aid in the building of churches, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing districts, 
where, notwithstanding the fofmer 
grant of £1,000,000 for the same pur- 
pose, the want of eliurch accommoda- 
tion was still lamentably felt. In ad- 
dition to this, there was granted to his 
Majesty £300,000 from the same fund, 
to he paid in three years, for repairing 
and enlarging Windsor Castle : a giant 
which was laid out with equal taste 
and judgment, and has produced the 
magnificent addition which now adds 


the United Kingdom in 1823 and 1824. 


Income (Net». 1823. ■ 

Ineomc. 1824. 

. £11,498,762 

. £11,327,741 

. 25,342, S28 

26,768,039 

6,801,950 

7,244,042 

6,206,927 

4,922,070 

1.462,692 

1,520,615 

4,675,000 

4,660,000 

1,084,140 

2,913,898 

£57,672,299 

. £59,362,405 

Expenditure, 182* 

Expenditure, 1824. 

. £28,064,784 

. £27,979,068 

. 1,131,121 

1,087,283 

2,800,000 

2,800,000 

. 2,140,806 

2,721,301 

7,351,991 

7,573,028 

. 5,453,191 

6,161,818 

. 155,000 


1,364,328 

! 1,407,308 

1,953,366 

. 2,449,148 

522,464 

595,035 


£56,704,087 

£6,710,984 


£58,188,062 

£6,587,802 
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so much to the effect of that noble 
structure. In the preceding year, the 
Sovereign had made to the nation the 
munificent gift of the splendid library 
of his late father, valued at £65,000, 
which had been intrusted to the trus- 
tees of the British Museum, and which 
now adorns the noble gallery set apart 
for it in that superb edifice ; and on 
this the Chancellor of tlw? Exchequer 
proposed to bestow the sum of £57,000 
out of the Austrian loan, on the pur- 
chase of M. Augerstciu's beautiful col- 
lection of pictures, which laid the 
foundation of the present National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square. Thus in 
all departments the ease of the finan- 
ces was making itself felt, and the sur- 
plus at the disposal of Government 
was devoted to the noblest purposes — 
the extension of the means of religious 
instruction, and the formation of esta- 
blishments which might diifuse the 
light of knowledge and refinement of 
taste among the people. 

16. The preceding detail, uninter- 
esting to many as it may appear, leads 
yet to general conclusions of the very 
highest interest, and second in im- 
portance to none educed in the course 
of this History. This is, that the na- 
tion, during the peace, when' it pos- 
sessed the advantages of a currency 
adequate to its wants, was able, with- 
out any extraordinary external ad- 
vantages, not only to enjoy three years 
of unbroken and increasing domestic 
felicity, but during that period to re- 
mit nearly £12, 000, 000 of annual taxa- 
tion,* and still uphold a real sinking 
fund, arising from an excess of income 
above expenditure, of £5,000,000 a- 
ycar. Such was the effect of these cir- 
cumstances, that the National Debt, 
which in 1821 was £801,565,310, had 
sank in 1826 to £778,1 28, 265,-being j 


* Taxes taken off in Great Britain 
FROM 1822 TO 1825 INCLUSIVE. 


1822, . 

. £2,139,101 

1823, . 

. 4,185,735 

1824, . 

1,801,333 

1825, . 

. 3,676,239 

—Porter's Progress of 

£11,802,408 
the Nation , 486 (3d 

edition). 

VOL. III. 


a reduction of £23,000,000 in five 
years.* Let these figures be kept in 
mind, when the progress of the debt 
and financial situation of the country, 
in the disastrous year^hich followed 
the renewed contraction of the cur- 
rency in 1826, come to be taken into 
consideration, and it will tlien bn seen 
whether the greater part of the suffer- 
ings which the nation has since un- 
dergone has not arisen from our own 
acts, and whether the embarrassment 
of finances under which we still labour 
is not of our own creation. 

17. It has been already mentioned 
that, upon the death of Lord London- 
derry in August 1822, Mr Canning 
was, by the voice of the nation rather 
than the choice of the Sovereign, to 
whom he was personally distasteful 
owing to the part he had taken in the 
affair of Queen Caroline, appointed to 
the important office of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Several other changes 
took place at the same time, or shortly 
after, all indicating the change which 
was taking place in the balance of 
parties, and the increasing weight 
which the popular interest was acquir- 
ing in the Government. Mr Vansit- 
tart, who had so long conducted the 
financial affairs of the country through 
a period of uncommon anxiety and 
difficulty, was promoted to the House 
of Beers under the title of Lord Bex- 
ley; and lie was succeeded in his im- 
portant office hy Mr Robinson, a man 
of eloquence and ability of the school 
of Canning, and eminently qualified 
to earn popularity for himself and the 
Government, by falling in with, and 
sometimes taking the lead in, the po- 
pular fancies of the day. Mr Huskis- 
son, whose great abilities and vast 
statistical knowledge had long given 
him the lead in all questions of social 
and political economy, and who was 

* National Debt funded from 1821 ■< 


TO 1820. 


1821, . 

. £801,565,310 

1822, . 

. 795,312,767 

1823, . 

. 796,530,144 

1824, . 

. 791,701,612 

1825, . 

. 781,123,222 

1826, . 

. 778,128,265 


— Porter’s Parliamentary Tables , i. C. 
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deeply imbued with Liberal views, 
•was made President of the Board of 
Trade, with a seat in the Cabinet, in 
a'oom of Mr Wallace, whom bad health 
obliged to retire. Lord Amherst was 
appointed Governor-General of India 
in room of Mr Canning, who had been 
nominated to that office before his ap- 
pointment as Foreign Secretary ; and 
Lord Stewart, the? ambassador at Vi- 
enna, who had succeeded to the title 
and estates of his brother, tin? Marquis 
of Londonderry, resigned his situation, 
seeing the turn that things were taking, 
and was succeeded by Sir Henry Welles- 
ley. All these changes were of one char- 
acter ; they tended to augment the Lib- 
oral influence in the Government, and 
of course stamp a Liberal character on 
its measures. They indicated the pro- 
gressive growth of the commercial and 
middle class in the community, which 
had become such that, though as yet 
represented only in an indirect way in 
the Legislature, it had made its influ- 
ence felt there to such a degree as 
rendered it impossible to carry on the 
Government in any other way but by 
attention to its interests and in con- 
formity to its wishes. Lord Eldon 
felt the change, and saw that the era 
■of new influences was approaching. 
Rewrote at this period to Lord Liver- 
pool, who still remained Premier, that 
“he had no wish to remain Chancel- 
lor, and that they who do remain, 
and especially that officer, stand a very 
good chance of being disgraced.” * 

18. The ascendancy which the com- 
mercial and trading interest had now 
acquired in the Cabinet speedily made 
itself apparent in the measures brought 
forward by the Government. They 
were all of one character, tending to 

* “The Courier of last night announces Mr 
Huskisson’s introduction into the Cabinet : 
of the intention or the fact I have no other 
communication. Whether Lord Sidinouth 
has or has not, J do not know : but this is 
•Tather too much. Looking at the whole his- 
tory of these gentlemen, I don’t consider this 
introduction, without a word said about the 
intention, as perhaps 1 should have done if 
certain persons had been introduced into 
tho Cabinet; but turning out one man and 
introducing another in the way that this has 
been done, is telling the Chancellor that he 
should not give them the trouble of dispos- 
ing of him, but that he should cease to bo 


further the interests and promote tlic 
wishes of the great manufacturing and 
commercial class, which, after progres- 
sively increasing in the House of Com- 
mons, had now made its way into the 
Cabinet, and in a manner acquired 
the direction of the Government. Tho 
chief person who took the lead in this 
great innovation was Mr Huskisson, 
whose name stands connected with seve- 
ral of the greatest and most moment- 
ous changes in the commercial policy 
of G reat Britain, and who for good or for 
evil has indelibly impressed his signet- 
mark upon the annals of his country. 

19. Mr Huskisson was a statesman 
of a different character from any who 
had yet ruled or influenced the desti- 
nies of England. He had neither the 
persevering energy of Mr Pitt, nor the 
ardent soul of Mr Fox, nor the play- 
ful eloquence of Mr Canning ; hut in 
thorough mastery of one great branch 
of government he was superior to them 
all. He was one of the statesmen who 
have arisen with the vast extension of 
statistical and commercial information 
within tlie last half-century, and who, 
l>v devoting himself almost exclusively 
to that branch of political science, had 
become thoroughly master of it. His 
information on commercial subjects 
was immense ; there was no manufac- 
turer or merchant who did not fmcl 
him as well informed as he himself 
was on tlie details of his own particu- 
lar branch of business. His natural 
talents were considerable, and they 
had been sedulously improved by ap- 
plication and industry; but they were 
of the solid and substantial, not the 
captivating kind. His judgment was 
sound, his sagacity great, his views en- 
larged, his disposition philanthropic ; 

Chancellor. What makes it worse is, that 
the great man of all has a hundred times 
most solemnly declared that no connection 
of a certain person should come in. Thero 
is no believing one word anybody says; and 
what makes tlie matter still worse is, that 
everybody acquiesces most quickly, and waits 
in all humility and patience, till his own time 
comes. I have written to Lord Liverpool be- 
fore this news came, that I have no wish to 
remain Chancellor ; and, to say the truth, I 
think those who do remain, and especially 
that officer, stand a very good chance of being 
disgraced. ’’--Lord Eldon to Sir W. Scott 
Jan. 31, 1823; Twiss ’a Life of Eldon, ii. 468. 
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but lie had neither the glance of genius 
nor the fire of enthusiasm in his com- 
position. He was a powerful debater, 
a sound reasoner, and from his thorough 
knowledge of every subject on which 
lie addressed the House, lie never failed 
to command ready and respectful at- 
tention. He was the man of all others 
qualified to lead the opinions of prac- 
tical men of business, who looked to 
facts rather than oratory, and were 
more likely to be convinced by an ar- 
ray of figures than by all the llowers 
of rhetoric ; and as they wore every 
day making their way in greater num- 
bers into the legislature, liis inilucnco 
soon became very great. Strongly im- 
pressed with the evil effects of the 
restrictive system which had so long 
obtained in commercial matters, and 
especially the clog upon manufacturing 
industry which arose from the heavy 
duties imposed oil many articles of 
its raw material, lie bent all the force 
of his powerful mind to lighten the 
wheels of industry in this particular. 
Yet was he not so great a theorist as 
not to know that there are exceptions 
to all rules, however in the general 
ease well founded ; and though a de- 
cided Free-Trader so far as commerce 
and manufactures are concerned, he 
admitted and earnestly enforced an ex- 
ception in the case of that great branch 
of labour which provides for the sub- 
sistence and independence of nations.* 

♦William Huskisson was born on March 
11, 1770. He was descended from a family 
of ancient standing but moderate fortune in 
Staffordshire, and received the elements of 
education in liis native county. Early in 
life lie was sent over to Paris to complete his 
education, aud arrived there just in time, to 
witness, and in some degree share, the en- 
thusiasm excited by tlio capture of the Rus- 
tilo in 1789. He then became member of the 
Club of 1789, and formed an intimacy with 
Franklin and Jefferson, as well as the leaders 
of the Revolution in Paris, a circumstance 
which exercised a powerful influence upon 
his thoughts and turn of mind during the 
whole remainder of his life. He was first 
brought into Parliament in 1790 by Lord Car- 
lisle for the borough of Morpeth, and was 
soon after appointed Under-Sec rotary of State 
for War and the Colonies, in which situation 
his business talents were soon discovered, 
and he enjoyed the intimate friendship of Mr 
Pitt and Mr Dundas, and was often called to 
their councils. In 1801 ho retired from office 
with Mr Pitt, hut was reinstated in his for- 


20. The first subject to which, after 
his accession to office, the attention of 
this able statesman was directed, was 
the Navigation Laws, and to him we 
owe chiefly the introduction of that 
great change in our commercial policy 
known by the name of the Recipro- 
city System. To understand this sub- 
ject, it is necessary to premise that, by 
a law passed during the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, which was confirmed and 
declared permanent after the Restora- 
tion by 12 Charles II. c. 18, it had 
been provided that no merchandise of 
either Asia, Africa, or America should 
be imported into Great Britain in any 
but English -built ships, navigated by 
au English commander, and having at 
least three-fourths of their crew Brit- 
ish. Besides this exclusive right con- 
ferred on British shipping, discrimi- 
nating duties were imposed, so that 
goods might still he imported in foreign 
ships from Europe, but they were more 
heavily taxed than if imported under 
the English Hag. Under this system 
the trade of Great Britain was carried 
on for a hundred and fifty years, with- 
out other nations having* attempted 
any retaliatory measures ; it was un- 
der it that England acquired the scep- 
tre of the waves, and a colonial empire 
which encircled the earth. Such rc- 

mer situation in 1804 on liis return to the 
helm; ami he continued there, with the ex- 
ception of the brief period of the Whigs’ ten- 
ure of power, till Mr Canning’s retirement in 
1.S09, when he withdrew along with his bril- 
liant friend, and became a leading member of 
that section of the Tory party which was now 
in open hostility to the Government. In 
1814 he was appointed a Commissioner of the 
Woods and Forests, which situation lie held 
till his appointment as President of the Board 
of Trade and a Cabinet Minister in January 
1828. During this period he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to subjects of trade, navi- 
gation, and political economy; and such was 
his abilities that lie had become, before liis 
appointment to the Hoard of Trade, the in- 
structor of statesmen aiul leader of the House 
of Commons on these subjects, which were, 
daily becoming of more importance in Parlia* 
ment and public opinion. He was a member 
of the Bullion Committee in 1810; and the 
return to cash payments in 1819 was mainly 
brought about by his influence, which was 
also strenuously exerted to procure the in- 
troduction of the reciprocity system on a 
limited scale in 1821, and to lay the founda- 
tion of Free Trade in 1822. — Jluskisson's 
Speeches and Life, i. 1, 49, 230. 
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suits speak for themselves; they re- 
quire no support from argument, and 
fully justify Adam Smith’s remark : 
“When the Act of Navigation was 
made, though England and Holland 
were not actually at war, the most 
violent animosity subsisted between 
the two nations. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that some of the regulations 
of this famous Act may have proceeded 
from national animosity. Tin?}' are as 
wise, however, as if the// had all hem 
dictated by the. mast consummate wis- 
dom. National animosity at that par- 
ticular time aimed at the very object 
which the most deliberate wisdom 
would have recommended — the dimi- 
nution of the naval power of Holland, 
the only naval power which could en- 
danger the security of England. The 
Act of Navigation is not favourable to 
foreign commerce, or to the growth of 
that opulence which can arise from it. 
As defence, however, is of more value 
than opulence, the Act of Navigation 
is perhaps the wisest of all the com- 
mercial regulations of England.” 

21. But how wise soever this Act 
may have been when it was first pass- 
ed, and however splendid the results 
which had followed from the steady ad- 
herence to it, the time at length came 
when it could no longer be maintained 
in its pristine rigour. The very com- 
pleteness of its success, the magnitude 
of the benefits which it had conferred 
upon Great Britain, prepared its down- 
fall. They made other nations desir- 
ous to adopt a system from which 
England had derived sueli great and 
obvious benefits. Thence the com- 
mencement of the retaliatory system 
and the war of tariffs — a state of paci- 
fic hostility, in which the old and rich 
state, where prices are high because 
money is plentiful, is in general beaten 
by the- young and poor state, where 
prices are low because money is scarce. 
This accordingly took place as soon as 
the termination of the war, by closing 
the military hostility, opened the door 
to the commercial rivalry of nations. 
The Americans, who had already begun 
to follow in the footsteps, in this re- 
spect, of the mother-country, soon after 
the establishment of their indepen- 
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deuce passed a navigation law similar 
in its main provisions to that of Eng- 
land ; and as this state of smothered 
war of tariffs was found to be equally 
disadvantageous to both countries, a 
treaty was concluded in 1815, which 
put the vessels of the two countries 
upon the footing of equal duties and 
entire reciprocity. This system was 
found to work so well in the ease of 
the United States, that it led to its 
adoption, on a partial scale, with other 
countries ; and it was the success of 
this experiment which led to its being 
engrafted on the general policy of Great 
Britain by the Act of 1823. 

22. The new system was first intro- 
duced ori a general scale ill 1822, when 
Mr W allace brought forward five hills, 
which ellected a very important alter- 
ation on our commercial system. The 
first of these hills repealed various 
statutes, now obsolete, in relation to 
foreign commerce, before the passing 
of the Navigation Act. The second 
repealed various laws from the Navi- 
gation Act downwards, including that 
part of the Navigation Law itself 
which enacted that goods of the pro- 
duce of Asia, Africa, and America 
should not be imported except in Brit- 
ish ships, with tlireo-fourtlis of tlio 
crew British sailors. By the third, 
certain enumerated goods were allowed 
to be brought to this country from any 
port in Europe, in ships belonging to 
the port of shipment. Ships belong- 
ing to Holland, which by the Naviga- 
tion Act could not he allowed to enter 
English ports with cargo, were placed 
upon the same footing ns the ships of 
other countries. South American pro- 
duce, which before the passing of this 
Act could he brought only from cer- 
tain ports of Spain and Portugal, was 
now permitted to he imported direct 
from the places of growth in ships of 
the country, the only exception to 
this concession being against places to 
which British ships were not admitted 
for the purposes of trade. The fourth 
bill regulated the trade between our 
North American and West Indian colo- 
nies, and other places in the same 
quarter of the globe. It permitted 
the entry, under certain duties, of va- 
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lions articles from any foreign country 
• in America or port in the West Indies, 
either in British vessels or in vessels 
belonging to the countiy of shipment, 
and the goods so imported might be 
again exported to any other colony, or 
to the mother-country. The fifth bill 
made it lawful to export in British 
ships, from any colony to any foreign 
port in Europe or Africa, any goods 
that may have been legally imported 
into the colony, or which were of its 
own growth or manufacture, and to 
export certain enumerated articles in 
British ships to any such colony, from 
any foreign port in Europe or Africa. 
By means of these relaxations the West 
India colonists wen; enabled to draw 
their supplies from any country in 
Europe, Africa, or America, and to 
send their produce in return to such 
markets as should hold out the great- 
est inducement. 

23. The advantages which the Uni- 
ted States of America, and the WeSt 
India colonies of Great Britain, de- 
rived from these great relaxations, 
naturally led other countries to desire 
to participate in them, and the me- 
thod which they adopted to secure this 
advantage was to threaten heavy re- 
taliatory duties on British shipping, 
unless the burdens imposed on them 
by the Navigation Laws were reduced. 
Prussia was the first to adopt this sys- 
tem. In spring 1823, her Cabinet in- 
■ timated to the British Government, 
that, unless some relaxation was in- 
troduced into the English Navigation 
Law’s for their benefit, they would re- 
taliate by heavy corresponding duties 
upon British ships entering the Prus- 
sian harbours. In consequence of this 
threat, the whole matter was brought 
seriously under the consideration of 
the British Cabinet, and the result was 
the introduction of the Reciprocity 
System, which first made a great and 
general change on the British com- 
mercial system. By this Act, 4 Geo. 
IV. c. 77, and 5 Geo. IV. c. 1, liis 
Majesty was authorised, by Order in 
Council, to permit the exportation and 
importation of goods in foreign vessels, 
m payment of the same duties as were 
hargeable when imported in British 


vessels, in favour of all such countries 
as should not levy discriminating du- 
ties upon goods imported into those 
countries in British vessels ; and farther, 
to levy upon the vessels of such coun- 
tries, when frequenting British ports, 
the same tonnage duties as were levied 
on British vessels. A power was, on 
the other hand, vested in the Grown 
by these Acts of Parliament, to impose, 
by Oixler in Council, additional duties 
upon goods anil shipping, against any 
countries which should lev}' higher 
duties in the case of the employment 
of British vessels in the trade with 
those countries. These changes fell 
in so completely with the spirit of the 
ago that they met with a very feeble 
opposition, and passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of 5 to 1. 
They were thus introduced, on 6th 
June 1823, by Mr iluskisson, as Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade : — 

2i. “Although the measure now to 
lie submitted to the House is most 
important, and an entire departure 
from the principles which have hi- 
therto governed our foreign commerce, 
yet the plan is so clear, and the bene- 
fit to be derived from it so obvious, 
that little is required to make the 
country see the propriety of adopting 
it. It is well known that it had been 
for a long time, indeed ever since the 
passing of the Navigation Act, the 
policy of the country to impose up- 
on cargoes brought in foreign vessels 
higher duties than on those imported 
in British bottoms ; and also in many 
instances to allow smaller drawbacks 
upon articles exported in foreign than 
upon those exported in British ships. 
Now r , whatever might be thought of 
the policy of such a system, it was all 
very well as long as the nations with 
whom we traded acquiesced in it. But 
when once the attention of those coun- 
tries was called to it, it was not likely ' 
that such an inequality would be allowed 
much longer to exist. Accordingly, it 
was found that the principal commer- 
cial nations in the world, after Great 
Britain and our great rival in trade the 
United States of America, feeling the 
pressure of the tax, immediately com- 
menced the retaliatory system, by ini- 
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posing duties upon all articles import- 
ed into that country by British ships. 
The consequence of this was, that 
groat embarrassment and inconveni- 
ence arose in the commerce of the two 
countries. Portugal, perceiving the 
success which had attended the course 
adopted by the America ns, soon obliged 
us to place hers upon the same footing. 
The Government of the Netherlands in 
1821 passed a law allowing a premium 
of 10 per cent upon all articles import- 
ed in Dutch vessels, which was, in fact, 
if not in form, imposing a duty of 10 
per cent upon the cargoes of all other 
vessels. This change, though adopt- 
ed in 1821, only came into operation 
in the beginning of 1823; and since 
that time it has been strongly felt in 
the trade of the two countries. Prussia 
has also raised the dues upon our ves- 
sels, and has intimated, in a manner 
not to be mistaken, that she would 
more fully adopt the retaliatory system 
if we continued our present policy. 

25. “ In such a state of things, it is 
quite obvious that we must adopt one 
of two courses. Either we must com- 
mence a commercial conflict, through 
the medium of protective duties and 
prohibitions (a measure of impolicy 
which, it is believed, no man will now 
propose), or we must admit other 
powers to a perfect equality and reci- 
procity of shipping duties. The latter 
appears to be the course which we are 
bound to adopt. Its olfect, I am per- 
suaded, will be to lead to a great in- 
crease of the commercial advantages of 
the country; while, at the same time, 
it will have a tendency to promote and 
establish a better political feeling and 
confidence among the maritime powers, 
and abate the sources of commercial 
jealousy. It is high time, in the im- 
proved state of civilisation of the world, 
to establish more liberal principles, and 
# show that commerce is not the end, 
but the means of diffusing comfort and 
enjoyment among the nations embark- 
ed in its pursuit. Those who have the 
largest trade must necessarily derive 
the greatest advantage from the estab- 
lishment of better international regu- 
lations. When England abandons her 
old principle, the United Netherlands, 
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and the other powers who are now pre- 
pared to retaliate, will gladly concur 
in the now arrangement. 

26. “I am prepared to hear from the 
other side that the proposed alteration 
will be prejudicial to the British ship- 
ping interest. In this observation I 
cannot concur. I think, on the con- 
trary, that the shipping interest of tlws 
country has nothing to apprehend from 
that of other nations. When the al- 
teration in the Navigation Laws was 
first projected, similar unfavourable 
prognostications were made by part of 
the shipping interest, hut these anti- 
cipations have proved to he entirely 
unfounded. The shipping of Great 
Britain is perfectly able to compete 
wi tli that of other countries. It is quite? 
time to get rid of the retaliatory prin- 
ciple, wnieh, if carried to the extreme 
of which it is susceptible, must injure 
every species of trade. One sort of 
shipping would be carrying the trade 
of one country, and then returning 
without any equivalent advantage to 
make way for the countervailing regula- 
tions of another ] »owcr, or else to return 
in ballast. What would be thought of 
an establishment, if a waggon should 
convey goods to Birmingham, and after- 
wards return empty? The consumer 
would, it was i>robable, be little satis- 
fied with such a way of conveying his 
m crchandise. The consequence would 
bo, that there would necessarily he two 
sets of waggons to do that work which 
was now performed by one, and that* 
too, at a considerable increase of price 
on the raw material. We are not now 
able to carry on a system of restriction* 
labouring, as we have for some time 
been, under many and unavoidable re- 
strictions. Our trade and commerce* 
it is true, arc rapidly improving ; but 
they still require that we should adont 
every measure by which either could 
be fostered or improved. What I pro- 
pose is, that tho duties and drawbacks 
should be imposed and allowed upon 
all goods equally, whether imported or 
exported in British or foreign vessels, 
giving the King in Council a power to 
declare that such regulations should 
extend to all countries inclined to act 
upon a system of reciprocity, but re- 
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serving to the same authority the power 
of continuing the present restrictions 
with respect to those powers who should 
decline to do so.” 

27. So entirely were the views here 
developed by Mr lluskisson in unison 
with those of the vast majority of the 
House of Commons, that the following 
paragraphs of the speeches of Mr Ro- 
binson and Mr Marryat contain all 
which is to be found in the parlia- 
mentary debates in opposition to this 
great innovation: “The resolutions 
proposed, if carried into el feet, will in- 
crease the difficulties under which the 
shipowners at present labour. Parlia- 
mentary returns prove that the ship- 
ping of the country is far from bring 
in the prosperous state which is repre- 
sented. From 1821 to 1823 there lias 
been a falling-off in shipbuilding to the 
extent of 161 ships and 122,000 tons. 
During the same period there lias been 
a decrease in our navigation to the 
amount of 732 ships, 129,000 tons, and 
8000 seamen. Such has been the con- 
sequence of the system recommended 
by the political economists. The. end 
of that system will be to drive t he trade 
of Great Britain into the hands of for- 
eign countries. This is the only coun- 
try in Europe which is abandoning 
the system of protective duties. A few 
years ago, when America obtained some 
concessions from us, she wished to ob- 
tain similar advantages from France, 
hut the French Government would not 
yield, hut on the contrary imposed a 
light duty on importations from Ame- 
rica, who, in her turn, did the same 
with respect to France. The views of 
the Free-Traders may be favourable to 
the mercantile interests, but they are 
certainly prejudicial to ship owners and 
builders. 


28. “The proposed system has been 
reduced to experiment, and what lias 
been the result? The reciprocity sys- 
tem has been for eight years establish- 
ed with America, and the consequence 
lias been, very great disadvantage to 
the shipping engaged in that trade. 
Five -sixths of the carrying- trade be- 
tween Great Britain and America is now 
carried on in American ships. If the 
protection to British shipping, which, 
alone has hitherto enabled our sliij>- 
owners to compete with those of foreign 
states, is removed, it is indispensable 
that the duties on Baltic timber, which 
at present are such a clog on our ship- 
building, should be taken .off, or at 
least materially reduced. Unless this 
is done, it is quite impossible we can 
compete with foreign nations, who 
have their wood at their own door, 
and navigate their ships for wages 
half in amount to that which our 
shipowners are obliged to pay to their 
sailors. ” 

29. Mr Huskisson’s resolutions were 
passed by a great majority, and carried 
into cirect by acts of Parliament in the 
same session. Under the authority of 
these acts, reciprocity treaties were 
soon concluded by Government with 
the principal trading countries in the 
world, so as to give the reciprocity sys- 
tem the fairest possible trial.* There 
is no doubt that the facilities to the 
transit of goods alforded by these acts 
have contributed to the extension of our 
foreign commerce ; but they have been 
attended with effects proportionally 
disastrous to our shipping, and which 
threaten, at no distant period, to un- 
dermine the whole foundation of our 
national independence. The ablest writ- 
ers on the Free-trade side admit tho 
depreciation which, since their intro- 


* Countries with which Reciprocity Treaties were concluded, under 

AUTHORITY OF THESE ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


France. 

Austria. 

Russia. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Denmark. 

Prussia. 

Netherlands. 

Lubeck. 

Sardinia. 

Bremen. 


Hamburg. 

Hanover. 

Mecklenburg Strelitz. 
Mecklenburg Schwerin. 
OlilehbuTg. 

Frankfort 

Portugal. 

Two Sicilies. 

Greece. 

Turkey. 


United States. 
Mexico. 

Texas. 

Uraquay. 

Bollva. 

Venezuela. 

New Granada. 
Grenada. 

Rio de la Plata. 
Brazil. 


—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 389, 3d ed. 
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(faction, has taken place in the value 
of British shipping. ** A great depre- 
ciation,” says Mr Porter, “ has un- 
doubtedly taken place in the value of 
ships in this country. The general fall 
of prices, however, has not borne harder 
upon the owners of ships than the hold- 
ers of other species of property. Over- 
looking this obvious cause of depres- 
sion, and seeing that not only were they 
underbid by the owners of British ships 
built with cheaper materials, but also 
by the foreign shipowner , whose vessel 
was built still more cheaply , they for- 
get the circumstances which had in a 
manner compelled the Government to 
relax our Navigation Laws, and attri- 
bute their losses and disappointments 
to the reciprocity treaties. There is 
not any class of persons in this coun- 
try, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
landholders, which has made such loud 


and continued complaints of distress 
as the shipowners have done since the 
peace of 1815.” 

30. Experience has now thrown a 
clear and steady light on this sub- 
ject. The reciprocity treaties have now 
| been in existence for thirty years, and 
j were so for fivc-and-twenty before tho 
■ general repeal of the Navigation Laws 
took place, and the result) both upon 
the general shipping of the country 
and the proportion of British and for- 
eign tonnage with the principal coun- 
tries with whom reciprocity treaties 
have been concluded, affords decisivo 
evidence of the great discouragement 
which has by them been given to Brit- 
ish shipping, and of the progressive 
increase of foreign tonnage over it 
which has in consequence taken place. 
From the subjoined tables,* taken from 
Mr Porter’s Parliamentary Tables, it 


* Table showing tiie Progress of British and Foreign Shipping from 
1801 TO 1821, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 


| ENTERED INWARDS. 

Ycnr*. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1801 

922,594 

7S0.155 

1,702,709 

IS 12 

Records 

Records 

Records 

1802 

1,333,005 

4S0.251 

1,813,256 

1S13 

burnt. 

burnt. 

. burnt 

1803 

1,115,702 

638,104 

1,753,806 

1814 

1,290,248 

599,287 

\ 889, 535 

1804 

904,932 

607,299 

1,512.231 

1815 

1,372,108 

746,985 

2,119,093 

1805 

953,250 

691,883 

1,645,138 

1816 

1,415,723 

379,465 

1,795,188 

1806 

904,367 

612,904 

1,517,271 

1817 

1,625,121 

445,011 

2,070,132 

1807 

Records 

Records 

Records 

1818 

1,886,394 

762,457 

2,648,851 

1808 

lost 

lost. 

lost 

1819 

1,809,128 

542,684 

2,351,812 

1809 

938,675 

759,287 

1,697,962 

1820 

1,668,060 

447,611 

2,115,671 

1810 

896,001 

1,176,243 

2,072,244 

1821 

1,599,274 

390,256 

1,995,530 

1811 

— 

Rec. burnt 

Rec. burnt. 

: Hoc. burnt. 






Table showing the Progress of British and Foreign Shipping from 
1822 TO 1849, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 


ENTERED INWARDS. | 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Yonrs. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total 

1822 

1828 

1824 

1825 

1826 
*1827 

1S28 

1829 

1880 

2881 

1882 

.*1888 

1834 

1886 

Tons. 

1,664,186 

1,740,859 

1,797,320 

2,144,598 

1,950,630 

2,086.898 

2,094,357 

2,184,625 

2,180,042 

2,867,322 

2,185,980 

2,188,814 

2,298,203 

2,442,784 

Tons. 

469,151 

582,996 

759,441 

953,132 

694,116 

751,864 

634,620 

710,303 

758,828 

874,605 

689,979 

762,085 

833,905 

866,990 

Tons. 

2,133,337 

2,323,855 

2.556.761 
3,102,730 
2,644,746 

2.839.762 
2,728,977 
2,894,828 
2,938,870 
3.241,927 
2.825,959 
2,945,899 
3,132,168 
3,309,724 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 
1S46 

1847 

1848 
1549 

Tons. 

2,605,473 

2,617,166 

2,785,387 

3,101,650 

3,197,501 

3,301,211 

3,294,725 

3,545,346 

8,647,463 

4,310.639 

4,294,733 

4,492,094 

4,565,533 

4,884,210 

Tons. 

988,899 

1,005,940 

1,211,666 

1,331,305 

1,460,294 

1,291,165 

1,205,303 

1,801,050 

1,402,188 

1,735,070 

1,806,282 

8,268.030 

1,060,412 

2,085,690 

Tons. 

8,404,872 

8,023.101 

8,007,053 

4.433.015 
4.657,705 
4,652,370 
4,500,028 
4,847,296 
5,040,601 
6.045,718 

6.101.015 
7,196,083 
6,525,045 
0,019,000 


•—Porter’s Progress of the Nation , 397. 
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appears that, under the protective sys- j 
tem, the British tonnage employed in 
our trade from 1801 to 1821 had in- 
creased from 922,594 to 1,599,274; 
the foreign tonnage had declined , dur- 
ing the same period, from 780,155 to 
396,256 ; — in other words, during these 
twenty- two years the proportion of Brit- 
ish to foreign shipping had doubled. 
Whereas, during the next twenty-live 
years, from 1823 to 1848, the British ton- 
nage had advanced from 1, 064, 186 tons 
to 4,565,533 tons ; that is, increased 270 
per cent nearly : but the foreign had in- 
creasedfrom 469,151 tons to 1,960, 412 ; 
that is, it had advanced about 450 per 
cent, or nearly twice as fust as the 
British during the same period. And 
such has been the impulse given to 
foreign in comparison with British 
shipping, since the entire repeal of the 
Navigation Laws in 1849, that the 
tonnage outwards of British shipping, 
in the month ending 5tli March 1854, 
was 264,747, while the foreign was 
223,456; in other words, they were 
nearly equal; and the growth of for- 
eign and decline of British shipping, 
during the preceding three years, has 
been so ppid, that there is little doubt 
that, in a few years more, the former 
will exceed the latter. From that mo- 
ment, of course, the national inde- 


pendence, and maintenance of our for- 
eign commerce, hangs by a thread; 
because we have nursed up a body of 
foreign seamen in our own harbours, 
and carrying on our own trade, supe- 
rior in number to our own, and which 
may at any moment be recalled by 
their respective governments, and 
united in a league against us.* 

31. This cflect becomes still more con- 
spicuous if the action of the reciproc- 
ity system on our trade with particular 
countries is taken into consideration. 
From the details of their tonnage with 
this country, and ours with them, it 
appears that, since the introduction of 
the reciprocity system, British tons 
with Sweden have declined from 
23,005 tons to 7037, while Swedish 
tons with England have increased from 
8508 to 117,918; British tons with 
Norway have declined from 13,855 
tons to 2318, while Norwegian with 
British have increased from 61,342 
tons to 128,075; British tons with 
Denmark had declined from 5312 tons 
to 4528 tons in 1845, while Danish tons 
with Great Britain have increased from 
3969 tons to 84,566 tons; and British 
tons with Prussia had declined from 
79,590 tons to 49,334 in 1845, while 
Prussian tons with England had in- 
creased from 37,720 tons to 256,711 



427,086 


885,220 
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tons.* The only country with whom 
the reciprocity system has been at- 
tended with effects more beneficial to 
British than foreign shipping has been 
the United States of North America ; 
and the reason is, the high rate of 
wages and cost of articles of ship- 
building ill those flourishing States. 
Yet even there, after twenty - eight 

* Comparative Progress of British 
1S21 to 1847, with Sweden, N 
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years' experience of the effects of the- 
new system, British tons with America 
are not half of American with Great 
Britain. + 

32. Where is it, then, that the trado 
and commerce of Great Britain have 
found their chief sources of prosperity 
during the last thirty years ? and 
what has compensated the great dis- 

and Foreign Tonnage inwards, from 
orway, Denmark, and Prussia. 


Yean 

S\YP.T>F.X. 

Norway. 

Denmark. 

Prussia. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton* 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1821 

23,005 

8,508 

13,855 

61.342 

5,31- 

3,969 

79,590 

37,720 

1822 

20,799 

13,692 

13,377 

87,974 

7,096 

3,910 

102,847 

58,270 

1823 

20,986 

22,529 

13,122 

117,015 

4,413 

4,795 

81,202 

86,013 

1824 

17,074 

40,092 

11,419 

135,272 

6,738 

23,689 

94,664 

151,621 

1825 

15,906 

53,141 

14,825 

157,916 

15,158 

50,943 

189,214 

182,752 

182(5 

11,829 

16,939 

13,603 

90,726 

22,000 

56,544 

119,060 

120,589 

1827 

11,719 

21,822 

13,945 

96,420 

10,825 

52,456 

150,718 

109,184 

1828 

14,877 

24,700 

10,826 

85,771 

17,464 

49,293 

133,753 

99,195 

1829 

16,536 

25,046 

9,985 

86,205 

24,576 

53,390 

125,918 

127,861 

1830 

12,116 

23,158 

6,459 

84,585 

12,210 

51,420 

102,758 

139,646 

1831 

11,450 

38,689 

4,518 

114,865 

6.552 

62,190 

83,908 

140,532 

1832 

8,335 

25,755 

3,789 

82,155 

7,268 

35,772 

62,079 

89,187 

1833 

10,009 

29,454 

5,901 

98,931 

6,840 

38,620 

41,735 

108,753 

1834 

15,353 

35,911 

6,403 

98,303 

5,691 

53,282 

32,021 

118,711 

1835 

12,036 

35,061 

2,592 

95,049 

6,007 

49,008 

25,514 

124,144 

1836 

10,865 

42,439 

1,573 

125,875 

2,152 

51,907 ! 

! 42,567 

174,439 

1837 

7,608 

42,602 

1,035 

88,004 

5,357 

55,961 i 

67,566 

145,742 

1838 

10,425 

38,991 

1,364 

110,817 

3,466 

57,554 

86,734 

175,643 

1839 

8,359 

49,270 

2,582 

109,228 

5,535 

100,960 

111,470 

229,208 

1840 

11,953 

53,337 

3,161 

114,241 

6,327 

103,067 

112,709 

237,984 

1841 

13,170 

46,795 

077 

113,045 

3,368 

83,009 

8 8,198 

210,254 

1842 

15,296 

37,218 

1,385 

98,979 

5,499 

59,837 

87,202 

146,499 

1843 

6,435 

44,184 

1,814 

97,248 

4,148 

82,940 

70,164 

163,745 

1844 

12,806 

59,835 

1,315 

125,011 

7,423 

123,674 

108,626 

220,202 

1845 

15,157 

89,923 

1,215 

129,897 

4,528 

84,566 

49,334 

266,711 

1846 

12,625 

80,649 

3,313 

113,738 

9,531 

105,973 

63,425 

270,801 

1847 

7,037 

117,918 

2,318 

128,075 

20,462 

116,382 

88,390 

303,225 


—Porter’s Pari. Tables, and Pari. Report , 3d April 1S48. 

f British and American Tonnage in the undermentioned Years. 


Yean 

Brttlsii. 

American. 

Years. 

British. 

American. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 
1880 
1831 
1882 
1833 
1884 

Tons. 

55,188 

70,669 

89,553 

67,351 

63,036 

69,295 

99,114 

104,167 

86,377 

87,281 

215,887 

288,841 

883,487 

453,495 

Tons. 

765,098 

787,961 

775,271 

850,033 

880,754 

942,206 

918,361 

868,381 

872,949 

967,227 

922,952 

949,622 

1,111,441 

1,074.670 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

Tons. 

529,922 

544,774 

543,020 

484,702 

495,353 

582,424 

615,623 

599,602 

458,894 

766,747 

753,882 

818,287 

993,210 

1,177,104 

Tons. 

1,862,658 

1,255,884 

1,209,720 

1,802,074 

1,491,270 

1,576,046 

1,681,909 

1,610,111 

1,448,628 

1,977,438 

2,086,486 

2,161,114 

2,101,880 

2,898,482 


—Porter, 892, 8d edit 
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couragernont of our shipping in the 
traffic with the countries with which 
wc have concluded reciprocity treaties 
since they came into operation ? The 
answer is, that the compensating force 
lias been found in the colonial trade, 
which, being wholly protected, lias in- 
creased with such rapidity that the 
.tonnage employed in that*’ traffic has 
more than trebled since 1821, while 
that employed in the mother country 
has, during the same period, only ad- 
vanced a half ; the former having in- 
creased 350 per cent, the latter only 
50.* And such has been the increase 

* in the trade which we have carried on 
with our colonies, which was all our 
oivn , during the period when the reci- 
procity system was, as already shown, 

• eating into the vitals of our traffic with 
other countries, that while the tonnage 
with so many of them has declined dur- 
ing the last twenty years, that employ- 
ed in the colonial trade has increased 
60 per cent.+ 

33. Mr Huskisson assigned as a rea- 
son for conceding the reciprocity sys- 
tem to other maritime powers, that wo 


were compelled to do so in order to 
maintain our trade with them, that 
our system of one-sided protection 
could no longer be maintained, and 
that the only way to* induce them to 
take our manufactures was to relievo 
their shipping of the duties imposed 
on them. Has the result corresponded 
to this anticipation ? Have foreign 
nations relaxed their prohibitory du- 
ties in consequence of the removal of 
all burdens of their shipping ? So far 
from having done so, the fact is just 
the reverse. They have taken the 
benefit of the reciprocity system for 
their shipping, and given us nothing 
in return. Prussia requited Great 
Britain for this concession by tlio 
Zollverein, which united 25,000,000 
of inhabitants of Northern Germany 
in a league which imposed from 30 to 
50 per cent ad valorem duties on our 
manufactures ; America with a fixed 
import duty of 30 per cent on all im- 
ports whatever. Russia, France, and 
the Baltic powers, who profited so 
largely by the reciprocity system, have 
made no corresponding concession on 


* Tonnage of Vessels belonging to Great Britain and iier Colonies. 


Yearn. 

United Kingdom. 

Colonics. 

Years. 

United Kingdom. 

Colonies. 


Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1821 

2,355,853 

204,350 

1836 

2,349,749 

442,897 

1822 

2,315,403 

203,641 

1837 

2,333,521 

457,597 

1823 

2,302,807 

203,803 

1838 

2,420,759 

409,842 

1824 

2,348,314 

211,273 

1S39 

2,401,340 

497.79S 

1825 

2,328,807 

214,875 

1840 

2,584,408 

543,706 

1826 

2,411,401 

224,183 

1841 

2,935,399 

577,081 

1827 

2,181,138 

279,362 

1842 

3,041,420 

678,430 

1S28 

2,193,300 

324,891 

1843 

3,007,581 

580,806 

1829 

2,199,959 

317,041 

1844 

3,044,392 

692,839 

1830 

2,201,592 

330,227 

1845 

3,123,180 

590,881 

1881 

2,224,356 

357,608 

1846 

3,199,785 

617,827 

1832 

2,261,860 

356,208 

1847 

3,307,921 

644,603 

1833 

2f271,301 

363,276 

1848 

3,400,809 

651,356 

1834 

2,312,355 

403,745 

1849 

3,485,958 

658,151 

1835 

2,360,303 

423,453 




—Porter, 894, 3d edit. 

t Tonnage of British Shippino to Colonies. 


Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

.1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 

1,021,892 

1,018,926 

1,081,828 

1,152,849 

1,170,650 

1,139,586 

1838 

1839 
1340 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1,284,611 

1,287,506 

1,495,597 

1,529,947 

1,228,795 

1,493,955 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1,576,966 

1,818,270 

1,832,552 

1,786,895 

1,659,845 

1,629,891 


—Porter, 80S, 8d edit. 
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their side, and the consequence is, that, 
after thirty years’ experience of the sys- 
tem, our exports to the Baltic powers 
are still a perfect trifle, and those to 
France and Russia put together, with 
their 100,000,000 of inhabitants, are 
not equal to what they are to our col- 
onies in Canada and Australia, which 
do not yet number 2,500,000 consum- 
ers.* And with regard to America, 
it is a most remarkable fact, which, 
but for the evidence of the parliamen- 
tary records, would be incredible, that 
the British exports to the United States 
in 1815, the very year when the reci- 
procity treaty with thorn was con- 
cluded, were greater than they have 
ever since been, and double what, on an 
average of years, they now are, though 
they then had not a third of the inhabi- 
tants which they at present possess. + 
34. It is not difficult to see what has 
been the cause of this most remarkable 
failure of the reciprocity system to 
procure for tlie country any of tlic ad- 
vantages which its promoters antici- 
pated, while it has realised all the 
evils which its' opponents predicted. 
It is founded on an entirely erroneous 


[CHAP. XIX. 

principle ; and the error, when once 
pointed out, is so obvious that it must 
command the assent of eveiy candid 
mind. Mr Huskisson said we must 
lower the duties on foreign shipping, 
to induce foreigners to admit our 
goods ; and he did the first, but he for- 
got to require them to do tlie last. He 
stipulated no reduction of duties on 
our manufactures in return for the 
large concessions made to foreign ship- 
ping, and the consequence was, they 
took the last, and did not give the 
first. Thence the entire failure of his 
system. His principle was, equal 
duties on the same article ; but that is 
not tlie principle of real reciprocity. 
What it should he is, equal duties on 
corresponding staples . He said to the 
Baltic powers, “We will admit your 
shipping on the same terms on which 
you admit ours.” Nothing could be 
fairer in sound, nothing more unfair 
in substance. What lie should have 
said was, “We will admit your ships 
on the same terms as you admit our 
cotton and iron goods* That would 
have been real reciprocity, and would 
at once have secured an adequate re- 


* Declared Value of British Exports to the undermentioned States 
FROM 1S40 TO 1S49. 


Years. 

Russia. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Denmark. 

Prussia. 

France. 

1840 

£1,602,742 

£119,425 

£78,016 

£201,462 

£219,345 

£2,378,149 

1841 

1,607,175 

197,813 

117,938 

191,481 

363,821 

2,902,002 

1842 

1,885,953 

199,313 

134,704 

194,304 

376,651 

3,193,980 

1843 

1,895,519 

331,302 

151,377 

260,176 

483,004 

2,534,808 

1844 

2,128,926 

103,475 

152,824 

286,679 

505,384 

2,656,259 

1845 

2,153,491 

123,730 

163,512 

258,558 

577,999 

2,791,238 

1846 

1,586,235 

146,654 

183,818 

340,318 

644,035 

2,715,963 

1847 

1,700,738 

179,307 

169,149 

253,701 

553,968 

2,554,283 

1848 

1,692,000 

162,819 

150,117 

296,466 

404,144 

1,024,521 

1849 

1,379,179 

185,027 

182,336 

353,599 

428,748 
— — • 

1,951,269 


—Porter’s Progress of the Nation , 304, 367. 


t British Exports to America from 1815 to 1848. 


Team. 

1815, . 


13,255,374 

Years. 

1827, . 

7,018,272 

1816, . 


9,556,577 

1828, . 

5,810,315 

1817, . 


9,930,359 

1829, . 

4,823,415 

1818, . 


9,451,009 

1830, . 

6,132,346 

1819, . 


4,929,815 

1831, . 

9,053,583 

1820, . 


3,875,286 

1832, . 

6,468,679 

1821, . 


6,214,875 

1833, . 

7,579,699 

1822,. . 


6,865,262 

1834, . 

6,844,989 

10,568,455 

1828, 


5,464,874 

1835, . 

7824, . 


6,090,894 

1836, . 

. 12,425,605 

1825, . 


7,018,034 

1837, . 

4,695,225 

1826, ,. 
—Porter, 

4,659,018 

359,330. 



Yearn. 

1838, . 

1839, . 

1840, . 

1841, . 

1842, . 
1848, . 

1844, . 

1845, . 

1846, . 

1847, . 

1848 , . 


7 , 585,760 

8 , 839,204 

5 , 288,020 

7 , 098,642 

8 , 528,807 

6 , 013,514 

7 , 988,079 

7 , 142,889 

6 , 880,460 

10 , 074,161 

9 , 664,909 
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turn. To lower the duties on tlic same price to tlie British consumer. In 
article , not a corresponding staple, making this change, which is an entire 
was a natural hut a total mistake. departure from the commercial policy 

35. Suppose, for example, that Eng- of the country in all preceding times, 
land were to say to France, “ We wul the Government could not he said 
admit your wines on the same terms either to have directed or anticipated 
as you admit ours;” or to Russia, public opinion, for the minds of the 
“We will admit your wheat on the leading and most intelligent merchants 
same terms as you admit ours,” it is in all parts of the country were made 
easy to see what the result would be. up on the subject ; and so early as the 
But if England said to France, “We year 1820, a petition had been present- 
will admit your wines and silks on the cd to the House of Commons from the 
same terms on which you admit our most eminent of their number in Lon- 
sugar and cotton goods : and to Russia, don, which set forth the main princi- 
“ We will admit your wheat and hemp pies on this subject with a clearness 
on the same' terms as you admit our and precision which never has been 
colonial produce andiron,” there would surpassed. The leading doctrine set 
be a real reciprocity, and both parties forth in that memorable document 
would he equally benefited. The Bal- was, that the “ maxim of buying in 
tic powers had obvious advantages the cheapest market and selling in tho 
over Great Britain in ship-building dearest, which regulates every mer- 
and navigating, as tlie materials were chant in his individual dealings, is 
found at their doors, and their sailors strictly applicable as tlie best rule for 
received a third of the wages which the trade of the whole nation, and 
ours did ; and wo had corresponding would render the commerce of tho 
advantages in iron and cotton goods, whole world an interchange of mutual 
from the coal and ironstone beneath advantages, and diffuse an increase of 
our feet, and the machinery they en- wealth and enjoyment among the in- 
abled us to construct. Mr Huskisson habitants of each state. 

should have said to their rulers, “ Wc 37. “ That, unfortunately, a policy 
will lower the duties on your shipping, the very reverse of this has been and 
which is your staple, provided you is more or less adopted and acted upon 
lower the duties oil cotton goods, which by the Government of this and every 
are our staple.” Instead of this, he other country, each trying to exclude 
simply lowered the duties on their the productions of other countries, 
shipping, without asking or receiving with the specious and well-meant dc- 
any equivalent ; and the result has sign of encouraging its own produc- 
been, that we have thrown away our tions, thus inflicting on the bulk of its 
naval superiority, and endangered our own subjects, who are consumers, the 
national independence, without even necessity of submitting to privations 
having the poor consolation of think- in the quantity or quality of commodi- 
ing that we nave gained riches, or ex- ties, and thus rendering what ought 
tended the market for our industry, to be the source of mutual benefit and 
in consequence. of harmony among states a constantly 

36. Another change was commenced recurring occasion of jealousy and hos- 
at this time, attended in the end with tility. That the prevailing prejudices 
still more important effects, and which, in favour of the protective or restric- 
eyiaily with the preceding, is open to tive system may bo traced to the er» 
difference of opinion. This was the roneous supposition that eveiy impor- 
system of Free Trade , which consisted tation of foreign commodities occasions 
in the main in lowering or taking off a diminution or discouragement of our 
altogether the duties on foreign com- own productions to the saftie extent ; 

« Cities, whether of luxury or neces- whereas it may be clearly shown, thA 
sity, without stipulating for any cor- although the particular species of pro- 
responding advantage on onr side, but duction which could not stand against 
looking for it merely in lowering the foreign competition would be discour- 
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aged, yet as no importation could be 
continued for any length of time with* 
out a corresponding exportation, direct 
or indirect, there would be an encour- 
agement for the purpose of that ex- 
portation of some other commodity to 
which our situation might be better 
suited, — thus affording at least an 
equal, and probably a greater, and 
certainly a more beneficial, employ- 
ment to our own capital .anti labour. 

38. “Among the numerous evils of 
the protective system, not the least 
is that the artificial protection of one 
branch, of industry or source of protec- 
tion against foreign competition, is 
set up as a ground of claim by other 
branches for similar protection, so that 
if the reasoning upon which restriction 
or prohibitory regulations are founded 
were followed out consistently, it would 
not stop short of excluding us from 
all foreign commerce whatsoever. And 
the same train of argument which, 
with corresponding prohibitions and 
protective duties, would exclude us 
from foreign trade, might be brought 
forward to justify the re-enactment of 
restrictions upon the interchange of 
productions unconnected with public 
revenue among the kingdoms compos- 
ing the Union, or among the different 
counties of the same kingdom. An in- 
vestigation of the effects of the restric- 
tive system would show that the distress 
which now so generally prevails is con- 
siderably aggravated by that system, 
and that some relief might be obtained 
by the earliest practicable removal of 
such of the restraints as may be shown 
to be most injurious to the capital and 
industry of the community, and to be 
Attended with no compensating benefit 
to the public revenue. N othing would 
tend more to counteract the commer : 
cial hostility of foreign states than the 
adoption or a more enlightened and 
more conciliatory policy on the part of 
Ihis country. 

39. “Although, as a matter of mere 
diplomacy, it .may sometimes answer 
to nold out the removal of particular 
Prohibitions or high duties as depend- 
ing upon corresponding concessions by 
other States in our favour, it does not 
follow that we should maintain our 


restrictions in cases where the desired 
concessions on their part must be ob- 
tained ; our restrictions would not be 
the less prejudicial to our own capital 
and industry, because other govern- 
ments persisted in preserving impolitic 
regulations. Independent of the direct 
benefit to be derived by this country, 
on every occasion of such concession 
or recognition, a great incidental obe 
ject would be gained by the recogni- 
tion of a sound principle or standard 
to which all subsequent arrangements 
might be referred, and by the salutary 
influence which the promulgation of 
such just views by the legislature, and 
by the nation at large, could not fail to 
have on the legislation of foreign states. 
As long as the necessity for the pre- 
sent amount of revenue subsists, it can- 
not be expected that so important a 
branch of it as the Customs should be 
given up or materially diminished, un- 
less some substitute for it, less objection- 
able, be suggested. But it is against 
every restrictive regulation of trade 
not essential to the revenue, against 
all duties merely protective against 
foreign competition, and against the 
excess of such duties as are partly for 
the purposes of revenue, partly for 
that of protection, that the prayer of 
the present petition is respectfully sub- 
mitted to the wisdom of Parliament.” 

40. This petition is well worthy of 
attention, as it is the first statement 
of the great doctrine of Free Trade, 
which since that time has made so en- 
tire a revolution in the commercial pol- 
icy of the country, and with which, for 
good or for evil, the destinies of Great 
Britain in future times are now irrev- 
ocably wound up. The general doc- 
trine was never afterwards more briefly 
and ably stated than it thus was in 
the beginning of this great debate by 
Mr Tooke, who drew up the petition. 
Its coming from the merchants of Lon- 
don is a markworthy and significant 
circumstance. It indicates the ad- 
vent of a period when the commercial 
body were not content to take the 
regulations affecting their interests ; 
from the hands of the legislature, but 
thought for themselves, and approach- 
ed Parliament rather as teachers than 
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suppliants. Its subsequent adoption 
os a part of the settled policy or the 
country proves that the time was ap- 
proaching when the commercial inter- 
ests were to gain the ascendancy over 
the producing, and when every other 
interest was to be sacrificed to those 
of cheapness in production, profit in 
sale, and economy in consumption. 
Whatever may bethought of these prin- 
ciples, upon which the opinions of 
men will probably be divided to the 
end of the world, according as they 
belong to the buying and selling or 
producing class, one thing is clear, 
that it came from the country, not the 
Government ; and that they are not so 
much to be ascribed to the influence 
of any individuals, however powerful, 
as to the immense growth of the com- 
mercial class in society, which enabled 
it to command the press, influence the 
majority of Parliament, and obtain the 
general direction of public opinion. 

41. So accustomed had tho people 
of England been to regard protection 
to native industry as part and parcel of 
their constitution, that they did not 
for a considerable number of years 
perceive the danger which threatened 
it ; and for long the doctrines of Free 
Trade made progress in Parliament, 
and in the country, without any sen- 
sible opposition. As long as the Corn 
Laws were not openly assailed, the 
landholders were quiescent ; when the 
duties were kept upon foreign sugars, 
the West India interest said nothing ; 
the complaints of the shipowners as to 
the working of the reciprocity system 
produced no general impression, as 
they affected only a limited class of 
society. But at length, when every 
producing interest found itself threat- 
ened, a fierce and long-continued con- 
troversy commenced ; and the argu- 
ments of the Free-Traders in and out 
of Parliament were met by the follow- 
ing considerations : 

42. The principle that to buy cheap 
and sell, dear is the great secret for 
growing rich, is undoubtedly true of 
the commercial class, which lives by 
buying and selling; and it may with 
safetybe applied to small states with- 
out any territory, or a very small one, 


such as Tyre and Athens in ancient, 
or Holland or Venice in modem times, 
which have grown great and powerful 
by the operations of commerce. In 
such a state, the consumers live not 
upon the producers, for the latter are 
next to none, but upon the traders ; 
and, of course, any system of policy 
which benefits the latter is for tile 
interest also of the former. But Great 
Britain stands in a very different situa- 
tion. It is not merely a buying and 
selling, but it is also a producing 
state, and the interests of the classes 
which live by production are much 
greater than those which defend on 
commerce. Even in Great Britain it- 
self, the seat of nearly all our commerce 
and manufactures, the wealth pro- 
duced annually by the agricultural class 
is greater than that produced by all 
branches of the trading and manufac- 
turing classes put together. That pro- 
duced yearly by the former amounts 
to £300,000,000, by the latter to only 
£180,000,000; the property -tax paid 
by the former is £2,681,655 a-year, 
that from the latter only £1,541,970. 
In Ireland the disproportion is infin- 
itely greater : its rental is £13,000,000, 
and its exports of manufactures only 
£260,000. If to this is added tlic im- 
mense revenues which tlie inhabitants 
of this country draw from the colonies, 
which, being young and rising states, 
are mainly dependent on production, 
it may safely be affirmed that tho in- 
terests in the united empire dependent 
on production aro at least triple those 
which rest on buying and soiling. To 
apply, then, the principles rightly fol- 
lowed by a merchant in his private 
dealings, or a merely mercantile city 
in its general policy, to a mixed em- 
pire such as Great Britain, in which 
the great interests are dependent on 
production, is a total misapplication 
of a maxim, just in certain circum- 
stances, which cannot fail to lead tft 
the most dangerous consequences. 

43. In a country so constituted, the 
commercial class itself is mainly de- 
pendent on the producing; and. the 
principle of buying cheap and selling 
dear may, if pushed to extremes, prove 
the ruin of the class which introduced 
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it. No merchant can, for any length 
of time, sell dear, unless he has rich 
purchasers of his commodities ; and if 
they become impoverished in the end, 
by a system by which he was in the 
first instance enriched, he will not 
find that his profitable sales will 
long continue. Of the £180,000,000 
worth of manufactures produced in 
1823 in Great Britain, two-thirds, or 
£120,000,000 worth was taken off by 
the home market. This home market 
itself is mainly dependent upon the 
producing classes. It is in vain for 
either tho merchants or manufacturers 
in towns to imagine that they can be 
durably enriched by a system which 
goes to impoverish their customers. 
They may be so in the first instance, 
but the effect must ere long react upon 
themselves ; for how are the custom- 
ers to continue their purchases if their 
means of doing so are taken away ? 

44. At first sight, indeed, the con- 
sumers appear to constitute a class 
apart from producers ; and there can 
be no doubt that their interests, in 
the first instance, are far from being 
identical ; for the interest of the for- 
mer is to buy cheap, of the latter to 
sell dear. It is on this opposition of 
interests that the whole theory of Free 
Trade is founded ; because, it is said, 
the consumers constitue the entire 
body of society, and therefore their 
interests must prevail over those of the 
producers, who can never be more than 
a part. But this argument is more 
specious than sound, and utterly fails 
when the bottom of things is looked 
to. Consumers must have something 
wherewith to buy the articles of con- 
sumption ; and whence docs that some- 
thing come ? Entirely from the class of 
producers, in their own or some other 
country. The fundholder, the bond- 
•. holder, the banker, the shopkeeper, the 
Pensioner, the soldier, the sailor, the 
'merchant, the shipowner, the share- 
holder, all depend on the producers. 
Let production cease in the British Isl- 
ands for one year, and what will be the 
vflue of all its realised wealth— what 
the condition of the whole class of con- 
sumers ? It is the producers who origi- 
nally create the wealth which, worked 


up in a thousand forms, afterwards 
sustains and nourishes all the other 
classes of society. They are like the 
fruit of a tree, which draws its nour- 
ishment from the ground; seyer the 
trunk from its root, and where will 
be the produce of its branches ? 

45. The argument that, under a, 
system of Free Trade, every nation 
will ho brought to take to that species 
of industry for which nature has given 
it peculiar advantages, and thus tho 
whole industry of the world will be 
turned into the right direction, might 
have some weight if all nations wero 
of the same age, and enjoyed the samo 
political institutions. But the diver- 
sity which exists in these respects ren- 
ders it a vain chimera. How is tho 
young state, without capital, credit, or 
mechanical skill, to compete in urban 
industry with the old one, grown grey 
in the pursuits of trade, and abounding 
in everything which can add facilities 
to manufactures, or cause commerce 
to flourish ? It is in vain to say. Let 
them take to different pursuits, each 
to its own, and then they will never 
elfish. Nations will not continue 
chained always to one branch of in- 
dustry, any more than an individual 
will remain chained to one pursuit; 
Interests, pursuits, objects or indus- 
try, change with the growth of nations 
as well as that of individuals ; an agri- 
cultural nation will not always remain 
agricultural, any more than a fox-hunt- 
er will always remain a fox-hunter, or 
a cricket-player always play at cricket. 
The Americans have greater advan- 
tages than any nation in the world for 
agriculture ; but before the years of 
their minority were past, they wore 
striving to become commercial, and 
now an ad valorem duty of 30 per 
cent protects every species of manu- 
facture, and their trade exceeds that 
of any country in the world, Great 
Britain alone excepted. It is the same 
with Russia, Prussia, France, and all 
the principal agricultural states in the 
world. Tney are % all striving to be- 
come commercial,* and to effect this 
by adopting the prohibitory system, 
by which we have risen to greatness. 
Turkey is the only exception ; it has 
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long adopted the Free-trade policy in* 
its full extent, because the Mussul- 
mans, who rule the state, are all tlie 
denizens of towns, and have no inter- 
est in the productions of the country ; 
and the decay of the Ottoman empire 
lias been the consequence. 

46. The inevitable effect of adopt- 
ing the Free-trade principle, for any 
length of time, by an old State, .al- 
ways has been, and always must bo, 
that the agriculture of that State is 
destroyed, its independence endanger- 
ed, and at length its existence termin- 
ated. This it was which occasioned 
the fall of Rome : this it is which will 
occasion the destruction, in the end, 
of the British empire. The reason is 
to be found in a cause of universal ap- 
plication and irresistible force ; but 
so simple and familiar, that, like an 
apple falling to the ground, men were 
long of seeing the explanation of the 
mighty phenomenon, which lies in a 
matter of daily occurrence. It is this, 
that everything which is plentiful, 
and money among the rest, becomes 
cheap . The necessary effect of this 
cheapening of money is, that every- 
thing else becomes dear in the rich 
State; and thenco, under the Free- 
trade system, the ruin of its agricul- 
tural industry. Riches are only to 
be found in such quantities, in a real- 
ised and accumulated form, in an old 

) State, where they have been the growth 
of centuries of industry ; in the young 
and rising one, the accumulation has 
not yet taken place, and money is 
comparatively scarce. A permanent 
and unalterable law of naturo renders 
it as impossible for the rich nation to 
compete with the poor one in tlio, pro- 
duction of the fruits of the soil, as for 
the poor one to compete with the rich 
in the production of the finer manu- 
factures. Steam, almost omnipotent in 
the latter, is to a great extent power- 
less in the former ; England can un- 
dersell all nations in cotton manufac- 
tures, wrou gh t up out of a vegetable 
growing on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi or Ganges ; but she is undersold 
by the serfs of Poland, the fellahs of 
Egypt, and the cultivators of America, 

' VOL. III. 


in the production of food for the use- 
of man. Thenco the inevitable result 
of Free Trade, if established on botli 
sides, to, ruin the agriculturo of the 
rich and the manufactures of the poor 
one ; and this is what has invariably 
happened when an approach even to 
such a system has taken place. It 
may be quite true that the weight of 
towns, in the later stages of society, 
often becomes such, that the change 
is unavoidable, and it is forced even 
upon the most reluctant Government ; 
but it is not oil that account the less 
fatal, and the passion for it is the 
mortal disease which conducts the na- 
tion by slow degrees to the tomb. 

47. Such is a brief and imperfect 
abstract of the debate on this great 
question, as it was at last evolved on 
both sides ; for the importance and ul- 
timate bearings of the question, and its 
inevitable results, were not in the first 
instance perceived by the disputants 
on either. The future volumes of this- 
History will contain ample materials 
for forming a judgment which of the 
set of arguments is the better founded ; 
but, in the mean time, it may be re- 
marked, that the result proves that 
there was much truth in the prognos- 
tications on both sides. For, from the 
returns of the exports, imports, and 
importations of grain, during the seven 
years preceding and the seven years 
following the entire adoption of Free 
Trade by the Act of 1846, it appears 
that the exports, measured by official, 
value, which indicates the quantity, 
have increased above 100 per cent, the 
imports about 90 per cent, while the 
imports of grain of all soils from abroad 
have more than quadrupled, having 
now reached an average of nearly ten 
millions of quarters a-year, being a full 
third of the consumption of our people ; 
while the falling off in domestic pro- 
duction, during the some period, may • 
be guessed at, worn the decline of im- 

S jrtation of grain from Ireland into 
rcat Britain, which has sunk above a 
half, pending the vast increase from, 
other quarters; and the exportation^ 
of human beings, chiefly agricultural 
labourers, has reached the enormous 
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amount of 350,000 a-year from the two 
islands. * 

48* These immense results of the new 
system, however, did not develop them- 
selves fully for a quarter of a century 
after this period; and the measures 
tpnding to Free Trade which Mr Hus- 
ldsS on introduced, in relation to our 
manufactures, were such as were ob- 
viously wise, and must command the 
assent of every reasonable mind. The 
silk manufacture was the first branch 
of manufacturing industry to which the 
new system was applied. This manu- 
facture, which had owed its origin in 
England to the barbarous revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes by Louis XI Y., 
which drove many thousands of the best 
French operatives into exile, had pros- 
pered to a very great degree, especially 
at Spitalficlds, near London, and Mac- 
clesfield, in Staffordshire; and it had 
come, in 1823, to consume 1,200,000 
lb. of the raw material, and gave em- 
ployment to 40, 000 persons. The Eng- 
lish silks, however, were dearer than 
the French, chiefly in consequence of 
the heavy duties on the importation 
of foreign silk, which was intended to 
encourage the growth of silk in Hin- 


dostan; and it was generally said— at 
least by ladies — that they were inferior 
in quality ; though the inferiority could 
not have been very great, since, when 
they were exported to France, as they 
often were, and reimported into this 
country as French goods, they excited 
unbounded admiration as the produc- 
tion of Lyons or Rouen. The extreme 
distress which pervaded the country*, 
however, from 1819 to the end of 1822, 
in consequence of the contraction of 
the currency, had so affected this branch 
of manufacture that the wages of the 
operatives had sunk from 30s. a-week 
to 11s. ; and even at these miserably 
low prices the importation, by means 
of smuggling, had become so consider- 
able that tnc home market was in a 
manner lost to our manufacturers. 

49. In this disastrous state of affairs, 
the silk-manufacturers, in 1823, soon 
after Mr Huskisson came into office, 
presented a petition to Government, 
praying for a removal of the duties on 
the importation of the raw material — , 
a circumstance which enabled him to 
make the well-founded boast, that “the 
trade had been the first to suggest tho 
removal of these restrictions ; and he 


* Exports, Imports, Imports ok Grain from all the World, and from Ireland, 
into Great Britain, and Emigration from the United Kingdom, in every 
Year from 1838 to 1853, both inclusive. 


Y ear*. 

Import* into 
United Kingdom. 
Official Value. 

British and Irish 
Exports. 
Official Value. 

Imports ot 
wheat into 
Great Bri- 
tain. 

Quarter!. 

Imports of all 
kinds of grain. 
Quarters 

Imports of 
grain from 
Ireland to 
Great Britain. 
Quartan. 

Emigration 
from united 
Kingdom. 

183* 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846t 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

£61,268,320 

62,004,000 

67,432,964 

64,377,962 

65,204,729 

70,093,353 

85,441,555 

85,281,958 

75,953,875 

90,921,866 

93,547,134 

105,874,607 

100,460,433 

110,679,125 

109,345.409 

123,099,313 

£92,459,231 

97,402,726 

102,705,372 

102,180,517 

100,260,101 

117,877,278 

131,564,603 

134,599,116 

132,288,345 

126,130,986 

132,617,681 

164,539,504 

170,416,709 

190,658,314 

196,216,610 

214,327,452 

1,834,452 

2,590,734 

2,389,732 

2,619,702 

2,977,302 

982,287 

1,021,681 

313,245 

2,943,926 

4,612,111 

2,193,755 

5,634,344 

4,830,263 

5,330,412 

4,164,603 

0,235,860 

11,912,804 

7,528,472 

10,669,661 

9,019,590 

9,618,026 

7,746,669 

10,173,185 

3,474,302 

2,242,841 

2,327,964 

2,855,525 

2,538,221 

3,206,483 

2,801,206 

8,251,901 

1.814.802 
963,779 

1,946,417 

1,420,897 

1,282,141 

1.121.802 
921,427 

1,128,178 

83,222 

62,207 

90,748 

118,592 

128,844 

57,212 

70,680 

98,501 

129,851 

258,270 

248,089 

299,498 

280,849 

885,966 

868,704 

320,987 


i Free Trade introduced April 1846. 


—Porter, 128, 140. 345, 354; Statistical Abstract , x. 88, 89, 89 ; M^Culloch’s Commercial 
Dictionary , Art “Imports and Exports ; ” Edinburgh Review, April 1854, 588. 
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•was confident they would be nearly the 
first to rejoice in the adoption of their 
proposal. ” The bill to lower the duties 
on foreign silk was introduced first in 
1823 ; but after passing the Commons, 
it was thrown out in the Lords, chiefly 
from the influence of Lord Eldon, who 
was averse to this as to every other in- 
novation. In the following year the 
bill, however, was again introduced, 
supported by a petition from the prin- 
cipal silk-manufacturers in and around 
London. On the other hand, the own- 
ers of silk mills petitioned against any 
change; and Mr Buxton presented a 
petition, signed by 23,000 operative 
silk -weavers of the metropolis, who 
prayed that “ the prohibition of the 
importation of foreign -wrought silks 
might not be removed.” Pressed in 
this manner on both sides, it was no 
easy matter for Government to know 
what to do. At length, however, as 
often occurs in such cases, a compro- 
mise was agreed to, by which the duty 
on imported raw silk was reduced from 
•5s. 7$d. a lb. to 3d. on all raw silk 
which did come from Bengal, and 4s. on 
all that did not. The duty on thrown 
silk was lowered from 14s. 8d. to 7s. 6d. 
per lb. ; and the prohibition against 
the importation of foreign - wrought 
silks was continued till July 1826, 
after which they were to be admitted 
.at an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. 
There can be no doubt of the wisdom 
•of these changes. Raw silk is not a 
natural production of this country, 
and, from the climate, never can he ; 
and therefore the levying of a heavy 
•duty on foreign raw silk was nothing 


but a gratuitous burden on tlie springs 
of manufacturing industry. * Improve- 
ment in domestic fabrics is not to bo 
expected, unless the taste is chastened 
and ingenuity called forth by foreign 
competition ; and the protecting duty 
of 30 per cent seems amply sufficient 
to compensate the difference between 
the value of money and wages of la- 
bour in this and foreign states. Ac- 
cordingly, the • results have justified 
these anticipations ; for, although the 
export of wrought silks fell off for some 
years after the change was introduced, 
in consequence of the changes in the 
currency, yet it afterwards rapidly in- 
creased, and is now nearly three times 
what it was in 1824, when the change 
was introduced ; and what is still more 
remarkable, a considerable part of these 
exports has been to France itself. 

50. The same principles were soon 
after applied to the woollen manufac- 
ture. As this had always been a 
staple branch of our manufactures, no 
duty had ever been laid on foreign 
wool till 1803, and then it was only a 
4d. a lb. In 1819, however, Mr Van- 
sittart, in order to relieve the agricul- 
tural interest, then suffering severe 
depression from the contration of the 
currency, raised the import duty to 
6d. per lb. ; and this great advance 
seriously aggravated the distress of 
the woollen -manufacturers, which had 
been sufficiently great before. In 1824 , 
Mr Huskisson wisely retraced the steps 
of Government ; and as the agricultu- 
ral interest was now in a state of com- 
parative prosperity, he reverted to the 
former duty of £d. a lb. on common 


* Exports of Wrought Silks from 1823 to 1849. 


Yean, 

1823, 

1824, 

1825, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 
1829, 

1880 b 

188V 


. 861,409 
. 442,596 
. 296,736 
. 168,801 
. 286,344 
. 265,870 
. 267,931 
. 521,010 , 
. 678,874 


Years. 

1842; 

1846, 

1840b 

-Portm.218.210. 


Yean 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 


529,990 

737,404 

636,419 

972,031 

917,822 

508,673 

777,820 

868,118 

792,648 


Of which to Franc*— 


Year-. 

1S41, 

1842, 

1843, 

1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, 


181?924 

189,772 

172,424 


788J394 

690,189 


786,466 
766,405 < 

837,677 


688,117 

998,334 
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foreign wool, and Id. on the finer sort ; 
and English growers were to bo per- 
mitted to export British wool on a 
duty of Id. a lb. The result lias de- 
monstrated the wisdom of the change ; 
for, while the Parliamentary Returns 

{ irove that the import of foreign wool 
las tripled since it was introduced, and 
the export ot woollen manufactures has 
increased 50 per cent, it has been estab- 
lished in evidence before the House 
of Lords, that the wool grown in 
Great Britain and Ireland has increas- 
ed, since 1800, from 94,000,000 to 
145,000,000 lb., or about 50 per cent 
also.* 

51. Those results of the first appli- 
cation of the principles of Free Trade 
to the commercial interests of Great 
Britain, point in a clear manner to the 
effects of that application, and the 
limitations under which the general 
doctrine is to lie received. It is clear- 
ly expedient to lower the import duties 
upon the raw materials employed in our 
manufactures, especially if that raw ma- 
terial is the produce of different climates 
from our own, because that is lighten- 
ing the springs of manufacturing in- 
dustry, without adding to the load on 
agricultural. Even on articles which 
wo rear in common with other States, 
but use in manufactures, it is expe- 
dient to keep on such duties only as 
may put our producers on a level with 
those in other States, and compensate 
- any inequality arising from difference 


in climate or local advantages. Oit 
this principle, the reduction of the 
duties on raw silk and foreign wool, 
and on wrought silk, was undoubtedly 
expedient. But to go farther than 
this, and apply the same principle to 
those great branches of industry on 
which the subsistence and indepen- 
dence of the country depend, suen as^ 
food and shipping, in which no manu- * 
factoring skill or application of machin- 
ery can materially lower the cost of 
production — and in which, from tho 
quantity of manual labour employed, 
the rich State, where money is plenti- 
ful, and therefore wages high, will al- 
ways he undersold by the poor State, 
where money is scarce, and therefore 
wages low — is to apply it in a manner 
which must always be dangerous, and 
may in time come to peril the very ex- 
istence of the empire. 

52. When so many advances were in 
the course of being made towards the 
establishment of general freedom in 
commerce and industry, it was impos- 
sible that the restrictions which af- 
fected the most important of them all 
— the market of labour — could longer 
be maintained. These restrictions 
were chiefly on the emigration of arti- 
sans, combination among workmen at 
home, and the exportation of machin- 
ery. A committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed on the mo- 
tion of Mr Hume, which reported that 
the laws restraining both the cmigra- 


* English Exports ok Woollkn Goods and Imports of Foreign Wool, from 
1810 to 1849. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Pounds of Wool. 

i 

Years. 

■ 

Exports. 

Imports, 
rounds of Wool. 

1819 

£5,984, i;m 

16,100,970 

1835 

£6,840,511 

42,172,532 

1820 

5,586, 1.58 

9,775,605 

1836 

7,639,353 

64,289,977 

1821 

6,462,866 

16,622,567 

1837 

4,655,977 

48,879,708 

1822 

6,488,167 

19,058,080 

183S 

5,795,009 

52,594,355 

1823 

5,636,586 

19,366,725 

1839 

6,271,045 

67,379,928 

1824 

6,043,051 

22,564,485 

1840 

6,327,853 

49,486,284 

1825 

6,185,648 

43,810,966 

I 1841 

5,748,073 

66,170,974 

‘ 1826 

4,966,879 

15,9S9,112 

| 1842 

5,185,045 

45,881,689 

1827 

5,245,649 

29,115,341 

1843 

6,790,232 

49,248,098 

1828 

5,069,741 

30,236,059 

! 1844 

8,204,836 

65,718,761 

1829 

4,587,603 

21,516,649 

I 1845 

7,693,118 

76,813,856 

1880 

4,728,666 

32,805,314 

! 1846 

6,835,102 

65,255,462 

1 1881 

5,282,013 

81,652,029 

|; 1847 

6,896,038 

62,692,698 

1882 

, 5,244,478 

28,142,489 

i 1848 

6,738,828 

70*864,847 

1888 

6,204,432 

38,046,087 

■ 1849 

7,342,728 

76*768,047 

1884 

5,736,870 

46,455,232 

ii 




**- Poster, 170, 174. 
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tion of artisans and tlie combinations 
among workmen should be repealed. 
The report stated, what was undoubt- 
edly the truth, that it was impossible 
to prevent the emigration of skilled 
workmen, who were liable to penal- 
ties if they emigrated, of whom sixteen 
thousand had left the country in the 
two preceding years, and that the only 
•effect of the existing laws was, that 
they were prevented from coming back, 
from dread of being punished. The 
justice of these observations could 
not he denied, and accordingly a bill, 
repealing all the laws against the emi- 
gration of artisans, passed into law with 
general concurrence. The report at 
the same time recommended the aboli- 
tion of all laws against combinations, 
which were at once swept away by 
one statute passed in this year, with- 
out providing any adequate safeguard 

X 'nst the abuses which might take 
e under the new privileges confer- 
red upon the workmen. 

53. The effects of the last measure 
were to the last degree disastrous, and 
much exceeded any that had been 
anticipated by the opponents of the 
change. The operatives made the 
worst use, in the first instance at least, 
of the powers thus conferred upon 
them. Ho sooner was the Act passed, 
than combinations on the greatest 
scale, and attended with the most 
ruinous results, arose in all the manu- 
facturing districts. Impressed with 
the idea, which they have never since 
ceased to entertain, that the profits of 
their employers were an unwarrantable 
encroachment upon the remuneration 
of their industry, and that by strikes 
the usurped part might be reclaimed, 
combinations to effect this object in- 
stantly arose in every direction. The 
whole manufacturing cities and dis- 
tricts were in a fennent, and combina- 
tions were everywhere formed, for the 
purpose of raising wages by means of 
strikes, or preventing them falling bv 
the same means. The extent to which 
these combinations spread, the unity 
of their proceedings, the perfect sys- 
tem of organisation which they attain- 
ed, would not be credited if not brought 
home to the knowledge of all by dear- 


bought experience. Ho army was 
ever more thoroughly organised, no 
discipline more completely established, 
the commands of no commander-in- 

From July?824, when the bill repeal- 
ing the Combination Laws was passed, 
till the January following, scarce any 
trade was at work in Manchester or 
Glasgow. Cotton - spinners, power- 
loom weavers, wriglits, masons, tailors, 
mechanics, artisans of all sorts, struck 
in a body, and continued for months 
in a state of idleness. The direction 
of these immense bodies of men was 
assumed by committees, who exercised 
their authority, and enforced obe- 
dience to their commands, by the 
most arbitrary measures. Contumely, 
threats, intimidation, violence, were 
in the first instance employed. If 
these failed, the dagger and the torch 
were without hesitation resorted to. 
Fire-raising and murder were formally 
enjoined by the committees, and exe- 
cuted by the assassins in their em- 
ployment ; and then began the atroci- 
ous system of throwing vitriol in the 
faces of the recusants, and inflicting 
wounds worse than death itself on such 
as did not yield implicit obedience to 
their commands. So excessive did 
these evils become, that, early in the 
next session of Parliament, Mr Hus- 
kisson, after describing the defects of 
the former Act, introduced a bill for 
the better regulation of the subject, 
which still continues the law of the 
land. By it, while all the old laws 
against combinations, either of masters 
or men, are repealed, all attempts at 
intimidation or violence are rigorously 
proscribed, and a power of summary 
conviction is conferred upon justices 
of peace and other magistrates, on the 
evidence of one credible witness, and 
with a power of inflicting three months' 
imprisonment. 

64. This subject, from the frequent 
use which has since been, and still con- 
tinues to be, made of the powers then 
conferred upon the workmen, has be- 
come one of the very greatest import- 
ance, and still occupies the a nxie ns 
attention both of Government and tne 
country. The argument in favour of 
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the repeal is undoubtedly very strong. 
It is evident, it is said, that when the 
cheapening system is generally intro- 
duced, and fostered by foreign compe- 
tition with countries where the cost of 
the necessaries of life is not half what 
it is here, strenuous efforts must be 
made to prevent the wages of labour 
from being beat down in this country, 
otherwise the condition of the work- 
men in it will become miserable in the 
extreme. But how is this contest to 
be maintained, if combinations to keep 
up wages are prohibited ? They are the 
inode in which the principle of com- 
petition acts in the later stages of so- 
ciety. When great capital has accu- 
mulated in a few hands, and they have 
the means of easily combining together, 
it is a mere mockery to say that work- 
men are not to be allowed to combine- 
also, and meet the weight of overgrown 
capital by the pressure of accumulated 
numbers. The violence, intimidation, 
and suffering which often attend such 
strikes are to be regretted, and, when 
roved, should be severely punished ; 
ut it is not owing to the strikes them- 
selves, so much as to the unjust laws 
which denounce them. They act as 
the fiscal regulations which convert the 
honest trader into a smuggler ; they 
expose him to danger and therefore 
steep him in crime. Threats and vio- 
lence are resorted to, because open and 
peaceable abstinence from labour is 
not permitted. Let the latter be legal- 
ised, and ’the former, being no longer 
required, will not be resorted to. 

55. On the other hand, the argument 
against such combinations presents 
considerations of not less weight. Of 
all the soejal evils, it is said, incident 
to an advanced and prosperous state 
of manufacturing industry, combina- 
tions among workmen are the greatest. 
Plague, pestilence, famine, are light 
evils in comparison, for they, in their 
worst form, affect a portion of the 
people only; but combinations ruin 
the whole, and paralyse for months to- 
gether entire cities and coun tides for no 
interest or advantage to the wretched 
persons who are involved in them, but 
solelyfor the benefit of the committee- 
men and agitators, who get 40s. a-wcek 


from the joint funds as long as the- 
strike continues. It is hard to say 
whether they do most mischief from 
the spirit in which they are conducted, 
or the habits which they induce. In- 
timidation and violence are the me- 
thods which they invariably resort to- 
for the accomplishment of their ends ; 
and the multitude, interested in the 
object in view, soon come to regard 
without remorse any methods which 
may be resorted to for their attain- 
ment. Nowhere is the principle so- 
soon adopted that the end will justify 
the means ; and in a very short time- 
the passive crowd comes to regard the 
commission of the greatest crimes done 
in pursuance of tne common object, 
not only without regret, but with de- 
sire. The sufferings and privations 
which multitudes arc compelled to un- 
dergo in order to forward the ambi- 
tious designs of their leaders, often 
come to equal anything recorded in 
the darkest days of history — the siege 
of Jerusalem, or the blockade of Haar- 
lem ; but vain are all efforts of the 
suffering majority to resist the man- 
dates of the interested few to whom 
they have intrusted their fate. Worse 
even than present suffering, habits are 
acquired, (luring the long and dreary 
months of compulsory idleness, fatal 
to tlie morals and character of a large 
portion of the people ; for what ruins 
all classes so much as want of occupa- 
tion, and what so effectually as idle- 
ness pervading great numbers toge- 
ther ? The true principle of competi- 
tion is that which obtains between 
workmen taken singly and their mas- 
ters, for then the intervention of the 
fatal middlemen, the delegates and 
committee-men, is prevented, and mu- 
tual interest alone regulates the rate 
of w ages. The masters will never fore- 
go the labour of their workmen when 
it can he employed to advantage, and 
therefore wages will always rise when 
the state of the market permits it— a 
fall is only to he apprehended when 
it is unavoidable, and when reduced 
wages are a substitute for entire cessa- 
tion of employment. 

56. So strong are the arguments, and 
so pressing the interests, dependent on 
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tlxe permission of combinations among 
workmen, that it is probable they will 
never bo prevented in an advanced 
state of society ; and yet so completely 
have the anticipations of their oppo- 
nents been realised, that there is no- 
thing which invariably proves so preg- 
nant a source of evil. , Not only have 
jail the mischiefs which were prognos- 
ticated from their being authorised, 
been realised, but many others which 
could not have been anticipated have 
been experienced. Strikes, from hav- 
ing been legalised, have abated no- 
thing of their frequency and violent 
character; but they have extended 
over a wider surface, become the result 
more of combined action, and grown 
to be more formidable both from their 
magnitude, their means of resistance, 
and the multitudes involved in them. 
Not only have there occurred, every 
three or four years since the Act was 
passed, great strikes, which have in- 
volved fifty or sixty thousand human 
beings for months together in the very 
extremity of wretchedness, and cost 
severally £400,000 or £500,000 to the 
country, but assassinations, assaults, 
and arsons have been regularly organ- 
ised, and enjoined by secret and un- 
known committees, as a part of the 
regular course of operations.* It is 
true, the greater part of these great 
strikes have proved unsuccessful, and 
terminated in the defeat of the work- 
men, after their last rag had been pawn - 
ed, and their last morsel of bread con- 
sumed; but is it any consolation to 
the friend of mankind that such suffer- 
ings have been endured by innocent 
multitudes, or that a state of tilings 
continues which insures their frequent 
return? For experience has proved, 
that so far from the had success of such 
strikes preventing their recurrence, the 
case is just the reverse, and that no 
amount of experience has the effect of 
preventing the combined workmen 
from again engaging in these perilous 
conflicts with their employers. At 
* See Swinton’s Report of the Cotton-Spin- 
ners* Trial at Edinburgh , in January 1838 
(Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1840), where a full 
account of this nefarious system is given from 
the evidence of the persons engaged in the 
conspiracy. 


this moment (April 1854), thirty years 
after the Combination Laws have been 
repealed, a strike at Preston has en- 
dured thirty-seven weeks, kept fifteen 
thousand operatives during that time 
out of bread, involved forty thousand 
persons and their families in ruin, and 
inflicted a loss of not less than half a 
million sterling on an industrious com- 
munity. 

57. The reason of this is threefold, 
and of such a kind as would not bo 
anticipated by persons not practically 
acquainted with such transactions. In 
the first place, the vast majority of the 
combined unions are simple operatives 
of little capacity, except in their own 
trade, easily deluded, and who readily 
fall under the government of their dele- 
gates and committees, who are gener- 
ally men of talent, with a considerable 
command of language and popular to- 
pics, and who have a constant interest 
to renew or perpetuate these contests, 
because?, during tlieir continuance, they 
are men of consequence, and enjoy 
ample incomes from the funds of the 
association. In the second place, so 
far is the general opinion from being 
well founded that strikes are always 
unfortunate, that the fact is just the 
reverse ; in the great majority of in- 
stances they aro successful, and it is 
the knowledge of this which renders 
their recurrence so frequent. It is 
true, great strikes, which last long and 
become known, are generally unsuc- 
cessful, because they originate in the 
attempt to keep up wages in adversity 
at the level which they had previously 
attained in prosperity — an attempt 
obviously hopeless, because, in such 
cases, it is for the interest of the mas- 
ters to keep the men off their hands, 
but which the ruling committees easily 
persuade their followers is just as likely 
to prove successful as the previous 
strikes during a rise of prices had b qpn. 
Every great strike which lasts for 
months, and attracts notice, has been 
preceded by numerous little strikes 
which lasted only days, and had been 
ended by the submission of the Mas- 
ters, because it was for the interest of 
the latter, during the rise of prices, to 
keep their workmen employed, but by 
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which a great rise of wages had been 
brought about. In the third place, 
most combinations have it for their 
main object to establish an equality in 
the remuneration of labour ; that is, 
to prevent the industrious and active 
from earning more than can be attained 
by the indolent or inattentive. This, 
of course, meets with general support, 
because the majority of men in all pro- 
fessions are of the latter description. 
If, by strikes, the members of the bar 
■could prevent any leading counsel from 
•earning more than five guineas a-day, 
or, by strikes among doctors, any con- 
sulting physician from making more 
than the same sum, and insure it to 
all members of the profession, however 
idle or unskilful, there would be no 
want of them in the learned profes- 
sions. 

58. In truth, the necessity of com- 
binations, to enable operative work- 
men to compete with overgrown capi- 
tal on the one hand, and the dreadful 
evils inseparable from their being car- 
ried into effect on the other, are both 
so obvious that the serious attention 
of the Government to the subject is 
imperatively called for. And the fol- 
lowing system— the result of much re- 
flection, and not a little experience on 
the author’s part — would probably go 
far to remedy the evils so generally 
felt : Without making any change in 
the law as it at present stands, except 
to augment the powers of the magis- 
trate on summary conviction in such 
cases, let a body of central police be 
established at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, ready to be sent down at a mo- 
ment’s warning to any district where 
a serious strike has commenced. At 
other times, when not so required, it 
might be usefully employed in garri- 
son or other home duties, and thus 
augment, to a certain degree, the de- 
fensive force of the country. The mo- 
, nfent a strike begins, they should 
' come down to the menaced district in 
such numbers as at once to put an end 
to all ideas of resistance, to protect 
effectually the new hands willing to 
wprk below the rates which the strike 
is contending for, and to enable the 
magistrate to act at once, and with 


vigour, against persons concerned in 
acts of intimidation or violence. 

59. Two or three thousand men 
would be amply sufficient for the 
whole island ; and they would prob- 
ably save the nation ten times tho ex- 
pense of their maintenance. Nearly 
the whole evils of strikes would be 
prevented by this expedient, while 
their beneficial effects, in enabling the 
workmen to compete with the mas- 
ters, would not be interfered with. 
Intimidation and violence are the 
weapons on which, however they may 
disclaim them, all strikes in reality in 
the end rely ; and if they are deprived 
of them, they will become impotent 
and harmless. Physical strength, the 
force of numbers, is what constitutes 
their power, and renders them so for- 
midable ; discipline, organisation, and 
a central force, are what alone can be 
trusted to meet the dangers with which 
they arc fraught. None are so deeply 
interested, in reality, in their being 
effectually combated as the workmen 
themselves ; for every great and pro- 
tracted strike is invariably the parent 
of some new invention, which super- 
sedes the human hand in some great 
department of employment, and tren- 
ches deeply on tlieir means of support 
in future times. And when it is recol- 
lected that there are twelve thousand 
admirable police maintained in Ireland 
at a cost of £530,000 a-year to the con- 
solidated fund of Great Britain, it is 
evident that the people of this country 
have a good claim for the expenditure 
of a third of this sum, to save them- 
selves from 'the continuance of evils 
greater than ever flowed from Irish 
recklessness or crime. 

60. Hitherto the narrative of the 
years 1823 and 1824 has been nothing 
but an unbroken stream of prosperity, 
and of the financial reductions and 
legislative changes consequent on such 
an auspicious state of things. The 
prospect, however, was by no means 
unclouded, and in some parts of the 
empire the seeds of evil wereepringing 
up in rank luxuriance. The West In- 
dies were beginning to be shaken by 
the efforts or the benevolent hut de- 
luded philanthropists who desired to 
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■bring about the instant emancipation 
■of the Negro race, and the peat con- 
test had already commenced between 
the planters and the Imperial Legis- 
lature which was destined, after ten 
years’ duration, to terminate in the 
entire abolition of slavery, for good or 
for evil, in those splendid settlements. 
Ireland was convulsed with more than 
its usual share of outrage and general 
suffering ; and an association had been 
formed, under the name of the Catho- 
lic Association, guided by the ablest 
orators of that persuasion, which after- 
wards became so formidable an instru- 
ment in the hands of the disaffected in 
that distracted country. The first of 
these topics, however, will more suit- 
ably come under discussion in a fu- 
ture chapter, which treats of the vast 
changes at this time, and for some 
years afterwards, in the colonial em- 
pire of Great Britain ; and the second, 
in the next, which will be chiefly oc- 
cupied with the chain of causes and 
effects which terminated in Catholic 
Emancipation. Enough remains of 
domestic misfortune in Great Britain 
during the succeeding years to arrest 
the attention of the annalist, and point 
out, for the instruction of future times, 
the dangers of the mistaken system of 
policy in which it originated. 

61. The year 1825 opened under the 
most auspicious circumstances. It 
cannot be better painted than in the 
eloquent words of Lord Dudley and 
Ward, who moved the address in answer 
to the King’s speech in the House of 
Lords on February 3d. “ Our present 
prosperity,” he observed, “ is a pros- 
perity extending to all orders, all pro- 
fessions, and ail districts, enhanced 
and invigorated by the flourishing 
state of ail those arts which minister 
to human comfort, aud by those in- 
ventions. by which man seems to have 
obtained the mastery over nature by 
the application of her own powers, 
and which, if one had ventured to 
foretell it a few years ago, would have 
appeared altogether incredible, but 
which, jnow realised, though not per- 
fected, presents to us fresh prospects 
and a more astonishing career. There 
never was a time when the spirit of 


useful improvement, not only in tho 
arts, but in all the details of domestic 
administration, whether carried on by 
the public or by individuals, was so 
high. That world, too, which had 
first been opened to ns by the genius 
of a great man, but afterwards closed 
for centuries by the absurd and bar- 
barous policy of Spain, has, as it were, 
been rediscovered in our days. The 
last remnant of the veil which con- 
cealed it from tho observation and in- 
tercourse of mankind has just been 
torn away, and wo seo it abounding 
not only in those metals which first 
allured the avarice of needy adventur- 
ers, but in those more precious pro- 
ductions which sustain life and ani- 
mate industry, and cheering the mind 
of the philosopher and statesman with 
boundless possibilities of reciprocal ad- 
vantages in civilisation and commerce. 
A great historian and statesman, after 
describing what appeared to him to be, 
and, according to the imperfect ideas 
of those times, undoubtedly was, a 
period of great prosperity, still com- 
plained that there was awanting a 
proper sense and acknowledgment of 
these blessings. That of which Lord 
Clarendon complained is not awant- 
ing now ; the people of England feel 
and acknowledge tneir happiness ; the 
public contentment is upon a level 
with the public prosperity. We have 
learned, too, from what source these 
blessings flow. All the complaints of 
the decay of our manufactures from 
the change of system have proved fal- 
lacious. We no longer dread the ri- 
valry of tho foreigner in our own mar- 
kets ; we can undersell him in his own. 
The silk manufacture, since it was 
freed from shackles, has increased al- 
most as fast as the cotton, which has 
been always free from them. We have 
now been fully taught that the great 
commercial prosperity of England has 
arisen, not from our commercial re- 
strictions, but grown up in spitp of 
them.” 

62. The contemporary annalists have 
recorded facts which demonstrate that 
this glowing picture was not the crea* 
tion of the orator’s imagination, bur 
the faithful portrait of the time in 
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which he lived. “Agricultural dis 
tress,” says the Annual Register , “lias 
disappeared; the persons engaged in 
the cotton and woollen manufactures 
are in full employment; the various 
branches of the iron trade are in a 
state of activity; on all sides new 
buildings are in a statu of erection, 
and money is so abundant that men 
of enterprise, though without capital, 
find no difficulty in commanding funds 
for any plausible undertaking. This 
substantial and solid prosperity is 
stimulated to an additional extent by 
the operations of the many joint-stock 
banks and companies which sprang 
into sudden existence in the former 
year. Some of them put in motion a 
considerable quantity of industry, and 
increased the demand for various 
♦articles of consumption ; and all of 
them at their commencement, and foe 
some time afterwards, tended to throw 
a certain sum of money into more ac- 
tive circulation, and to multiply their 
transfers from one hand to another. 
As these speculations still retain their 
popularity, the apparent prosperity, 
arising from their artificial stimulus, 
presents an imposing aspect, and aug- 
ments the general enchantment.” 

63. Another contemporary annalist 
has recorded in graphic terms the ef- 
fects of this universal prosperity upon 
the material wellbeing of all classes. 
“The increased wealth,” says the 
Quarterly Review , “of the middle 
classes is so obvious that we can nei- 
ther walk the fields, visit the shops, 
nor examine. the workshops and store- 
houses, without beingdeeply impressed 
with the changes which a few years 
have produced. We see the fields 
better cultivated, the barns and stack- 
yards more fully stored ; the horses, 
cows, and sheep more abundant, and 
in better condition, and all the implc- 
jnents of husbandry improved in their 
order, their construction, and their 
value. In the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages we find shops more numerous, 
and better in their appearance, and 
Idle several goods more separated from 
f each other— a division that is the in- 
fallible token of increased sales. The 
increase of goods thus universally dif- 
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fused is an indication and exhibition 
of flourishing circumstances. The 
accounts of the bankers in the metro- 
polis and provincial towns, small a& 
well as large, with the balances of 
money resting with them, ready to 
embrace favourable changes in the 
price of any commodity, or to be placed 
at interest as beneficial securities pre- 
sent themselves, are increased to aft 
enormous amount. This, indeed, is 
evident from the low rate of interest 
which can be got in the public secur- 
ities, and the avidity with which any 
opening for capital is sought after. 
The projects for constructing tunnels, 
railroads, canals, or bridges, and the 
eagerness with which they areembraced, 
are proofs of that accumulation from 
savings which the intermediate ranks 
of society have by patience and perse- 
verance been enabled to form. Tho 
natural effect of this advancement in 
possessions has been an advance in the 
enjoyments which those possessions 
can minister ; and we need not be sur- 
prised at the general diffusion of those 
gratifications which were formerly 
called luxuries, but which, from their 
familiarity, are now called by the soft- 
ened name of English comforts.” 

64. Facts decisive beyond the reach 
of controversy demonstrate that this 
prosperity was not only real and uni- 
versal, but, up to a certain point, was 
based on solid foundations. “ In the 
end of 1823, and greater part of 1824, 
there prevailed,” saysTooke, “a gene- 
ral character of prudence and sobriety, 
without any apparent resort to an un- 
due extension of credit. Due atten- 
tion was still paid to the most obvious 
elements of mercantile calculation ; arid 
although there was an obvious tend- 
ency to increased speculation, the ob- 
jects for the exercise of it were selected 
with a considerable degree of care and 
sobriety. Tho manufacturers had laid 
in their new materials, and erected 
their machinery on such terms as en- 
abled them to supply both the foreign 
and the home markets with wrougnt 
goods, which, although comparatively 
cheap, still left a fair profit ; and the 
trade and manufactures of the country 
had never before been in a more regu- 
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lar, sound, and satisfactory state than 
from the end of 1821 to the end of 
1824.” The advance in the value of 
the public securities, and in property 
of all sorts, was so great as to vindi- 
cate this eulogy of mercantile pros- 
perity at this period, and show it was 
founded on sond grounds. The Three 
per Cents rose in July 1825 to 96, an 
elevation which they had not previous- 
ly attained since 1792. The slocks of 
all banks and joint-stock companies 
advanced in a similar proportion, many 
in a much greater ; and such was the 
rise in the price of all the principal 
articles of merchandise, that scarcely 
any speculation could be entered into 
which was not, for the time at least, 
attAided with profit, often to a very 
great amount.* And the consump- 
tion of the raw materials made use of 
in the principal articles of manufac- 
ture had more than doubled in the 
last two years. + 


65. That this extraordinary and uni- 
versal state of sound and apparently 
durable prosperity was mainly, if not 
entirely, owing to the expansion of the 
currency which had taken place from 
the operation of the Act of 1822, and 
the general confidence in the magni- 
tude of the supplies of gold which were 
anticipated from the opening of the 
South American mines to British capi- 
tal and enterprise, cannot be for a mo- 
ment doubted. The Bank of England 
notes in circulation had advanced, since 
the change of the law in August 1822, 
from £17,464,790 to £20,132,120, and 
paper under discount at the Bank from 
£3,622,151 to £6, 255,343 in August 
1824, and £7,691,464 in August 1825. 
The country bankers’ paper had aug- 
mented in a still greater proportion : it 
had risen from £8,416,830 in 1822, to 
.£12,831,332 in 1824, and £14,930,168 
in 1825. £ Had this paper circulation 
been rested on a proper basis — that is. 


* Prices op various Articles of Merchandise in the Years 1824 and 1825. 



July to Nov. 18 J4. 

December 1821 
to .Tunc 1825. 

~16s~ to 18j(i. 
21s. to 24s. 
12s. to 16s. 
3d. to 9d. 

18s. to 29s. 10(1. 
41s. 5tl. 

70s. to 79s. 
34s. to 36s. 
42s. to 43s. 
£11 to £12 


Dec. 1824. 

March 

1824. 

Dec. 1825, 

Cotton, per lb., 
Cochineal, „ 
Indigo, „ 
Tobacco, „ 
Silk, raw, „ 
Sugar, per cwt.*. 
Coffee, ,, 

Saltpetre, „ 
Tallow, „ 
Iron, per ton, 

7£tl. to ad. 
16s. to 19s. 
10s 4dtol2s 10(1 
2d. to 7d. 
16s. 6d. to 23s. 
29s. lid. 
58s. to 60s. 
19s. to 20s. 
31s. to 32s. 
£6 to £7 

Wheat, . . 
Barley, . . 
Oats, . . . 

Beef, per st. , 
Mutton, „ 

63s. 6(1. 
40s. 3d. 
23s. 4<i 
4s. 10(1. 
Ds. 

69s. Id. 
38s. lid. 
24s. 8d. 
5s. 2d. 
6s. 

64s. 4d. 
41s. 2d. 
26s. 8d. 
5s. 4d. 
53. 40. 


— Tooke On Prices, ii. 157, 185. 


t Imported into Great Britain. 


Years. 

Cotton, lb. 

Wool, lb. 

Raw Silk, lb. 

Flax, cwt. 

Linseed, hush. 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

142,837,628 

191,402,503 

149,880,122 

228,005,291 

19,058,080 

19,366,725 

22,564,485 

43,816,966 

2,060,292 

2,453,166 

3,051,979 

2,855,792 

610,106 
553,937 . 
742,531 
1,065,233 

1,413,450 

1,662,456 

2,195,093 

2,888,247 


— Tooke On Prices, ii. 155. 


V 

—Tooke, iL 882 ; Marshal's Parliamentary Tablet, p. 65. 


X Circulation on 31st August in the undermentioned Years. 


Yean. 

Bank Notei 

Country Bankers. 

Total. 

Commercial Taper 
under Discount at Bank. 

1622 

1823 

1824 

1825 

£17,464,790 

19,231,240 

20,182,120 

19,898,840 

£8,416,880 

9,920,074 

12,831,882 

14,930,168 

£25,881,620 

29,151,314 

82,963,452 

84,829,008 

*• £8,622,151 
5,624,693 
6,255,843 
7,691,464 
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liad it been perfectly secured, duly guard- 
ed from excess of issue, and sec urea upon 
a foundation not liable to be withdrawn 

able,' and Sreat^ Britain for the next 
quarter of a century would have enjoy- 
ed an uninterrupted period of peace 
and happiness. But, unhappily, this 
was veiy far indeed from being the 
case : on the contrary, the currency of 
the empire was fixed on the most per- 
ilous and insecure of all bases, for it 
consisted in part of issues by irrespon- 
sible parties over whom Government 
had no control, and it rested in whole 
on the retention of the precious metals 
— the very thing which, under existing 
circumstances, could by no possibility 
be retained. Country bankers, to the 
number of some hundreds in the pro- 
vinces, were at liberty to issue their 
own notes to any extent they pleased, 
which, in the high state of general 
credit, passed as cash from hand to 
hand; and in addition to this, two 
causes had now come into operation, 
which, -while they immensely inflamed 
the fever of speculation on the one 
hand, proportionably augmented the 
danger of a collapse on the other. 
These were the formal recognition of 
the independence of the principal 
states of South America by Great 
Britain, and the great excess of im- 
ports over exports in this country, 
owing to the general internal prosper- 
ity which prevailed ; and their united 
action before the end of the year in- 
volved the nation in the most dreadful 
calamities. 

66. In January 1825, Mr Canning 
made a formal communication to the 
Foreign Minister, that his Majesty had 
come to the determination of appoint- 
ing charges d'affaires with the states of 
Columbia, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres ; 
and in the King’s speech, on February 
3d, it was declared, “ In conformity 
fyith the declarations which have been 
repeatedly made by his Majesty, ho has 
taken measures for confirming by trea- 
ties the commercial relations already 
subsisting between this kingdom and 
those Countries of South America which 
(appear to have established their separ- 
ation from Spain.” This announce- 
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ment was received with loud cheers 
from both sides of the Houso ; and as 
this was an open recognition of Liberal 
principles on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the Opposition were not slow in 
claiming their share of credit as beifig 
the persons who had all along main- 
tained these principles, and recom- 
mended these measures. Mr Brough- 
am, in particular, was so loud in his 
declamation on this subject that it led 
to a celebrated rejoinder from Mr Can- 
ning, the felicity of which for the 
time withdrew the attention of the 
country from the undoubted fact, that 
Government and the Opposition had 
changed places, and that Great Britain 
had now taken the load in the ad- 
vancement of Liberal principles.* ‘This 
oflicial announcement, coming as it did 
at a time when the minds of men were 
already strongly excited on this sub- 
ject, and the spirit of speculation had 
become very prevalent from the pro- 
fits consequent on the general rise of 
prices, operated with magical effect on 
the moneyed classes. There was no 
end to the projects set on foot to work 
out the supposed inexhaustible mineral 
riches of South America, and for a time 
there seemed to he none to the profits 
realised by the fortunate shareholders. 
The gain made on the shares of some 
of the South American companies in a 
few months, at this period, exceeded 

* 1 ‘The honourable and learned gentleman,” 
said Mr Canning, “ having in the course of his 
parliamentary life supported or proposed al- 
most every species of innovation which could 
be practised towards the constitution, it was 
not very easy for Ministers to do anything in 
the affairs of South America without seeming 
to borrow something from him. Break away 
in what direction they would, whether to the 
right or left, it was all alike. * Oh/ said the 
honourable and learned gentleman, ' I was 
there before you : you would not have thought 
of that if I had not given you a hint* In 
the reign of Queen Anne there was a sage 
and grave critic of the name of Dennis, who, 
in his old age, got it into his head that he 
had written all the good plays that were 
acted at that time. At last a tragedy came 
forth with a most imposing display of hail 
and thunder. At the first peal. Dennis ex- 
claimed, * That’s my thunder!* So with the 
honourable and learned gentleman, there 
was no noise or stir for the good of mankind 
in any part of the world Sat he instantly 
claimed it for his thunder.”— ParZ. Debate 
xii. 24, 25. 
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1500 per cent.* These extravagant 
profits spread a sort of madness throngh 
all classes. It seized upon the most 
sober and retired members of society, 
pervaded all ranks, swept away all in- 
tellects, and in the end ruined not a 
few fortunes. Joint-stock companies 
were set up in every direction, and for 
all imaginable undertakings. There 
was nothing so absurd as not to be set 
on foot ; scarce anything, in the end, 
so unfortunate as not for a few days or 
weeks to realise large profits to the 
original shareholders. When they lmd 
got them off their hands, and landed 
them in those of the widow and the 
orphan, they were indifferent how soon 
they went to the ground. The country 
bankers, tinsting to the unbounded 
supplies of specie expected from South 
America under English management, 
poured forth their issues without end, 
and their notes were universally re- 
ceived, amidst the general prosperity 
and sanguine spirit of the times. In 
the beginning of 1825 there were two 


hundred and seventy -six joint-stock 
companies in existence in Great Bri- 
tain, the subscribed capital of which 
was no less thaii £174,000,000 ster- 
ling. + 

67. The second circumstance which 
at once inflamed the general spirit of 
speculation, and augmented the dan- 
gers with which it was attended, was tho 
great excess of imports over exports, 
which went on increasing through tlio 
whole of 1823 and 1824, and at length 
rose to the most portentous amount in 
the end of 1825. The official value of 
the imports had come then to exceed 
the declared value of tlic British and 
Irish exports by nearly £6,000,000 
sterling. A great part of this differ- 
ence of course required to be paid in 
cash, and this could end in nothing at 
last but a drain upon the banks, and 
contraction of tlic paper circulation 
issued upon their stock of bullion. 
But in the mean time, and before tho 
payments required to he made, the 
vast amount of imports consequent on 


• Companies. 

Stock. 

Paid. 

Pec. in 1*24. 
Premium. 

.Inn. 17, 1825. 
Premium. 

Anglo-Mexican, 

£100 

£10 

£33 

£158 

Brazilian, 

100 

10 

10s. clis. 

66 

Columbian, 

100 

i 10 

£19 

82 

Real de Monte, 

400 

70 

550 

1350 

United Mexican, 

40 

1 10 

35 

155 


—Ann. Reg. 1825, iii. 


t Joint-Stock Companies, their Objects and Capitals, in January 1825. 


Canal and Docks 
Railroads, 

Gas, 

Milk, . 

Water, 

Coal Mines, 

Metal do., 

Insurance Companies, 
Banking Compani 
Supply of Corn, 
Navigal 


les, 


Navigation Packets, 
Fisheries, . 

Pearl Fishery, . 

Indigo and Sugar Companies 
Agriculture, 

Irish Manufactures, 

London Improvements, 
Thames Tunnels, 


Newspapers, 

Miscellaneous, 


—Ann. Reg. 1825, iL, iiL 


Number. 

33 

48 

42 

6 

8 

4 

84 

20 

23 

4 

12 

3 
1 

5 

4 
2 
3 
2 

2 . 
2 
18 

Iff 


Subscribed Capital. 

£17,753,000 

22.454.000 

11 . 100.000 

565.000 

1.750.000 

2.750.000 

24.490.000 

41.800.000 

21.610.000 

410.000 

5.540.000 

1.600.000 

625.000 
10,500,000 

4,000,000 

2.500.000 

1.410.000 

200.000 

750.000 

460.000 

1.832.000 


£174,114,000 
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the general rise of prices, and the pro- 
tits made upon them, augmented the 
prevailing rage for speculation; for 
there was scarcely anything brought 
into the market which was not sold at 
a profit within it This circumstance 
deserves to he particularly noticed, be- 
cause it is of permanent application, 
and must, while our monetary laws 
continue on their present footing, ren- 
der every period of prosperity and rise 
of prices the forerunner of a corre- 
sponding period of disaster. During 
tlie continuance of the former, prices 
rise and imports become excessive, 
because profitable; while exports are 


[chap. xix. 

checked, because production has be- 
come costly. Thus a large balance of 
imports over exports is at length oc- 
casioned, attended by a proportional 
drain upon the hanks, and a monetary 
crisis rendered unavoidable by the very 
circumstance which had induced pre- 
vious prosperity.* 

68. The drain of bullion from the 
Bank of England, which is at all times 
the commencement of commercial dis- 
tress under our present monetary sys- 
tem, was fearfully aggravated, during 
the latter part of 1824 and whole of 
1825, by a circumstance the precise 
opposite of that which had been anti- 


* Value of Exports axd Imports from 1822 to 1825. 


Tears. 

British and Irish Export.-. 
Declared Value. 

Imports. 

Ofllciul Value. 

Excess of 
Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports. 

1822 

£36,968,964 

£30,500,094 

£6,468,870 


1823 j 

35,458,048 

35,798,707 

£340,659 

1824 

38,396,300 

37,552,935 j 

843,365 

1825 

38,877,388 

44,137,482 j 

5,260,094 


—Porter, 356, 3d edit. 

It is a markwortliy circumstance that, up to the year 1822, the declared value of the 
British and Irish exports always exceeded the official value of the imports ; while, since 1825, 
the reverse has invariably been the case. 

Also, that, up to the year 1819, the declared value of British and Irish produce always 
exceeded the official value ; whilst, since that, the official has always vastly exceeded the 
declared value. 

It is much to be regretted that, previous to the year 1854, the computed real value of the 
imports and of the foreign and colonial exports was not taken ; so that it is only since that 
period that they can be compared with the declared real value of the British and Irish 
exports. 

The method adopted by the author, as above, to obtain tbc difference of the exports and 
imports previous to 1854, he believes to give as near an approximation as can be mode. 

The principle on which lie has gone is as follows To compare the -official value of the 
imports with that of the exports would be of no use, because it is proved by the published 
returns, that while the official value of the exports (owing to the cheapening effect of the 
application of capital and machinery to manufactures since the period when the official 
values were assigned) has, ever since 1819, been very much above the real value (since 1$$4 it 
is nearly double), the official value of the imports is from thirty to forty per cent below their 
real value . — (Compare Tables I. and II. infra.) But this excess of the real or computed 
above the official value of the imports is not very different from the official value of the 
exports of foreign and colonial merchandise (chiefly raw material). Allowing these two, 
therefore, to balance each other (that is, omitting the official value of the export of foreign 
and colonial merchandise on the one side of the account, in consideration of the deprecia- 
tion existing in the official value of the imports on the other), he has compared simply the 
declared value of the British and Irish exports with the official value of the imports. 

To enable the reader to examine this question for himself, the following tables are 
given 


t Table I .— Excess of Imports, as shown by the Computed and Declared Real Volute Of 
Exports and Imports^ 1854-57. 



Imports, 

Computed Value. 

British and 
Irish Exporta 
Declared Value. 

Foreign and 
Colonial Exports. 
Computed Value. 

Total Exports. 

Kxoom of Imports. 
0 ■ 

wmm 

H 

£152,389,053 

143,542,850 

172,544,154 

187,646,835 

£97,184,726 

95,688,085 

115,826,948 

122,066,107 

£18,636,866 

21,003,215 

23,393,405 

24,108,194 

£115,821,092 

116.691.300 
139,220,363 

146.174.301 

£86,567,961 

2*851,650 

$8,828,801 

41,472,084 
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eipated. South America, which, it 
had been expected, was to prove an 
inexhaustible source of mineral trea- 
sures, turned out quite the reverse ; — 
it became the greatest drain upon the 
metallic resources of the country that 
had ever been experienced. Between 
July 1824 and October 1825, no less 
than £12,000,000 of treasure was ex- 
ported from this country; the bullion 
in the Bank of England, which on 31st 
August 1823 had been £12,658,240, 
had sunk on 31st August 1825 to 
£3,634,320, and before the end of the 
year it was down to £1,027,000. The 


greater part of this export of gold "was 
to South America, and the cause of 
that brings to light one of the most 
instructive and memorable facts re- 
corded in history. It arose entirely 
from that revolution which Great Bri- 
tain had for so many years laboured 
so assiduously to bring about. During 
the course of that terrible convulsion, 
which had endured under circumstances 
of unexampled horror for fourteen years, 
and deluged the whole country with 
blood, its whole capital had been de- 
stroyed; the mines un worked had in 
great part come to be filled with water ; 


Table II. — Excess of Exports, as shov:n by the Official Values of the Exports and Imports. 


Years. 

Import* 
Official Value. 

Official Value of Export* j 

Excess of Exports. 

British unit 
Irish Exports. 

Foreign and 
Colonial Exports. 

Total Export* 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

£124,338,478 

117,284,2*20 

131,937,763 

136,215,849 

£214,071,848 

226,920,262 

258,505,653 

255,396,713 

£29,808,044 

31,494,391 

33,423.724 

30,797,818 

£243,879,892 

258,414,653 

291,929,377 

286,194,531 

£119,541,892 

141,130,427 

159,991,614 

149,978,682 


Table III, — Excess of Imports, as shown by comparing the Declared Value of British 
and Irish Exports with the Official Value of the Imports. 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Official Value. 

British nnd Irish 
Produce exported. 
Declared Vulua 

Excess of Imports. 

1854 

£124,338,478 

£97,184,726 

£27,153,752 

1855 

117,284,220 


21,596,796 

' 1856 

131,937,763 

115,826,948 

16,110,815 

1857 

136,215,849 

122,066,107 

14,149,742 


From these tables it appears, that to compare the official value of the exports and imports 
would lead to a completely false conclusion ; but that to compare the official value of the im- 
ports with the declared value of the British and Irish exports, leads to a result which errs 
only in understating the true amount of the excess of imports over exports (as proved by 
Table I.) For the purpose which the author has in view, it may therefore be adopted with 
confidence, as it is inaccurate only in understating the conclusion he wishes to prove. 
Moreover the Inaccuracy contained in it becomes less and less the nearer the years 1820-24 
(when the comparative valuo of the official and declared values first changed sides) are ap- 
proached. 

In considering the very large excess of imports shown by the comparison of the declared 
and computed real values of the exports and imports since 1854 (given in Table I.)— an ex- 
cess which is every year increasing, and which in 1862 amounted to £59,600,000 — it must 
be borne in mind that a portion of this only requires to be liquidated by actual payment in 
specie ; for the British and Irish exports being entered in the tables at the value declared 
by the exporter— that is, at their cost price to him nearly— will be sold abroad at a con- 
siderably higher rate, to give him a profit and pay for freight and insurance. On the other 
hand, the Imports being computed in the Custom-house at the estimated selling price ^f 
the several articles, their value includes the cost of freight and insurance, and a great pan 
of the importer's profit. To make the comparison between the exports and imports fair, 
therefore, it would be necessary to add to the declared value of the exports the cost or 
freight and insurance, and the profit actually cleared by the exporter. This cannot be 
done ; but, nuddng every allowance for it, it is evident that there still remains iu all or- 
dinary yean a considerable balance against this country, which must be liquidated in cash; 
and that this turns — in years in which a bad harvest necessitates large purchases of grain 
abroad, or foreign wars require to be fed by the exportation of guineas— into a very formi^ 
able drain upon our metallic resources, and one which, from the imposed dependence dr 
our currency- upon the retention of gold, often leads to nfost serious and calamitous results. 
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and the supplies of specie which, for 
ten years back, had been obtained for 
the use of the world, had been almost 
all picked up from the refuse thrown 
out of the mines in former days, or the 
gold and silver plate and ornaments 
which the necessities of the former 
capitalists and proprietors who worked 
them had compelled them to melt clown 
and bring into the market. Thus the 
new mines set on foot by the English 
companies during the mania of 1824 
and 1825 could be worked only with 
English capital, and it could only be 
sent out in the shape of bullion or 
specie. The twenty millions subscribed 
for the South American mining com- 
panies were in great part remitted in 
this way. Thence the drain on the 
Bank, the monetary crisis, the general 
distress, with all their incalculable ef- 
fects upon the history of Great Britain 
and of the world. Moneyed ambition 
prompted to national crime, and in 
the anxiety to reap the fruits of that 
crime it overleapt itself, and fell on 
the other side. And thus it is that 
the sins of men are made to work out 
their own punishment, and Providence 
vindicates the justice of the Divine 
administration. 

69. Little anticipating any such ca- 
tastrophe as these symptoms so clearly 
prognosticated, and deeming the pre- 
sent prosperity permanent, and beyond 
the reach of change, because founded 
upon the new ideas of commerce, the 
Government proceeded energetically in 
the work of reduction of duties, and, 
by the exaggerated terms in which 
they spoke of the prospects of the coun- 
try, augmented the danger that was 
impending. On the 28th February, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Robinson, brought forward the budget, 
and drew the most flattering picture 
of the financial prospects of the nation. 
After mentioning that the excise ex- 
hibited an increase of about 15 per cent 
on the principal articles, and the cus- 
toms, notwithstanding tlio largo re- 
ductions of the preceding year, scarcely 
any diminution, he continued thus: 
“T6 what cause is this increase to be 
i£cribed ? The proximate cause, doubt- 
less, is the increased capacity of the 


people of this country to consume the 
produce of other countries, aided and 
invigorated by the increased facilities 
which bur consumption of foreign ar- 
ticles gives to other countries, in the 
extended use of the produce of our own 
industry. This increase is not acci- 
dental ; on the contrary, it is some- 
thing the very reverse of what is ephc- c 
me nil and peculiar; it arises from 
something inherent in the nation, and 
connected with the very essence of hu- 
man society. The demonstrated ten- 
dency of population to increase would 
alone be sufficient, in a great measure,, 
to account for it ; but, independent of 
that cause, there is a principle in tlie 
constitution of social man which leads 
nations to open their arms to each 
other, and to establish new and closer 
connections by ministering to mutual, 
convenience — a principle which creates 
new wants, stimulates new desires, 
seeks for new enjoyments, and, by the 
beneficence of Providence, contributes 
to the general happiness of mankind. 
This principle may, it is true, bo im- 
peded for a time by war or calamities ; 
it may be counteracted, as we well 
know in this country, by the improvi- 
dence of mistaken legislation ; but it 
is always alive, always in motion, and 
lias a perpetual tendency to go forward : 
and when wo reflect, upon the facility 
which is given to its operation by tlio 
recent discoveries of modern science, 
and by the magical energies of the 
steam-engine, who can doubt that its 
expansion is progressive, and its effects 
permanent ? It appears to mo, there- 
fore, that I may safely assert that the 
increase in this branen of the revenuo 
is not the result of accident of of a 
temporary combination of fortunate 
circumstances, and that I am not too 
sanguine when I take the produce of 
last vear as the solid basis upon which 
I calculate the state of that branch of 
the revenue for years to come/* 

7 0. In pursuance of the principlesthns 
eloquently expressed, the Chancellor of - 
the Exchequer proposed a reduction of 
taxes to the amount of £1,500, 000 a- 
year, on various articles of consump- 
tion, of which British Bpirits were the 
most considerable. The reduction on 
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them was no less than £750,000 ; and 
it was* effected by lowering the duties 
oil British spirits from 10s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
a gallon. Those on French wines were 
lowered from 11s. 5$d. to 6s. a gallon.* 
Even with these reductions, the revenue 
of the year was expected to exceed the 
income by above £5,400,000 sterling, 
which was to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of debt, by keeping up the Sink- 
ing Fund.' + This statement, however, 
was so far fallacious, that in the receipts 
of the year were included £4,470,000 
drawn from the trustees for half-pay an- 
nuities, while the sum expended under 
> that head wasonly £2,800,000, leaving 
adifferenceof£l,670,000, for which the 
nation got credit in the year, which was 
ill reality effected by laying its proper 
burdens, in the shape of “deadweight” 
as it was called, on future years. 

71. As, notwithstanding these reduc- 
tions, the Sinking Fund was kept above 
£5,000,000 a-year, the level iixed by 
the resolution of the House of Com- 
mons in 1819, and the articles selected 
for relief of taxation were in general 
judiciously chosen, the budget of Mr 
Robinson, upon the whole, is deserving 
of commendation. To this approval, 
however, one important exception must 
be taken in the great reduction, to the 
extent of a half \ made in the duties on 
British spirits. As this was a most 
important step, which has been at- 


tended, in the sequel, with conse- 
quences of the highest interest, and on 
which experience has declared decid- 
edly against the change then intro- 
duced, it seems proper to give, in the 
first instance, the argument by which 
it was supported. “ The reduction of 
the duties on spirits,” said the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, “is founded 
not only on the principle, now so gen- 
erally admitted, of giving relief to 
the consumer, but on one of a higher 
order, and which is essentially con- 
nected with the morals and happiness 
of the people — I mean tho prevention 
of smuggling. Smuggling, I conceive, 
is one of the very greatest domestic 
evils that can afflict a country. Its 
active instruments haunt us wnerever 
wc go; they hover round our coasts, 
penetrate our harbours, traverse the 
interior ; they invade the splendid pal- 
ace of the noble, and the humble cot- 
tage of tlie poor ; they offer their se- 
ductions in every quarter, and I fear 
that all classes of society yield to their 
seductions. Surely this is an evil of 
tremendous magnitude, confounding 
all notions of right and wrong, and 
sapping, with incessant and increas- 
ing power, the very foundations upon * 
which obedience to the law is built; 
it brings the law into disrepute, its 
violation into credit. We have endea- 
voured to‘ cheek its progress by the 


) 


* The Tuxes reduced were— on 
Hemp, ...... 

Coffee, ...... 

French wines. . 

British spirits, ..... 

Cider, 

Assessed taxes, ..... 


£100,000 

150.000 

230.000 

750.000 

20,000 

276.000 


—Pari Deb. xii. 743. 


£ 1 , 526,000 


f The Income and Expenditure for the year were estimated as follows 


Income. 


Customs, . 

Excise, . . . 

Stamps, . 

TaxesT . . . 

Post Office, . . 

Miscellaneous, 

i of half-pay, 


Trustees o 


£11,350,000 

26,400,000 

7.100.000 

4.875.000 

1.500.000 
750,000 

4/470,370 


£56,445,370 


Expenditure. 
Interest of Debt, . 

Do. Exchequer Bills, 

Civil List, 

Half-pay Annuities, 

Army, . 

Navy, 

Ordnance, 

Miscellaneous, 

Sinking Fund, 


£27,233,670 

860,000 

2 , 050 , 000 k 

2 , 800,000 

7 , 011,761 

6 , 983,120 

1 , 876.641 

2 , 800,000 

5 , 486,664 


-Pari Deb. xii. 720. 
> YQL* JIL 


£ 56 , 001 , 842 ^ 
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most rigorous measures; we have sur- 
rounded the coast with guards and 
ships as with a wall of brass ; we have 
imposed penalty upon penalty, pun- 
ishment upon punishment ; but all in 
vain. Why? Because the cause of the 
•evil is to be found in the law itself, 
•and the alteration of the law hap not 
yet been tried. Let us try it now; let 
us apply to England that change which 
has had such triumphant success in 
Ireland and Scotland. It may perhaps 
be recollected, that when I proposed 
to make a great change in the distillery 
law of Ireland and Scotland, there 
were not wanting persons who exclaim- 
ed, ‘ What ! reduce the duty upon spi- 
rits ! Make all the people drunk ! For 
God's sake abstain from so fatal a mea- 
sure.' The measure was, nevertheless, 
taken ; and what has been the conse- 
quence ? So far from any evil having 
resulted from this step, tranquillity, 
order, and harmony have superseded 
the disturbance, confusion, and ill- 
blood, which arose from the desolating 
extension of illicit distillation. Why, 
then, should we not try in England a 
system of which experience has proved 
to us the advantage ? " 

7 2. The reduction of duties on spirits 
distilled in Ireland and Scotland had 
taken place in 1823, and had cost the na- 
tion £380,000 in the first country, and 
£340,000 in the last. Mr Robinson 
now extended the same principle to 
England, and the sacrifice of revenue, 
by the. reduction in the two islands, 
was £1,500,000. The measure was 
justified by that gentleman by alleging 
its moral tendency, in so far as it re- 
moved the practice of, and evils conse- 
quent on, illicit distillation; and the 
House of Commons at once embraced, 

' * Committals in England, Scotla: 


and have ever since maintained, that 
view of the subject. It is a curious 
and instructive commentary on this 
argument, drawn from- considerations 
of morality , adduced in favour of cheap 
whisky, to cast our eyes on the records 
of crime in the two islands, and con- 
template the vast and sudden addition 
to offences which took place immedi- 
ately after the reduction of the duties. 
It would be unfair to ascribe the great 
increase which ensued altogether to the 
diminution of the duty on spirits, be- 
cause, without doubt, the dreadful dis- 
tress consequent on the monetary 
crisis of 1825 had a considerable share 
in it ; but enough remains to show 
that the lowering of the duty on spirits 
had a most material influence upon it, 
and to justify the observation so often 
made by judges, and all others conver- 
sant with the administration of crimi- 
nal justice, that two-thirds of the whole 
crime tli at is committed is owing to the 
excessive use of ardent spirits.* 

73. The enormous mistake commit- 
ted by Government on this occasion, 
of which the bitter effects have ever 
since been felt, but are now apparent- 
ly irremediable, is one of the numerous 
instances which have occurred, in tlio 
later periods of English history, of the 
injurious effects which have resulted « 
from legislation being so often conduct- 
ed by persons destitute of any practi- 
cal acquaintance with the subject with 
which they deal. To assert that the ^ 
increased consumption of spirits by the 1 
working classes is favourable to their 
morality, is so strange a doctrine, and 
so contrary to universal experience, 
that it appears almost inconceivable 
it could have been hazarded in any in- 
telligent assembly. Since the duties 

;d, and Ireland, from 1822 TO 1880. 
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on spirits have been reduced a half, 
the consumption of them has been in- 
creased above two hundred per cent, 
and the proportion consumed per head 
■advanced in the same proportion — 
facts which go far to explain the con- 
temporaneous duplication of crime 
■during the same period. As to the 
cessation of demoralisation by illicit 
'distillation aiid smuggling, it is a real 
benefit ; but it is dearly purchased by 
the wholesale demoralisation of so large 
a part of the working classes, by the 
facility of obtaining ardent spirits. 
There is more crime, domestic unhap- 
piness, family feuds, and social demo- 
ralisation produced in Glasgow by cheap 
whisky in one month, than ever was 
by smuggling over all Scotland in ten 
years. There is no person practically 
versant with the details of both, as the 
author has been for thirty years, who 
will maintain a contrary opinion.* 

74. There is no such fit object of 
taxation, in an indirect form, as ardent 
spirits, because the addition which the 
increased duly makes to the price of the 
article, when takci\ in moderation , is so 
small as to be trifling even to the hum- 
blest consumer, while the addition to 
the public revenue is immense, from 
the vast numbers who partake of the 
comfort. It is on the drunkards alone 
it falls as a serious burden. The duty 
•on British spirits was lowered, in 1823 
and 1825, 5s. a gallon ; and the price, 
in consequence, fell from 14s. or 15s. 
to 10s. a gallon, or from l^d. to Id. a 
glass. This diminution of price was a 
relief certainly, but not a large one, to 
the working classes, if they take only a 
glass or two a-day; but this advantage 
was dearly purchased, even by them- 
selves, by the enlarged quantity which 
it tempted them to drink. The average 


consumption of spirits in the United 
Kingdom is now about 24,000,000 gal- 
lons a-year. Ten shillings a gallon 
on this would produce £12,000,000 
a-year, or nearly a fourth of our entire 
revenue, spread over at least as many 
millions of consumers, and felt as a bur- 
den by none except the drunkards, upon 
whose vicious habits it would be a re- 
straint. Can there be imagined a spe- 
cies of taxation so productive that it 
would produce twelve millions a-year, 
and yet so light that it would bo felt 
as a burden only by those upon whom 
it operates as a restraint from crime ? 

75. The evils experienced from the 
reduction of the duties on spirits have, 
during tlic last thirty years, been felt 
to be so excessive that they have led, 
in every part of the country, to socie- 
ties and leagues for the purpose of pro- 
moting temperance among the working 
classes, and in some instances they 
have been attended for a time with 
surprising success. In Ireland, in par- 
ticular, where cessation from drinking 
ardent spirits was, during the years- 
of activity in the Roman Catholic 
League, made a primary object of ef- 
fort with the Roman Catholic clergy, 
the success of the attempt was most 
remarkable : the consumption fell in 
Ireland from 12,296,342 gallons in 
1838, to 6,485,443 gallons in 1841. 
But the success of this, as of all other 
attempts to run counter to a great 
and universal instinct of nature, was 
only temporary: the reaction in fa- 
vour of Wnisky has been since nearly 
as strong as the action in favour of 
temperance had been. All attempts 
to stop entirely what is prompted by a 
general instinct of nature, must end in 
disappointment ; or, if it succeeds, it 
never fails to induce evils of another 


. * Spirits consumed, and Criminal Commitments in the United Kingdom. 


.. TtUft 

Spirits Consumed. , j 

Criminal Commit- 

Gallons. 

Population. 

Rate per head. 
Gallons. 

Mnrra. 

1831: 
1801 . : 

m 

184*;;:- 

9,822,573 

21,845,408 

50,486,643 

51,859,837 

22,294,879 

21,198,458 
24,029,702 
25,907,096 
26,443,495 
26,800,000 . 

0.46 

0.90 

1.02 

0.82 

0.02 

29,143 

35,280 

42,285 

54,892 

78,780 


\ — — l 

— PortkvWG, 606k 657, and 685, 658, 668. 
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kind greater than.it removes. To re- greater protection is only a premium 
gulate it, and reduce it to moderation, to the smuggler ; and, secondly, that 
is the only wise course. This can there is no wisdom in attempting to 
never be effected by temperance socie- bolster up a competition which this 
ties, how widespread or zealous soever ; degree of protection will not' sustain. 
for their efforts in the end affect only Resolutions to this effect were passed 
those who are already regular, sober, unanimously in the House of Commons, 
i and well disposed. It is by an enhance - and embodied in acts of the legislature, 
ment of the price alone that the con- There can be no doubt of the wisdom 
sumption of the immense and heedless and justice of these observations ; and 
mass can be permanently diminished, if they had been applied to agriculture 
or temperance enforced as a habit on and shipping as well as manufactures, 
the great body of the people. If ever we should nothave been now (1854) im- 
a statesman would deserve a statue of porting annually ten million quartern of 
gold, it would be he who could retrace foreign grain, or seen the foreign ship- 
the step taken with such general ap- ping employed in carrying on our trade 
probation by Mr Robinson in 1825 ; nearly equal to our own, instead of a 
and happily the necessities of the third of its amount, as it was when Mr 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have, Huskissou commenced his labours, 
since that time, forced a return to the 77. Another change of an equally 
old duties on the Government. momentous character, was in the same 

76. Following out the principles laid session of Parliament brought forward 
down by Mr Huskisson in tho preced- by Mr Huskisson, which also appears 
ing year ill regard to Free Trade, lie to have been founded in true wisdom 
continued the reduction in this of the as well as a liberal spirit. This was in 
import duties on several articles of reference to the trade to the colonies, 
consumption, chiefly those used in the This branch of commerce, in confor- 
dffferent processes of manufacture, mity with the colonial policy formerly 
Tho articles selected for tho reduction common to this country with all the 
were foreign woollen goods, upon which nations of Europe, had been entirely 
the duty was reduced from 60 per cent confined to the snipping of the mother 
to 15 ; on foreign linens, which were country. This system, however, had 
lowered from 100 on an average; to 25 been so far relaxed in the year 1824, 
per cent ; on foreign paper, from £6, that by 3 Geo. I Y. c. 44 it was per- 
10s. per cwt. to £3, 10s. ; on glass, mitted to carry on an intercourse be- 
from £80 to £20 ; on earthenware, from tween any countries in America and 
75 per cent to 15, and 30 on ornamental our colonies there, in the ships of those 
porcelain ; on foreign gloves, from 60 countries ; and also to the colopies to 
per cent to 30 ; on iron, from £6, 10s. trade to any countries in Europe, pro- 
to £1, 10s. ; on copper, from £5, 9s. 3d. vided the trade was carried on in Brit- 
per cwt. to £2, 10s. ; on lead, from 20 ish ships. These great concessions, 
per cent to 15; and on various lesser which were equally advantageous to the 
articles not enumerated, from 50 to’20. Americans and our own Transatlantic 
The general result was, “that, upon colonies, were met in a very illiberal 
. foreign manufactured articles, where spirit by the Government of the United 
the duty is imposed to protect our own States. “ What,” said Mr Huskisson, 
manufactures, and not for the purpose “ has hitherto been the return made by 
of collecting revenue, the import duty the United States for this indulgence ? 
will in no instance exceed 30 per efint/” In tho first session of their Qongress 
“ If , the article,” he added, “ is not which followed the opehigg qf thin 
manufactured much cheaper or much trade by our Act of Parliament,. they 
better abroad than at home, such a duty passed a law imposing alien duties m 
is ample for protection. If it be manu- their ports upon all Bnti&flhips which 
factored so much cheaper or so much might trade between those ports and 
. tetter abroad as to render £30 per cent our colonies, upon the same and 
insufficient, my answer is, first, that a duties as the like productibhs cf any 
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otlicr country; meaning thereby the 
like productions, not of any other for- 
eign country, but of our own country, 
or of our own provinces in North.Aine- 
rica. This is a pretension unheard of 
in the commercial relations of inde- 
pendent states. It is just as reasonable 
as it would be on our part to require 
that sugar or rum from our West India 
islands should be admitted at New 
York upon the same terms and duties 
as the like articles the growth and pro- 
duction of Louisiana, or any other of 
the United States. ” To obviate this in- 
equality between the United States and 
other countries, Mrlluskisson proposed 
to admit “a free intercourse between all 
our colonies and other countries, either 
in British ships or in the ships of those 
countries allowing the latter to import 
all articles the growth, produce, or ma- 
nufacture of the 'country to which the 
ship belongs ; and to export from such 
colonies all articles whatever of tlieir 
growth or manufacture, either to the 
country from which such ships came, 
or to any other part of the world, the 
United Kingdom and all its dependen- 
cies excepted. All intercourse between 
the mother country and the colonies, 
whether direct or circuitous, and all in- 
tercourse of the colonics with each other, 
to be considered as a coasting trade, and 
reserved entirely to ourselves.” The 
resolutions to this effect were unani- 
mously adopted by the House of Com- 
mons, and passed soon after into law. 

78. There can be no doubt that these 
changes were alike founded in wisdom 
and* justice. Colonies should be consi- 
dered as distant provinces of the mother 
country, and treated as such. No bur- 
dens should be imposed on the staple 
productions of their industry, which are 
not imposed on corresponding produc- 
tions of the parent state. Free trade 
with all the world should be permitted 
to them as much as to the mother 
countiy; the trade between the two 
should be reserved to themselves as a 
coasting trade for their mutual benefit. 
This ip no burden or restriction upon 
eithet| on the contrary, it is a recip- 
rocal^ advantage. Perhaps the whole 
oolong iystem* ^ tlie commercial 
iKtoKr^iijje withall other countries, 


could not he better summed up than 
in the maxim : “Absolute free trade 
with the colonies, no taxes on their 
staples which are not imposed on our 
own, a monopoly of the trade between 
the two, and with other countries real 
reciprocity — that is, admission of their 
staples on the same terns as they ad- 
mit ours.” * Under such a system the 
colonies for long would desire to con- 
tinue the connection, because they de- 
rive benefit from it ; and the British 
empire, held together by the strong 
but unseen bond of mutual interest, 
might for centuries go on growing with 
the growth, and strengthening with the 
stren gtli, of its mighty descendants. 

79. But amidst all these important 
changes, and when Government, and 
the country were lulling themselves 
into a fancied security from the belief 
in the houndless course of prosperity 
before them, the small cloud was al- 
ready visible on the horizon which 
was soon to involve all in darkness. 
The King’s speech, delivered on 6tli 
July, congratulated the country on the 
“great and growing prosperity on 
which liis Majesty had the happiness 
of congratulating the country at the 
beginning of the session ; ” hut already 
symptoms of the approaching storm 
were visible to the reflecting few. The 
fatal effects of a paper currency de- 
pendent on the retention of the pre- 
cious metals, and consequently abun- 
dant when they were plentiful, and 
contracted when they disappeared, 
began to show themselves. Importa- 
tions, stimulated by the high prices, 
became so prodigious, that no amount 

* Ten years after the remarks fn the text 
were published, the British Government wise- 
ly reverted to the principle there stated ; and, 
repudiating the idea of a benefit being derived 
from mere reduction of import duties, adopt- 
ed that of real reciprocity— that is, a corre- 
sponding reduction on staples. By the com- 
mercial treaty with France, in 1860, the Eng- 
lish lowered the duties on French wines and 
jewellery, and the French those on British 
coals, iron, and cotton goods. There can be 
no doubt that this was real reciprocity, and, 
so far as money goes, an equal advantage to 
, both sides. The wisdom, however, in a nac 
tional and political point of view, of dissipat- 
ing our treasures or national strength— coal 
and iron— for foreign wines, may admit of » 
difference of opinion. 
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of consumption could take them off, 
and they began to fall. Cotton, wine, 
silk, wool, and all foreign articles, 
soon came to decline rapidly in price ; 
and this induced a general demand for 
money to meet engagements which 
could no longer be made good by sales, 
or enable the holders to keep on till 
prices rallied.* But the bankers to 
whom tlie applications were made 
were themselves in equal or greater 
difficulties, and could not .make the 
advances required of them. Exports 
had declined, from the high rate of 
wages and cost of the raw materials ; 
anti thus the balance daily increasing 
had to be paid in cash. The South 
American mines, instead of producing 
anything, were a constant drain upon 
the metallic resources of tlie country, 
for the Revolution bad brought them 
into such a state that for years they 
could not be worked to a profit, and 
they entailed a loss of nearly the whole 
£20,000,000 subscribed. The conse- 
quence was a steady drain upon the 
treasure in the Bank, which continued 
to decline rapidly during the summer 
and autumn of 1825, until in August 
it was only £3,600,000, and daily di- 
minishing, and in December was only 
£1,027,000.+ 

80. It may easily be conceived what, 
in a great mercantile community, 
deeply engaged in the most extensive 
and onerous engagements, must have 
been the effect of such a sudden con- 
traction of the currency, at tlie very 


time when its expansion was most 
loudly called for ; but imagination it- 
self can hardly conceive the consterna- 
tion and distress which followed. Tho 
country bankers, whose issues had 
nearly doubled in the preceding year, 
having reached the enormous amount 
of £14,000,000, were the first to be as- 
sailed. They were besieged with ap- 
plications from their numerous cus- 
tomers to make advances ; but the- 
demand for gold was so excessive that 
their stock of specie was soon exhaust- 
ed, and they had no resource but to 
apply to the Bank of England for as- 
sistance. It was tlie magnitude and 
constant increase of this demand which 
constituted the source of embarrass- 
ment to that establishment Very 
naturally, and, indeed, unavoidably, 
the Bank contracted their issues, which, 
in tlie first week of December, were 
down to £17,000,000. The effect of 
this was to bring a great number of th& 
private bankers to an immediate stop. 
In the end of November, the Plymouth 
Bank failed ; this was followed, on 5th 
December, by the failure of the house 
of Sir Peter Pole & Co. in London, 
which diffused universal consternation, 
as it had accounts with forty country 
bankers. Tlie consequences were dis- 
astrous in the extreme. In the next 
three weeks, seventy banks in town 
and country suspended payment ; the 
London houses were besieged from 
morning to night by clamorous appli- 
cants, all demanding cash for their 


* Prices or the undermentioned Articles. 

December 1824 to June 1825. Jam 

Cotton, . 

Cochineal, 

Indigo, 

Spices, 

Tobacco, 

Silk, . 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

Iron, per ton, 


December 1824 to June 1825. 

16d. to 18Jd. 

21s. to 24s. 

12s. to 16s. 

11s. 6d. to 12s. 

3d. to 9d. 

18s. to 29s. lOd. 
41s. 5d. 

76s. to 70s. 

£11 to £12. 


to June 1828. 

6id. to 7$d. 
13s. 6<L to 15s. 6d 
7s. to 11s. 

6s. to 6s. 9d. 

3d. to 8Jd. 

13s. 3d. to 16s.' 
28s. 9d. 

47s. to 49s. 

£8 to £9. 


a-Tooke, iL 157 

f Bullion in the Bank and Notes in Circulation. 

Circulation. 

February 28, 1823, . . £18,392,240 


February 28, 1824, 
April 1824, 
February 28, 1825, 
August 81, 1825, 
Decembers, 1825, 
December 24, 1825, 
— Tooke, iL 170, 187. 


19.736.000 

19.300.000 
20,758,760 
19,398,840 
17,477,290 
25,611,800 


£10,884,280 

(January) 14,200,000 ■: 

18,800,000 V 
v 8,779,100 
8,684,820 

2.167.000 

1.027.000 
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notes ; the Bank of England itself had 
the utmost difficulty in weathering the 
storm, and repeated applications were 
made to Government for an Order in 
Council suspending cash payments. 
But this was steadily refused as long 
as the Bank had a guinea left ; and 
meanwhile the consternation over the 
Vholo country reached the highest 
point. . Every creditor pressed his 
debtor, who sought in vain for money 
to discharge his debts. The bankers, 
on the verge of insolvency themselves, 
sternly refused accommodation even to 
their most approved customers; per- 
sons worth £100,000 could not com- 
) mand £100 to save themselves from 
ruin : “ wc were,” said Mr Huskisson, 
“ within twenty- four hours of barter .” 

81. In this extremity, Government, 
despite their strong reliance on a me- 
tallic currency, were fairly driven into 
the only measure which could by pos- 
sibility save the country. It was evi- 
dent to all what the crash which 
threatened universal ruin was owing 
to ; it arose from the currency of the 
country being suddenly contracted from 
the drain upon the banks for specie, 
at the very time when an expansion of 
it was most called for to sustain the 
immense pecuniary engagements of its 
inhabitants. The remedy was obvious 
— expand the circulation irrespective of 
the drain of gold. This, accordingly, 
was done by Government. Immedi- 
ately after the failure of Polo & Co.’s 
bank, frequent Cabinet Councils were 
held ; ana it was at length wisely de- 
termined to issue one and two pound 
notes of the Bank of England for coun- 
tiy circulation. Orders were sent to 
the mint to strain every nerve for tho 
coinage of sovereigns ; and for a week 
150,000 of sovereigns were thrown oft* 
a-day. But here a fresh difficulty pre- 
sented itself. Such was the demand 
for Bank of England notes, to fill the 
void occasioned by the general discre- 
diting of the country bankers’ circu- 
lation, that no amount of strength 
applied to the throwing them off 
could jpable the Bank to keep , pace 
with l£^ this dilemma, when the 
specie in weir coffers was reduced to 
£1, 000 , 060 ; and the run was daily 


increasing, an accidental discovery re- 
lieved the Bank of their immediate 
difficulties, and enabled them to con- 
tinue the issues to the country bank- 
ers, which saved the country from total 
ruin. An old box, containing £700, 000 
in one and two pound notes, which 
had been retired, was accidentally 
discovered in the Bank of England, 
and immediately issued to the public. 
By this means, the adequate circu- 
lation was kept issuing till the new 
notes could bo thrown off. The effects 
were soon apparent. Tho people, hav- 
ing got notes, abated in their demand 
for gold; confidence began to revive, 
because the means of discharging obli- 
gations was afforded ; and at a meeting 
of bankers and merchants iii the city'* 
of London, resolutions declaratory of 
confidence in Government and tho 
Bank of England were passed, which 
had a great effect in restoring general 
confidence.* So vigorously were the 
new measures carried into effect, that 
the circulation of the Bank of England, 
which on the 3d December had been 
only £17,477,290, was so raised that 
on 24th December it was £25,611,800 1 
Thus was the crisis surmounted, though 
its consequences long continued, and 
left lasting effects on the legislation 
and destinies of the nation. Mark- 
worthy circumstance ! The danger was 
got over, not by any increase in the 
metallic treasure of tho countiy, but 

* “ 1. That tho unprecedented embarrass- 
ments and difficulties under which the cir- 
culation of the country at present labours 
are mainly to be ascribed to a general panic, 
for which there are no reasonable grounds : 
That this meeting has the fullest confidence 
in the means and substance of the banking 
establishments of the capital and the coun- 
tiy; and they believe that the acting gene- 
rally upon that confidence would relieve all 
those symptoms of distress which now show 
themselves in a shape so alarming to the 
timid, and so fatal to those who are forced 
to sacrifice their property to meet sudden 
demands upon them, which it is no imputa- 
tion upon their .judgment and prudence not 
to have expected. 

“2. That it having been stated te thi* 
meeting that the Directors of the Bank .of 
England are occupied with a remedy tor a 
state of things so extraordinary, this meet- 
ing will refrain from any interference with 
the measures of the Directors of the. Batyr, . 
who, they are satisfied, will their duty 
towards the public.”— Toons, IL 161 
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by a great issue of paper, when there 
ivas no specie to sustain it. 

82. Sir M. W. Ridley said, on 3d 
June 1828, in the House of Com- 
mons, “that in 1825 and 1826 there 
were seven hundred and seventy coun- 
try bankers, and of these sixty-three 
had stopped payment. Out of the 
sixty-three, twenty-three had subse- 
quently resumed their payments, and 
paid 20s. in the pound, and of the 
remainder thirty -one were making ar- 
rangements for the payment of their 
debts, and there was' a great hope 
that every farthing would be paid. 
The country bankers who had failed 
in 1826 had paid, on .an average, 17s. 
6d. in the pound.” When it is recol- 
lected that the Funds, which had been 
96 in 1825, were down at 76 in Decem- 
ber 1825, and all other securities in a 
still greater proportion, and mercantile 
stock, on an average, reduced to a half 
of its former value, this indicates at 
once the stability of the banks in gen- 
eral, and the enormous amount of the 
losses which the catastrophe occasioned 
to the country. On the public funds 
alone the loss was from 20 to 30 per 
cent to those who were compelled to 
realise; and on property of all kinds 
it is within bounds to say that the 
loss was above £100,000,000. It is 
•evident that the country bankers, with 
very few exceptions, were perfectly 
solvent when the crash began. It was 
brought about solely by one cause — 
the drain of specie ; the want of one 
species of property, but which, under 
our monetary laws, like air to the in- 
dividual, is indispensable to national 
life. And it might have been entirely 
.avoided had the monetary laws per- 
mitted the issuing of another species 
of property, to sustain the currency 
when the one on which all depended 
was withdrawn ; and had the issue of 
.£8,000,000 of notes by the Bank, with 
no gold to pay them, which arrested 
-the panic when at its height, been per- 
mitted by the law at an earlier period, 
so as to prevent it. 

83. Uninteresting to those who read 
history merely for stirring incidents or 
nmnantic events, the annals of Great 
Britain from 1819 to 1825 are fraught 


with the most important lessons to the 
reflecting, on which the attention of 
statesmen in future times should con- 
stantly be fixed. They demonstrate 
at once the all-importance of the cur- 
rency upon the fortunes of the country, 
and illustrate in the most striking 
manner the double set of dangers to 
which a monetary system, based eii-’ 
tircly upon the retention of tlio pre- 
cious metals, is exposed. F rom the first 
introduction of the metallic system in 
1819 to the extension in 1822, the 
history of the country is nothing but 
the narrative of the dreadful elfects 
produced by the contraction of the cur- 
rency to the extent of above a third of 
its former amount, and the social dis- 
tress and political agitation consequent 
on the fall in the price of every article 
of commerce to little more than the 
half of its former level. Its annals, 
from the extension of the currency in 
July 1822, to the dreadful ciash of 
December 1825, illustrate the opposite 
set of dangers with which the same 
system is fraught when the precious 
metals How in in abundance, from the 
undue encouragement given to specu- 
lation of every kind by the general rise 
of prices for a brief period. To make 
paper plentiful when gold is plentiful, 
and paper scarce when gold is scarce, 
is not only a dangerous system at all 
times and under all circumstances, 
but is precisely the reverse of what 
should be established. It alternately 
aggravates the dangers arising from 
over-speculation, and induces the dis- 
tress consequent on over-contraction. 
The true system would be the very re- 
verse, and it would prevent the whole 
evils which the preceding pages have 
unfolded. It would he based on the 
principle of making paper, cautiously 
and moderately issued, a supplement 
to the metallic currency, and a substi- 
tute for it when required, not a repre- 
sentative of it ; and, plentifully issued 
when the specie is withdrawn, it should 
be contracted when it returns. Thus 
over-speculation at one time, and mone- 
tary distress at another, would be alike 
avoided ; and an equal circulation would 
maintain the health of the social System, 
as it unquestionably does of animal life. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IRELAND FROM 1822 TO TIIK MONETARY CRISIS OF DECEMBER 1825. 


1. While Great Britain, in these 
alternate phases of feverish prosperity 
and lasting depression, was undergoing 
the usual fate of a commercial country 
in which the currency is made to rise 
or fall with the influx or disappearance 
of the precious metals, there existed, 
within a few hours’ sail of its shores, 
an island, of which the following ac- 
count was, at the same time, given by 
no common man, and no inexperienced 
observer : “ The state of the lower 
orders in Ireland,” said Mr O’Connell, 
“ is such, that it is astonishing to me 
]ioav they preserve health, and, above 
all, how they retain cheerfulness, under 
the total privation of anything like 
comfort, and the existence of a state of 
things that the inferior animals would 
scarcely endure, and which they do 
not endure in this country. Their 
houses are not even called houses, and 
they ought not to he ; they are called 
cabins : they arc built of mud, and 
covered partly with thatch, and partly 
with a surface which they call seraws, 
but which is utterly insufficient to keep 
out the rain. . In these abodes there is 
nothing that can ho called furniture ; 
it is a luxury to have a box to put any- 
thing into ; it is a luxury to have what 
they call a dresser for laying a plate 
upon : they generally have little be- 
yond a cast-metal pot, a milk-tub, 
which they call a keeler, over which 
they put a wicker basket, in order to 
throw the potatoes, water and all, into 
the basket, that the water should run 
into this keeler. The entire family 
sleep in the same apartment, — they 
call it a room ; there is some division 
between it and the part where the fire 
is. They have seldom any bedsteads ; 
and as to covering for their beds, they 
1 \ave nothing but straw, and very few 
' blankets in the mountain districts. 1 n 


general, they sleep in their clothes; 
there is not one in ten who has a 
blanket. Their diet is equally wretch- 
ed. It consists, except on tho sea- 
coast, of potatoes and water during tho 
greater part of the year, and of pota- 
toes and sour milk during the remain- 
der : they use some salt with their 
potatoes when they have nothing but 
water. On the sea-coast they get fish ; 
the children repair to the shore, and 
the women and they get various kinds 
of fish. The ordinary rate of wages is 
fourpcnce a-day ; and during the dis- 
tress of 1S22, the peasantry were glad 
to work for twopence a-day. Yet, even 
at this low rate of wages, there is no 
possibility of finding constant employ- 
ment for the population. The conse- 
quence is, that every man cultivates 
potatoes, which is the food of his own 
family, and thus land becomes abso- 
lutely necessary for eveiy Irish peasant. 
He cultivates that food, and ho makes 
the rent, in general, by feeding the pig, 
as well as his own family, upon the 
same food, and, if it he not wrong to 
call it so, at the same table, upon tho 
same spot. By that pig he makes his 
rent, besides any chance that he gets 
of daily labour.” 

2. Tiie greater part of the poor of Ire- 
land, at this period, obtained their sub- 
sistence by begging ; and to such an 
extent was this carried that the average 
expenditure of each family on the beg- 
ging poor was estimated, by competent 
observers, at a penny a-day, which, ft>r 
a million of families, would amount to 
£1,500,000 a -year. Independent of 
an indefinite sum levied every year by 
emigrant poor from Ireland upon Great 
Britain, there was raised, for the sup- 
port of the destitute at home, though 
there were no poor-iates, on residents 
alone, £2,250,000, being half the pub- 
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lie revenue, double the tithes, and a 
fourth of the land-rent. The poor-rate 
ofi England, at its highest amount of 
£7,500,000, was only an eighth of the 
public revenue, a seventh of the land- 
rent assessed to it, and a half of the 
whole tithes in the hands of the clergy 
and the lay impropriators. This ex- 
traordinary and' anomalous condition 
of the Irish poor is readily account- 
ed for when their social situation at 
this time is taken into consideration. 
“ There is no means of employment,” 
said Mr Niimno, in 1823, “for an Irish 
peasant, nor any certainty that he lias 
the means of existence for a single year, 
but by getting possession of a portion 
of land, on which he can plant pota- 
toes. In consequence of tho increase 
of population, which is not checked by 
the misery which prevails, the compe- 
tition for land has attained to some- 
thing like the competition for provi- 
sions in a besieged town, or in a ship 
that is out at sea ; and as there is no 
check to the demands by those who 
may possess the land, it has risen to a 
height far above its real value, or be- 
yond what it is possible to extract from 
it under the management of the unfor- 
tunate peasants by whom it is culti- 
vated. Add to this, that the land is 
almost always let by tho proprietor to 
a large tenant, or middleman, who sub- 
lets it often through several gradations 
of sub-tenants to the actual cultivator, 
and each of these may distrain the crop 
and stocking for any arrears of the ex- 
travagant rent charged on him— a pri- 
vilege which, by making the peasants 
generally liable for others’ debts, ren- 
ders the growth of agricultural capital 
wholly impossible.” 

3. Under this system there existed 
no practical check on the power of the 
landlord. Whenever he pleased, or was 
himself pressed, lie could extract the 
laftt shilling jof their rent out of the 
unhappy cultivators even beyond what 
could be produced by the rude culture 
of the land. Thus the lower orders in 
Ireland could never at this period ac- 
quire anything like property; they 
were always in a state of beggary ; and 
vhe landlord, or the middleman, who 
was the principal person in those cases, 


on the least reverse of prices, which 
disabled the actual cultivator from 
paying what he had previously pro- 
mised, had it in his power to seize, and 
actually did seize, his cow, his bed, liis 
potatoes, and everything he had in the 
world . Any considerable fall of prices 
was thus tho signal of utter ruin to tho 
great body of Irish cultivators, and 
therefore, as tho country was entirely 
agricultural, of the whole people. “ I. 
have known,” said Mr Nimmo, “a 
cow sold for a few shillings ; nobodv 
would buy, and the driver bought ft 
himself. In the town of Kilkec, in 
the county of Clare, when I was pass- 
ing through it in the time of the dis- 
tress in the year 1822, the people were 
in a group on the side of the pound, 
receiving meal in the way of charity ; 
and at the same time tho pound was 
full of cattle. Of course, the milk of 
these cattle would have been worth 
something if it could have been ob- 
tained, but no one could buy it.” 

4. AVliat aggravated to a* most dis- 
tressing degree the general misery, and 
rendered almost nugatory all attempts 
for its relief, was the prodigious and 
daily- in creasing popul ati on which over- 
spread the country. By the census of' 
1821 the inhabitants were 6,801,827; 
and so rapid was the rate of this in- 
crease, that in 1841 this number had 
increased to 8,196,597, although emi- 
gration had, in the interim, drained 
off a considerable number, and at least 
half a million had in that interval set- 
tled in Great Britain, where their daily- 
increasing numbers began seriously to- 
affect the employment of the people, 
and was a great cause of the general 
distress. Artificial wants ana pru- 
dence in the conduct of life, the great 
restraints on the principle of increase, 
in well-regulated societies^ had no in- 
fluence on the Irish peasantry, who 
were frequently married before they 
were eighteen, and often- grandfathers 
at thirty-six. This rapid growth of 
population operated in a pernicious 
manner on the condition of the people 
in two ways. In the first {dace, it 
lowered, by excessive competition, the- 
wages of labour, which were every- 
where brought down to the lowest 
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point consistent with i>hysical exist- 
ence. In the next place, it propor- 
tionally raised, by the same compe- 
tition, the rent of laud. When a 
farmer, who had a few acres, had his 
children to portion out in the world, 
having never any money, he invari- 
ably divided his little piece of land 
.among them. Thus every marriage 
was immediately followed by a split- 
ting of farms, and a multiplication of 
indigent cultivators ; and as their num- 
bers soon became excessive, and the. 
possession of land was the sole means 
of subsistence, the competition for 
these small possessions became so great 
as to raise the rents to an extravagant 
height, often far beyond what the land 
could by any possibility pay. The 
peasant did not care what he bid, pro- 
vided he got hold of the soil ; arid the 
landlords, charmed with the prospect of 
six or seven guineas an acre for potato 
land which was not worth three, shut 
their eyes to the inevitable result of 
such a state of things upon the habits 
and social condition of the people. 

5. To assuage the misery of the 
country, the beneficence of England 
had flowed in. mighty streams, both 
from the public treasury and from pri- 
vate sources, but without producing 
any sensible effect in its prevention. 
Independent of the munificent sub- 
scription of .£350,000 already men- 
tioned, which was raised in a few 
weeks in Great Britain, and sent over 
to Ireland during the famine in the 
spring of 1823, tno permanent grants 
of Government to the charities of Ire- 
land were immense. In Dublin alone, 
these, in the year 1818, amounted to 
£171, 000.* The police of the coun- 
try, an admirable forco, of the greatest 
use in preserving tranquillity, were 
supported almost entirely at the ex- 

* Vir.— Protestant Charter School, 
Foundling Hospital, . 

House of Industry,' . 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum, 
Fever Hospital, . 

> Dublin Police, . 

Lock Hospital, . 

Dublin Society, . 

Society for Education, 

" -ParL Rip.t March 18, 1819. 


pensc of Great Britain ; no less than 
£530,000 a-yearfor their maintenance 
was paid by the Consolidated Fund 
of England, and only £29,000 by the 
counties aiid towns of Ireland. Scot- 
land never had at that time got one 
farthing for this purpose, its whole 
police being assessed on its own inha- 
bitants. Add to this, that Ireland 
never, before 1852, paid any property 
or income tax ; and that the assessed 
taxes, such as they were, were repealed 
in 1823, and have not since been reim- 
posed. Ireland, prior to 1838, paid no 
poor-rates, in consequence of which its 
poor swarmed over, and were thrown 
as a burden on the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. Above a million of these un- 
welcome visitors settled in England 
and Scotland in the first half of the 
nineteenth century ; and more than 
one parliamentary committee have re- 
ported that, but for them, there would 
not have been any serious distress 
among the labouring poor of Great 
Britain. 

0. While these unequivocal symp- 
toms of public suffering were prevail- 
ing in Ireland, the statistical returns 
of exports and imports exhibited a 
very great and most gratifying in- 
crease ; and the Secretary for that 
island, when twitted with the general 
distress, was always able to meet the 
complaints with a formidable array of 
figures, which seemed to indicate tlio 
very highest state of industrial pros- 
perity. Its exports and imports had 
doubled since the beginning of the cen- 
tury ; the former had now come to ex- 
ceed £8,000,000 sterling. By far the 
greater part of this exported produce 
was agricultural, and five-sixths of tho 
whole was sent to Great Britain. This 
great increase in the ascertained pro- 
ductions of industry, when co-existing 


£38,331 

32,615 

86,610 

7,085 

12,000 

26,500 

3,307 

9,231 

5,523 

£171,101 
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with an equally established spread of 
misery and wretchedness, is a rare 
combination ; but it is by no means 
impossible, and several examples of it 
have occurred in later times. The re- 
turns of exports and imports exhibit a 
fair measure of a considerable part of 
the production and consumption of the 
country ; but they tell nothing of the 
proportion in which they are divided 
among the inhabitants.* When it is 
very unequal, a great increase of pro- 
ductive labour may take place, and 
some classes maybe enriched, and add 
to tlicir consumption of foreign luxu- 
ries, while the bulk of the people are 
daily sinking deeper into the abyss of 
wretchedness. 

7. Many causes, doubtless, have con- 
spired to produce these results, but the 

P rincipal appear to be the following : — 
’lie first place must, without doubt, be 
assigned to the character of the great 
hulk of tlic population. 11 rave, ardent, 
and generous, highly gifted in genius, 
and with many estimable and amiable 
qualities in private life, the Celtic pop- 
ulations have none of the dispositions 
which qualify them either for attaining 
temporal superiority in the world, or 
for constructing, without external di- 
rection, the fabric of general social 
happiness. (lay, volatile, and incon- 
siderate, the Irish enjoy the present 
without a thought of the future, and 


[ciiap. xx. 

are incapable of the foresight or self- 
control which are essential to lasting 
success. Above all, they are entirely 
destitute of the power of "self-direction 
and self - government, which is tho 
foundation of the entire structure of a 
free constitution. Thence it is that 
the greater the privileges which have 
been conceded to them, the more , 
wretched has their condition become ; 
until at length, when their political 
rights had been in all respects put on 
a level with those of the English, their 
destitution became so excessive that 
two millions of human beings disap- 
peared in eight years, and the annual 
emigration came to exceed two hun- 
dred thousand a-year. In the next 
place, a prominent position must be 
assigned to the circumstance of the 
conquest of Ireland by the English, 
and to the atrocious system of confis- 
cation which, in conformity with feu- 
dal usages, the victors introduced on 
every occasion of rebellion against their 
authority. Without doubt this con- 
quest itself is to be traced to the insta- 
bility of the Irish character ; else why 
could they not keep out the English 
invaders, as the Scotch, with half their 
number and not a quarter of their ma- 
terial resources, effectually did?+ But 
admitting this, as every candid mind 
must do, there can be no doubt that 
the conquest of the country, and con- 


* Imports and Exports from Ireland in under-mentioned Years. 


Years, 

I mports. 

Exports. 

Of which Exports 
to Great Krit&iu. 

1793 

£4,104,085 

£5,125,934 

£4,039,581 

1SOO 

4,057,784 

4,350,640 

3,778,520 

1810 

7,055,214 

5,928,113 

5,159,884 

1814 

8,170,820 

7,088,756 

5,731,119 

1817 

5,044,175 

0,412,S92 

5,509,463 

1818 

0,098,720 

6,436,950 

5,942,351 

1819 

<5,395,972 

5, 70S, 582 

5,123,457 

1820 

0,278,478 

0,371,328 

5,621,321 

1821 

0,407,427 

7,703,857 

7,067,252 

1822 

0,007,487 

0,771,607 

6,124,356 

1823 

0,020,975 

S, 091, 113 

7,674,129 


—Annual Register, 1824, ]>. 262 ; McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 9 ; and 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, Sup. v., p. 106. 

t Scotland possesses in round numbers 5,000,000 arable acres and 12,000,000 off mountain 
wastes; Ireland, 12,000,000 of arable acres and 5,000,000 of mountain wastes: the former 
country, in 1825, had 2,300,000 souls, the latter altovc 7,000,000. Yet was Ireland conquered 
bv Henry II. with 1000 men-at-arms and 2000 archers ; while Scotland, though in the same 
iiiand as England, and so accessible by a land force, without the intervention of that mighty 
harrier the sea, hurled 80,000 English soldiers with disgrace out of the realm. 
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sequent confiscation of the estates, has 
been an evil of the very first magni- 
tude to Ireland. Thence have flowed 
the bestowing of the forfeited estates 
on English nobles and companies, the 
middlemen who were to collect their 
rents and remit them to this country, 
and the fatal imposition of a host of 
persons between the owner of the soil 
'and the actual cultivators, all of whom 
lived on their labour, and wrung the 
last shilling out of their earnings. 

8. The third cause which lias ag- 
gravated the miseries of Ireland, and 
hitherto rendered abortive all attempts 
to ameliorate the condition of its in- 
habitants, is the unfortunate circum- 
stance of the Roman Catholic religion 
being that of the majority of the work- 
ing classes, while nearly the whole of 
the persons upon whom the forfeited 
estates had been bestowed professed 
the Protestant faith. It is an unhappy 
state of things in any country when 
the landed proprietors hold a diffe- 
rent faith from their tenantry, when 
the sympathy arising from meeting in 
the same place of worship and joining 
in the same prayers is awanting, and 
when that which should ever be the 
bond of peace becomes the source of 
discord. It became doubly so when 
the landowners were the persons who 
had dispossessed seven-eighths of the 
original proprietors, and the heirs of 
the attainted persons were working as 
day-labourers on the estates of their 
fathers. But in addition to all this 
there was a circumstance of peculiarly 
injurious tendency, that in Ireland the 
tithes belonged to one set of clergy and 
the peasantry adhered to another. The 
cultivators became exposed to a double 
set of exactions : they were compelled 
to uphold two separate ecclesiastical 
establishments, one of which enforced 
its rights by the arm of the temporal 
law, and the other by the still more 
formidable engine of spiritual power. 
And tile clergy of the latter, having no 
source of income but what they derived 
from the free gifts of their parishioners, 
which were qniefly composed of large 
fees on the occasion of births, mar- 
riages, and burials, came in this way 
p Jto Save a decided interest in the aug- 


mentation of population, and were led 
to exert their great influence to further 
rather than restrain the tendency to 
increase among their flocks. 

9. This tendency, so strongly foster- 
ed among tlic peasantry, from interest- 
ed motives, by the spiritual militia, 
was equally promoted by their tempo- 
ral landlords. The Act of 1793, which 
extended the right of voting for mem- 
bers of Parliament to forty - shilling 
freeholders in Ireland as in England, 
was attended in the former country 
with the most disastrous results, and 
was another of the innumerable in- 
stances of the extreme danger of trans- 
planting institutions from one country 
to another when the circumstances of 
the two are not exactly parallel. The 
Irish landlords, sharing for the most 
part to the very full in the indolent 
and insouciant character of the Celts, 
had no resource for the establishment 
of their sons in life blit in Government 
employment, and experience soon 
taught them that for the acquisition 
of this nothing was to be relied on but 
political influence. To secure this, 
they favoured to the utmost of their 
power the multiplication of liferent 
possessions, which constituted free- 
holds, and the divisiou of farms, to 
which the peasantry, from their gene- 
ral want of capital, were already so 
much inclined.* Thus everything con- 
spired to augment the tendency to in- 
crease, to which, from the absence of 
artificial wants, the people were al- 
ready so prone ; the priests encou- 
raged it from a desire to multiply 
marriages lucrative to them, and the 
landlords to secure influence in the 
Castle of Dublin for needy and idle 
sons. To such a length did these 
causes operate, that by a parliamen- 
tary survey, taken in 1846, it appear- 
ed there were no less than 1,016,338 

* These little freeholds were thus composed 
in 1846, before the famine : — 


Under £4, 500,387 

From £4 to £5, . . 79,614 

From £5 to £0, . 63,113 

From £6 to £7, . 41,113 

Above £8, . 332,111 


1,016,388 | 

—Parliamentary Paper, April 7, 1850. • 
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separate landed possessions in Ireland, 
of which one-half were hclow the value 
of £4, held by nearly an equal num- 
ber of squalid, and destitute cultivat- 
ors. 

10. In these peculiar and extraor- 
dinary circumstances, the introduction 
of the Potato, which has in general 
proved so great a blessing to the work- 
in" classes, became the greatest curse 
to Ireland, for it furnished subsistence 
for a vast increase of destitute cultiva- 
tors, while it led them to trust entirely 
for that subsistence to the most preca- 
rious of all crops. Three times the 
number of persons can be fed on an 
acre of potatoes, who can be main- 
tained on an acre of wheat in ordinary 
seasons; but, on the other hand, the 
potato crop is liable to occasional fail- 
ure, or rather total ruin, to a degree 
unknown in any cereal crop. It is 
hard to say which peculiarity of this 
valuable root, which has now come to 
form, so large a portion of the food of 
the working classes in all countries, 
and in Ireland composed the whole, 
was attended, in the circumstances of 
that island, with most peril to the 
community; for the lirst alforded al- 
most boundless room for multiplication 
to a squalid peasantry, who were con- 
tent to live on potatoes alone ; while 
the last exposed them to the risk of 
famine, whenever any of the periodical 
seasons of failure of that crop came 
round. This was what happened with 
the potato crop of 1822, and occasioned 
the dreadful distress of that year, which 
was relieved only by the magnificent 
exertion of British charity ; and the 
same disaster recurred on a still greater 
scale, and with circumstances of unex- 
ampled horror, in the famine of 1846. 
Potatoes form a most valuable addition 
to the food of the people, when the 
staple of their consumption is of other 
things ; when they become their sole, 
of* even chief subsistence, it may with 
safety be concluded that the social sys- 
tem is in a diseased state, and that 
unbounded calamities are at hand. 

11. Last, though not least, in the 
catalogue of Irish grievances at this 
.period, must be placed the entire ab- 
sence of any legal provision for the poor. 


The island was overrun by above two 
millions of beggars, being nearly a 
fourth of the entire population ; and 
yet there was' no provision cither for 
their succour in sickness or old age, 
their employment in health, or their 
emigration from the country. Their 
only resource was to get possession of 
hits of land, of two or three acres each, 
which they planted with potatoes, and 
in the interval between the planting 
and raising of that crop they were in 
total idleness, or picked up for a few 
weeks a precarious emplovmcnt by 
working on the public roads, or mi- 
grating for a season to reap the har- 
vests of Great Britain. It is true, a 
considerable sum, amounting to above 
£600,000 a-ycar, was levied by the 
grand juries, under legal authority, 
for county rates ; but that sum was 
chiefly expended on roads and bridges, 
which were the only things in the 
country that in general were in an ad- 
mirable state, and the work on which, 
of course, could only be done by the 
able-bodied. To tlie old, the infirm, 
the sick, the orphans, the desolate chil- 
dren, these alforded no relief. They 
fell as a burden almost entirely on the 
peasantry, whose pittance was, in a 
truly Christian spirit, always open to 
them, and the sums levied annually 
by the poor on the poor was computed, 
as already stated, at £1,500,000 a-ycar. 
The effect of this state of things, pre- 
judicial in every way, was in an espe- 
cial manner so in the matter of popu- 
lation. By keeping so large a portion 
of the inhabitants in a state of constant 
destitution, the sight of poverty in its 
most extreme form was constantly be- 
fore the eyes of the people ; and then 
like death to soldiers in a bloody cam- 
paign, itlost all its terrors, and the prin- 
ciple of increase became unlimited in 
its operation. Experience has abun- 
dantly proved that of all epidemic dis- 
orders there is none so contagious as 
the recklessness produced byextreme po- 
verty , and that no remedy can be relied 
on for its prevention but the removal 
of the destitute into situations where 
their immediate necessities are sup- 
plied, and the demoralising effect of 
their example is taken away. As a 
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great duty of the affluent is to relieve 
the indigent, so this duty can never 
be neglected without its punishment 
speedily falling on the heads of the 
parties in fault ; and never did this 
retribution descend more swiftly and 
heavily than in the case of the Irish 
landholders. 

12. In the first instance, however, 
the effect of this flood of extreme po- 
verty, which overspread the land, ap- 
peared in a form which aggravated in 
a most serious degree the distresses of 
the country. Unable to endure the 
sight of a mass of poverty, which they 
could neither relieve nor prevent, a 
large portion of the landed proprietors 
— nearly the whole who could afford to 
do so— left the country, spent their in- 
comes in London, Paris, or Italy, lost 
in consequence all interest in their 
estates, and were known to their te- 
nantry only by the periodical and un- 
welcome visits of their bailiffs to col- 
lect the rents. Thence arose an entire 
estrangement between the peasantry 
and their' natural protectors, and a 
ceaseless state of hostility between the 
landlords and the cultivators of their 
lands. The former, eager to close such 
a state of things, and to introduce 
a better mode or culture and a more 
substantial body of tenantry oil their 
estates, endeavoured in many instances 
to bring over Scotch or English farm- 
ers, possessed of some capital, to take 
their farms ; but this attempt had for 
long very little success. The peasantry 
considered it as a prelude to ejecting 
them from their possessions, and throw- 
ing them to starve upon the highway. 
It was a struggle of life or death to 
them ; and, animated alike by hatred 
at the Saxon and terror at being dis- 
possessed, they engaged generally in 
secret societies, the object of which 
was to murder every new-comer, and 
every landlord or factor who was in- 
strumental in introducing them. 

18. Thence the association of Rib- 
BONMBN, who were bound together by 
the most terrible oaths to work out this 
nefarious system, and who furnished 
the assossins, who were at all times 
ready for a trifling sum to execute the 
mandates of the lodges in fire-raising 


or murder. This is the real secret of 
the long continuance and general pre- 
valence of agrarian outrages in Ireland, 
and explains the fact, so different from 
what is experienced elsewhere, that 
the counties were more disturbed than 
the towns, and that crime was nowhere 
so prevalent as in the purely agricul- 
tural districts. Philosophy came to 
the .aid of party politics in the consi- 
deration of this question, and the ex- 
traordinary doctrine was broached, and 
seriously maintained by eminent men, 
and in celebrated journals, that the 
absentee proprietors were no evil to 
Ireland, because the demand for la- 
bour, arising from tlie expenditure of 
tlie landed proprietors, was as great if 
the money was spent in London or 
Paris as on their own estates ; — a para- 
dox veiy convenient for those who 
wished to represent Catholic emanci- 
pation {is the sovereign remedy for all 
the evils of tlie country, and about as 
true as if it were to be maintained that 
an excessive drought or famine in one 
country is no evil to its inhabitants, 
because, as the average moisture that 
falls on tlie produce which is raised 
from the whole earth is tlie same, or 
nearly so, in one year as another, the 
deficiency of one district will he com- 
pensated by the excess of another. 

14. Finding themselves in a small 
minority amidst a mass of hostile and 
almost insurgent Roman Catholics, the 
Protestants, in self-defence, organised 
themselves in an opposite association, 
which, under the name of Orange 
Lodges, had in like manner secret 
signs, obeyed unknown authority, and 
too often engaged in revengeful and 
bloody deeds. These two antagonistic 
societies were soon involved in fierce 
and irreconcilable hostility with each 
other; and as nearly the whole pea- 
santry of the country belonged to one 
or other of them, or at all events obey- 
ed the mandates of their leaders, the 
entire inhabitants were, in some dis- 
tricts, arrayed under opposite banners, 
obeyed opposite commands, and were 
always ready for mutual hostility. 
Thus, in addition to all other causes 
of discord, the landholder^ and pea- 
santry of Ireland became arrayed In 
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opposite and nearly equally dangerous posed to their predilections could, 
secret societies ; for the chief proprie- during a contested election, bo given 
tors were office-bearers in the Orange in safety, but by voters escorted to tho 
lodges, and the great body of the Ca- polling-place by dragoons, and pro- 
tholics were members of tho Ribbon tected there by the military and police 
lodges, or belonged to the Catholic As- with fixed bayonets. Thence a con- 
sociation, which came to play so ini- stant state of excitement in the public 
portant a part in the annuls of that mind, a disastrous uncertainty m the 
unhappy country. administration of justice, and a total 

15. For a people so situated, tho disbelief on tho part of the peasantry, 
first necessity, and greatest of all bless- in the equity of its decisions. Every- 
ings, would have been a strict and even thing came to depend in the criminal 
rigorous administration of justice — courts, or at least was thought to de- 
such an administration as, without he- pend, on the chance or official dexterity 
ing stained with unnecessary severity, which had given amajority on the grand 
should have taken away the chief temp- or petty jury to one or other party ; and 
tation to crime, by removing its re- the courts of justice, when the awful 
wards, or rendering certain its punish- scene of a trial for life or death was go- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, in this ing on, were surrounded by an agitated 
matter, the British connection, which crowd, who alternately followed with 
it might naturally be supposed would loud lamentations the cars which con- 
have been attended with the most salu- veyed persons convicted, whom they 
tary effects, was, from the opposite believed to be innocent, to exile or tho 
character of the people, in the two eoun- scaffold ; or escorted with loud shouts 
tries, followed by the most disastrous assassins acquitted, whom they knew 
consequences. The English, according to be guilty, in a civic ovation to the 
to their usual and not unnatural cus- homes which they had stained by tlieir 
tom, thought they could not do any- crimes. 

thing so good for Ireland as trans- 16. As a natural mode of defeating 
planting wholesale their own institu- the punishment of crime in a country 
tions into it; and the popular party in so convulsed, ajid cursed rather than 
Ireland, seeing that all these institu- blessed by the institutions suited to a 
tions tended to augment the influence different race and state of society, the 
of the democratic leaders, warmly sup- intimidation of juries and witnesses 
ported the same system. Thus they was thoroughly organised, and earned 
both concurred in doing what, in the to such a height as, in cases which in- 
circumstances of the country, was of terested the people, rendered a convic- 
all tilings the most ruinous to tho tion, even when guilt was proved, al- 
causc of tranquillity and order, and the ways uncertain, often impossible. The 
lasting interests of its inhabitants, most violent threats were liberally ap- 
They gave grand juries to a people so plied by markings on doors, anonymous 
divided that no proceedingof thehigher letters, or otherwise, to anyone con- 
orders was ever set down to any motive corned in the conviction of the patriots 
but the very worst one by the lower ; who had hazarded their lives in the 
they insisted upon unanimity in petty cause of religion and the people ; and 
juries when the inhabitants were so so frequently were these threats carried 
divided by passion and opinion, that into execution that not only were tho 
it was scarcely possible to find twelve nerves of the jurymen often shaken, 
men of opposite creeds in it who could and verdicts contrary to the clearest 
agree on any subject ; they enfrancli- evidence returned, but the important 
ised tho forty-shilling freeholders, and witnesses were so endangered that they 
introduced popular elections among a could find safety only within the walls 
peasantry so illiterate that they could of a jail. Giving evidence on a trial 
vote only at the dictation of their land- was more certainly the prelude to re- 
lords or their priests, and so tumultu- moval, at the Government expense, to 
£>us, when excited, that no votes op- a distant land, to the witnesses, than 
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the commission of the greatest and most 
atrocious crime was to the accused. 
Thence there was an amount of crime 
in proportion to the population, an im- 
punity to offenders ana uncertainty in 
the administration of justice, which 
strangely contrasted with its compara- 
tively regular and steady march, and 
its small amount in the neighbouring 
island.* And still more dreadful, the 
impunity for crime and the encourage- 
ment to its commission did not cease 
even with sentence of death and exe- 
cution, for an applauding multitude 
attended the last footsteps of the mur- 
derer, and a fanatical priest promised 
him eternal rewards for his self-sacri- 
fice in what they deemed his country’s 
► cause. 

17. To a country labouring under 
so many and such various causes of 
evil, no one remedy, however power- 
ful, could prove effectual ; and it was 
only by slow degrees, and after a length 
of time, that the greatest combination 
of them could he expected to produce 
any sensible effect. As their source 
was mainly to he found in the habits 
of the people, so it was only in a change 
of those habits — of necessity the work 
of time — that the spring of improve- 
ment was to he found. Nothing could 
he expected to he effective hut such 
causes as should relieve the mass of 
wretchedness which overspread the 
. country, elevate the wuges of labour, 
L lessen the competition for land, and 
fVfurnish other modes of employment or 


the means of emigration to such as 
could not obtain a share of it. An ex- 
panded currency, which should raise 
the price of agricultural produce, tho 
sole staple of the people ; a prudent 
but yet liberal poor-law, which should 
compel the Irish landowners and their 
mortgagees , enjoying between them an 
income of £13,000,000 from the labour 
of the cultivators, to relieve the distress 
they had so large a share in creating ^ 
a vast system of emigration, conduct- 
ed at the public expense, and drawing, 
off the really destitute instead of those- 
who had some capital, and could do 
well at home ; and a strict and rigor- 
ous administration of justice, con- 
ducted in a way beyond the reach of 
violence or intimidation, could alone- 
be relied on to prove effectual. But 
nothing of this was thought of. Gov- 
ernment firmly persevered in a mone- 
tary system which, by lowering the- 
ju ice of agricultural produce a half, 
destroyed the remuneration of rural 
industry; they resisted all attempts to- 
introduce a poor-law into a country 
overflowing with indigence beyond any 
state in Europe ; tlie House of Commons, 
was counted out the moment any mo- 
tion for emigration at the public ox- 
pense was made ; and the friends of 
Ireland, on both sides of the Channel,, 
concentrated all their efforts on politi- 
cal agitation to attain Catholic Eman- 
cipation— that is, open the doors of tho 
House of Lords to a dozen highly re- 
spectable Catholic peers, and of tho 


* Committed in - England, Scotland, and Ireland, from 1822 to 1834. 


Year*. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1822 

12,241 

1691 

15,261 

1823 

12,263 

1733 

14,632 

1824 

13,698 

1802 

15,258 

1826 

14,437 

1876 

16,318 

1826 

16,164 

1999 

18,031 

1827 

17,924 

2116 

14,688 

1828 

16,564 

2024 

15,271 

1829 

18,675 

2063 

15,794 

1830 

18,107 

2329 

15,234 

1831 

19,647 

2431 

16,192 

1832 

20,820 

2481 

16,056 

1833 

20,072 

2564 

17,819 

1884 

22,451 

2711 

21,381 


— Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 668, 667. The population of Ireland at this time w as 
about 7,600,000; of Scotland, 2,600,000; and of England, 13,000,000— numbers which 
i strangely contrast with the opposite proportions of crime. 

J VOL. III. * 
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Commons to forty or fifty nominees of the dread of losing it, more frequent ; 
the Catholic priesthood. the renewal of the Coercion Act a mat- 

18. They gained their object, as the ter of necessity even to those who had 
following chapter will testify: with most loudly condemned it. At length 
what effect the succeeding volumes of Providence, seeing remedy by human 
this history will unfold. Without means hopeless, interposed with decis- 
outstripping the march of events, it is ive effect— a famine of the thirteenth 
sufficient to observe, what is known to fell upon the multitudes of the nine- 
all the world, that this step, however teentn century ; nearly two millions * 
loudly called for by justice and equity, of inhabitants disappeared from Ire-* 
has utterly failed, as is admitted by its land in five years between starvation 
warmest advocates, in removing one and exile ; andanow the annual emi- 
roal grievance of Ireland, while it has gration of 250,000 cultivators at onco 
introduced many to which the countiy attests the consequences of the com- 
liad hitherto been a stranger. The mercial policy of England in recent 
agitation for Repeal of the Union sue- times, and has designated in a man- 
eeeded that for Catholic Emancipation ; ncr not to be misunderstood the only 
monster meetings were held in every remedy left for tlio sufferings of the 
part of the island, to the distraction of sister kingdom. + 
the minds of the peasantry, and the 

annihilation of all feeling of security 19. The extreme distress of the 
in the realm; corporate reform gave inhabitants of Ireland, through the 
the priesthood the command of many years 1821 and 1822, in consequence 
boroughs, parliamentary reform and of the contraction of the currency, and 
the Catholic Association of most coun- the inevitable depreciation in the 
ties ; popular privileges were extended price of agricultural, almost its only 
to the people in every direction, and produce, to nearly a half of its former 
popular influence became tlio ruling amount, continued throughout the 
power in Dublin. The consequences whole of the succeeding year. The in- 
of thus extending to a nation in pupil- suit to the Lord-Lieutenant in the 
arity the privileges of manhood were theatre of Dublin, on the 14th De- 
soon apparent. Capitalists shunned cember 1822, which has been already 
the peopled and agitated shores of the noticed, led to prosecutions, first be- 
Emerald Isle ; emigration, meeting fore the Grand Jury of that city, and 
with no encouragement from Govern- then before the Court of King's Bench, 
ment, was suspended ; tlio compcti- on an ex officio information, both of 
tion for land— the only means of exist- which proved ineffectual ; the natural^ 
ence— became daily greater than ever ; and, in Ireland, too frequent result or 
fiendish outrages, the consequence of the requiring, according to English 


* Population of Ireland l>y census of 1841, .... 8,175,124 

Increase to 1840, live years, at same rate as preceding decade, . 211,816 

Population in 1846, ..... 8,886,040 

Actual population by census 1851, ..... 0,552,385 

Decrease in live years, .... 1,884,555 

Actual population by census 1861, . . . . 5,764,543 

Decrease between 1851 and 1861, . . . 787,843 

Total decrease since 1846, .... 2,622,807 


—Census Report, Aug. 6, 1854; and Census of 1861— Dublin. 

t Emigration from British Isles. 

1844, . . 70,686 

1845, . 08,501 

1846, . . 129,851 

1847, . . . 258,270 

1848, . . . 248,080 

— -Chesney’s Results of Census 1851, p. 56. 


1849, . . . 200,498 

1850, . . . 280,849 

1851, . . 885,966 

1852, . ... 308,764 


1 
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law, unanimity in juries, where, from 
the unhappy division of parties, both 
on religious and political subjects, it 
is seldom, in coses of an exciting na- 
ture, to be expected. This abortive 
proceeding led only to mutual recrim- 
inations by the Attorney-General and 
Grand Jury of Dublin, which had no 
other effect but to augment the irrita- 
tion between them, and inflame thegen- 
oral discontent. The consequence was, 
an inquiry by the Hfcusc of Commons 
•into the charges preferred by the At- 
torney-General against the Grand Jury, 
and by the opposite party against the 
High Sheriff of Dublin, for alleged 
partiality in the selection of names for 
the army. The proceedings in Parlia- 
ment led to no more satisfactory result 
than those in the courts of law ; and 
both tended only to inflame the vio- 
lence of party spirit in Ireland, and 
unfold the calamitous extent to which 
its excesses prevailed and the admini- 
stration of justice was tampered with 
in that unhappy country. 

20. These judicial and parliament- 
ary proceedings had the effect of re- 
newing the party riots and agrarian 
disturbances which, in the beginning 
of tlic year, from the rise in the price 
of agricultural produce, had begun 
sensibly to diminish. The violence of 
religious and political animosity dis- 
turbed the tranquillity even of those 
districts where life and property had 
i ttherto been most secure. The whole 
peasantry sided with one or other of 
the great parties which divided the 
•State ; most of them were members of 
Orange or Ribbon lodges, where mutual 
animosity was fostered,, and implicit 
obedience to chiefs inculcated; and 
whenever they met in any consider- 
able numbers, insults were exchanged, 
and not unfrequently wounds and 
death were the consequences. The 
power of the law was shattered against 
these vast associations, for they led to 
the intimidation of witnesses to such 
a degree that evidence could seldom 
he obtained ; and if it was, the course 
of justice was not unfrequently stopped 
by a refractory juryman, who belonged 
to the same religious party as the ac- 
cused, and positively refused to con- 


vict on the dearest proof. To such a 
length did the disturbances proceed, 
that murders, arsons, and burglaries, 
were of daily occurrence ; policemen, 
were murdered on the public streets 
or roads ; and the Grand Jury of the 
county of Cork presented a petition to 
the Lord- Lieutenant, in which they 
stated that, within the last six months, 
a hundred cases had come before them 
of houses burnt, cattle houghed, and 
the like, by armed hands, who com- 
pelled the "unhappy owners to stand 
by and witness the destruction of their 
property. 

21. In these disastrous, circum- 
stances, Government, on the appli- 
cation of the Lord-Lieutenant, pro- 
posed the renewal of the Insurrection 
Act, which was so obviously called for 
by necessity, that it met with very 
little opposition in Parliament, and 
passed, almost unnoticed, into a law. 

It never failed, for a time, to apply a 
rude hut effective remedy to the dis- 
orders of the country, chiefly by with- 
drawing the cognisance of offences 
from juries, in whose hands justice 
was so effectually obstructed, and vest- 
ing it in the magistrates, by whom it 
was sternly but effectively applied. 
This, however, was only a palliative ; 
it left the real sources of evil un- 
touched. A step, however, was in the 
same season made in the right direc- 
tion, by a bill introduced by Mr Goul- 
liurn, and which became law, for the 
legalising of compositions for tithes. 
This act was only permissive ; it estab- 
lished a form by which tithes might, 
for a period not exceeding twenty-one 
years, be compounded for, with the 
consent of the landlord and incum- 
bent, but gave no power of forcing a 
composition on either. As the bill 
was originally introduced, there was a 
clause compelling the incumbent to 
accept of a composition ; but this was 
so violently opposed that Government 
were compelled to consent to its being 
withdrawn. The relief afforded was 
thus partial and local only ; but still 
ifc was considerable ; for the collection 
of tithes in kind was not only a very - 
vexatious and irritating process, whicni 
often led to collision and bloodshed. 
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but it imposed a direct additional bur- 
den, often of a very heavy amount, on 
the cultivator. This was not the case 
in England, where the tenant previ- 
ously calculated the amount of tlio 
tithes, and deducted it from his offer 
for rent, so that it fell directly on the 
owner of the soil ; nor in Scotland, 
where the wisdom of its native Parlia- 
ment had, two hundred years before, 
established a universal and compul- 
sory process for the composition and 
sale of tithes over the whole country. 
But in Ireland, such was the competi- 
tion for possessions that the peasants 
bade against each other, till they offered 
more than the entire worth of the land 
to their landlords alone ; leaving the 
chapter of accidents to provide for the 
parson, armed with the power of dis- 
training, and the priest, wielding the 
thunder of excommunication. 

22. A beneficial act was passed in 
this session of Parliament, which re- 
strained all right of voting at elections 
under a tenement held in common 
with others, if the yearly value was 
together under £20. A great many 
debates also took place on the alleged 
malversations of those intrusted with 
the administration of justice and choice 
of juries in Ireland. But the motions 
for inquiry were resisted by the Gov- 
ernment, and h;d to no practical re- 
sult, except disclosing the deep-seated 
corruptions which pervaded the coun- 
try, and withdrawing the attention of 
all parties from the real maladies by 
which it was afllicted. The question 
of Catholic Emancipation was brought 
on on the 17tli April, in the course of 
which Mr Brougham pronounced a 
warm euhmmn on the political con- 
sistency of Mr Peel, who had “ always 
pursued a uniform and straightfor- 
ward course upon the question con- 
trasting it with the inconsistency of 
Mr Canning, who had exhibited “ the 
most increcuble specimen of monstrous 
truckling for the purpose of obtaining 
office that tlio whole history of tergi- 
versation could furnish.” Mr Canning 
declared that this was “ false,” which 
led to a most violent scene, in the 
(course of which it was proposed that 
both gentlemen should be committed 


to the sergeant-at-arms. At length Mr 
Canning agreed to make a conditional 
apology, and Mr Brougham did tlio 
same. Thus ended this personal af- 
fair, which made a great noise at the 
time, but had no other effect than 
withdrawing the attention of the coun- 
try from the real causes of Irish dis- 
tress, and rendering its discussion the 
signal only for party contests and per- 
sonal recriminations. Tlio had effects 
of this were soon Apparent. The Ca- 
tholic question was got quit of by a 
side-wind in the Commons, on a mo- 
tion for an adjournment, by a majority 
of 313 to 11 1 ; and a bill for extending 
the right of voting to English Catho- 
lics, the same as was enjoyed by their 
brethren in Ireland, though carried in 
the ( ’ominous by a majority of 89 to 
30, was rejected in the Lords by 80 to 
73. 

23. As the great cause of the ex- 
treme distress which had, during the 
three preceding years, prevailed in 
Ireland, was the ruinous depreciation 
of tlio price of all kinds of agricultural 
produce, from the contraction of tho 
currency in 1819 ; so, when prices were 
raised by the opposite consequences of 
the extension of the currency by the 
Bill of 1822, an entirely different set 
of effects appeared. During the greater 
part of 1823, indeed, the distress in- 
duced 1 ) 3 ’ the ruinous fall of the three 
preceding years kept the country in a 
constant ferment ; hut as prices rapid- 
ly rose towards the close of tlie year, 
and continued comparatively high dur- 
ing the whole of 1824, the distress of 
the peasantry, and with it the agrarian 
disturbances, declined. Tho Insurrec- 
tion Act was renewed by a majority of 
112 to 23,* experience having proved 
that it was the most effectual of all re- 

* The Parliamentary Returns showed a 
very small number brought to trial in com- 
parison with those apprehended under the 
Act. A few weeks' imprisonment answered 
the purpose of pacifying the country, without 
ulterior proceedings. They stood thus 

Apprehended. Convicted. 

Kildare, . . 87 None. 

Clare, , . 189 4 

Kilkenny, . 64 None. 

Cork, . . 117 None. 

Kerry, 132 1 

— Annual Register, 1824, p. 27. 
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straints on the violence of the people, 
and that none, with so small an amount 
of punishment or suffering, had so sur- 
prising an effect in stilling the waves 
of public discontent. But the rise of 
prices, which rendered its enforcement 
unnecessary, produced a gradual hut 
fixed amelioration in the condition of 
the people ; and though formally con- 
tinued, few districts were proclaimed 
by the Lord-Lieutenant preparatory to 
its being put in forte, and it practi- 
cally became, from the rise of prices, a 
dead letter. 

24. An Irish barrister of ability, Mr 
North, introduced into the Commons 
by Mr Canning, gave, in the course of 
one of these debates, a graphic and ve- 
racious account of the condition and 
miseries of Ireland. “ In Ireland,” 
said he, “ the people have for a series of 
years suffered every variety of misery. 
They have proceeded from one affliction 
to another. Each season brought its 
peculiar hon or. In one, it was famine ; 
in the next, it was fever ; in the third, 
it was murder. These sad events seem- 
ed to form a perpetual cycle, the parts 
of which were of regular and mournful 
recurrence. The evils which all felt, 
all ascribed to different causes. The 
peasant attributed them to the rapa- 
city of the landlord, the landlord to 
the bigotry of the clergy. 1 u truth, 
however, the most conspicuous source 
of evil was the magnitude of the un- 
employed population. By no state 
policy or secret of government is it 
possible to reconcile tranquillity with 
idleness. To an energetic people espe- 
cially, employment is an absolute want. 
When such a people are left without 
occupation, they become wild, untam- 
able, and ferocious. Disguise it as you 
will, such people are in a savage state, 
and will ever fluctuate, as the Irish 


have done, between hopeless indolence 
and desperate mischief. Placed at the 
very bottom ofthe scale of human be- 
ings, the Irish peasant never looked 
upwards. He was excited by no emula- 
tion, inspired by no hope. He remained 
fixed on the spot where he first drew 
breath, without the wish, and, still 
more, without the power of motion. 
He saw himself surrounded by men of 
a religion different from his own, whose 
interests wen; at variance with his, and 
whose chief or sole business he sup- 
posed to be, by the force of the sword 
and the law, to keep him quiet and 
poor. He saw in the violation of the 
law no culpability, in its chastisement 
no retribution . lie went to the scaffold 
surrounded by admiring multitudes, 
with the spirit of a patriot, the resig- 
nation of a martyr, not the repentance 
of a criminal. His courage was con- 
verted into ferocity, his intelligence 
into fraud ; and at last the peasant was 
lost in the murderer and incendiary.” 

25. One evil much complained of in 
Ireland was sensibly abated in this 
year, in consequence of the Act passed 
in the preceding. The Tithe-Composi- 
tion Bill had been extensively earned 
into operation, and produced very bene- 
ficial effects. W itliin a few months after 
its enactment no less than ten hundred 
and three applications had been made 
from different parishes to carry its en- 
actments into effect. Mr Hume made 
a motion for an inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the Irish Church, with a view 
to a reduction of its establishment, 
which elicited from Mr Leslie Foster 
some very valuable statistical details 
as to the relative numbers of the two 
rival churches in the different provinces 
of the country. * From them it appear- 
ed that, taking the whole country into 
view, the proportion of Catholics to 


* The proportions stated by Mr Leslie Foster were— 


Ulster, . 
Leinster, . 
Munster, . 
Connaught, 

Protestants. 

. 1,250,000 

300.000 

200.000 
40,000 

Catholics. 

750.000 

1.500.000 

2.400.000 

960.000 

Total. 

2,000,000 

1,800,000 

2,600,000 

1,000,000 


1,700,000 

5,610,000 

7,400,000 


The annual rental, £10,000,000; tithes, 1-I7th of that sum.— Ann. Reg., 1824, pp. 82, 88. 
The proportion has now (1862) been materially changed, since the immense emigration of 
the last fifteen years; it is now 4,400,583 Catholics to 1,273,960 Protestants, or somewhat! 
less than three to one. — Census, 1861. 
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Protestants was four to one ; the great 
majority in Ulster being Protestant, 
in the three other provinces Catholic. 
It is remarkable that, while so much 
attention was drawn to the affairs of 
Ireland, and so much ability exerted 
on both sides regarding it, it never 
occurred to cither party that the real 
causes of distress were entirely different 
from those which both contended for ; 
and that as long as the inhabitants 
continued, wholly agricultural, and the 
price of their produce was reduced by 
the contraction of the currency to a half 
of its former amount, while the country 
was swarming with two millions of per- 
sons almost, if not entirely, without 
either employment or the means of emi- 
gration, which Government refused to 
afford, it was utterly impossible to ex- 
2 >eet that any legislative measures could 
afford effectual relief. 

26. The extraordinary agricultural 
distress which pro vailed in Ireland 
from the end of 1819 to the end of 1823 
produced, however, one usual result of 
suffering among a people neglected by 
the Legislature. Association is the na- 
tural resource of mankind in such cir- 
cumstances; and it is only the more 
widespread when it arises from real 
evils, and dangerous when it falls under 
the lash of the law. The Catholuj 
Association arose at this disastrous 
period ; and so naturally did it spring 
from the sufferings of tlio people, and 
so skilful was the direction given to 
its proceedings by the able and expe- 
rienced leaders who guided them, that 
it eluded all attempts at suppression by 
Act of Parliament, and continued to 
exercise a paramount influence on the 
fortunes of the country till the groat 
change brought about by Providence 
in the middle of the century. Its ob- 
jects, as publicly divulged, could not 
be said to contain anything illegal, and 
yet the Association itself was perverted 
ere long to most illegal purposes. The 
declared objects of the Association were : 
1st, To forward petitions to Parlia- 
ment ; 2d, To afford relief to Catholics 
assailed by Orange lodges ; 3d, To en- 
courage and support a liberal and in- 
dependent press, as well in Dublin as 
r in London— such a press as might re- 


port faithfully the arguments of their 
friends, and refute the calumnies of 
their enemies ; 4th, To procure cheap 
publications for the various schools 
in the country ; 6th, To afford aid to 
Irish Catholics in America ; and, 6tli, 
To give assistance to the English Ca- 
tholics. Most praiseworthy and mer- 
itorious aims ; but these, though the 
ostensible, were not the real objects of ’ 
tho Association, nor tho ones which 
gave it cither its great celebrity or its 
important effects. 

27. Tins real objects of tho Associa- 
tion were very different, and were, be- 
yond all doubt, to accomplish, in tho 
first instance, Catholic emancipation, 
and to acquire for the Catholics tho 
command of the elections, both in 
boroughs and counties ; and next, to 
achieve by legislative means, or, if 
necessary, by force, the repeal of tho 
Union, the resumption of the Church 
property to the RomanCatholic clergy, 
and the restoration of their faith as tho 
dominant religion of the land. Theso 
were their ultimate objects, as they 
now stand fully proved by their own 
subsequent conduct and words ; but in 
the mean time they proceeded cau- 
tiously, and their immediate measures 
were directed to the following ends: 

1 st, To collect a large sum ot money 
annually, in name of Catholic Rent , 
from all the parishes in the kingdom, 
and to employ for this purpose tho 
spiritual power of the priests, who woro | 
directed to use it with the utmost vi- 
gour towards obtaining contributions 
from their flocks, and furthering tho 
objects of the Association ; 2d, To ap- 
point Committees of Finance, Griev- 
ances, and Education — the Grievance 
Committee was in an especial manner 
to take the trials in courts of law under 
their cognisance, and endeavour by 
every possible means to obtain the con- 
viction of Orangemen and the acquit- 
tal of Roman Catholics; and, 3d, To 
obtain the suppression of all inferior 
associations, as Whiteboys, Ribbon- 
men, and the like, and concentrate 
the whole energies of the Roman Ca- 
tholic body ana their entire hatred at 
the Orangemen, styled ** their natural 
enemies,' into one body, directed by a 
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few heads, and steadily pursuing by 
every possible means the secret objects 
of the Association. So numerous were 
the evils, so pressing the sufferings of 
Ireland, and so little had been done 
by the Imperial Parliament for their 
relief, that it is not surprising that the 
patriots of that country, often warm 
' and generous, though hasty and unre- 
flecting men, should have thought that 
the time was come when they were 
called upon to take the redressing of 
their grievances into their own hands. 
But experience lias now abundantly 
proved that the means they took to 
effect that redress were the ones most 
calculated to perpetuate the wretched- 
ness under which they suffered, and 
that it was from the very reverse of 
the policy which their representatives 
pursued that effectual relief to the 
country was alone to be expected. 

28. The Roman Catholic Question 
was not brought forward in reference 
to Ireland in this session of Parliament 
(1824) ; but two bills were introduced 
by Lord Lansdowne into the Upper 
House, evidently intended to prepare 
the way for it in the next. The first 
of these conferred the privilege of vot- 
ing for members of Parliament on the 
English Catholics, a boon which had 
been conferred upon the Irish so far 
back as 1793 ; and the second declared 
them eligible for various offices in the 
magistracy, and removed the disabili 
ties on the Duke of Norfolk exercising 
the office of Earl Marshal of England, 
Both bills were rejected ; not so much 
on the ground of any danger which 
they themselves threatened, as of the 
consequences to which they might lead 
with reference to the future admission 
of Catholics into Parliament A sub- 
ordinate bill, however, was passed by 
both Houses, which enabled Roman 
Catholics to hold offices in the Rev- 
enue, without taking any other oaths 
but those de Jideli and of allegiance, 
and another removing the disabilities 
on the Duke of Norfolk exercising the 
functions of Earl Marshal of England. 
These debates were chiefly important 
as revealing the schism which existed 
on the subject in the Cabinet, and 
which, it was foreseen, would ere long 


lead to a break-up of the Government ; 
for Lord Liverpool and the Earl of 
Westmoreland spoke in favour of both 
the bills which were rejected, while 
the Lord Chancellor took the lead in 
opposing them. 

29. Tne question of Parliamentary 
Reform was not agitated in this session 
of Parliament, for the general pros- 
perity which prevailed rendered it an 
unfavourable time for bringing it for- 
ward ; but a motion by Mr Abercrom- 
by to alter the representation of the 
city of Edinburgh, which, according to 
the Scotch custom, was vested in the 
magistrates and town-council, not the 
citizens at large, was negatived by 
a majority of 24, the numbers being 
99 and 75. The increasing strength 
of the minority on a matter involving 
this vital question was ominous of 
change in future and no distant times. 
On the proposal hy Mr Peel to renew 
the Alien Act, which gave the Govern- 
ment the right to send suspected aliens 
out of the country, an animated debate 
took place, in the course cf which 
some important facts regarding the 
working of that much- contested Act 
were brought forward. It appeared 
that the total number of aliens resid- 
ing in the country in 1824 was 26, 500, 
having gradually increased to that 
number from 22,500 in 1822 ; that the 
total number of persons sent off under 
authority of the Alien Act, since its 
introduction in 1816, had been only 
seventeen, of whom eleven were parti- 
sans of Napoleon, and that for the last 
two years not a single person had been 
removed under it. Mr Canning an- 
nounced in the course of the debate 
on the question, amidst loud cheers 
from both sides of the House, that he 
trusted it would expire without an- 
other renewal, and the bill extending 
the Act for two years longer was car- 
ried by a majority of 120 to 67. In 
the same session of Parliament a bill 
was rejected, by 80 to 50, which pro- 
posed to extend to prisoners accused 
of felony the same privilege already 
enjoyed by those charged with misde- 
meanours, of being heard in their de- 
fence by counsel; a rejection whiqffc 
affords a curious instance of the ten** 
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<*ity with, which lawyers adhere to old 
institutions, how repugnant soever to 
-every principle of justice or expedience. 
A more wormy spirit was evinced by 
-a bill which passed both Houses by 
acclamation, at the special request of 
the King, which restored the honours 
.of the families of Kenmure, Perth, and 
Nairn, attainted for their accession to 
.the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and 
Mar, the origin of the last of which, 
.as was finely said by Mr Peel in intro- 
ducing the measure, “was lost ill the 
-obscurity of forgotten time.” 

30. This question of the Alien Act 
is generally the object of fierce con- 
test in Parliament, because its ex- 
ercise may occasion the removal of 
popular or royalist leaders in other 
countries, who have become refugees 
in this, and whose fate naturally ex- 
cites commiseration and interest with 
persons of the same opinions on this 
side of the Channel. Yet is the true 
principle which should regulate the 
matter noways difficult of discovery, 
and, as usual in such cases, it is to 
be found in the mean equally distant 
from the extremes on either side. On 
the one hand, it is perfectly true, as 
contended by the opponents of the bill, 
that it is of the utmost moment that 
some asylum should exist in Europe 
, for persons who have been stranded in 
the stormy sea of politics, and with 
whom such a retreat is an exchange 
for imprisonment or the scaffold ; and 
.so various have become the mutations 
-of fortune, that it is hard to say which 
.of the parties that at present divide 
tlm world has most interest in the 
maintenance of such an asylum. On 
•the other hand, it is equally clear that 
the refugees who obtain this benefit 
are bound not to abuse the privileges 
conferred upon them, and, above all, 
not to convert the resting-place they 
have acquired into a workshop for ex- 
citing sedition and revolution in this 
and adjoining states. When the ex- 
iles who approach our shores, whether 
Toyalist or republican, forget this, their 
lust obligation, and make London the 
centre from which firebrands and bombs 
are scattered in every direction, they 
cannot be surprised, and have no right 
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to complain, if they are removed from 
the asylum, the obligations of which 
they have so entirely forgotten. And 
as long as free discussion m Parliament 
and a free press exist in this country, 
there is little danger of the powers con- 
ferred upon Government to check such 
an evil being abused. 

31. Among the important Acts of’ 
this session of Parliament must not 
be omitted one for establishing a uni- 
formity of weights and measures over 
the whole empire, which passed both 
Houses and received the royal assent. 
The old denominations were retained, 
but they were reduced to uniformity 
by being all fixed on one standard, 
and to some degree of certainty by be- 
ing based on natural divisions. There 
can be no doubt that this was a very 
great improvement, although the ten- 
acity of the people, especially in rural 
districts, to the old measures has pre- 
vented the imperial measure, even to 
this day, coming into universal use. It 
is only to be regretted that the same 
simplicity has not been extended to 
the current coin of the realm by the 
.adoption of the decimal division — a 
change of all others the most easy to 
be effected, since it requires nothing 
but withdrawing the half-crowns from 
circulation and substituting in their 
room the new florin, and dividing the 
shilling into ten pennies instead of 
twelve : no very arduous undertaking, 
and attended with obvious benefit in 
money transactions and the simplifica- 
tion of accounts. 

32. A matter of much importance in 
the internal legislation of England was 
brought before Parliament this year, 
in regard to which Government wisely 
conceded a committee of inquiry. This 
was the administration of justice in the 
Court of Chancery, in regard to which 
the most serious charges of delay* ex- 
pense, and endless multiplicity of pro- 
ceedings were alleged. There can be 
no doubt that these complaints were 
too well founded ; and the fact is, that 
the evils existing in this department 
were so enormous that , the only sur- 
prising thing is that they had been 
so long tolerated. Probably this was 
owing to the usual disposition of 
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party men to make use of existing j 
abuses as an engine of attack against 
obnoxious individuals, rather than set 
about their removal with a sincere de- 
sire for the public good. The promi- 
nent position which Lord Eldon had 
held for nearly a quarter of a century 
in the Government, and the lead he 
had always taken in opposing Catho- 
lic emancipation and the chief liberal 
measures of the day, had rendered him 
in an especial manner the object of ob- 
loquy and attack. Thus all the de- 
lavs which existed in the Court of 
Chancery and the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords, of which 
the Chancellor was the head, which 
were certainly very great, were ascribed 
to his indecision and want of vigour in 
the despatch of cases, when, in fact, 
they arose from the enormous increase 
of business in every department dur- 
ing the period that he held the seals, 
which had more than tripled. A par- 
liamentary committee at once ascer- 
tained this to be the case, and collected . 
much valuable information in regard 
to this supreme court.* 

33. The eminently prosperous state 
of the country in every branch of in- 
dustry during the first three quarters 
of 1825 left the Opposition no ground 
for complaint or debate in Great Bri- 
tain, and the whole attention of Par- 
liament was fixed on Ireland, which 
afforded in every department a fruitful 
field for discussion. The Catholic As- 
sociation presented the first object of 
attack, for it had grown up with a ra- 
pidity quite unexampled, and had now 
assumed the most gigantic proportions. 
It was justly deemed inconsistent with 
anything like government, for it had 
come to assume the functions both of 
the Legislature and the Executive, and 
■even, exercised a dangerous, and, in 


j many instances, most pernicious influ- 
ence over the verdicts of juries and the 
decisions of the courts of law. Mr 
Goulburn, early in the next session of 
Parliament, brought forward a bill for 
its suppression, which was supported by 
Government, and resisted by the whole 
strength of the united Whig and Ro- 
man Catholic party. It gave rise to 
animated debates in both Houses, in- 
teresting from the ability displayed on 
both sides, and valuable from the in- 
formation they afforded, and the light 
they threw on Irish affairs at this im- 
portant crisis of their history. 

34. On the part of the Administra- 
tion, who brought forward the bill, it 
was contended by Mr Goulburn, Mr 
Peel, Mr North, and Mr Canning, that 
“This Association is really and bond field 
acting as the representative of the Irish 
people, and as such it is enacting rules, 
promulgating orders, and levying con- 
tributions throughout the country. The 
amount of the Catholic rent levied by 
. the influence of tlic priests, and under 
the penalty of ecclesiastical censures, 
on every parish in the country, though 
by no means inconsiderable, is the least 
part of the evil. It is the establishment 
of such an impost which is the danger- 
ous thing ; for it leads the people to 
look up to other authorities tnan those 
recognised by the Constitution, and 
teaches them to place confidence in a 
i rival power created and fostered by 
themselves. Every man who pays this 
tax feels himself identified with the 
objects of tlie institution, is pledged 
to its support, and is bound to it ‘for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer/ 
Nor is this all. The Catholic Associa- 
tion in Dublin is a great centre of sedi- 
tion, from whence, and from the press 
which it supports, there flows a peren- 
nial stream of seditious and turbulent 


* The parliamentary committee collected very curious and valuable statistical information 
in regard to the progress of business in the Court of Chancery and House of Lords during 
the preceding half-century. 


Tum 

Commissions of 
Bankruptcy, 

Appeals to 
House of Lords. 

Balances in hands of 

A ocountant-GeneraL 

1770»to 1779 

709 

272 

£8,000,000 

1790 to 1800 

1000 

492 

17,000,000 

1812 to 1824 

2000 

647 

34,000,000 


—Parliamentary Report, March 8, 1825; Ann. Reg., 1824, pp. 87, 88. 
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matter into evoiy parish in tho king- 
dom. Then the congregations are har- 
angued from the altars by the priests 
and the minor members of the Catholic 
Association — men as devoid of caution 
as destitute of education, and who are 
neither controlled by the dread of the 
press nor influenced by the weight of 
public opinion. From the Association 
in Dublin proceeds a host of rent meet- 
ingsj infinitely more serious than any- 
thing which is done in Dublin itself. 
The objects and measures of the Asso- 
ciation arc continually changing; no 
man can say what they are or will bo : 
but be they what they may, they arc 
implicitly followed out by the whole 
agitators. Their language becomes 
more violent every day : it is the na- 
turo of such associations to generate 
vehemence. They cannot remain sta- 
tionary. Non progredi eat regredi. 

35. “Is it possible that any man, 
looking at the Catholic Association — 
at the means, the power, and the in- 
fluence of which it is acknowledged to 
be in possession ; at the vast authority 
with which it is armed, and the acts 
it has done, and is doing — can seriously 
think of giving stability and perma- 
nence to its existence ? Self-elected, 
self-controlled, self-assembled, self-ad- 
journed, acknowledging no superior, 
tolerating no equal, interfering in all 
stages with tho administration of jus- 
tice, denouncing individuals publicly 
before trial, re-judging and condemn- 
ing those whom the law has absolved, 
menacing the independent press with 
punishment, and openly announcing 
its intention to corrupt that part of it 
which it cannot intimidate, and for 
these and other purposes levying con- 
tributions on the whole people of Ire- 
land, —is this an Association which, 
from its mere form and attributes, in- 
dependent of any religions question, 
the Legislature can tolerate ? 

36. “ Ireland is sharing the general 
prosperity. The indications of that 
prosperity, and the extension of it to 
Ireland, are known to overy person 
throughout the country. But does 
that circumstance disprove the malig- 
Jiity of an evil which retards the in- 
crease of tliat prosperity, by rendering 


its continuance doubtful? — which puts 
to hazard present tranquillity, and dis- 
heartens confidence for the future ? — 
which, by setting neighbour against 
neighbour, and arousing the prejudices 
of one class of the inhabitants against 
the other, diverts the minds of both 
from profitable occupation^, and dis- 
courages agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and all the arts of peace — 
everything which blesses or dignifies 
social life ? The tide of English wealth 
has been lately setting in strongly to- 
wards Ireland. The alarm excited by 
the Association acts at present as an 
obstacle to turn that tide, and to 
frighten from the Irish shores tho en- 
terprise, capital, and industry of Eng- 
land. Is it not, then, the duty of 
Parliament to endeavour to remove 
this obstacle, to restore things to tho 
course which nature and opportunity 
were opening, and to encourage and 
improve in Ireland the capacity to re- 
ceive that full measure of prosperity 
which will raise her, by slow degrees, 
to her proper rank in the scale of 
nations ? 

3 7. “ Tiie Catlioli c Association is too 
wise in its generation openly to assert 
its being the representative of tho Irish 
people. Had it done so, no new act 
of Parliament would have been required 
to authorise its immediate suppression. 
But though it has not as yet openly 
assumed that character, its acts betray 
that it considers itself as such, and it 
lias that character attributed to it by 
the entire Catholic body. The repeated 
statements made in this very debate, 
as to the Catholic Association being tho 
real representative of the people of Ire- 
land, prove the truth of this statement. 
Can there coexist in this kingdom, 
without imminent hazard to its peace, 
an assembly constituted as the Bouse 
of Commons is, and another assembly 
as completely bearing the representa- 
tive character, but elected by a differ- 
ent process, actuated by different in- 
terests, inflamed by different passions? 
Does not the very proposition that such 
is the character and such the attri- 
butes of the Catholic Association, even 
if not altogether true at the present 
time, warn us at least what the Asso- 
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ciation, if unchecked, will become ? 
And if the Catholic Association, in the 
full maturity of its strength, cannot co- 
exist with the House of Commons, shall 
we not check it in time, before it liss ac- 
quired that strength and maturity ?” 

88. On the other hand, it was con- 
toyded bjj Sir Henry Parnell, Mr 
Brougham, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh : “ It is the exclusion of the Ro- 
man Catholics from Parliament which 
is the sole cause of the existence of 
the Association ; and how can the 
House of Commons, after having in 
1821 solemnly recognised their right 
to a seat in this House, interfere, 
now to put down an Association, the 
object of which is to obtain that very 
act of justice ? Emancipate the Ca- 
tholics, and the' Association will at 
once die a natural death. Refuse that 
concession, and how can you persecute 
those who support it ? The proceed- 
ings of the Association have no real 
danger belonging to them ; there is no 
treason or insurrection connected with 
them, no obstruction to Government, 
no injury to life or property. Tim out- 
cry is wholly artificial, and kept up 
studiously by the party who wish to 
.stop that emancipation. Even if the 
Catholic Association had been the dan- 
gerous body which it is said to be, the 
character of its leaders, and especially 
of Mr O’Connell, who is a man of 
sense and talent, is a sufficient guar- 
antee against their being betrayed into 
dangerous excesses. It has already 
effected the union of the entire Catho- 
lic body ; it has directed public atten- 
tion to their numerous grievances ; it 
has called forth the talents of a large 
portion of the public press in their sup- 
port; and by inducing this very de- 
bate, it will go far to open the eyes of 
the English people to the injustice to- 
wards Ireland to which they have so 
long been a party. Why then inter- 
fere to suppress an Association, the 
sole design of which is to effect an ob- 
ject ^hich this House has solemnly 
approved, to terminate a great and cry- 
ing injustice, to bring about a great 
and healing act of justice ? 

39. “It is impossible to maintain, 
with any show even of reason, that the 


objects of the Association are illegal. 
The very fact of this bill being intro- 
duced proves that they arc not so ; if 
they were, the law is already strong 
enough to reach them. Disguise it as 
you will, the real object of the bill is, 
to put down the Association when it 
is doing nothing illegal, but when it 
has become an object of dread from the 
justice of its cause, and the realitj" of 
the grievances of which it complains. 
What are — not merely its ostensible, 
but — its real objects ? To procure and 
forward petitions to Parliament, to ob- 
tain redress for such ( Catholics assailed 
by Orange violence as are unable ti> 
procure it for themselves, to encourage 
and support a liberal and enlightened 
| press as well in Dublin as in London, 
and expose the calumnies by which 
the Catholic body are assailed, and 
demonstrate the justice of their cause, 
to procure cheap publications for the 
various schools in the country, and 
afford aid to 1 rish Catholics in England 
and America. Is there anything in 
these objects either dangerous, immor- 
al, or illegal ? If there is, where is the 
associat ion for the purposes of religion 
or benevolence that may not in the 
same manner, and on the same grounds, 
be made the object of legislative per- 
secution '! 

40. “ Excited as the public mind in 
Ireland now is, in consequence of the 
injustice of which that country has so 
long been tlic object, it is not ouly 
noways to be regretted, but highly to 
be desired, that the people should be 
brought under the control of leaders 
who may direct their energies to legal 
and beneficial objects. Deprived of 
such restraint, there is no saying to 
what excesses their indignation may 
lead. There aro now in Ireland be- 
tween seven and eight millions of 
people, who do not live for the most 
part in towns or villages as in England, 
but are spread in huts over the whole 
face of the country; exempt from all 
superintendence or control. This im- 
mense body of human beings lias been 
banded together for the last thirty 
years by a sense of common wrongs, 
and trained by hidden societies in all 
the practical courses of secret assassin 
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nation and open insurrection. The 
sympathy of grievance and religion 
i that is universal amongst them, forms 
a basis for carrying on with effect the 
most extensive schemes of popular 
organisation. If any fixed determina- 
tion to make a great popular effort 
should seize possession of their minds, 
in vain would the Catholic nobility, 
the Catholic lawyers, and even the 
Catholic clergy, exert their utmost 
endeavours to check them ; and uni- 
versal ruin and destruction must be 
the inevitable result of such popular 
efforts. These millions arc increasing 
at the rate of duplication in twenty- 
five or thirty years. Is it not plain, 
therefore, that it is not only expedi- 
ent, but has become a matter of abso- 
lute necessity, to break up the secret 
government which has so long directed 
the energies of the Irish people to vio- 
lence and outrage, and attach them, 
by equal rule and a reciprocity of ad- 
vantages, to the laws and the union of 
England ? And what is the object of 
the. Association but to avert these ter- 
rible disasters, and bring about, by 
open, fair, and legal means, this blessed 
consummation ? 

41. “A great change has taken 
place in the Catholic mind in Ireland. 
The more intelligent and educated 
among them have become accurately 
acquainted with the grievances under 
which they labour ; they know then- 
own numbers now by a regular census, 
and feel their own strength. It is 
chimerical to suppose that, with sueli 
a body, the object expected by putting 
down the Association will be obtained. 
As the Catholics, notwithstanding that, 
still continue to labour under griev- 
ances, they will be induced to take such 
steps to give vent to their feelings as 
will probably be an evasion of the new 
law. This is the first of a career of 
measures that inevitably will end in ge- 
neral confusion and rebellion. Ministers 
will then come down to the House with 
a new case of the violation of the con- 
stitution, and call for a Coercion Act. 
Such an act will lead to new acts of 
evasion and violence on tlio part of 
the Catholics, until, by new modes of 
Evading the law, and new laws to co- 


erce popular assemblies, the Catholics 
of Ireland will by degrees be trained 
to involve themselves in open insur- 
rection. The union of the two coun- 
tries, up to this moment, has existed 
only on paper ; there is no cordial 
national union. Ireland is still, in 
feeling and in fact, a country foreign 
to England. The people form a clear, 
notion of a distinct Irish and English 
nation ; and the moment the bill 
passes into a law, the people of Ireland 
will regard it as a belligerent act on the 
part of the English nation against the 
Irish nation, and it will thereafter be- 
come impossible, to negotiate a peace 
between the two countries.” 

42. The debate was continued through 
four nights, the Opposition, consisting 
both of the Whigs and Liberals as well 
as the friends of the Catholics, having 
put forth their whole strength on the 
occasion. The second reading, how- 
ever, was carried by a majority of 
155, the numbers being 278 to 123 ; 
and in tlie House of Lords the majo- 
rity was proportionately still greater, 
the numbers being 14t> to 44. But 
tliis decisive victory on the part of 
tlie Administration was far from ac- 
complishing the object which Govern- 
ment had in view. The Association 
immediately dissolved itself; but as 
quickly a new Association was formed, 
on such principles as effectually with- 
drew it from the operations of the Act. 
Christians of all denominations were 
invited to join it, in order to obtain 
redress of the numerous evils which 
afflicted the country : no oath was re- 
quired to he taken ; and it was express- 
ly declared, “that tlie new Catholic 
Association shall not assume, or in 
any manner exercise, the power of act-, 
ing for the purpose of obtaining re- 
dress of grievances in Church or State, 
or any alteration in the law of Church 
or State, or for the purpose of carrying 
on or assisting in the prosecution or 
defence of causes civil or criminal.” 
The objects of the new Association 
were declared to be, to promote peace, 
harmony, and tranquillity; to encour- 
age a liberal and enlightened system 
of education ; to ascertain the popula- 
tion of Ireland, and the comparative 
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number of persons of the different per- 
suasions ; to devise means of erecting 
suitable Catholic places of worship ; to 
encourage Irish agriculture and manu- 
factures ; and to publish refutations 
of the charges against the Catholics. 
These resolutions, which laid the foun- 
dation of the new Catholic Association, 
were received with vehement applause : 
but 'the speeches made on the occasion 
effectually belied their spirit, and gave 
a melancholy presage of what might be 
expected from its future proceedings. * 

43. These animated discussions con- 
cerning the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion were intended only as an intro- 
duction to the grand debate on Catholic 
Emancipation, for which, as the chc- 
val dc bataillc for the season, both 
parties were preparing their whole 
strength, and which led to a result 
highly favourable to the Catholic hopes. 
It was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons, on March 1st, by Sir Francis 
Burdett, who, in a masterly and elo- 
quent but yet temperate speech, moved 
for the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the grounds of complaint 
set forth in the Catholic petition which 
he presented. It was opposed by Mr 
Teel and Air Leslie Foster ; but the 
knowledge, which was universal, of 
the division in the Cabinet on the 
subject, paralysed the opponents of 
the motion, and Sir Francis’ motion 
was carried by a majority of 21, the 
numbers being 248 to 227. This ma- 
jority, the largest which had been ob- 
tained on the subject, was received 
with vehement cheering in the House 
of Commons, and justly regarded by 
all the friends of the Catholics through- 
out the country as prophetic of the 
future and not far distant triumph of 
their cause. 

* Mr O’Gommn, the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, said, “ His Majesty's Ministers are 
not lying on a bed of roses. Independent of 
their internal dissensions, which I hope God 
Almighty will increase, their finances are in 
a ticklish condition. England is beginning 
to get uneasy, and a cloud appears to be 
gathering in the north, which might burst, 
there was no saying how soon, for Russia has 
1,800,000 men in arms. All these prospects 
are sufficient to inspire Irishmen with hope.” 
—Speech o/ O’Gorman, 18th July 1825; Ann. 
2leg. t 1825, p. 45. 


44. If tliis division in the Commons, 
however* proved the progress which 
the Roman Catholic claims had made 
in the opinions of the popular branch 
of the Legislature, the fate of the ques- 
tion in the Peers was not less ominous 
of the difficulties with which it was 
beset among the aristocratic. The 

S ' 'on came on in the House of 
in April ; and as it had been 
carried by so largo a majority in the 
Commons, the attention of both par- 
ties in the country was fixed with the 
most intense anxiety oil the division 
in the Peers. They were long kept in 
suspense, as the presenting of various 
petitions on the subject gave rise, as 
usual on such occasions, to several 
desultory debates before the question 
itself came oil. It was brought to a 
decision, however, on 17th May, when 
the measure was thrown out by a ma- 
jority of 65, the numbers being 178 to 
113. 

45. On occasion of one of these peti- 
tions being presented, the Duke of 
York made, in a bold and manly tone, 
the following declaration, which had 
an important influence on the ultimate 
fate of the bill: “ Eiglit-and-twenty 
years have elapsed since this question 
was First agitated, under the most awful 
circumstances, while this country was 
engaged in a most arduous and expen- 
sive, though just and necessary war : 
the agitation of it had been the cause 
of a most serious and alarming illness 
to an illustrious personage now lio more, 
whose exalted character and virtues, 
and parental affection for liis people, 
would render his memory ever dear to 
his country ; and it produced also the. 
temporary retirement from liis late 
Majesty’s councils of one of the most 
able, enlightened, and honest states- 
men of whom this country could boast. 
Upon this question we are now called 
upon to decide ; and from the first mo- 
ment of its agitation to the present, 1 
have not for one instant hesitated or 
felt a doubt as to the propriety of tho 
line of conduct to he adopted in regard 
to it. 

46. “A great change of language 
and sentiment has taken place, since 
the subject was first introduced, among) 
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the advocates for Catholic emancipa- 
tion. At first, the most zealous of 
them had endeavoured to impress upon 
the minds of the people that Catholic 
emancipation ought not to be granted 
■without establishing strong and effec- 
tual barriers against any encroachment 
on the Protestant ascendancy. But 
how changed was now their language ! 
Your Lordships arc called upon to sur- 
render every principle of the constitu- 
tion, and to deliver us up, bound hand 
and foot, to the mercy and generosity 
of the Roman Catholics, without any 
assurance even that they would be satis- 
fied with such fearful concessions. The 
King is bound by his coronation oath 
to maintain tho laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Pro- 
testant reformed religion, established 
by law. Ours is a Protestant King, 
who knows no mental reservation, anil 
whose situation is different from that 
of any other person in the country. L 
myself, and every other individual in 
the country, can be released from my 
oath by act of Parliament, but the 
King cannot. The oath is a solemn 
obligation by the person who took it, 
from which no act of his own could re- 
lease him ; and the King is the third 
estate in the realm, without whose 
voluntary consent no act of the Lcgis- 
ture can be valid. 

47. “If I have expressed myself 
warmly, especially in the latter part 
of what I have said, I must appeal to 
your Lordships’ generosity. I feel the 
subject most forcibly; and it affects 
me the more deeply, -when I recollect 
that to its agitation must be ascribed 
that severe illness and ten years of 
misery which at last clouded the exist- 
ence of my beloved father. I shall 
therefore conclude with assuring your 
Lordships that I have uttered my 
honest and conscientious sentiments, 
founded upon principles L have im- 
bibed from my earliest youth, to the 
justice of which I have subscribed after 
careful consideration in maturer years ; 
and these are the principles to which I 
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will adhere, and which I will maintain, 
and that up to the latest moment of 
my existence, whatever might be my 
situation of life, so help me God.” 

48. Immense was the impression 
which this hold and manly declara- 
tion, coming from the next heir to tho 
throne, and a prince whose sincere and 
intrepid character left no room for 
doubt but that he would act up to his 
opinions, produced over the country. 
Mr Brougham, to neutralise its effects, 
the next evening, in the House of 
Commons, commenced a violent in- 
vective against the Duke of York, say- 
ing that “the words he was reported 
to have uttered, hut which must have 
been false, would, if true, have given 
him alarm, not only for good govern- 
ment, but the constitution of the coun- 
try, and the stability of the monarchy 
as by law established and settled by 
the Revolution of 1688. No man living 
could believe that a prince of that 
house which sat on the throne by vir- 
tue of tho Revolution of 1688, could 
promulgate to the world that, happen 
what would, when he came to another 
situation, he would act in a particular 
way. No monarch who ever sat upon 
the English throne had ever been pre- 
pared for such resistance to his people 
on behalf of the Catholics, as was now 
not only meditated, hut openly avowed 
against them. No tiling could save the 
empire from a convulsion but such a 
large increase in the majority on the 
Catholic question as might render sncli 
imprudent conduct as was openly an- 
nounced impossible. A little while, 
and it would be too late ; a brief time, 
and the opportunity now in their hands 
would he lost for ever.”' But these 
statements on either part led to no de- 
cisive result. Each side was only ren- 
dered the more confirmed in its own 
opinions ; and the Catholic question 
was thereby rendered an ulcerated sore 
in the empire, which affected all the 
adjoining parts so seriously, that it 
became evident it could not be cut out 
without endangering the whole body. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

. BRITISH EMPIRE FROM THE MONETARY CRISIS OF DECEMBER 1825 TO THE 
EMANCIPATION OF TIIE CATHOLICS IN MARCH 1829. i 


1. The year 1826 opened with such 
universal consternation and depression 
in all classes, from the effect of the ter- 
rible monetary crisis at the end of the 
preceding year, that the consideration 
of it exclusively engrossed the public 
mind, and scarcely any other topic oc- 
cupied the attention of Parliament in 
the next session. All classes were suf- 
fering alike. The hanks, struck with 
terror from the numerous failures which 
3iad taken place, could hardly he pre- 
vailed on, on any terms, or any secu- 
rity, to make advances to their cus- 
tomers ; the merchants, dreading the 
continued fall in the price of commo- 
dities, declined entering into specula- 
tions ; the manufacturers, finding their 
usual orders awanting, or seriously di- 
minished, contracted their operations ; 
the workmen, thrown out of employ- 
ment, became desperate, and vented 
their despair upon the machinery, 
which they imagined was the cause of 
all their suffering. The immense issue 
of paper without any gold to support 
it — to the extent of £8,000,000 in 
three weeks — in the end of December, 
had indeed arrested the panic, hut it 
had not restored confidence ; and Go- 
vernment, by refusing to issue Ex- 
chequer bills, a relief wnich had always 
been afforded on simile occasions in 
time past, effectually prevented for 
long tlie restoration of credit, or the 
■extension of any relief to the indus- 
trious and suffering portion of the 
community. 

2. The general distress, as usual in 
such cases, led to serious acts of riot 
and disturbance in several of the man- 
ufacturing districts. On all sides the 
most appalling proofs of wretchedness 
were afforded, and in some quarters 


alarming disorders took place. Tho 
recent improvements in machinery 
were regarded by the working classes 
as the main cause of the general suf- 
fering ; and in Lancashire the indig- 
nation of tho operatives against what 
they deemed an invasion of their birth- 
right, broke out in various and most 
melancholy acts, of outrage. It was a 
woeful spectacle to see the streets of 
Manchester, and the chief towns in its 
vicinity, filled with vast crowds, some- 
times ten thousand in number, whoso 
wan visages and lean figures hut too 
clearly told tho tale of their sufferings, 
snatching their food from bakers’ shops, 
breaking into factories and destroying 
power-loom mills, and throwing stones 
at the military at the hazard of being 
shot, rather than relinquishing an ob- 
ject on the attainment of which they 
sincerely believed their very existenco 
depended. Serious riots took place ill 
Carlisle, in the course of which a wo- 
man aiid child w ere shot dead ; and in 
Norwich, where twelve thousand, wea- 
vers w r ere employed, an alarming dis- 
turbance, attended with great violence, 
ensued. In all the iron districts, 
strikes to arrest the fall of wages took 
place ; and in Dublin and Glasgow 
immense crowds of operatives paraded 
the streets entreating relief, which w*aa 
in some degree afforded by munificent 
subscriptions opened by the wealthy 
classes, and which, being judiciously 
laid out in the purchase of the fabrics 
of these poor people, instead of merely 
giving them money, relieved distress 
to triple the amount which it other- 
wise could have done. 

3. The universal suffering attracted, 
as. well it might, the anxious attention 
of Government, although, unfortunatj- 
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ly, they were so blind to the real causes 
of the calamity that they brought 
forward measures intended to avert, 
which in reality had only the effect of 
perpetuating it. In the King’s speech 
the all-absorbing theme was thus al- 
luded to : “His Majesty deeply la- 
ments the injurious effects which the 
late pecuniary crisis must have entailed 
upon many branches of the commerce 
and manufactures of the United King- 
dom. Rut his Majesty confidently be- 
lieves that the temporary check which 
commerce and manufactures may at 
this moment experience, will, under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, 
neither impair the great sources of our 
wealth, nor impede the growth of na- 
tional prosperity.” Yet, while the 
attention of all classes was riveted on 
this all-important subject, the only 
measure of relief which was afforded 
consisted ill a hill which allowed the 
bonded corn in the ports, estimated at 
300,000 quarters, to be sold in the 
country without paying the duty im- 
posed by the Corn Law, which, after 
encountering considerable opposition 
from the landed interest, passed both 
Houses, but alforded scarcely any re- 
lief to tlie country. What was wanted 
was not food, but money to buy food. 

4. What Government should have 
done at this juncture was then dis- 
tinctly pointed out by some of the 
ablest and most experienced men in 
Parliament, though unhappily without 
any effect. The tumble crisis which the 
country had just gone through was ob- 
viously owing to something wrong in 
the currency ; but a great difference of 
opinion prevailed as to what that error 
was. Tlie partisans of Administra- 
tion, and the whole Whig party, were 
unanimous in holding that the mischief 
had all originated in the extravagant 
speculation of the two hist years, 
which had been unduly fostered by the 
perilous and excessive issue of bank- 
notes by the country bankers, great 
part of whom liad no sufficient capital 
to support them ; and the only remedy 
they could devise was to suppress small 
notes altogether, and render the cur- 
rency not only in all its parts depend - 
cyt on the retention of gold and silver, 


but below £5 to consist entirely of it. 
The friends of the country bankers, on 
the other hand, maintained that no- 
thing could be imagined so perilous, 
as at this time, when the country had 
so recently come through a severe mon- 
etary crisis, to tamper with the cur- 
rency, and, in endeavouring to put it 
on a more stable footing, in a great 
measure to extinguish it altogether. 
Tlie debates are of the highest interest, 
for they relate to one of the most mo- 
mentous and decisive changes recorded 
in English history, and which was at- 
tended. with the most important re- 
sults. And they are extremely curious 
and instructive, as affording an example 
of the ease with which a powerful party 
can succeed in deluding the public 
mind, and conducting a nation, amidst 
universal applause, to the very mea- 
sures most destructive to its prosperity, 
and in the end hazardous to its insti- 
tutions. 

5. Oil the part of Government it was 
argued by Lord Liverpool, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr Huskis- 
sou, and Mr Canning: “ The monetary 
crisis which this country has recently 
undergone is evidently owing to the 
mad speculation of the last two years ; 
and that speculation has been mainly 
fostered by the vast increase in the is- 
sues of country bankers’ notes which 
took place during that period of delu- 
sive prosperity. In 1822, before the 
mania of speculation began, the stamps 
issued for country bank-notes were 
about £4,200,000 annually; ill 1824, 
when the mania set in, they rose to 
£6,000,000 ; and in 1825, when the 
mania was at its height, they amount- 
ed to no less than £8,000,000 annually. 
This was the qniount of stamps annu- 
ally issued for new notes : the amount 
actually in circulation was in general 
about 50 per cent more at each period, 
and in 1825 amounted to £14,000,000. 
Tlie notes of the Bank of England had 
also increased during the some period, 
hut in a much less degree : the increase 
in that quarter was only £8,000,000 — 
from £19, 000, 000, in round numbers, 
to £22,000,000. The great increase in 
the currency, therefore, has been in 
the country bankers* notes ; and they 
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arc chargeable with all the disasters 
which have ensued. The only way to 
prevent a repetition of the evil is to lay 
the axe to the root of the cause from 
which it sprang. 

6. “ Such a measure is no innova- 
tion ; on the contrary, it is the oppo- 
site system which is an innovation. 
In 1775 an Act passed prohibiting the 
issuo of bank-notes for a limited time ; 
and in 1777 another passed, which 
permanently prohibited the issuing of 
notes under £5. This continued to be 
the law until 1797, when, amidst the 
necessities of the French war, the sus- 
pension of cash payments took place 
until two years after a general peace, 
and it became necessary to legalise and 
re-issue small notes, as the gold had all 
been withdrawn. This suspension was 
not founded on any belief that the 
sinall-notc system was at all connect- 
ed with the prosperity of agriculture, 
commerce, or manufactures ; on the 
contrary, all parties were agreed that 
they should be withdrawn as soon as 
possible, and no one contemplated their 
continued circulation after the Rank 
should have resumed cash payments. 
And yet during the whole of this pe- 
riod, from 1777, manufactures and com- 
merce had flourished notwithstanding 
the absence of the small notes. 

7. “The alarm felt on this subject, 
if founded in reason at all, must be 
grounded on the idea that the circula- 
tion will be diminished by the whole 
amount of the notes withdrawn ; and 
doubtless, if that were to be the case, 
a very serious check to industry ami 
the operations of commerce might be 
anticipated. But nothing is clearer 
than that no such danger is to be ap- 
prehended. During the three years 
ending with 1822, twenty -five mil- 
lions of gold sovereigns had been coin- 
ed, and of these £7,200,000 were shown 
by the returns to have been exported, 
and perhaps £10,000,000 in all had left 
the country. Of these, £1,000,000 had 
returned in the close of last year ; so 
that the gold circulation might fairly 
be taken at £16,000,000. The country 
bankers* circulation, as measured by 
the stamps issued in 1825, had been 
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£6, 000, 000 in that year; and sup- 
posing double that number to be tho 
amount of notes actually in circulation, 
the amount will be only £12,000,000 
— considerably within the gold which 
has been coined during the three years 
succeeding 1819. The present amount 
of country bank-notes in circulation 
does not probably exceed £4,000,000 ; 
while the bank-notes of the Bank of 
England, in the end of 1825, had risen 
to £25,000,000. It is chimerical, there- 
fore, to apprehend any undue contrac- 
tion of the currency from the suppres- 
sion of small notes; it is only exchanging 
a perilous and unstable for a firm and 
secure circulation. 

8. “There are two ways of effecting 
this withdrawal ; and the only question 
really for consideration is, which of the 
two is safest, and likely to occasion least 
inconvenience to the community. The 
one is, by enacting that no more small 
notes should be stamped after a certain 
future period ; the other, to allow those 
already in circulation to run a certain 
course till a fixed period, and prohibit- 
ing .any new ones to be created. Gov- 
ernment, after mature deliberation, 
have determined upon the last of these 
methods. No new notes are to be 
henceforth allowed tobe stamped; those 
already in circulation are to be allowed 
to circulate for three years, but no 
longer. In consequence of certain dif- 
ferences between the banking systems 
of Ireland and Scotland, particularly 
the latter, it is not proposed, in the 
mean time, to extend the Act to either 
of these countries ; though it is diffi- 
cult to see any good reason, on prin- 
ciple, on which such a difference is to> 
be long continued. 

9. “By cautiously and gradually, 
in this manner, withdrawing the small 
notes from circulation, one inestimable 
blessing will be attained — the poor will 
in a great measure be saved from tho 
pressure and ruin consequent on a 
monetary crisis. Who are the persons 
among whom, in the first place, these 
small notes circulate ? The poorer 
classes of the community — those to 
whom the possession of a one-pound 
note is comparative riches. And when, 

T 
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from the scanty earnings of hard labour 
and persevering economy, they have 
amassed three or four pounds, how can 
they now lay it by but in that kind of 
money ? We have been told, and told 
truly, that in many districts these notes 
constitute the whole circulating medi- 
um. In what, therefore, must the poor 
man put his trust but in that paper ; 
and if it fails him, what becomes of his 
savings ? The necessary consequence 
•of such a state of things is, that when 
an alarm begins, when he hears of 
failures, the poor man rushes forward 
to the bank to get his notes exchanged 
for specie, and the bank, overwhelmed 
with demands, is obliged to stop pay- 
ment. He follows the torrent, lie in- 
creases the difficulty, he adds to the 
distrust ; and to the universality of 
these feelings may be traced a great 
portion of the late disastrous events. 
It is evident, therefore, that the power 
of issuing the.se notes is the chief source 
at once of the insecurity of country 
bankers, and of the widespread misery 
which their failure occasions among 
the poor. The resumption of cash pay- 
ments in 1819 was unanimously agreed 
to by the Legislature ; but the work 
was incompletely done, as long as small 
notes were allowed to remain in circu- 
lation. Now is the time to carry it 
fully out, and avoid all the dangers wo 
have encountered, by establishing the 
currency upon a safe and lasting foun- 
dation. 

10. “Till small notes are sup- 
pressed, this most desirable result 
never can take place. Experience has 
proved that, however plausible the 
theory that notes and specie may be 
mutually exchangeable, in practice it 
■cannot exist. The one inevitably de- 
stroys the other. People all prefer 
notes to coin ; for what reason it is dif- 
ficult to say, but the fact undoubtedly 
is so. If crown notes and half-crown 
notes were issued, crowns and half, 
•crowns would disappear ; and if one- 
pound notes are to be allowed to con- 
tinue to circulate, sovereigns will 
.speedily become a rarity. There never 
was a gold circulation in general use 
in the country, except in Lancashire, 
jtvliere no country notes existed ; and 


when, in 1822 aiul 1823, the Bank of 
England was most anxious to supply 
the country with gold, the sovereigns 
sent down by one coach returned by 
another. Great sacrifices have already 
been made to effect the introduction of 
even a partial metallic currency in the 
country, and these sacrifices have been 
made in vain. A large supply of gold 
had been obtained at a great expense, 
and it was got only that we might seo 
it depart, and be compelled to purchase 
it again at a double expense. The cur- 
rency of the country can never be 
placed on a solid basis unless country 
banks are prohibited from issuing 
notes, except such as are of a consid- 
erably higher denomination than the 
current coin, so as to save it entirely 
from the competition of the paper cur- 
rency. 

11. “ The principle of .the measure, 
therefore, can be resisted only by those 
who maintain that the pecuniary in- 
terests will be best secured by pro- 
scribing a metallic currency. Its 
necessary effect will be to give solidity 
to the. banks themselves, by compel- 
ling them to maintain a portion of 
their circulation in gold instead of 
worthless paper, and thus avoid thoso 
ruinous runs which have proved fatal 
to so many of the most respectable 
establishments. It will prevent the 
widespread misery which such failures 
now induce, for the savings of the 
working classes will be laid bv in spe- 
cie ; and as it will form the chief 
medium of circulation, the greatest 
panic cannot produce a run. Let 
the Bank of England retain in its 
coders as much gold as may be neces- 
sary for the ordinary circulation of tlio 
country, for the exigencies of Govern- 
ment, and to enable it to adjust an un- 
favourable state of foreign exchanges. 
Let every country bank be governed 
by the same rules, and compelled to 
keep an amount of gold proportioned 
to its operations ; and this will not 
only give them security, but occasion 
a sensitiveness to occurrences likely to 
cause a pressure on the country banks, 
which will tend to the security of 
the whole kingdom. The issues will 
be kept within due bounds, and the 
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gold will bo kept within the king- 
dom.” 

12. On the other hand, it was argued 
by Mr Baring, Mr Heygate, and Mr 
Gurney, all great mercantile men — 
“The proposed measure is alike ina- 
dequate to meet the evils complained 
of, and ill suited to the present state 
of the country. What is the cause of 
the embarrassment now so generally 
felt by all classes ? Is it not the sud- 
den contraction of the currency, and 
consequent destruction of credit at the 
close of last year ? And what remedy 
does Government propose for tins evil? 
To contract it still more. Taking the 
currency at £20,000,000, and the 
chasm produced by the recent failures 
in it at £3,600,000 the proposed mea- 
sure will produce a further chasm to 
the extent of £7,000,000, with which 
it will bo impossible to carry on the 
commerce of the country. The post- 
ponement of the suppression of small 
notes for three years is no alleviation, 
but rather an aggravation of the evil, 
for it is the nature of the human mind 
to exaggerate impending evils : no- 
thing is so bad in reality as it appears 
in prospect. The country bankers, 
having the suppression of small notes 
hanging over their heads, must, as a 
matter of necessity, contract tlieir 
issues, and this can only be done by 
refusing accommodation to their cus- 
tomers, and calling up such advances as 
they have already made. This will of 
necessity stop industry in numberless 
channels. This stoppage is what is 
now going on, and the proposed mea- 
sure will seriously tend to aggravate 
it. The extent to which this evil is 
.spreading no man living can estimate, 
and it will probably lead to consequences 
which none can contemplate without 
horror. How is the gap which is to 
be made in the circulation to bo filled 
up ? and if it is not supplied, how is 
the industry of the country to be sup- 
ported ? As a measure of present re- 
lief,. the proposed measure is unwise 
and inappropriate; as a measure of 
prospective security, it will be nuga- 
tory. 

13. ** The country bankers, of whose 
improvidence and mad speculation so 


much is said, are in truth the only 
persons who have not speculated, and 
who have exerted all their influence to 
arrest the dangerous spirit among their 
customers. A prudent regard for their 
own safety forced this course of con- 
duct upon them. Where did the ex- 
travagant speculation which has been 
attended with such ruinous conse- 
quences originate ? In Manchester and 
Liverpool, a district in which, as well 
as all Lancashire, no small notes at all 
were in circulation. Where did it next 
spread, and assume its most dangerous 
aspect ? In the Stock Exchange of 
London, a city in which, and for sixty- 
five miles around, no bankers’ notes 
can be issued. . In 1 720, the only year 
in which wild speculations at all simi- 
lar to those of the Inst year prevailed, 
there were no country banks or bank- 
ers’ notes ; and in 1797, when the run 
took place upon the banks which ren- 
dered the suspension of cash payments 
a matter of necessity, there were not 
only no country small notes, but no 
Bank of England small notes in cir- 
culation. It was the failure of tlio 
seven great bankers in London, in 
whose hands the bills of more than a 
hundred country hankers had been 
placed, which occasioned the greater 
part of the country failures ; and had 
it not been for the solidity of tlio 
country bankers, the catastrophe would 
have been far greater than it actually 
was. So far from the country hankers 
having begun the mischief, and their 
notes having been the means of spread- 
ing it, it was the merchants and capi- 
talists of Liverpool, Manchester, and 
London, without small notes, who be- 
gan it, and the small notes of the coun- 
try bankers were only brought in at 
the close of the day to arrest its devas- 
tation. 

14. “ The embarrassments which 
have been experienced are always 
ascribed to over-trading; but there is 
a great deal of injustice in this impu- 
tation. By far the greater part of it 
is to be ascribed to the fluctuations in. 
the currency, which no prudence on 
the part of the mercantile classes could 
avert, and no wisdom foresee. In 1828 
and 1824, the Bank had accumulate^ 
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a very great treasure, amounting at 
one time to £14,000,000, in tlicir cof- 
fers ; and their circulation was propor- 
tionally extended, which, as a matter 
of course, led to a proportionate in- 
crease of the country bankers’ issues, 
which always increase with those of 
the Bank of England. In consequence 
of the cpiantity of money thus thrown 
into the market, interest fell to 4 and 
3$ per cent ; and of course, as it could 
be got on such easy terms, speculations 
of all sorts were proportionally ex- 
tended. This ere long led to a run, 
as such a state of things must always 
in the end do, on the Bank for gold to 
carry on the immense undertakings 
thus set on foot, great- part of which 
were in distant countries, and could 
be conducted with nothing else ; and 
then the Bank, in its own defence, was 
compelled suddenly and violently to 
contract its issues. The banks wore 
compelled to do so, for the first duty 
of the directors is to look after their 
own interests ; blit still the conse- 
quences were the same. The London 
bankers, hard pressed themselves, call- 
ed upon their correspondents in the 
country, who again called upon their 
customers, and soon every creditor 
came to take his debtor by the throat. 
Then came the panic, which in such 
circumstances was inevitable, and the 
Bank was too much fettered by its en- 
gagements with and advances to Gov- 
ernment to be able to aiford the public 
any relief. That is the simplo account 
of the whole catastrophe, and what had 
the country bankers to do with induc- 
ing it ? So far from their having had 
any share in bringing it about, they 
were its first victims ; and the real 
cause is to be found in the monetary 
operations of the metropolis, where 
their notes did not circulate, and with 
which they had no concern whatever. 

15. “ The distress which the crisis 
produced, and which was much more 
serious than Government seemed to be 
aware, will be increased rather than 
diminished by the proposed change. 
The very exertions of tlie country 
bankers to prepare, for the intended 
change have already most fearfully 
sngmented the general distress. They 


were indeed preparing ; but they were 
preparing by screwing, almost to de- 
struction, every farmer, manufacturer, 
or other customer in the country, from 
whom they could get their money. 
Was this the way to relieve a country 
already suffering under a shortening of 
credit and a want of money ? Unless 
Parliament allowed them more time 
to meet the new order of things, utter 
ruin to all the small shopkeepers, man- 
ufacturers, and farmers in the country 
must ensue. The question is not, what 
is theoretically best, but what, in the 
circumstances, is most expedient? — 
and tlic general distress which per- 
vades the country districts is the first 
thing to which, in discussing questions 
of this nature, Parliament is bound to 
attend. The present measure can be 
productive of nothing hut evil. What 
is really required, and would relievo 
the distress, is to establish joint-stock 
banks on such principles as to induce 
persons of capital to enter into them, 
to introduce silver as a standard of 
currency as well as gold, and to re- 
lieve the Bank of England from those 
incumbrances connected with Govern- 
ment which at present render it im- 
possible for it to come forward on a 
crisis to relieve the public distress.” 

16. Ministers earned their measure 
by an overwhelming majority, Mr Bar- 
ing’s amendment, that “it is not ex- 
pedient, in the present disturbed state 
of public and private credit, to enter 
upon the consideration of the banking 
system of the country,” having been 
lost by a majority of 193, the numbers 
being 232 to 39. In the House of 
Lords the preponderance was equally 
great, the numbers being so decisive- 
that the matter was not pressed to a 
division. The prohibition to issue £2 
and £1 notes was at the same time ex- 
tended to the Bank of England, by a 
majority of 66 to 7 — in the face of a 
protest by Mr Gurney, that *■ if Gov- 
ernment destroyed all the country 
bankers’ notes, and at the same time 
stopped the issue of small notes by the 
Bank of England, they would leave the 
country in a state of destitution of which 
theycouldform no adequate conception** 
This observation produced no sort of 
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impression, and it passed into a law trivial as the suppression of small 
that stamps for £2 and £1 notes should notes, and the substitution of sove- 
no longer be issued either to the Bank reigns in their room, it is only ncces- 
of England or country banks, and that, sary to reflect on the universal influ- 
at the expiration of three years from ence which, in an industrious and 
March 1826 — that is, in March 1829 — highly-civilised community such as 
their circulation should be prohibited that of Great Britain, the price of 
altogether in England. commodities— that is, the remunera- 

17. Mr Canning said, upon this tion earned by industry — has on the 

question being brought to a vote, that wellbeing, and through it on the 
“ he hoped the decision of it would be feelings, opinions, and desires of all 
regarded as decisive of the principle, classes, and then on the immediate 
and determine it for ever. It did and decisive effect which the expan- 
se: and it may be added that, as put- sion or contraction of the currency 
ting the iiuishing hand to the currency has on these prices and that remune- 
system of 1819, it in a great measure ration. It is a mistake to suppose 
determined also the fate of the that political discontent, or an earnest 
British Empire. Thenceforward a desire, for change, either social or reli- 
series of causes and eifects set in, gious, is ever excited among the people 
which no human power was after- of this country by more fickleness of 
wards able to arrest ; and which, in disposition or the arts of demagogues, 
their ultimate effects, changed tins gov- how skilful in their vocation soever 
erning party in the British Islands, they may be. That is sometimes the 
induced Catholic emancipation, and case among a people ardent and cliange- 
an entire alteration of our ccclesiasti- able, like the French, who have been 
cal policy, overturned the ancient con- long excited by the changes of revolu- 
stitution of the empire, and establish- tion, and among whom large parties 
cd a new one, resting on an entirely have come to look for advancement by 
different basis, and directed by entire- its success. But in a peaceable indus- 
ly different men, in its stead. It had trious community like that of Great 
a material influence in bringing about Britain, intent on individual well- 
Negro Emancipation, the Repeal of the being and social amelioration, it is in 
Corn and Navigation Laws, Free Trade, general suffering that the foundation 
and the entire alteration which fol- must be laid for the general desire for 
lowed in our foreign alliances, and political change. Demagogues, when 
policy, and system of government, the feeling is once excited by this 
domestic, foreign, and colonial. The means, often inflame it, and deter- 
Act of 1826, justly regarded as the mine the direction which it is to take, 
complement of that of 1819 in regard but they cannot call the passion into 
to monetary measures, and which ren- being. All the popularity of the cry 
dered our entire circulation and mer- for cheap bread, and all the talents 
cantile credit dependent on the retell- of Mr Cobdcn, would have failed in 
tion of gold, the very thing which the bringing about the repeal of the Coni 
daily -extending operations of com- Laws, had not five bad seasons in suc- 
merce rendered it impossible at all cession brought the reality and evils of 
times to retain, is to be regarded as dear bread home to every family ; and 
the turning-point in our whole history, all attempts to pacify Ireland while 
domestic, social, andforeign ; and with- the prices of agricultural produce were 
out a steady observation of it, and ap- unremunerating, were as fruitless as 
preciation of its effects, all attempts to all attempts to disturb it have been 
explain, or even understand, the subse- §ince the great emigration, and the 
quent changes which occurred in the opening of the huge banks of issue, by 
British empire will be nugatory. Providence, in California and Australia, 

18. To understand how this came have secured an adequate return for 
to pass, and how such mighty effects rural labour in the Emerald Isle. 4 
flowed from a change at first sight so 19. To be convinced of the decisiyo 
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effect which the destruction of small j 
notes, and entire founding of the cur- 
rency on gold, has had on the future 
destinies of Great Britain, we have only 
to cast our eyes on the table below, 
which shows the immediate effect of 
these changes on the prices of commo- 
dities, and the speedy result of their de- 
cline or rise in inducing or preventing 
political change. Three years of suffer- 
ing and general misery followed the 
resumption of cash payments by the 
bill of 1819, and the determination of 
suppressing small notes in 1823, then 
announced. This absolutely forced 
Government to alter the law, and pro- 
long small notes for ten years longer ; 
and three years’ unbounded prosperity, 
good prices, and general contentment 
followed the change. The unfortunate 
dependence of our currency on gold by 
the bill of 1819, coupled with the en- 
tire abstraction of that gold to carry 
on our South American speculations, 
brought on the terrible monetary crisis 
of 1825 ; and it was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the stoppage of the issue of 
stamps for small notes, and their an- 
nounced suppression in three years. 


j Three years of low prices and misery 
followed, which, driving to desperation 
an agricultural country in which they 
operated most powerfully, produced 
such an outcry as forced Catholic eman- 
cipation on a reluctant Government. 
The entire suppression of small notes 
took effect in 1829, and three years of 
still lower prices and increased misery 
followed, which induced general dis- 
content and political agitation, and 
ended in the Reform Bill, the passing 
of which was a virtual revolution, and 
occasioned a total change in our entire 
policy, foreign and domestic. So close 
and invariable is this connection, and 
so uniformly do tlic same effects follow 
from tlic same causes, that we have 
only to look at the state of the money 
market in London, tlic rate of discount 
fixed by the Bank of England, and tlio 
number of notes in circulation, for any 
considerable time during the last half- 
century, to be able to predict with 
unerring certainty the tone of general 
feeling, the amount of general suffer- 
ing or happiness,* and the degree of 
political change, which is immediately 
to follow. * 


* Amount of Paper in circulation, the Exports, Imports, Revenue, Price of 
Wheat and Cotton, with the great Political Changes in Great Britain 
in every Year from ISIS to 1832, both inclusive. 


I 

Bank of 
England 
Notes. 

Slst August. 

Country 

Banks. 

Total. 

Com. Pa- I 

P‘- r <»i»- port* 

Import* 

Official 

Value. 

Revenue. 

Average 
price ol 
Wheat 

quarter. 

Price of 
Cotton 
por lb. 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

' 

1826 
1827 
1828 
Cat 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1 

£ 

26,202,150 

25,252,690 

24,299,340 

20,295,300 

17,464,790 

19,231,240 

20,132,120 

19,398,840 

21,563,560 
22,747,600 
121,357,510 
holic ema 
19,547,380 
21,464,700 
18,538,630 
18,320,000 

£ 

20,507,000 

15,701,328 

10,576,245 

8,256,180 

8,416,830 

Small 

9,920,074 

12,831,332 

14,930,168 

Small 

8,656,101 

9.8S5,300 

10,121,476 

ncipation 

8,130,327 

7,841,896 

7,914,216 

8*221,895 

£ 

46,709,150 
Bank Res 
40,954,018 
34,875,585 
28,551,480 
25,881,620 
notes prol 
29,151,314 
32,963,452 
34,329,008 
notes limi 
30,219,661 
32,632,900 
31,478,986 
passed Ap 
27,677,697 
29,306,096 
26,452,846 
26,541,895 
Reform ! 

i 

£ £ 
5.113.74S 46,603,249 
triction Act passe 
6,321,402 35,208,321 
4,672,123 36,424,652 
2.772,587 80,659,630 
3,622,15130,968,964 
ongedfori 10 years, 
5,624,093 35,458,048 
6,255,343 3S, 396,300 
7,091,464 38,877,388 
ted to 3 years, Pe 
7,369,749 31,536,723 
3,389,725 37,181,335 
3,322,754 36,812,756 
ril 13, 18 27. --Small 
4,589,370 35,842,623 
3,654,074 38,271,597 
5.848,478 37,164,372 
3.247,109 36,450,594 
Bill passed July 18 

£ 

36,885,182 

d July 7, 

30,776,810 

32,438,650 

30,792, 700 

30,500,094 

July 7, 18 

35,798,707 

37,552,935 

44,137,482 

bnmry 26, 

37,686,113 

44,887,774 

45,028,805 

notes exti 

43,981,317 

46,245,241 

49,713,889 

44,586,741 

32. 

£ 

53,747,795 

1819. 

52,648,847 

54,282,958 

55,834,192 

55,663,050 

22. 

57, *672,999 
59,362,403 
57,273,869 
1826. 

54,894,989 
154,932,518' 
55,187,142: 
nguished, i 
50,786,682 
50,056,616! 
46,424,440! 
46,988,755 

8. (1 
83 8 

72 3 

65 10 
54 5 
43 3 

51 9 
62 0 

66 6 

56 11 
56 9 
60 5 
Feb. 2 
66 8 
64 3 
60 4 
58 8 

s. d. 

2 0 

1 11 

1 5 

1 1 

1 0 

0 10 

1 0 

1 0J 

1 0 

0 101 
o 83 

6,1829. 

0 9| 
0 9 

—Porter, third edition, pp. 356, 470, 14S; Tooke On Prices, vol. ii. pp. 382, 383, 401; Mar- 
apA L’a Parliamentary Tables, p. 55. 
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20. The persons who debated the case 
of the suppression of small notes in 
1826, able and well-informed as they 
were on both sides, took a very partial 
view of this great question ; and sub- 
sequent and dear-bought experience 
has enabled us to discover wherein their 
error consisted. They argued it on the 
one side as if the sole point for con- 
sideration was, how the currency could 
be rendered secure, and the holders of 
it be saved from those terrible failures 
which had recently spread such uni- 
versal consternation ; on the other, as 
if the chief danger to be apprehended 
was the shortening or cutting off of 
credit to persons engaged in commerce 
or agriculture, and the suspension of 
industry which might ensue in con- 
sequence. What was alleged on both 
sides was in reality the truth, but on 
neitli er was it th e wliol e truth. N either 
party seemed to be aware of other effects 
resulting from the measure under dis- 
cussion, which subsequent experience 
lias nevertheless completely brought to 
light, and which has given the para- 
mount importance of the decision now 
taken to future times. 

21. The first of these is the con- 
sideration that small notes, from their 
adaptation to small, and therefore the 
great bulk of transactions, arc the ones 
which can chiefly be relied on as likely 
to remain in circulation ; and upon the 
plenty or scarcity of which, with the 
public, the ease or tightness of the 
money market is mainly dependent. 
Every banker knows this ; if any pri- 
vate person doubts it, lot him reflect 
whether ho most frequently has several 
£5 notes, or an equal amount in sover- 
eigns or £1 notes, in his pocket. The 
second is, that the plenty or scarcity 
of these notes, or of sovereigns, in cir- 
culation, determines not merely the 
amount of credit which persons en- 
gaged in either commercial or agricul- 
tural speculations are to receive at the 
time, but also the mice of the articles 
in which they deal for a course of 
years, and consequently whether their 
business is to be a gainful or a losing 
one for a long period. Invariably it 
will be found that a contraction of the 
currency is followed, not only by a 


great and most distressing diminution 
of accommodation, and ruin of credit 
to persons engaged in business, at the- 
moment it takes place, but by a lasting 
reduction of prices, often continuing 
for years together, and which occasions 
the destruction of a largo proportion- 
of these persons. The third is, that 
a currency, consisting, below £5, en- 
tirely of gold and silver, is liable to 
be entirely withdrawn at times by the 
necessities of war or the changes of 
commerce ; and, consequently, if them 
is no other currency equally adapted 
to ordinary operations to supply it* 
place, entire ruin to credit and indus- 
try may at any time be induced, with- 
out the possibility of human wisdom 
or foresight guarding against it. A 
campaign on the Rhino or the Dan- 
ube, three weeks’ rain in Croat Britain 
during August, a potato rot in Ireland;, 
a great demand for gold in America 
in consequence of commercial distress, 
or political convulsions, may at any 
time bring ruin upon the whole indus- 
try of the country, when most wisely 
conducted, and in the most prosperous, 
state, and sap the very foundations of 
our national existence, by driving some- 
hundred thousand of our most indus- 
trious and valuable citizens annually, 
for a course of years, into exile. This 
is exactly what happened in 1847, and 
from the effects of which the nation 80 - 
long suffered ; and the same effects 
may he confidently expected to return 
from the same cause, as long as the- 
ordinary circulation of the country is 
rested entirely on a metallic basis. 

22. What the Legislature should 
have done in 1826 on this all-impor- 
tant question has now become appa- 
rent, and had been so clearly pointed . 
out by experience, that had not a 
small but influential portion of the 
community, who, from their wealth* 
t the command of the public press* 
en interested on the other side* it 
was impossible that the proper remedy 
could have been mistaken. What 
brought on the crisis was the entire 
dependence of the circulation on gold* 
which inflamed speculation as much 
in 1824 and 1825, when the precious^ 
metals were plentiful, credit was higji* 
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and prices of everything were rising, 
as it starved industry and ruined cre- 
dit in the end of 1825, when twelve 
millions of sovereigns were drawn away 
to South America. \Vhat rendered it 
so eminently disastrous, and the ruin 
it induced so widespread, was the great 
number of failures among the country 
bankers, and the destruction of indus- 
try which took place by the sudden 
■withdrawal of all credit from their cus- 
tomers. Induced by the abstraction 
of twelve million sovereigns, it was 
stopped by the issue of eight million 
•additional Rank of England notes, 
when the Bank had only £1,000,000 
in specie to meet notes to the amount 
•of £25,000,000 ! "What should have 
been done, therefore, was to guard 
against the ruinous effects of an ex- 
portation of the sovereigns, by provid- 
ing an issue of notes by the Rank of 
England, to the amount of the gold 
withdrawn , not convertible into specie , 
and therefore not liable to disappear ; 
and have avoided an over-issue, by caus- 
ing it to he drawn in by being taken 
in payment of taxes, and not reissued 
when the gold returned. At the same 
time they might have averted the 
worst effect of the country bankers’ 
failures, by issuing small notes of the 
Rank of England to the amount re- 
quired by theg&ountry, or compelling 
the country jankers to deposit Gov- 
ernment securities with tlio Bank of 
England to the full amount of the 
notes they issued. Instead of this, 
they continued the entire dependence 
of the currency on gold, and sup- 
pressed small notes in England alto- 
gether — the very measures best cal- 
culated to insure a recurrence of the 
•disasters of which the nation had so 
recently experienced the bitterness. 

23. How strongly wedded soever the 
Government and great majority of the 
House of Commons were to the cheap- 
ening system, and however resolute to 
face all imaginable danger, in order to 
•establish, as they thought, the cur- 
rency of the country on a secure founda- 
tion, the necessities of the state drove 
them into some measures of an oppo- 
site tendency, and which in a consider- 
able degree relieved the general suffer- 


[chap. xxi. 

ing. The first of these was a hill 
allowing private bankers to have an 
unlimited number of partners, instead 
of six, to which they were by law re- 
stricted— a just and wise measure, and 
which the jealousy and influence of the 
Bank of England alone had prevented 
being earlier adopted. The second was 
an Act authorising the establishment 
of branches of the Bank of England in 
the country towns — a wise measure 
also, and which tended to introduce in 
a wider degree the circulation of small 
notes of the Bank of England during 
the three years they were allowed to 
remain in circulation. Finally, upon 
the most urgent petitions from Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, .and all 
the other manufacturing towns, setting 
forth the necessity of some assistance 
from Government, Ministers agreed to 
guarantee advances by the Bank on 
goods and other securities, to the ex- 
extent of three millions. This was 
deemed a better mode of proceeding 
than issu i ngexclieauer bills themselves, 
to which they were strongly urged, as 
Government, it was said, had nothing 
to do with the currency or the bank- 
ing operations of individuals. But 
although that principle might be well 
founded in the general ease, it assured- 
ly was not so in this, when the crisis 
which had ensued had been caused en- 
tirely by the Government itself rest- 
ing the currency wholly on a metallic 
basis, and then going into measures 
connected with South America which 
caused that basis to be cut away. 

24. The bill for the suppression of 
small notes was not by its provisions 
extended to Scotland or Ireland, in 
both of which countries a different 
banking system had long prevailed, 
subject to none of the objections stated 
against the English country banks, 
and to tlic existence of which the ra- 
pid progress both countries had made 
in wealth and industry of late years 
was mainly to be ascribed. In Scot- 
land, in particular, a system of bank- 
ing had been in existence for above a 
hundred and thirty years, which, com- 
bining prudence with liberality, was 
established on so firm a footing that it 
had stood with entire success the storm 
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which had proved so fatal in the 
southern part of the island. There were 
thirty hanks in that country, nearly 
all of which issued notes which were 
in universal circulation, and had en- 
tirely superseded gold in the ordinary 
transactions of business with all classes. 
These notes amounted in general to 
about £3,500,000; and to this issue, 
which gave to a country not as yet 
possessing it all the advantages of re- 
alised capital, the extraordinary pro- 
gress which it had made both in agri- 
culture and manufactures was, beyond 
all question, to be chiclly ascribed. 
Few failures had occurred for a long 

} period in the provincial banks — the 
ast was that of a country bank doing 
little business, during the crash of 
1825 ; and Scotland, in consequence, 
had suffered greatly less than England 
at that disastrous epoch. The exten- 
sion, however, of the new English sys- 
tem to Scotland, even in a modified 
form, by the Act applicable to that 
country which followed, induced a ter- 
rible failure — that *of the Western 
Hank of Glasgow— in after times. 

25. It was not proposed, in the first 
instance, to extinguish small notes in 
Scotland, but the known opinions of 
Government, and the course of examin- 
ation by the adherents of Administra- 
tion of the witnesses who were ques- 
tioned on the subject in committees 
of both Houses of Parliament, left no 
room for doubt that, in the next ses- 
sion at latest, the law would be made 
the same in both ends of the island, 
and that the fate of Scotch and Irish 
notes would be sealed. In this ex 
tremity was seen what can be effected 
by the vigour and patriotism of one 
man. As soon as it was known in 
Edinburgh that the Scotch notes were 
seriously threatened, there appeared in 
the columns of the Weekly Journal, 
a paper conducted by the Messrs Bal- 
lantyne, a series of papers on the sub- 
ject, signed “Malacni Malagrowther, ” 
in which the public soon recognised 
the vigour, sagacity, and fearless deter- 
mination of Sir Walter Scott. Al- 
beit closely connected both by political 
principle and private friendship with 
the Administration, that great man 


did not hesitate a moment to break off 
from them on this momentous ques- 
tion, and to sacrifice both a sense of 
past obligations and the hopes of fu- 
ture preferment Qn the altar of patriotic 
duty. His efforts were crowned with 
entire success. Scotland rose as one 
man at the voice of the mighty en- 
chanter ; petitions against the threat- 
ened change crowded in from all sides 
and the most influential quarters. 
Ireland followed in the wake of its 
more energetic and far-seeing rival ; 
and in the end Ministers gave a reluc- 
tant consent. The decisive words wero 
at length wrung from Mr Huskisson, 

“ Well, let them keep their rags, since 
they will have them. * The rags were 
kept ; the small-note currency was 
saved in Scotland and Ireland from 
destruction, and lias ever since been 
enjoyed by both countries ; and tho 
consequence has been, that, excepting 
in so far as they have been affected by 
the monetary crises of England, or 
have been chastised by the visitations of 
Providence, botli countries, and espe- 
cially Scotland, have enjoyed, so far as 
industry goes, a career of unbroken in- 
dustrial prosperity. Never, perhaps, 
did a private individual, not wielding 
tho powers either of legislation or gov- 
ernment, confer so great a blessing on 
his country as Sir Walter Scott did on 
this occasion ; and it called forth from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer an 
ironical compliment to Scotland, veiled 
under the words of eulogy, which 
showed how sorely their defeat had 
been felt by Government.* 

* “ But, sir, I confess that when I have 
been passing in review all the signal triumphs 
which Scotland has achieved in all thatodorns, 
and ennobles, and benefits the human race— 
when I have recalled the grace, the origin- 
ality, and the genius of her poets, the elo- 
quence, the accuracy, and research of her his- 
torians, the elaborate lucubrations and the 
profound discoveries of her philosophers— 
when I have watched their progress, either 
when they traversed the delightful regions of 
fancy, or penetrated the depth and recesses 
of history or science — I never thought of in- 
cluding among her worthies the membere of 
the Excise Board. Our present measures, 
dictated alone by the necessity of judicious 
retrenchment, may indeed be represented os 
punishments inflicted on an innocent and un- 
offending people, and the wrath of Scotland 
may be denounced against their author ; but \ 
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26. “The miserable,” says Miss Mar- 
tineau, “are always restless : hunger 
roams from land to land as pain tosses 
on the bed it cannot leave. The poor 
of Ireland every year, and, when food 
or work fall off from other causes, the 
grave and decent poor of England and 
Scotland also, wander away, shipping 
themselves off to the westward, or to 
our farthest settlements in the East. 
The subject of Em i a hat ion must soon- 
er or later become of interest and im- 
portance to every civilised, and soonest 
to an insular kingdom.” The great emi- 
gration from the British Isles, which 
since has become so immense, and has 
come to exercise so important an influ- 
ence on the fortunes of this country 
and of the world, may be dated from 
this period : as the notes were drawn 
in, the poor began to go out. The 
number of annual emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, which had sunk to 
8000 during the prosperous years of 
1823 and 1824, rose rapidly after the 
monetary measures of 1826, until, in 
the year 1832, when tho Reform Bill 
passed, it had reached tho then unpre- 
cedented number of 103,000.* * * § This 
emigration, though not a third of what 
it has since become, when, from 1851 
to 1854, it averaged above 300,000 
a-year, was more than five times what 
it had ever been before, and spoke 
volumes as to tho suffering felt by the 
working classes, which had thus come 
to overbear feelings the most powerful, 
and obliterate attachments tho most 
profound. “ The restlessness which 

as long as I am armed with the consciousness 
of seeking to diminish the burdens ami to in- 
crease tho happiness of the people, 1 can look 
without terror at the Hashing of the Highland 
claymore, though evoked from its scabbard 
by the incantations of tho first magician of 
the ttge.” — Speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr Robinson), Feb. 13, 1S20; Pari. 
Deb., vol. xiv., pp. 1318, 1319. 

* Emigrants from the United Kingdom 
from 1820 TO 1833. 

1820, 18,984 1827, 28,003 

1821, 13,194 1828, 26,092 

1822, 12,349 1829, 31,198 

1823, 8,860 1830, 56,907 

1824, 8,210 1831, 88,160 

1825, 14,891 1832, 103,140 

1820, 20,900 1833, 62,684 

—Porter's Progress of the Nation, 128, 129, 

§ 8d edition; and Parliamentary Returns. 


forces upon us the question of emigra- 
tion,” says Miss Martineau, “is of 
course greatest in seasons of adversity; 
and in tho adversity of the year 1826 
it was fierce enough to originate what 
may prove to be an important period 
in our national history.” 

27. How little inclined soever Gov- 
ernment at this time were to give any p 
public encouragement to emigration, 
and however imbued with the popular 
doctrine that improvidence must bo 
left to its own punishment, and misery, 
like other tilings, find its own level, 
the cry of distress which arose from all 
parts of the empire in the spring of 
1826 was so piercing that they were 
compelled to make a show at least of 
doing something on the subject. No- 
thing more was attempted than to ap- 
point a select committee to inquire 
into the expediency of encouraging 
emigration from the United Kingdom. 
In 1823, during the severe distress 
produced by the Bill of 1819 contract- 
ing the currency, a committee had 
been appointed, and an experimental 
grant of £50,000 voted for the removal 
of emigrants to Canada ; and Mr Wil- 
mot Horton, one of tho under-secre- 
taries for the colonies, wdio now moved 
for a fresh committee, reported that 
two hundred and sixty-eight persons 
had availed themselves of the Govern- 
ment oiler, who had been settled in 
Canada at an average expense of £22 
a head. Several eminent political econ- 
omists, however, and in particular Mr 
M'Culloch, had given strong opinions 
before the former committee against- 
any Government grant on the subject 
— a doctrine which met with the cor- 
dial approbation of the Lords of tho 
Treasury, and was re-echoed by many 
whose intelligence and principles might 
have led them to a very different con- 
clusion. 

28. In moving for this committee, 
Mr AVilmot Horton, whose efforts on 
this subject are deserving of the very- 
highest praise, observed; “I do not* 

S retend to say whether Mr M‘Culloch’s 
octrine is right or wrong ; but at all 
events, the very first principle of emi- 
gration is, that the persons sent out 
should be assisted by tho mother coun* 
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try for a certain time, until they re- 
ceive such an impetus as will enable 
them to go forward themselves. Nor 
can the assistance thus afforded he con- 
sidered as so much lost or thrown away, 
for the mother country will share its 
eventual advantages, and the capital 
thus eniplo} r ed, though transferred to 
.another place, still remains within the 
empire. The question of emigration 
mixes itself up with our whole colo- 
nial system : both parties are benefited; 
and by increasing emigration we shall 
be increasing the aggregate profits of 
the empire. Is the system of our an- 
cestors to be departed from or not ? Is 
a measure which seems calculated to 
convert a riotous peasantry into a class 
of industrious yeomen and farmers not 
deserving of consideration at this pre- 
sent time, when we are devising im- 
provements in our criminal code, and 
endeavouring to lessen crime?” “Give 
the poor man £20,” said Mr Hume in 
rejily, “ and he will establish himself 
as well in Ireland as anywhere else. 
Mr M'Cullocli said that sending out 
one hundred thousand persons would 
bo no more than a drop of water in the 
ocean. Five hundred thousand might 
have some effect, provided reproduc- 
tion could be prevented ; for other- 
wise, in two or three years we should 
have the same number again.” The 
committee was agreed to in a very thin 
House, which narrowly escaped being 
counted out. 

29. From such small beginnings did 
the great question of emigration take 
its rise, which has now assumed such 
colossal proportions ! What would the 
members who now slipped away to 
dinner or tlieir clubs, tlio moment the 
subject was mentioned, liavo said if 
they could have foreseen that in less 
than thirty years this was to become 
the question of questions to the British 
empire and the whole globe ; that three 
hundred and thirty thousand emigrants 
were for a course of years together to 
leave the shores of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and five hundred thousand an- 
nually those of Europe ; that our ex- 
ports to our colonies were to rise to 
thirty, and latterly to forty millions 
annually, and to one— that of Austra- 


lia, not yet numbering five hundred 
thousand inhabitants — reach the enor- 
mous and almost incredible amount of 
£14, 500, 000, while it yielded to the local 
government a revenue of £3,000,000 
a-year ! * In this overlooked and ne- 
glected question was to be found the 
remedy, and the only remedy, for tlio 
manifold ills of Ireland— a source of 
daily increasing strength to the British 
empire, and the great means by which 
the ends of Providence, for the disper- 
sion of mankind and the civilisation 
of the world, were to he carried into 
effect. 

30. A signal error, accompanied by 
the most disastrous consequences, long 
prevailed on this subject. This was 
the opinion, which was nil but uni- 
versal at that period, and is only now 
beginning to be abandoned, that tlio 
migration of the poor should be left to 
their own resources, and that any at- 
tempt to give an impetus to it by tho 
assistance of Government was unwise, 
and might come to he pernicious. 
There never was a more erroneous 
opinion. Admitting that the strength 
of a state is at all times to he measured 
by its numbers, coupled with their well- 
being, wliat is to be said to tlio condi- 
tion of a country which is overrun with 
paupers, who cannot by possibility lind 
«*i subsistence, and must, in one way or 
other, fall as a burden on the more 
prosperous classes of the community ? 
Emigration, when they have it in their 
power, is, in such circumstances, their 
only resource ; and if it is left to tho 
unaided efforts of the working classes, 
what is to he expected but that the 
better conditioned of these classes will 
go off, and leave the destitute and 
paupers behind? Thus the holder.* 

* Exports to United States ok America 
and Australia. 

Year*. America. _ Australia. 

1845, £7,142,837 £1,201,070 

1853, 23,658,427 14,513,700 

— Parliamentary Returns , Sept. 2, 1854; Sta- 
tistical Abstract , No. X., 42, 43. 

Perhaps it is impossible to exhibit the won- 
derful influence of the gold regions of Cali- 
fornia and Australia so clearly as by theso 
figures. Since the year 1858 the exports to 
British possessions have come to exceed 
£40,000,000 annually.— See Statistical Ab- 
stract, No. X. t 44. 
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of small capital, whether in town or 
country, the little farmers, the small 
shopkeepers, the workmen who have 
amassed ten or fifteen pounds — in other 
words, the employers of labour — dis- 
appear, and none are left but the rich, 
who will not, and the poor, who can- 
not, emigrate. No state of things can 
he imagined more calamitous ; and it 
only becomes the more so when meas- 
ures arc in progress through the Le- 
gislature calculated to diminish the 
price of commodities, and consequent- 
ly lessen the remuneration of indus- 
try, and passions alloat among the 
people which lead them to long pas- 
sionately for a general, and, it is to 
be feared, unattainable felicity. 

31. The common sophism, that it is 
useless to send the poor abroad, be- 
cause tlicir place will soon be supplied 
by others from the impulse given to 
population at home, admits of a short 
and decisive answer. It bikes a week 
to send a poor man abroad ; it takes 
twenty years to supply his place. In 
the interval between the two, the sup- 
ply of the labour market is lessened, 
and the pressure on the working classes 
diminished. Even, therefore, if every 
one sent abroad caused the production 
of one at home who would not other- 
wise have come into the world, there 
is a great gain : the supply is kept 
twenty years behind the demand oc- 
casioned by the removal. But the 
truth is, that the emigration of the 
poor, so far from occasioning their re- 
production, lias a tendency to check 
it. It is among the utterly destitute 
that the principle of population always 
acts with most force, because they are 
wholly uninllueneod by the reason and 
artificial wants which in more comfort- 
able circumstances restrain it. This 
has now been decisively demonstrated. 
Since the great emigration from Ire- 
land began, in 1847, the population, 
so far from having increased, has de- 
clined above 2,500,000 : the cottars 
have got better clothes, better beds, 
more comforts, higher wages, but not 
more children. 

32; The prosperous state of the 
country during the preceding year 
had, in the early part of 1825, en- 
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abled the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to take credit for the large amount of 
taxes, amounting to £3,146,000, taken 
off in that year, making, with those of 
the three preceding years, above eleven 
millions taken off since 1822, and 
£27,522,000 since 1815.* He ob- 
served with pride that, notwithstand- 
ing this great reduction of taxation,., 
nearly £23,000,000 of debt had been 
paid off in the last three years, funded 
and unfunded, being at the rate of 
£7,500,000 a-ycar, and that the an- 
nual charge of the debt during the 
same period had been diminished by 
no less than £1,339,000. Such were 
the financial resources of the country 
during the three years that small notes 
had been in circulation, and the nation 
had enjoyed the advantage of a cur- 
rency adequate to its necessities, and 
capable of sustaining prices. But 
the deplorable state of commerce and 
manufactures in the beginning of 1826 
rendered it impossible in that year to 
make any reduction of taxation. On 
the contrary, he anticipated a diminu- 
tion of no less than £1,300,000 in the 
excise alone, and could only hold out 
the hope of a surplus of £714,000, be- 
ing not a tenth of that of the preced- 
ing year. 

33. The year 1826 witnessed the 
first serious discussion which had oc- 
curred since they were established in 
1814, for the Repeal op the Corn 
Laws. This question, which became 
so momentous in after years, had never 
been mooted for a long period — for this 
obvious reason, that the contraction of 
the currency had lowered prices of agri- 
cultural produce so much that it was 
thought they could not well be lower, 
* Viz. : — 

Y can. Repealed Bums. 

1822 £8,355,000 

1823 8,280,000 

1824 1,727,000 

1825, .... 3,148,000 


Funded Debt, 
Unfunded, . 


£11,428,000 

Debt paid off since 1893. 
. £18,401,000 
4,577,000 


Paid off in three years. £22,978,000 
Annual charge lessened by £1,389,000 
— Ann. Reg. 1828, 71, 72; and Part Deb., xiv. 
1311-1326. 
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and more distress prevailed among 
those engaged in its production than 
among thoso who depended on the 
various branches of manufacturing in- 
dustry. Now, however, the case was 
in some measure altered. Distress had 
spread to all classes alike, and, if not 
more acutely felt, was at least more 
t loudly complained of in the manufac- 
turing than in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The operatives, snii'eriug un- 
der a great and sudden fall of wages, 
vehemently demanded a corresponding 
diminution in the price of their sub- 
sistence. Government, anticipating 
such a demand, had in the close of 
the preceding year sent a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, Mr Jacob, on a mis- 
sion to the various harbours in the 
north of Europe, to ascertain the price 
of various kinds of grain, and at what 
rates they could be brought to this 
country. He brought back a great 
deal of valuable information, which was 
embodied in a Report that was printed 
and laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. From thence it appeared that 
the price of wheat in some parts of 
the north of Germany was 14s., and 
in some as low as 10s. a quarter ; and 
that, including every charge, it could 
be brought to any British harbour at 
from 20s.. to 25s. These prices, eom- 
ared with 56s. to 60s., which wheat 
ore at the same time in England, 
made a prodigious impression, the 
more so, as the wages in the manufac- 
turing districts had fallen during the, 
last three months from thirty to forty 
per cent, and great numbers of persons 
of both sexes were out of employment 
altogether. The opinion consequently 
became general amongst a great part 
of the thinking men m the country, 
and was eacerly spread by the leaders 
of the popular party, that all the pub- 
lic distresses were owing to the Corn 
Laws, and would be effectually, and 
for ever, cured by their repeal. The 
time was deemed, in consequence, fa- 
vourable for bringing forward the ques- 
tion, and a motion was made on the 
subject, in the House of Commons, by 
Mr Whitmore. 

34. On the part of the advocates of 
the repeal, it was argued by Mr Whit- 


more, Mr Phillips, and Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge: “The present moment, 
when we are on the eve of a general 
election, may possibly bo an incon- 
venient one for tlie discussion of this 
great question ; but the circumstances 
of the country are so pressing, the gen- 
eral distress is so overwhelming, that 
it is not safe to delay the discussion of 
it for a single hour. After Govern- 
ment has applied the principles of freo 
trade to every other branch of indus- 
try, it becomes indispensable to apply 
it also to that which has for its object 
the providing subsistence for the work- 
man ; for what can be so unjust as to 
pay him his wages at the reduced rate 
produced by free trade, and compel 
nm to buy food for himself and his 
family at the high rate produced by a 
monopoly in the raising of grain? Tlio 
British manufacturer can never enter 
unprotected into competition with his 
Continental rivals, while the chief 
means of his subsistence are kept up 
at an artificial rate, far above their 
cost ill any other country of Europe. 
If reciprocity of trade is to he estab- 
lished at all, it is evident that wo 
ought to select those articles for its 
operation in which foreign countries 
had the greatest interest. Now, to all 
the countries from which grain is to bo 
obtained, nothing is of so much import- 
ance as the exportation of corn, and 
yet our system of Com Laws had actu- 
ally been diminishing in those coun- 
tries the production of that with which 
alone they can purchase our manufac- 
tures. In consequence of our prohib- 
itory system, the price of wheat in 
some jiarts of Germany is only 14s. 
the quarter, in some only 10s. Tlio 
result is a diminished production of 
grain on their part, and a diminished 
ability, in consequence, to purchase 
our manufactures. This appears from 
Mr Jacob’s report, who states that the 
exportation from Dantzic and Memel, 
which from 1801 to 1805 had been 
549,365 quarters, sank, in tlie years 
from 1821 to 1825, to 83,000 quarters, 
and a similar falling off had every- 
where taken place. If homo <grain 
was so low as 56s. to 60s., we need 
never fear a greater importation than 
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400.000 quarters; and with such an 
average price the English agricultur- 
ists ought not only to be satisfied, but 
to regard themselves as the most envi- 
able class of the community. 

35. “It Is this free trade which 
Adam Smith has so beautifully de- 
scribed, as exhibiting the harmonious 
•operation of the commercial system ; 
by means of which the private inte- 
rests of individuals, the more they arc 
exercised, conduce the more to the 
general prosperity of the community. 
But the Corn Laws tend alike to de- 
press the general interest, and to ruin 
the individual trade. Between 1817 
and 1822 the fall of prices was from 
94s. to 43s. a quarter — a fall quite 
sufficient to ruin all engaged, whether 
in its production or its purchase.* In 
consequence of that depression, both 
the agriculturist and the corn-dealer 
were constant losers. Corn in bond 
can now be purchased at from 20s. to 
30s., while that in the market brings 
50s. or 60s. It is evident, from these 
prices, that no man in his senses will 
engage in the com trade under its pre- 
sent restrictions; and if the capital 
now engaged in that traffic is either 
destroyed or diverted into other chan- 
nels, what resource will remain to the 
country in those seasons of periodical 
scarcity which must always, in this 
climate, be looked for ? As matters 
now stand, a single bad season might 
bring us, without the possibility of 
relief, to the very borders of famine. 

36. “ The extremely small quantity 
of foroign wheat imported, being only 

12.577.000 quarters in twenty years, 
or about 600, 000 quarters a-year, proves 
how little danger there is to apprehend 
any inordinate supply from foreign 

* Viz.:— 

1817, 94s. I 1820, (!5s. lOd. 

1818, 83s. 8d. 1821, 54s. Od. 

. . 1819, 72s. 3d. | 1822, 43s. 3d. 

— Porter, 148. 

It never occurred to Mr Whitmore that the 
Bill of 1819 had anything to do with this great 
fall, or that of 1822 in restoring prices, which 
in the three following years stood thus 

at : : : : 

1825, .... 66s. 6d. 

f — POBTEB, 148. 
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countries.* The importation, it is to 
be recollected, has been thus small, 
though the average price of corn dur- 
ing the period was 84s. 6d., and though 
until 1815 there was, in reality, no ob- 
struction to the importation of foreign 
grain. It may safely be concluded, 
therefore, that, with prices from 55s. 
to 60s., the importation of wheat wil! t 
never exceed 400,000 quarters.^ Mr’ 
Jacob has stated that a duty of 10 or 
12 per cent would stop the importa- 
tion of wheat altogether, even though 
the price were from 60s. to 64s. The 
cost of bringing a quarter of wheat 
from Poland to this country is 19s., 
which of itself fully compensates the 
difference of prices in labour, and af- 
fords an ample protection to the Brit- 
ish agriculturist. On the other hand, 
if they persisted in their present course 
for some time longer, it required no 
great penetration to see that, on the 
first succession of had seasons, we shall 
be involved in the most frightful ca- 
lamities.” 

37. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended, in a most able speech by Sir 
Francis Burdett, who took an unex- 
pected part on this question : “I shall 
vote for the motion to go into inquiry, 
but [from vciy different motives from 
those from which it is brought forward. 
I am convinced that the particular in- 
terests of the landholder and the gene- 
ral interests of the country are the same, 
and that they do not consist in that 

* Wheat Imported into Great Britain 



from Foreign Ports. 

Years. 

Quarters. 

Years, 

Quarters. 

1800, 

1,263,771 

1811, 

188,563 

1801, 

1,424,241 

1812, 

129,867 

841,846 

1802, 

538,144 

1813, 

1803, 

312,458 

1814, 

626,745 

1804, 

391,068 

1815, 

194,931 

1805, 

836,747 

1816, 

210,860 

1806, 

207,879 

1817, 

1,030,829 

1807, 

359,835 

1818, 

1,686,030 

1808, 

41,592 

1819, 

471,607 

1809, 

387,863 

1820, 

591,731 

1810, 

1,439,615 


In all, 

, . 12,577,029 quarters. 

Average, . 

598,906 

»» 

Average price, . 

84s. 6d. 


— Pari Deb., xv. 829. 

t In 1858, of wheat it was above 5,000,000, 
and of all kinds of grain 11,000,000 quarters. 
In 1862 it Tose to, of wheat, 11,500,000; and of 
oil kinds of grain and meal, 18,400, 000 quartan. 
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which the motion contemplates. The 
welfare of society is best promoted, 
not by employing a great number of 
hands to produce a comparatively small 
surplus for the use of the other classes 
of society, but by creating a large sur- 
plus by the skilful and well-directed 
labour of a few. The great and strik- 
ing proof of the jirosperity of the coun- 
try is comprised in the fact, that, with 
the small number of hands employed 
in agriculture, not exceeding a third 
of the whole, they raise enough to 
maintain themselves and all the rest in 
prosperity and abundance; for such, 
notwithstanding partial and passing 
visitations, is the general condition of 
the people of this country. The result 
of the labours of the agriculturist ex- 
hibits a spectacle not equalled in any 
other country in the world, that a third 
of the inhabitants raise food for double 
their own numbers besides themselves 
— a state of things quite unexampled, 
and which is the real cause of our ac- 
knowledged superiority in commerce 
and manufactures, as well as in the 
power of capital, over any other nation. 

38. “ Look at France. Four-fifths 
of the entire population, which amounts 
in all to thirty millions, is employed 
in agriculture, and the remainder in 
manufactures and other pursuits. It 
3 n ay be judged from this circumstance 
in what a wretched state the agricul- 
ture of that country must be, and how 
inferior to that of this country. The 
infinite subdivision of landed property, 
and the consequent poverty of the cul- 
tivators, is the cause of this state of 
things in both interests ; for how can 
the manufacturers be prosperous if 
their customers in the country are in 
a state of destitution, or the cultivators 
be affluent if they have not a ready 
market in towns for their produce? 
Hothing can he clearer than that there 
is, and ever must be, only one interest 
between ^he manufacturers and the far- 
mers, for they mutually depend on each 
other for the disposal of their produce. 
The only reason why England has so 
large a body of manufacturers, the only 
Teason why she is able to support them, 
is that her agriculturists produce, with 
so little labour) comparatively speak- 


ing, so much more than is needed for 
their own consumption. The moro the 
agriculturist’s labour produces, the 
more lie has to sell to the manufac- 
turer ; the less exertion the manufac- 
turer has to lay out upon his commod- 
ity, the more the agriculturist receives 
in exchange. 

39. “It is said, on the other side, 

‘ Give the manufacturer cheap bread, 
and he will give you cheap commod- 
ities ; ’ but those who reason thus do 
not consider that the words ‘cheap* 
and * dear ’ arc relative terms, and, ap- 
plied in either way, become convert- 
ible. To say that manufactures are 
dear, is to say that com is cheap, and 
vice, versa. Both trades might flour- 
ish ; the greater and easier production 
of both was an advantage to both ; but 
that the produce of both should be 
dear when they came to mutual ex- 
change is impossible. Those who aro 
disposed to endanger the safety of 
agricultural property arc shortsighted 
in their views of their own advantage, 
since they stop the source from which 
their own chief means of existence are 
derived. Without the agricultural 
produce, it would be impossible for the 
manufacturer to live ; and the same 
may be said of the merchant, the law- 
yer, the men of literature and science, 
who are the ornament of society, and 
all other classes. It is of no conse- 
quence to the working people what 
is the price of corn, provided their 
wages keep the same level; and tlio 
only effect of the low price of com, for 
which the manufacturers so strenuous- 
ly contend, will be low profits to the 
agricultural classes, and with them 
diminished purchases from, and low 
wages to, the manufacturing. 

40. “Already the troth of these 
principles has become apparent From 
Glasgow, Manchester, Bradford, Pais- 
ley, we hear of nothing but ‘ stagna- 
tion in trade,’ and ‘heavy low prices;* 
complaints which come with a very 
bad grace from those who are' using 
every endeavour to bring about ‘a 
heavy low price * in com. The price of 
com, as of every other article of com- 
merce, measured in money, depends, 
on an average of years, entirely on the 
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plenty or scarcity of the currency ; but 
tho real value — that is, the exchange- 
able value, as measured by other com- 
modities — depends upon an entirely 
different thing, viz., the quantity 
which the country has of surplus pro- 
duce. The manufacturers complain of 
the high price of corn ; but would the 
free trade in grain, for which they con- 
tend, better their condition, if their 
wages fell in tho same proportion ? If 
free trade in grain is to be admitted, 
there must be free trade in everything 
else ; but how is this possible, when 
the half of our public income, and the 
whole funds for payment of the in- 
terest of the national debt, arc derived 
from duties on imported articles ? And 
if such duties must be maintained — 
that is, the industry employed in their 
production bo protected — what is re- 
pealing the Corn Laws but singling out 
one great interest in the country for 
destruction, while the others are pre- 
served and cherished ? The Corn Laws 
may be, and probably are, an evil ; 
but they arise necessarily from our 
social position : repeal all import du- 
ties, or none.” 

41. Ministers resisted tho motion, 
not on its general merits, but on the 
inconvenience of going into such 
a general question, involving such 
weighty interests, at an advanced pe- 
riod of the session, and on the eve of 
a general election. The motion to go 
into a committee at that time accord- 
ingly was lost by a very large majority, 
tho numbers being 215 to 81. The 
Government, however, pledged them- 
selves to go into the whole question 
early next session ; ami as the distress 
of the manufacturing classes, owing to 
the sudden contraction of the currency, 
continued without mitigation, and 
alarming riots had taken place in sev- 
eral districts, particularly Lancashire, 
in which power-looms to a great ex- 
tent had been destroyed, and which 
were not suppressed 'without loss of 
life, it was deemed indispensable to 
adopt some measures calculated to 
afford immediate relief. With this 
view a bill was introduced, and carried 
by 214 to 82, allowing wheat to the 
extent of 500,000 quarters to be intro- 
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duced at a duty of 10s. a quarter, and 
inferior grains at lower duties; and 
another, empowering Government dur- 
ing the recess to admit foreign grain 
during a limited time and at a limited 
duty, was also, as a temporary meas- 
jure, though with great difficulty, car- 
ried through both Houses. Surprise 
was expressed by many members that 
last year, when the price of corn was 
8s. a quarter higher than at present. 
Ministers asked for no such powers ; 
but the reason was obvious — there 
were then high prices and no distress. 
The monetary crisis and contraction of 
the currency had since intervened, and 
they invariably beget the cry for cheap 
bread, in ignorance of the fact that, if 
got, it is the very way to prolong and 
extend the suffering. 

42. Sin Francis Burdett, who 
spoke so ably on, and took so unex- 
pected a view of, this question, was a 
very remarkable man, whose character 
deserves to be drawn, not only from 
tlie prominent part which, during a 
loii" parliamentary career, ho took in 
public affairs, but from his being, as 
it were, the type of a class of men 
peculiar to England at that period, 
and which since has become \vellnigli # 
extinct. Descended from an ancient* 
family, and inheriting a noble estate, 
he was a favourable example of the 
old English country gentleman. Pas- 
sionately fond of field sports, his time 
was divided between hunting and poli- 
tics. A commanding figure, a ready 
flow of language, and powerful elocu- 
tion, gave him that power over his 
auditory which such qualities seldom 
fail to confer; and as his principles 
were extreme on the popular side, he 
was for a quarter of a century the idol 
of the democratic party. His ample 
estates lay in Derbyshire ; but he was 
too great a favourite with the populace 
to be permitted to come in quietly for 
a county, and “England's pride and 
Westminster’s glory” stood forward 
as the champion of that great dem- 
ocratic constituency which ho long 
represented in Parliament. He vehe- 
mently opposed the Castlereagh ad- 
ministration, and contended for Par- 
liamentary Reform, Catholic Emanci- 
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pation, a reduction of expenditure, 
and all the objects which the popular 
arty at that time had at heart. But 
e was far from being the slave of the 
republicans. He inherited from, his 
Norman ancestors all their indepen- 
dent spirit, and was equally inclined 
to resist oppression when it appeared 
in the encroachments of a popular as- 
sembly as in the stretches of arbitrary 
power. His long lead of democratic 
constituencies had rendered him some- 
what fond of theatrical eifect; and 
when his house was forced open, un- 
der the Speaker’s warrant, in 1810, 
for a libel on the House of Commons, 
and he was conducted to the Tower, 
ho was found quietly seated in his 
library hearing his son translate Mag- 
na Charta. His powers of eloquence 
were of the very highest order ; second 
to none in the House of Commons in 
the days of Pitt and Fox, of Brougham 
and Canning. The preceding skeleton 
of his speech proves that he was cap- 
able of mastering the most intricate 
questions of political economy. His 
extreme politi&il principles kept him 
at a distance^from power during liis 
long parliamentary career, but his 
talents were always respected, his ca- 
pacity dreaded, by his political op- 
ponents ; and in his later years, when 
popular principles were in the ascend- 
ant, he gave many unequivocal proofs, 
that, though willing to be the leader, 
he would nol^ condescend to bo the 
slave, of the people. 

43. The year 1826 was long remem- 
bered in Great Britain from the exces- 
sive drought which everywhere pre- 
vailed, and the extraordinary heat 
with which it was accompanied. The 
dry weather began early in June, and 
continued almost without intermission 
till the end of October, during the 
greater part of which time the ther- 
mometer in the shade was above 80°. 
It was the climate of the West Indies, 
without its moisture or sea-breezes. 
The consequences were remarkable and 
curious in the extreme; they clearly 
demonstrated that a long succession 
of such seasons would change the cha- 
racter, and with it the destinies, of the 

VOL. III. 


British people. Harvest began in the 
south of England in the beginning of 
July ; it was general over the whole 
island in the first wfek of August.* 
The wheat crops did not suffer mate- 
rially from this long drought. It was 
not likely that a vegetable which comes 
to perfection under tho sun of Egypt 
should wither under his rays, however 
ardent, in Great Britain. But the oats 
were so deficient, that in the beginning 
of September they were 80s. tho quar- 
ter, or double the usual price. The 
deer perished of thirst in the parks, 
the cattle in the fields. The green 
crops failed entirely; the grass was 
everywhere burned up, the hay har- 
vest was almost nothing ; and the 
price of fodder, and all kinds of food 
for animals, rose to such a degree in 
the succeeding winter, that it was evi- 
dent that a succession of such seasons 
would confine the use of animal food 
to the most wealthy classes of tho 
community. Who can calculate the 
effect of such a change in unbracing 
the nerves, and lessening the courage 
and energy of the great body of the 
British people? And this shows liow 
insensible we arc to the greatest bless- 
ings of our social and physical situa- 
tion. We lament our fogs and our 
rains, and envy the blue skies and 
cloudless sun of Italy ; forgetting that 
it is thesei'ogs and rains, and the mild 
and liumid winters with which they 
are accompanied, which have provide! 1 
the food for man by which his physical 
and mental energies are developed in 
the highest degree. But for them, the- 
Anglo-Saxon race, instead of perform- 
ing its destined mission to “replenish 
the earth and subdue it,” would per- 
haps have been pining in hopeless sub- 
jection to the Scythian, like the Ryots 
of Hindostan or the Fellahs of Egypt. 

44. The parliamentary session ter- 
minated on 31st May, and next day 
the House of Commons was dissolved 
by royal proclamation. The elections 

* The Author saw a field of wheat cut down 
on the banks of the Esk. six miles to the 
south of Edinburgh, on the 11th of July. 
This is fully a month earlier than what i» 
reckoned an early season, and about the timo 
of harvest in Spain and Italy. 

U 
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■were conducted without heat or ani- 
mosity : the measures of Government 
Lad become so liberal and conciliatory 
that the Opposit^u had hardly a topic 
left whereon to declaim. Even the 
•Com Laws, the last stronghold of the 
aristocracy, had been partially yielded 
to tho demands of the people, and this 
concession begat the hope of still fur- 
ther relaxation. The Catholic question 
was the principal topic on tho hustings, 
and Mr Canning and the Duke of York 
were the acknowledged leaders of the 
opposite parties. The future Prime 
Minister and the heir-apparent to the 
throne divided the affections of tho 
thinking and religious portion of tho 
■community, and each of the two par- 
ties had a worthy leader to follow. To 
neither of these men had Providenee 
allotted a long span of existence ; ere 
two years had expired they were both 
gathered to tlieir fathers. The anti- 
Catliolic party, however, upon the 
whole, decidedly gained by the elec- 
tions. Two candidates in Yorkshire 
were elected on the ground of oppos- 
ing the Catholics. Lord John Russell 
was defeated in Huntingdonshire, and 
the Bedford interest general ly appeared 
to be waning, from the vigour of the 
Protestant party. Tlio elections in 
Great Britain, however, passed over 
without riots ; and they were memor- 
able for one circumstance, heretofore 
•unknown in England, that several 
persons going to them were struck 
■down on the road by coup dc soldi , 
and that it Was often impossible to get 
water for the horses engaged in trans- 
porting the electors. 

45. In Ireland, the elections gave 
token of a more alarming spirit, and 
augured unequivocally an approaching 
atorm ; for the priests, for the first 
time, took an active part in the con- 
tests. Mr Sheehan said to the peasan- 
try, “ Here are the natural enemies of 
your country ; and here are your priests, 
who wait on the bed of sickness, and 
we, your friends alike in prosperity or 
woe — follow us or them. Air Shiel 
afterwards said, “The whole body of 
the peasantry have risen up in a" tu- 
multuous revolt against their land- 
lords. I avow that this extraordinary 


political phenomenon is, to a great ex- 
tent, the result of the interposition of 
the clergy, whose influence lias been 
brought into full and unrestrained 
activity. ” ■ Several elections in Ireland 
were gained to the Catholic cause by 
this new and powerful religious co- 
operation, but not so many as wero 
lost in England from the zeal of tho 
opposito party. The great majority 
in the two islands were arrayed under 
opposite banners, and stood in open 
hostility to each other — an ominous 
circumstance, which it was evident 
Catholic emancipation would not re- 
move, and which augured ill for tho 
peace of the empire in future times. 

46. Tho next session of Parliament 
was opened on the 14th November, in 
consequence of the necessity of provid- 
ing an immediate remedy to the high 
price of oats. The rise in their price 
had been so rapid, from the drought 
of the summer, that the averages taken 
by the existing law, at the prices of 
the six weeks preceding, would not 
rise soon enough to let in the requisite 
supplies immediately from abroad, and 
partial famine might be the conse- 
quence. Parliament was assembled 
accordingly, and the general distress 
which prevailed formed a leading fea- 
ture in the royal speech. “I have 
deeply sympathised,” said his Ma- 
jesty, “with the sufferings which, for 
some time past, have been so severely 
felt by the manufacturing class, and 
contemplated with satisfaction the ex- 
emplary patience with which they have 
been borne. The depression under 
which the trade and manufactures of 
the country have been labouring, have 
abated more slowly than I thought 
myself warranted in anticipating ; but 
I retain a film expectation that this 
abatement will be progressive, and 
that the time is not far distant when, 
under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, the commerce and industry of 
the United Kingdom will have resumed 
their wonted activity.” 

47. The measure proposed by Gov- 
ernment to meet the existing crisis 
was an Act of Parliament sanctioning 
an Order in Council, which had been 
issued on the 15th September precede 
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ing, authorising the importation of for- 
eign grain, at a duty of 2s. a quarter, 
till the 15th February, when the next 
averages might be struck. This mea- 
sure, being founded in obvious neces- 
sity, the price of oats having risen to 
30s. a quarter, met with general con- 
currence — the agricultural party only 
protesting that their acquiescence in it 
•was not to be regarded as any aban- 
donment of their general principles, 
but a concession only to the overbear- 
ing necessities of the moment; the 
adoption of such temporary relief, so 
far from a deviation from, being strict- 
ly in harmony with the spirit of the 
existing Corn Laws. 

48. Before the House of Commons, 
however, had sat many weeks, a topic 
of a far more momentous and exciting 
kind was brought before it, which, 
more than the rise ill the price of oats, 
had been the real cause of its early 
convocation. On the lltli December, 
a message, was brought from the King 
to both Houses of Parliament, which 
stated, in substance, that “an earnest 
application had been received by his 
Majesty from the Princess- Regent of 
Portugal, claiming, in virtue of the 
undent obligations of alliance and 
amity subsisting between his Majesty 
and the Crown of Portugal, his Ma- 
jesty’s aid against a hostile aggression 
from Spain; that repeated assurances 
had been given by the King of France 
that he would neither commit, nor 
allow to he committed, any hostile act 
on the realm of Portugal; but that, 
nowithstanding these assurances, hos- 
tile inroads into the territory of Por- 
tugal have been concerted in Spain, 
ana executed under the eyes of the 
Spanish authorities, by Portuguese 
regiments, which had deserted into 
Spain, and which the Spanish Govern- 
ment had repeatedly and solemnly en- 
gaged to disarm and disperse.” ‘This 
message took both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the country, and the world, en- 
tirely by surprise. No one had the 
slightest idea that any such events, 
so obviously ominous to the peace of 
Europe, were in progress ; and the ex- 
citement thence arising throughout 
Europe was proportionally greater* 


49. To understand how this came 
about, and liow the rival powers of 
England and France, and the principles 
of constitutional aiq} despotic govern- 
ment, were thus openly brought into 
collision, it is only necessary to recol- 
lect that, though Spain had undergone 
a counter-revolution, in Portugal a con- 
stitutional monarchy still existed, un- 
der the sway of the infant daughter of 
the King of Brazil, the laws of which 
provided that its crown should never 
be united to that of Portugal. The gov- 
ernment of Portugal, remodelled, as 
already mentioned, after the counter- 
revolution of 1823, was a constitu- 
tional one ; but so moderate and tem- 
pered that it had excited no enthusi- 
asm in the Liberal party, either there or 
elsewhere. Such as it was, however, 
it was the object of great jealousy 
both to tlie Spanish Government and 
the Royalist party in Portugal ; and a 
civil war having arisen, as will he more 
fully narrated in the account of tlio 
transactions of the Peninsula, Don 
Miguel, the King of Brazil’s younger 
brother, had been proclaimed King ; 
and the Portuguese regiments in tljo 
Royalist interest having been driven 
into Spain, were there received with 
open arms, equipped afresh, and led 
back to maintain the cause of absolut- 
ism in the Portuguese dominions. 

50. In introducing this subject to 
the House of Commons, Mr Canning, 
after narrating the treaties, offensive 
aud defensive, between Great Britain 
and Portugal in 1661, 1703, and 1815, 
said: “This being the state of our 
relations with Portugal, when the Re- 
gency of that country, in apprehen- 
sion of the coming storm, called on 
Great Britain for assistance, the only 
question we had to consider was, 
whether the casus foederis had arisen. 
In our opinion it had. Bands of Por- 
tuguese rebels, armed, equipped, and 
trained in Spain, had crossed the Span- 
ish frontier, carrying terror and devas- 
tation into their own country, and 
proclaiming sometimes the brother of 
the reigning sovereign of Portugal, 
sometimes a Spanish princess, some- 
times even Ferdinand V 1 1. of Spain, 
as the rightful occupant of the Pop- 
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tuguesc tlirone. These rebels crossed 
the frontier, not at one, but at several 
different points — first on the province 
of Tras-os-Mohta®, and next in the 
south, where we on Friday received 
an account of the invasion of Alentejo, 
and the capture of Villa- Yiciosa, a con- 
siderable town on the frontier. Can 
it bo denied that these repeated and 
systematic attacks do not call for the 
interposition of this country, in virtue 
of the ancient treaties in behalf of its 
ancient ally? If a single company of 
Spanish soldiers had crossed the fron- 
tier in hostile array, there could not 
be a doubt sis to the character of the 
invasion. Shall bodies of men, armed, 
clothed, and regimented by Spain, 
carry fire and sword into the bosom of 
her unoffending neighbour, and shall 
it be pretended that it is no invasion 
because these outrages have been com- 
mitted by men to whom Portugal had 
given birth and nurture? Had Spain 
employed mercenaries to effect the in- 
vasion, there could not be a doubt of 
its hostile character ; and does it ren- 
der it less so that the mercenaries in this 
instance are the natives of Portugal ? 

51. * ‘In some quarters it has been 
said that an extraordinary delay has 
taken place between the taking of the 
determination to give assistance to Por- 
tugal, and the carrying of that deter- 
mination into effect. Hut how stands 
the fact? On Sunday, December 3, 
the Portuguese ambassador made a 
formal demand of assistance against a 
hostile aggression from Spain. Our 
answer was, that although we had 
heard rumours to that effect, yet we 
had not yet received such precise in- 
formation as justified us in applying 
to Parliament. It was only on Friday 
that that information arrived. On 
Saturday his Majesty’s confidential 
servants came to a decision —on Sun- 
day that decision received the sanc- 
tion of his Majesty — on Monday it was 
comjnunicated to both Houses of Par- 
liament — and to-day (Tuesday), at the 
hour on which I have the honour of 
addressing you, the troops of Great 
Britain are on their march for embark- 
ation. 

/>2. “ The reasons I have stated en- 
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tirely satisfy my judgment that we are 
imperatively called on at this crisis to 
render the aid to which we are bound 
by treaty to Portugal. Nothing short 
of a point of national faith or honour 
would justify me, at the present mo- 
ment, in anything that approximates 
even to war. Let it not be. supposed 
from this that I dread war in a good 
cause — and in no other cause may it 
ever be the lot of this country to en- 
gage. I dread it upon other grounds, 
l dread it from an apprehension of tlio 
tremendous consequences which might 
arise from any hostilities in which wo 
might now be engaged. Some years 
ago, on occasion of the invasion of 
Spain by France, I said that the next 
wav that would arise in Europe 'would 
be a war, not of nations, but of opin- 
ions, and that it was by neutrality 
alone that we could maintain the bal- 
ance between them. Not four years 
have elapsed, and already my antici- 
pations are realised ! It is a war of 
opinion that Spain is now waging 
against Portugal, and who will venture 
to foretell to what consequences such 
a war may lead ? It is the contempla- 
tion of the new power which will rise 
up in any future war that fills me with 
apprehension. It is one thing to have 
a giant’s strength, but it would be an- 
other to use it like a giant. 

53. “ The consciousness of such 
strength is undoubtedly a source of 
confidence and security, but in the 
situation in which the country now 
stands, our business is not to seek op- 
portunities of displaying it, but to con- 
tent ourselves with letting the profess- 
ors of violent and exaggerated opinions 
on both sides feel that 4 it is not for their 
interest to convert an umpire into an 
adversary. The situation of England, 
amidst the struggle of political opin- 
ions which agitates more or less sensi- 
bly different countries of the world, 
may be compared to that of the ruler 
of the winds as described by the poet — 

“ Cel8a sedet JEolus arce, 
Sceptra teneus ; xaollitque aniraoa et tempe- 
rat iras ; 

Ni faeiat, maria ac terras ccelumque profun 
dum, 

Quippe ferant rapid! secum, verrautque per 
auras.” 
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The consequence of letting loose the 
passions, at present chained and con- 
lined, would be to produce a scene of 
desolation which no man can contem- 
plate without horror, and I should not 
sleep easy on my couch if I were con- 
scious that 1 had contributed to accele- 
rate it by a single moment. This is 
the reason why I dread the recurrence 
of hostilities in any part of Europe, 
why I would forbear long on any point 
which did not taint the national hon- 
our ere I let slip the dogs of war, the 
leash of which we hold in our hands, 
not knowing whom they may reach, or 
how far their ravages may be carried. 
Such is the love of peace which the 
British Government acknowledges, and 
such the necessity for peace which the 
circumstances of the world inculcate. 
Let us fly to the aid of Portugal be- 
cause it is our duty to do so ; and let 
us cease our interference when that 
duty ends. We go to Portugal not to 
rule, not to dictate, not to prescribe 
constitutions, but to defend and pre- 
serve the independence of an ally. We 
go to plant the standard of England 
on the well-known heights of Lisbon. 
Where that standard is planted, foreign 
dominion shall not come.” 

54. Never, perhaps, did a speech de- 
livered in the British House of Com- 
mons produce such an effect as this 
did, wnicli was enhanced by his still 
more eloquent reply, given in a former 
volume, in reference to the French in- 
vasion of Spain, where he said lie had 
called a new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old. The 
effect was electrical, both upon the 
House and the country. All hearts 
were moved, all heads swept away by 
it. In vain Mr Hume, and one or two 
others of the partisans of economy, 
urged the impolicy of thus hurrying 
into a war of which we could neither 
foresee the duration nor calculate the 
expense. His objections were over- 
ruled. Such were the murmurs of the 
House that he could scarce obtain a 
hearing ; and his amendment, “ that 
the House be called over this day 
week,” found only four supporters. 
Both Houses, by overwhelming major- 
ities, supported the Government. The 


troops were embarked with such expe- 
dition that, though they only received 
their orders to march on December 
11, on Christmas day they began to 
land in Lisbon, amidst the cheers of 
the multitude, in whom the well- 
known uniforms inspired confidence. 
Six thousand men were soon estab- 
lished there ; and this vigorous de- 
monstration, as is often the case, 
averted war by proving that it was 
not dreaded. The incursions from 
Spain ceased, the frontier was no 
longer disquieted ; and France, which 
was the real principal in the affair, 
disavowed a proceeding which it was 
no longer prudent to acknowledge. 
No hostilities ensued. Before eighteen 
months had expired the troops had all 
returned to England, without having 
fired a shot ; and tliis affair passed 
over with no other result but that of 
rendering Mr Canning the idol of the 
Liberal party throughout the world, 
and demonstrating to the astonished 
nations the elements of war which, 
amidst all their pacific interests, slum- 
bered in the breasts of the British' 
people. 

55. There can he no doubt that Mr 
Canning’s decision on this occasion was 
both wise and honourable. Nothing 
could have been more derogatory to 
British honour, or in the end subversive 
of British interests; than to have per- 
mitted French interest and domination 
to extend over the whole Peninsula — 
the veiy thing which it had been the 
object of all the campaigns of Marl- 
borough and Wellington to prevent. 
The entire success of the demonstration 
leaves no doubt as to its wisdom. But 
it is a curious proof of the manner in 
which party influences or opposite in- 
terests can blind even the clearest intel- 
lects, that neither Mr Canning, nor his 
numerous .and enthusiastic supporters 
in the House of Commons or the coun- 
try, saw that the principles on whichhis 
intervention in defence of Portugal were 
based, were directly the reverse, and 
afforded the strongest condemnation of 
those on which his own previous con- 
duct in regard to South America had 
been founded. If it was right in him, 
as it unquestionably was, to put forth^ 
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the strength of England to rosist the store commercial confidence. Those 
incursions of armed bands, raised and already adopted had gone far to assuage 
equipped in Spain to effect a revolution the general suffering; a crisis which 
in Portugal — wlqit shall we say to his had been brought on by a sudden and 
own conduct in permitting bands of unexpected contraction of the currency 
adventurers, armed and equipped in in the midst of the greatest and most 
England, to sail from the Thames, with pressing money engagements, had been 
Tower muskets in their hands, to re- successfully arrested by the measures 
volutionise South America ? lntervcn- forced upon the Government, in oppo- 
tion is always an odious and dangerous sition to their strongest prepossessions, 
thing, and only the more dangerous by the public necessities. The issue 
when it invokes for its cover a sacred of nine millions of additional Bank of 
name, a heartstirring principle ; but it England notes in the last three weeks 
is not less so in the hands of the Libc- of 1825 had stopped the panic ; the 
rals than in those of the Conservatives, guaranteeing by Government of loans 
when it sets forth from the Thames, in to the extent of three millions more 
the name of freedom, to desolate South by the Bank had sensibly arrested its- 
America, than when it starts from St effects. Wages, indeed, were still low 
Petersburg, in the name of religion, to — in many branches of industry dis- 
establish Muscovite domination at Coil- tressingly so — but employment was 
stantinople. But so utterly blind are general ; and though the failure of the 
moil to the plainest truths where their home market was still severely felt, yet 
interests or passions are concerned, that foreign ones had generally revived, and 
the same individuals who had most cor- the happy prospect of the continuance 
dially applauded English intervention of general peace enabled the merchants 
in South America, the source of un- to begin again, though as yet with fear 
numbered woes to humanity, were now and trembling, tlicir renovating specu- 
most vehement in their condemnation lations. 

of Spanish intervention in Portugal in 57. Two domestic events occurred 
favour of absolutism. And it was hard in the early part of this year, attended 
to say whether the cheers of the House with important consequences, and 
of Commons were loudest when Mr which, in the critical state and equal 
Canning announced, in his opening balance of parties at that period in 
speech, the departure of the British the British empire, were attended with 
troops for the well-known heights of lasting effects. The first of these was 
Lisbon, where foreign dominion shall the death of the Duke of York, who 
not prevail, or on his reply, when he expired on the 5th January. Tho 
declared that when France made one health of tho illustrious Prince had 
aggression on Spain lie determined that been long declining, though no imme- 
England should make another, and that diato danger was apprehended; but 
“ lie called the new world into exist- during the last six months the symp- 
ence to redress the balance of the old.” toms had assumed the character of de- 
56. This warlike interlude interrupt- cided dropsy, which, though for some 
od only for a very short period the fixed time baffled by the skill of his pliysi- 
attention of the British people to ob- chins, assumed, in December 1826, the- 
jects of domestic interest. These soon most alarming symptoms. The in- 
resumed their accustomed course, and crease of his bodily sufferings, how- 
entirely absorbed general thought. The ever, and the near approach of death, 
improvement of the country during the with which lie was well acquainted, 
course of the winter of 1826-7, though could not for a moment render him 
slow, .was steady : if the cheering symp- insensible to the call of patriotism, 
toms of general prosperity had not yet He continued to the very last to dis- 
retumed, those of universal suffering charge all his important duties oa 
had sensibly abated. There were no Commander-in-Chief ; and when griev- 
longer any failures of banks, and no call ously oppressed by breathlessness, and 
*Yor additional public measures to re- supported by pillows in bed, he per- 
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sonally gave the wholo orders, and 
made the entire arrangements for the 
small hut brilliant expedition which 
left the British shores in the middle 
of December, and did such service to 
the interests of humanity by preserv- 
ing the peaco of Europe, when violent- 
ly threatened in tlio close of 1826. On 
the 28th December the sacrament was 
administered to him, along with his 
sister the Princess Sophia, by the 
hands of the Bishop of London; on 
the next day he received the parting 
visit of his royal brother ; and on the 
5th January lie expired, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. 

58. The character .of the Duke of 
York, as of all persons who have taken 
a decided part in great political ques- 
tions which divided society, has been 
variously drawn by writers of different 
parties ; but it is possible at this dis- 
tance of time to represent it in its 
true colours, without intemperate bias 
on either side. By one party lie is re- 
presented as a firm patriot, a sincere 
politician, the intrepid assertor of the 
principles which had placed his family 
on the throne ; by another, as an ob- 
stinate bigot, who wilfully shut his 
eyes to the lights of the age, and ob- 
structed, as long as lie had the pow er, 
the greatest social amelioration in the 
British empire. He was in reality 
neither so great a man as his panegyr- 
ists represent, nor so reprehensible as 
his detractors assert. He was an hon- 
est, kind-lieartcd, intrepid Prince, 
without any extensive reach of vision, 
but with a clear perception of his duty 
within the limits over which it ex- 
tended, and the resolute will which, 
having once discerned, never hesitated 
to discharge it. Possessed of good 
abilities, he had exhibited early in 
life, in the campaign in Flanders, the 
decision and daring which form such 
material elements in the character of 
a*good soldier, though without any of 
the coup (Taiil or comprehensive mind 
required in a great general. But 
■when subsequently raised to the im- 
portant situation of Commander- in - 
Chief, which he held for thirty-two 
years, the services he rendered to the 
army w$re such that he may be truly 


said to have laid the foundation of the 
edifice of which Wellington raised tho 
superstructure. 

59. Indefatigable in his attention to 
business, zealous in the discharge of 
duty, easy of access, affable in manner, 
he won the hearts of the oliiccrs by tlio 
courtesy of his demeanour, the straight- 
forwardness of his conduct, and tho 
eouity of his distribution of patronage ; 
wnile lie endeared himself to the pri- 
vate soldiers by his umvearied atten- 
tion to their interests, and the vast 
improvements wdiich he introduced 
both in their material comforts and 
moral training. With truth ho said, 
on liis deathbed, that if the condition 
of the first English expedition, which 
landed at Ostend in 1794, were com- 
pared with that which he had recently 
despatched to Lisbon, it would not 
be believed that they belonged to tho 
same age or nation. Mr Peel Said, in 
moving an address of condolence to tho 
King on the death of his brother, that 
he did not believe that, during the ten 
thousand days he had held his exalted 
situation, there had been one on which 
lie had not devoted some time to its 
duties. 1 1 w T as by his long and j udicious 
efforts that great part of the numerous 
abuses existing in the army at his entry 
on office were rooted out, promotion put 
on a better footing, the station of tho 
soldier elevated, and that noble body 
of men created, who carried the Eng- 
lish standards in triumph to Paris, 
Delhi, Washington, and Pekin. That 
he was not an immaculate character, 
is only to say that ho w r as a child of 
Adam. Liberal even to profusion, ho 
was generally deeply in debt; liis at- 
tention was so incessantly absorbed by 
the cares of his office, tliat he allowed 
his private affairs to fall into confusion, 
and he left nothing hut the momory 
of his great services behind him. HU 
irregularities of another kind, the fre- 
quent accompaniment of exalted rank 
and an ardent disposition, and allied 
with undue meretricious influence in 
the disposal of commissions, were fas- 
tened on, during one memorable in- 
vestigation, by the combined forces of 
scandal and faction, with such inten- 
sity as rendered his temporary retire* 
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ment from office a matter of necessity. 
But lie was soon restored to it, with 
the unanimous approbation of the na- 
tion, which, however frequently over- 
borne for a time by the vehemence 
■of party or the clamour of the press, is 
rarely in the end unjust in the esti- 
mate of private character, or ungrate- 
ful for public services. His decided 
and manly declaration of his senti- 
ments on Catholic emancipation, short- 
ly before his death, exposed him again 
to unbounded obloquy at the time; 
but experience has long since stilled 
that clamour, and suggested a doubt 
whether those who are reckoned, dur- 
ing their life, to have been behind the 
e, were not sometimes in reality in 
vance of it. 

60. The Duke of York was soon fol- 
lowed to the grave by another public 
man, who had long held a prominent 
place in the councils of the country. 
Lord Liverpool, who since 1812 had 
beenPrime Minister, had himself moved 
the address of condolence to the King 
on his brother’s death in the beginning 
of February, and had announced that 
he would on the 15th introduce the 
intended alteration on the Corn Laws 
in the House of Peers, when he was 
suddenly seized witli a paralytic at- 
tack, which, though not at the time 
fatal, was of such severity as to render 
his retention of office impossible. He 
tendered his resignation to his Majesty 
as soon as returning consciousness, six 
weeks after, enabled him to do so ; and 
his situation was such as to give the 
Sovereign no alternative but to accept 
it. During the long interval the na- 
tion remained without a Prime Min- 
ister. 

61. Lord Liverpool was not a man 
-of striking abilities, and still less of 
decision of character ; but on that very 
-account he was peculiarly fitted for the 
situation which he so long held. The 
period during which he was Prime 
Minister was, at least during its last 
-twelve years, essentially one of transi- 
tion. He came into office when the 
crisis of the war was over, and he had 
only to reap the fruits of the courage 
and capacity of his predecessors. His 

«long reign occurred when difficulties of 

9 


another kind were accumulating round 
the throne, when new ideas were fer- 
menting in the nation, when extended 
power was loudly demanded by the 
people, and whole classes of society, 
enriched by industry and peace, were 
prosecuting their objects of separate 
aggrandisement. The utopian dream 
of the interests of all classes being 
identical, was then fast giving way to 
the stern reality of the more powerful 
seeking to enrich itself at the expense 
of the weaker. The opposite parties at 
that period were so nearly balanced, 
that if lie had acted with decision, and 
thrown himself, without reserve, into 
the arms of cither, he would have in- 
evitably brought on a collision, which 
would have certainly proved fatal to 
liis administration, probably to the 
peace and liberties of the country. 
The Conservatives were too firmly in- 
trenched in power, and rested too 
strongly on ancient traditions, to re- 
linquish it without a struggle ; the 
Liberals too aspiring, and too sensible 
of their growing ascendancy, to shrink 
from the encounter. Lord Liverpool’s 
whole reign was a long preparation on 
cither part for tlic strife which all fore- 
saw was approaching ; and his great 
skill and prudence in postponing the 
period of collision, was proved by the 
rapidity with which it ensued when he 
was removed by the stroke of fate from 
the helm. 

62. Prudent, sagacious, and reflect- 
ing, carefully watching the signs of 
the times, and still more carefully 
shunning those which portended dan- 
ger, his great object was to steer the 
vessel of the state in present safety 
through the shoals by which it was 
surrounded. His skill consisted in his 
discernment of the means by which 
this was to be brought about, and the 
characters by whose agency it was to 
be effected. In these resjpects he had 
very great merit, if merit it can be call- 
ed, which consists in adjourning dan- 
ger, not averting it, and purchasing 
present tranquillity by postponing the 
conflict to future times. He clearly 
discerned where the ruling party on 
every great question was to be found, 
and ranged himself with the dominant 
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side ; holding out, at the same time, 
the olive branch to the minority, by 
conceding to them lesser, but still ma- 
terial objects of ambition. Thus, while 
he stood firm with the then ruling 
Conservative majority in the nation 
on the great questions of Catholic 
emancipation and reform in Parlia- 
ment, he cordially joined the Liberals 
on the minor, but still important, 
points of incipient free trade, a con- 
tracted currency, and the reciprocity 
system, which were so many outworks, 
the possession of which enabled them 
to breach the body of the place. By 
standing firm on the first, he retained 
the confidence of his old Conservative 
friends ; by yielding on the last, he 
awakened the hopes and disarmed the 
hostility of his new Liberal supporters. 

63. He brought Mr Canning and Mr 
Huskisson into the Cabinet, and had 
influence enough to make thehi act 
along with Lord Eldon and the Duke 
of Wellington — a perilous conjunction, 
as much fraught with future danger as 
it was with present tranquillity. His 
greatest failing was a constitutional 
nervousness, which made him, as he 
himself said, never on one day during 
which he held office break the seals of 
a heap of letters without a feeling of 
apprehension ; his greatest error, the 
cordial support which he gave to the 
measure for the contraction of the cur- 
rency, urged upon him by the Liberal 
portion of the Cabinet, and supported 
by so great a majority in both Houses 
of Parliament. But that was the error 
of the age in which he lived, and it 
would be unjust to visit upon him 
the responsibility shared by fiim with 
nearly all the strongest heads in the 
realm. He was disinterested and just 
in the extreme in the administration 
of Government ; unostentatious and 
conciliatory in private life ; his mind 
was stored with a vast variety of facts 
jon every important question, which he 
brought out with equal judgment and 
skill in debate ; and he left behind 
him the reputation of being, if not the 
greatest, certainly the most prudent 
and fortunate Minister, that ever con- 
ducted the affairs of Great Britain. 

64. Lord ‘Liverpool’s retirement 


from the direction of the Government 
brought the schism which had long 
existed in the Cabinet prominently 
into their own view, before the dissen- 
sion was yet fully known to the coun- 
try. The King was under the necessity 
of appointing a successor; and the 
question was, who was to be the new 
Prime Minister ? The temporising sys- 
tem could no longer be carried on ; the 
selection must be made ; the leader of 
the Cabinet could only be taken from 
one or other of the parties into which 
it was divided, and the appointment 
would at once confer or indicate the 
superiority. The King, for many rea- 
sons, was averse to Mr Canning, who 
had on several occasions exhibited 
symptoms of an ambitious, intriguing 
spirit, little suited for a Prime Minis- 
ter, and had rendered himself person- 
ally obnoxious to the Sovereign, by 
the prominent part he had taken as an 
adviser of Queen Caroline. But the 
circumstances left him no alternative. 
Mr Canning was the leader of the 
House of Commons, and the most pop-, 
ular minister who, since the days of 
Chatham, had directed the foreign af- 
fairs of the country; while the anti- 
Catholic party in the Cabinet did not 
contain any man qualified to be placed 
at its head. Lord Eldon was disquali- 
fied by age, the Duke of Wellington 
by ;his military habits, and Mr Peel 
was as yet too young for such a situ- 
ation. In these circumstances, the 
King, though most reluctantly, sent 
for Mr Canning, with whom he had a 
long conference, which, at first, led to 
no definite result, and Mr Peel was sent 
for to advise his Majesty as to the pos- 
sibility of constructing an anti-Catho- 
lic Ministry. But that gentleman, to 
whom the balance of parties in tho 
House of Commons was well known, 
gave it as his opinion that an anti- 
Catholic Ministry could not be formed ; 
and the issue was, that, after a fort- 
night of anxious suspense and diffi- 
culty, the King intrusted Mr Canning 
with the formation of a Ministry ; ana 
the Duke of Wellington, Mr Peel, Lord 
Eldon, Lord Bathurst, Lord Westmore- 
land, and Lord Melville, resigned. 

65. In taking this decided step, the 4 
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great Tory lords were not so much ac- 
tuated by political differences as by 

S nal feeling. It was not that they 
Led Catholic, emancipation, or the 
placing England in the vanguard of the 
Liberal powers of Europe : their feeling 
was, that they had been supplanted by 
a political adventurer — a man of ge- 
nius, indeed, and eloquence, but with- 
out family connections, and who had 
raised himself, independent of aristo- 
cratic support, to the highest position 
in the State. They were mortified at 
the thought of power having slipped 
from tho old influences ; they felt the 
jealousy which rank invariably docs of 
genius, when it is not entirely subser- 
vient to its wishes. They dreaded the 
ascendancy of a rival power. On the 
other hand, Mr Canning, anticipating 
the defection of his Tory colleagues, 
had made overtures to the Liberal 
chiefs, and secret communications had 
passed between him and; Sir Robert 
Wilson and Mr Brougham. All was 
jealousy and commotion ; the female 
political coteries were in incessant ac- 
tivity ; party spirit had never run so 
high ; and the rancour of the rival 
leaders at each other found vent in 
bitter taunts and reproaches.* The 
Whig peers wore in secret not less ex- 
asperated at the aspiring commoner, 
who threatened to shake the long- 
established dominion of their order, 
than the Tory; and Earl Grey’s hostil- 
ity, in particular, exhaled in a powerful 
and sarcastic speech against Air Can- 
ning in the House of Peers, which 
made a great sensation at the time, 
and contributed not a little, by point- 
ing out the inconsistencies of his pub- 
lic career, to diminish his reputation 
in tho country. 

66. In the midst of these dissensions, 
however, the King remained firm to 
his new promise; and after a consid- 
erable delay and much difficult} 7 the . 
new Cabinet was formed, containing, 
as might have been expected, a decided 

* “ The whole conversation in town is made 
up of abusive, bitterly abusive, talk of people 
about each other; all fire and flame : I have 
known nothing like it. I think political en- 
mity runs higher, and waxes wanner, than 
I ever knew it.”— Lord Eldoh to Lady J. T. 
Baxkes, April 7, 1827; Eldon’s Life, ii. 588. 


majority of Wliigs, or persons of known 
liberal opinions. The most prominent 
changes were, that the Master of tho 
Rolls, Sir John Copley, was made Lord 
Chancellor, by the title of Loud Lynd- 
hurst, in room of Lord Eldon ; tho 
Duke of Clarence, Lord High Admiral, 
in room of Lord Melville, who had been 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; the Duke 
of Wellington was succeeded as Mas- 
ter-General of the Ordnance by tho 
Marquess of Anglcsea ; Mr Robinson, 
with the title of Viscount Goderich, 
was made Colonial Secretary, in room 
of Lord Bathurst ; Lord Dudley, Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, instead of 
Air Canning, appointed to tho Premier- 
ship ; and Mr Sturges Bourne, Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in 'room of Mr Peel, in which 
important office he was, after a few 
weeks, succeeded by the Marquess of 
Lansdowne. By these appointments 
the Government became entirely Whig 
or Liberal, and the long-cstablislied 
dominion of tho Tories, established by 
Air Pitt in 1784, was subverted.* 

67. These three events — the death of 
the Duke of York, the appointment of 
All* Canning as Prime Minister, and the 
entire remodelling of the Cabinet on 
Liberal principles — succeeding one an- 
other in rapid succession in the first 
months of 1827, deserve to be particu- 
larly noticed as turning-points in tho 
modern history of England, and big 
with vast consequences in future times. 

* The new Cabinet stood as follows 

In the Cabinet. — Lord - Chancellor, Lord 
Lyndhurst; Karl of Harrowby, Lord Presi- 
dent; Duke of Portland, Lord Privy Seal; 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord 
Bexley ; Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Vis- 
count Dudley; Secretary for Colonies, Vis- 
count Goderich; Secretary for Home Depart- 
ment, Mr Sturges Bourne; President of Board 
of Trade, Mr Huskisson; Secretary at War, 
Viscount Palmerston ; First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Canning. 

Not in the Cabinet. — Lord High Admiral, 
Duke of Clarence; Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, Marquess of Anglesea; Lord Cham- 
berlain, Duke of Devonshire; Master of the 
Horse, Duke of Leeds; Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr Lamb. 

Law Appointments. — Master of the Rolls, 
Sir J ohn Leach ; Vice-Chancellor, Sir A. Hart ; 
Attorney-General, Sir Jas. Scarlett; Solicitor- 
General, Sir N. Tindall. — Ann. Reg. 1827, p. 
105. 
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Thd first changed the heir-apparent to 
the throne, and brought forward as its 
immediate inheritor a prince who, with 
many good and amiable qualities, was 
by no means endowed with the strong 
understanding and masculine intre- 
pidity of the Duke of York, and was 
influenced by a secret love of popu- 
larity, the quality of all others the 
most dangerous in a ruling character 
in stormy times. The second placed 
the avowed and elegant leader of the 
House of Commons in the situation of 
Prime Minister, and that not as the 
“Great Commoner” in the days of 
George II., from the combined influ- 
ence of aristocratic connections and 
personal talents, but from the last of 
these influences alone. The steady and 
intrepid opponent of Catholic emanci- 
pation now rested in the vault of W ind- 
sor, its supporter wielded the whole 
power and patronage of Government; 
the- hero of the Peninsula was in re- 
tirement, and the new Premier had 
recently sent the British standards to 
Lisbon to support a Liberal constitu- 
tion, and boasted he had severed the 
dominions of an ancient ally, and 
“ called a new world into existence to re- 
dress the balance of the old. ” Changes 
so vast could not fail to exercise a 
powerful influence on the course of 
events in future times ; and it was the 
greater that they were in great part 
themselves the result of an alteration 
in general opinion, and the approach 
of a new era in human affairs. 

68. The magnitude of the change 
which had taken place appeared in the 
most decided manner when the minis- 
terial explanations, as usual in such 
cases, took place in Parliament. Both 
Houses were crowded to excess, both 
in the highest degree excited ; but the 
excitement in the two was as different 
as the poles are asunder. In the Com- 
mons it was the triumph of victory ; 
in the Peers, the consternation of de- 
feat. So clearly was this evinced, that 
it obliterated for a time the deep lines 
of party distinction, and brought the 
two Houses, almost as hostile bodies 
united under different standards, into 
the presence of each other. The Com- 
mons rang with acclamations when 


the new Premier made his triumphant 
explanation from the head of the min- 
isterial bench ; but they were still 
louder when Mr Peel from the cross, 
benches out of office said, “They may 
call me illiberal and Tory ; but it will 
bo found that some of the most neces- 
sary measures of useful legislation of 
late years are inscribed with my name.” 
The tide of reform had become so strong 
that even the avowed Tory leaders in 
the Lower House were fain to take 
credit by sailing along with it. In the 
House of Lords, on the other hand, the 
feeling of the majority was decidedly 
hostile to the new administration, and 
that not merely on the Tory benches, 
where it might naturally have been 
looked for, but among the old Whig 
nobility, who had long considered gov- 
ernment as an appanage of their 
estates. The forms of that decorous 
assembly prevented any outward indi- 
cation of excitement, but it was not felt 
the less strongly within ; and it was not 
easy to say whether the old Peers on 
both sides responded more strongly to 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord El- 
don's explanation of their reasons for 
declining to hold office, or to Earl 
Grey’s powerful and impassioned at- 
tack on the new Premier. The division 
of the two Houses was dearly pro- 
nounced: the one presaged its ap- 
proaching triumph, the other its com- 
ing downfall. A secret sense of unavoid- 
able change had ranged their members 
in unwonted combinations; and the 
vital distinction of interest and order 
had for the time superseded the old 
divisions of party. 

69. ‘Lord Eldon, who resigned with 
his Tory colleagues on this occasion, 
and, from liis advanced years, and the 
semi-liberal character of all subsequent 
administrations, never was again called 
to the labours of office, was one of the 
most remarkable men who ever sat on 
the Woolsack, and, from the decided 
uncompromising character of his poli- 
tical opinions, the most exposed to 
party violence and misrepresentation. 
Indeed, so uniformly has such vitupe- 
ration, for a long period, attached to- 
every independent intrepid character 
on either side in politics, that its in- 
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tensity may be considered as not the 
worst test of real merit and ability. 
The people can tolerate anything but 
independence of their wishes and com- 
mands ; but they will not waste their 
abuse except on those they fear. The 
insignificant they pass over in silence. 
As a lawyer, Lord Eldon is now ac- 
knowledged, by all men of all parties 
cax>able of judging of the subject, to 
have attained the very highest emi- 
nence. He was the greatest of the 
many great lawyers, who ever sat on 
the English bench. He was said at 
the time to be dilatory and undecided ; 
but the first is now known to have 
arisen from the enormous and over- 
whelming mass of business with which 
•lie was oppressed; the last is the fre- 
quent accompaniment of the most 
acute and penetrating intellect. Men 
of such mental characters often seem 
undecided, not because they see little, 
but because they see much. Every- 
thing which can be adduced on either 
side presents itself at once and so for- 
cibly to their clear and far-seeing men- 
tal vision, that instant decision is im- 
possible. Decision of character, the 
quality of all others the most impor- 
tant for success in life, often arises 
from the will being more powerful than 
the judgment; and the opposite side 
being disregarded, not because it can- 
not, but because it will not, be looked 
at. Witness Napoleon’s obstinate per- 
severance in the Moscow campaign, 
and retention of his position on the 
Elbe before Leipsic. 

70. As a political character, while 
there is everything to esteem so far as 
purity of intention, conscientiousness 
of disposition, and intrepidity of mind 
are concerned, there is less in Lord 
Eldon to admire without reservation. 
He was the very first of the steadfast 
class of statesmen, those who abide by 
the ancient landmarks, and resist as 
dangerous or pernicious every change 
from the established order of things. 
Such men must always be respectable, 
if their motives are disinterested, from 
the principles by which they are 
guided, amrsometimes useful, from the 
obstacles they oppose to hasty and 
ill-advised legislation ; but they are as 


often detrimental, from the resistance 
they present to real improvement, and 
dangerous, from the vehemence which 
their firmness excites in the movement 
party. A great general is not he who 
never retreats, and would be cut to 
pieces where he stands rather than re- 
tire ; but he who knows when to ad- 
vance and when to recede, and pre- 
pares by cautious movements, whether 
to the front or rear, the means of ulti- 
mate victory. Wellington was even 
greater when he retired to Torres Ve- 
dras, than when he gave the signal of 
advance at Waterloo. It belongs to 
the highest class of intellect to discern 
the time and place for resolute resist- 
ance, and the season for judicious con- 
cession. But it is scarcely possible 
that this frame of mind can coexist 
with that of a great lawyer ; for the 
latter is based on the invariable obser- 
vance of, and vast acquaintance with, 
precedent ; the former is dependent on 
the power to discern when it is to be 
discarded, and entrance afforded to 
new influences. In private life Lord 
Eldon was simple and unostentatious 
in his manners, kindly and affection- 
ate in his disposition. During the 
quarter of a century that he held 
office, lie made a judicious and consci- 
entious use of the immense patronage 
at his disposal ; and though he died 
rich, he had become so from the legi- 
timate emoluments of his office, not 
any improper devices to increase his 
fortune.* 

71. Although, however, Liberal prin- 
ciples were thus in the ascendant in 
the Cabinet and the House of Com- 

* Lord Eldon has left a curious proof of 
the grasping disposition of applicants for 
situations, in which all who have had the 
misfortune to be intrusted with patronage 
will probably concur. On the eve of his re- 
tirement he thus wrote to Lady J. T. Bankes : , 
“ If 1 had all the livings ‘in the kingdom va- 
cant when I communicated my resignation 
(for what since that falls vacant I have no- 
thing to do with), and they were cut each 
into threescore livings, I could not do what 
is asked of me, by letters received every five 
minutes, full of eulogies upon my virtues, all 
which will depart when my resignation actu- 
ally takes place, and all concluding with: 

‘ Pray give me a living before you go out .* . 
Lord Eldon to Lady J. T. Bankes, April-7, 
1827; Eldon's Life, \L 594. 
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mons, tlicrc was one question on which 
the Whigs had lost ground by the 
election. For the first time for sev- 
eral years, the Catholic question was 
decided against the Romish party in 
the Lower House. The debate began 
on March 5, and was opened by a 
most powerful speech by Sir Francis 
Burdctt. It continued three nights, 
and was concluded at five in the morn- 
ing of the 7tli, by a majority of four 
against the Catholics, the numbers be- 
ing 276 to 272. The arguments were 
the same as those so often before 
urged, and of which a summary will 
be given in recounting the final de- 
bate on the subject. But the speech 
of Mr Peel on the occasion deserves to 
be recorded, both from the weight of 
the arguments it contained, and the 
strange contrast it presented to those 
adduced by him so soon after on the 
same subject ; and it was evident, 
from the increase in the anti-Catholic 
party ill the House, and the manner 
in which his speech was received by 
the country, that, under a real repre- 
sentation of the people of Great Britain, 
the Catholic question had little chance 
of being carried. 

72. Mr Peel observed on this occa- 
sion : “ The reasons advanced for the 
emancipation of the Catholics increase 
my dislike to it ; and I cannot admit 
that the great names pressed into the 
service stand at all in my way. Mr 
Pitt had always rested liis reasons for 
the removal of Catholic disabilities 
upon grounds entirely different from 
those now adduced. When Mr Fox 
proposed the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts in 1790, a measure 
the same in principle as the one now 
proposed, Mr Pitt repudiated the 
change in the strongest terms which it 
was possible for man to use ; and in 
1805, he said that he would not allow, 
at any time, or under any circum- 
stances, the Catholics could claim the 
removal of their disabilities as a mat- 
ter of right. Neither can I do so; 
and looking on it only as a ques- 
tion deeply involving the public good, 
1 find myself unable to vote for 
what is termed Emancipation, and 
compelled to say frankly that 1 prefer 


a system of exclusion to one of se- 
curities. 

73. “ I fairly confess that I have a 
distrust of the Roman Catholics. I 
do not find fault with the faith of any 
man, and I think quite as highly of a 
Catholic as a Protestant ; but if on a 
man’s faith there be founded a scheme 
of political influence, then we have a 
right to inquire into that scheme; and 
I cannot contemplate the doctrines of 
absolution, and confession, and indul- 
gences, without having a strong sus- 
picion that these doctrines are main- 
tained for the purpose of confirming 
the influence, which man exercises over 
man. What is it to me whether that 
authority be called spiritual or other- 
wise, if it is such as practically to in- 
fluence man’s conduct in society? Is 
it because religious doctrines are made 
subservient to worldly and political 

S ses that they are therefore to bo 
led from the consideration of the 
Legislature in the discussion of the pre- 
sent question ? On the contrary, if the 
authority derived from these doctrines 
be only the stronger on account of their 
being borrowed from religion, and mis- 
applied to worldly purposes, that, in 
my opinion, furnishes an additional 
motive for closely investigating the 
doctrines themselves. When 1 find 
the Pope issuing bulls to the Irish 
Roman Catholic bishops, and such 
documents sent forth to four or five 
millions of people destitute of educa- 
tion, I must say that they are very 
.apt to influence their conduct in life. 
When I hear, too, such doctrines 
ascribed to a desire to promote the 
pure doctrines of Christianity, I can- 
not help having a lurking suspicion 
that they are rather intended to main- 
tain a spiritual authority, capable of 
being applied to temporal purposes, 
whiefi is said to be extinct, but which 
it is evident is still existing. 

74. “I have no objection to the pro- 
fessors of the Roman Catholic religion 
as individuals ; I quarrel not with 
their religious tenets as a matter of 
faith : but I am jealous of the politi- 
cal system which is engrafted on those 
tenets; and I think I -have a perfect 
right, on the present occasion, to con- 
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siilcr what has "been the tendency of 
that political influence in different 
countries. Without going back to 
■dark and distant ages, and viewing 
the effect of the Catholic religion, as 
it exists at the present day in different 
-countries — in some where it luxuriates 
in undisputed growth, in others where 
it is only struggling for supremacy, in 
a third class where it is subordinate to 
another and a purer system— the re- 
sult of my investigation and observa- 
tion is, that it is expedient to maintain 
in this country the mild, mitigated, 
and temperate predominance of the 
Protestant Church. It is the natural 
desire of every man to promote the 
welfare of the religious faith to which 
he is sincerely attached. If Roman 
Catholics were admitted into Parlia- 
ment, what could be more natural than 
that they should labour to extend the 
influence of their religious system over 
the country, and to bring it into closer 
connection with the Government ? The 
■consequence would be to bring the Ca- 
tholic and Protestant religions into col- 
lision, in such a manner as might prove 
the destruction of the latter ; and I 
consider the confusion and disorders 
which must prevail for ages before 
that event takes place as a greater 
■evil than the event itself. 

75. “Although I believe that the 
admission of Catholics into Parliament 
and the great offices would endanger 
the constitution, yet, if I was satisfied 
that it would trauquillise Ireland, and 
produce all the benefits which arc anti- 
cipated from it, I would sacrifice my 
Apprehensions to the attainment of so 
immense a benefit. But 1 cannot bring 
my mind to believe that the removal of 
the disabilities would produce such a 
consummation. If, indeed, the friends 
of the Catholics proposed, after having 
carried this point, to make the religion 
■of the great majority of the Irish peo- 
ple the religion of the State, to restore 
the possessions of the Church to the 
Catholics, and open to them tho great 
-offices of state, possibly such a line of 
policy might appease and tranquillise 
the Catholics. But this they do not 
say ; on the contrary, they disavow 
any intention to attack the Established 
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Church. But if they maintain the 
Protestant Church, there will still bo 
a harrier between tho two religions : 
the real apple of discord will remain, 
only you will have augmented tho 
power of the Catholics to produce the 
confusion. Would not tho Catholic 
priests exercise their spiritual autho- 
rity for temporal purposes ? The priests 
have already been lauded for exercis- 
ing their influence at elections, which 
they have done to an extent which is 
utterly unjustifiable ; hut that is no- 
thing to what may he expected in fu- 
ture, if by such interference they have 
the prospect of advancing, for the in- 
terests of their faith and their temporal 
advantage, the measures of the Legisla- 
ture. And this is the measure which 
is to tranquillise Ireland, and eradi- 
cate the poison of faction from tho 
land. 

70. “The influence of some great 
names, of some great men, has been 
lately lost to the cause 1 support ; but 
I never adopted my opinions upon it 
from deference either to high station 
or high ability. Keen as the feelings 
of regret must ho with which the loss 
of these associates is recollected, it is 
still a matter of consolation to me that 
in tho absence of these individuals I 
have now an opportunity of showing 
my adherence to those tenets which I 
formerly espoused — of showing that, if 
my opinions be unpopular, I stand by 
them still, when the influence and au- 
thority that may have given them cur- 
rency arc gone," and when it is impos- 
sible that in the mind of any human 
being I can stand suspected of pursu- 
ing them with any view to favour or 
personal aggrandisement/' The hon- 
ourable consistency of Mr Peel on this 
occasion deserves to be particularly 
noticed, and his sincerity cannot bo 
doubted ; for the death of the Duke of 
York and of Lord Liverpool had de- 
prived the Protestant party of their 
chief support ; and the state of the Ca- 
binet, and probable accession of Mr 
Canning to its head, rendered the 
opinions then so manfully delivered 
to all appearance a very long, if not 
perpetual, exclusion from office. 

77. Equal, if not superior, to the 
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agitation excited by the discussion of 
this great political question, was that 
awakened by the Government measure 
on the Corn Laws, which, in pursu- 
ance of the pledge given last session, 
the Ministers brought forward. The 
bill originally framed by Lord Liver- 
pool’s Cabinet was introduced by Mr 
Canning, on March 1st, in a speech 
of very great ability, which added an- 
other to the many proofs which history 
affords, that ability of the highest 
order is capable of application at the 
will of its possessor to any imaginable 
subject. He began by stating : “Every- 
body admitted the necessity of protect- 
ing the agricultural interests; the only 
question was the inode and degree in 
which that protection should bo ad- 
ministered. That protection is due to 
domestic agriculture can hardly be de- 
nied ; and, on the other hand, stern 
inflexible prohibition can hardly be 
defended ; for even those of the agri- 
culturists who were most attached to 
it, uniformly made it a recommenda- 
tion of their plan, that Parliament, if 
it were sitting, and if not, the execu- 
tive government, might always step 
in, in cases of necessity. Three modes 
of protection had been proposed : the 
first, that of Mr Ricardo, that the duty 
on wheat should be 20s. a quarter, to 
diminish a shilling with every year till 
it reached a minimum of 10s.; the 
second, a similar duty, lowering Is. 
•every year, but beginning at 16s. and 
coming down to 10s. ; the third, a fixed 
•duty of 5s. or 6s. once for all, without 
. any reference to the price. 

78. “ The great fluctuations of price 
between 1815 and 1822 proved that 
some modification of the Corn Law, 
introduced in the former of these years, 
'was necessary, and a new Act was ac- 
■ cordingly passed which gave up unli- 
mited protection, and recognised a cer- 
tain duty; but the effect of it was in a 
great measure lost by a clause which 
•declared that the new Act should come 
into operation only when the price ex- 
ceeded 80s., which it had never since 
done, so that the Act had remained a 
• dead letter. Instead of this, what is 
now proposed is, to adopt, not a fixed, 
but a variable duty, which should vary 


in the relative proportion to the prico 
of corn. The duty on wheat is to bo 
20s. when the price has reached 60s. 
a quarter, and to diminish 2s. a quar- 
ter with every Is. advance of the price, 
so that at 70s. all duty would cease. 
On the other hand, when the price is 
59s. the duty would be 22s., and so 
on, till, when it fell to 55s., it would 
amount to 30s., which might be con- 
sidered as equivalent to a prohibition. 
On inferior grains, the same variable 
duty, but at a lower rate. Barley, at 
30s., is to pay a duty of 10s. a quarter ; 
oats at 21s., of 7s.: the former to di- 
minish by Is. 6d. for every Is. advance 
in the price, and increase for every Is. 
in the fall below that standard; the 
latter to increase or diminish by Is.” 
The obvious intention of this proposal 
was to fix the price of wheat as nearly 
as possible at 60s. a quarter, that of 
barley at 30s., that of oats at 21s. 

79. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
the arguments used on this occasion 
on either side, which were substantially 
the same as those adduced in the pre- 
ceding session, of which an account has 
already been given. But several veiy 
curious things occurred in the course of 
it, indicating at once the strength of 
the agricultural interest in the Legis- 
lature as then constituted, and tho 
strange mistakes on tho subject which 
were made on both sides in the discus- 
sion of it. “ On a division,” says the 
annalist, “the amendment was lost, 
and the resolutions of Ministers carried 
by a majority of 335 to 50 ; so small was 
the proportion of members from whom 
the agriculturists had to fear any very 
near approach to a free trade in grain.” 
In the committee the majorities in fa- 
vour of Ministers Were generally 3 to 2, 
and the bill passed the Lower House 
ultimately without a division ; but its 
fate was very different in the House of 
Lords. Before it went there the change 
of Ministry had taken place ; Mr Can- 
ning was Premier, and the Duke of 
■Wellington leader of the Opposition in 
the Upper House. The Com Laws, 
which so powerfully affected the inter- 
ests of the greater part of that assem- 
bly, were' deemed a favourable ground 
on which to combat the new Ministry 4 
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with the forces of the old Tory aristo- 
cracy, and an amendment was prepared 
which it was hoped might prove fatal 
to the bill. The result did not belie 
these anticipations. There were, it was 
understood, above 500,000 quarters of 
foreign grain in bond in the country ; 
and tne Duke of Wellington moved as 
an amendment, that “ no foreign grain 
in bond shall be taken out of bond un- 
til the average price of corn shall have 
readied 66s.” This was resisted by 
Ministers on the ground that the effect 
of this clause would be to keep the 
averago price up at 66s., and entirely 
defeat the principle of the bill ; but on 
a division it was carried against them 
by a majority of 4, the numbers being 
78 to 7 4. This majority, upon a subse- 
quent division in a much fuller House, 
increased to 11, the numbers being 133 
to 122. Upon this the Ministers tlirew 
up the bill, not without many expres- 
sions of anger and disappointment. 
Even Mr Canning,, in speaking of the 
subject in the House of Commons, in 
the last speech lie ever made in that 
assembly, said that the Duke, ‘ * while 
meaning no harm, had made himself 
the instrument of others for their own 
particular views.” * 

80. As the Corn Laws were settled 
on a footing which lasted some yeart 
in the next session of Parliament, this 
defeat was a matter of little public 
importance ; but three things are very 
curious, and deserving of being re- 
corded, which occurred in the course 
of it. The first is, that Mr Peel said, 
in reference to an amendment of Sir 
John Newport to raise the duty on 
wheat-flour by a permanent duty of 
• 4s. at all times, “No other country 

* It appeared from a correspondence be- 
tween the Duke of Wellington and Mr Ifus- 
kisson on this amendment, that the Duke 
had laboured under a misapprehension of the 
views of Government regarding it. Mr Hus- 
kissoiustated that Ministers would not object 
to the amendment, understanding it to apply 
only to the corn “then in bond;” but the 
Duke of Wellington thought he meant they 
had no objections to the prohibition up to 
66s., as a permanent restriction on foreign 
importation. There is no reason to doubt the 
good faith of either in the affair; but assur- 
edly they were very different things.— See the 
Correspondence , June 1827, in Ann. Beg. 1827, 
k^pp. 148, 158. 
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besides the United States could enter 
into competition with our markets, 
and she had not much to send. Tho 
largest importation of American flour 
was in 1817, and that was only 100,000 
barrels, equal to 68, 000 quarters. ” To 
us, who have seen several millions of 
quarters of American flour or grain 
annually imported into Great P ;tfain 
for a course of years, this is a memor- 
able instance of tho danger of legislat- 
ing for future times, on the supposi- 
tion that they are to remain the same 
as the present. The second was, that, 
from the returns of prices for forty- 
four years prior to 1827, the average 
price of wheat had been 56s. a quarter, 
of barley 30s., and of oats 20s. 6d. 
Third, these returns were referred to 
by Mr Peel as affording the best crite- 
rion of the rates at which cultivation 
could be carried on at a profit in tho 
British Islands ; and so they would, if 
no changes in the currency had taken 
place during the period ejmbraced by 
the returns. But it never seems to 
have crossed his mind that the succes- 
sive expansion and contraction of the 
currency had entirely changed prices 
of every article of subsistence during 
their continuance, and that the price 
of food was much more dependent on 
the number of notes in circulation 
than even on the number of quarters 
of foreign grain imported.* But that 
was the prevailing error of the age ; 
and it speaks not a little for the pene- 
tration and statesmanlike wisdom of 
Sir Francis Burdett, that nearly alone 
in the House of Commons he supported 
the opposite views, and referred to tho 
bill of 1819 as far more instrumental 
* The following parliamentary return, re- 
ferred to in tho eourse of this debate, will 
show how close had been, in the preceding; 
ten years, the connection between the price 
of grain and the amount of the currency : — 


Years. 

1818, 

Price of 

Wheat. 

84s. 

Circulation of 
Notes in 
England. 

£46,000,000 

1819, 

73s. 

42,000,000 

1820, 

65s. 

38,000,000 

1821, 

1822, 

54s. 

34.000. 000 

31.000. 000 

43s. ; 

1823, 

52s. 

85,000,000 

1824, 

64s. 

39,000,000 

1825, 

66s. 

42,000,000 

1826, 

57s. 

36,000,000 

—Pari. Deb., 

xviL, p. 288. 
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in producing the depression of prices, 
of which the agriculturists so much 
complained, than either the variations 
of season or any importation of foreign 
grain. 

81. The finances of the country dur- 
ing the years 1826, 1827, and 1828, 
exhibited a painful proof of the ex- 
tent; which its industrial resources 
had been affected by the monetary 
crisis of December 1825, and tlio con- 
traction of the currency by the sup- 
pression of small notes in the spring 
succeeding. There was no more boast 
of a remission of £12,000,000 of taxa- 
tion in three years, as had been done in 
the three preceding years : it was with 
great difficulty, and only by pressing 
the dead weight into the service, that a 
surplus of revenue at all above expendi- 
ture was exhibited, or the real sinking 
fund in terms of the resolutions of the 


Years. 



House of Commons in 1819. As the 
dead weight was in truth a loan, paid 
annually by instalments on the credit 
of future years, this view was of course 
fallacious, and gave a melancholy proof 
of the shifts to which successive ad- 
ministrations were now reduced to con- 
ceal the effect upon the finances which 
their own measures had produced. 
During these three years the entire 
taxation reduced was £261,000 a-year; 
and the sums applied to the reduction 
of debt, funded and unfunded, were 
in all £15,993,902.* 

82. The other proceedings in Par- 
liament during this session do not re- 
quire particular notice, as they were 
chiefly the consequence of measures 
already adopted, and of which tho 
bearing lias already been discussed. 
Mr Peel, though out of office, conti- 
nued liis meritorious labours for the 

Tuxes remitted. Money applied to Debt. 

£84,000 £5,021,231 

51,000 5,704,700 

126,000 4,607,965 


£261,000 £15,993,902 

The finances of the three years stood as follows 


Incomk. 

Ordinary. 

1826. 1827. 1828. 


Customs, .... 
Excise, .... 

Stamps 

Taxes, 

Post-Office, .... 
Lesser Sources, . 

£17,2S0,711 

19,172,019 

6,702,350 

4,702,743 

1,570,000 

197,657 

£17,894,405 

18,483,707 

6,811,226 

4,768,273 

1,463,000 

205,041 

£17,235,408 

20,759,685 

7,107,950 

4,849,303 

1,508,000 

200,729 

Ordinary revenue, 

£49,625,485 

£49,581,576 

£51,665,077 

Dead Weight, 

Lesser Sources, ^ . 

Extraordinary. 

4,380,000 

889,501 

4,245,000 

1,005,980 

3,082,500 

339,564 


£54,894,989 

£64,932,518 

£55,187,142 

Interest of Funded Debt, 
Unfunded, 

Army and Navy Pensions, 
Civil List, 

Public Advances, . 

Army, .... 
Navy, .... 
Ordnance. 

Miscellaneous, 

Do., .... 

Expenditure. 

1820. 

£27,245,750 

831,207 

2,800,000 

2,164,173 

510,000 

8,297,360 

6,540,634 

1,869,606 

2,666,783 

1,060,024 

1827. 

£27,366,601 

873,246 

2,800,000 

2,218,218 

254,200 

7,876,682 

6,414,727 

1,914,403 

2,863,247 

1,217,964 

1828. 

£27,146,076 

949,420 

1,692,870 

2,204,553 

2,837,497 

8,084,042- 

5,667,960 

1,446,972 

2,012,115 


*£59,272,925 

*£59,068,778 

*£54,623,565 


• Including charge* of collection. 

—Finance Accounts in Ann. Beg, t 1827, 264 ; 1828,271, 272; 1829, 256, 258. 
VOL. III. 
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reform of the criminal law, and capi- 
tal punishment was taken from many 
offences which it was a disgrace to 
English legislation to have ever affixed 
to mem. The silk-weavers and ship- 
owners made loud complaints of the 
manner in which their interests had 
"been sacrificed at the altar of Free 
Trade, and referred to numerous ar- 
rays of figures in support of their peti- 
tions, which produced long and inte- 
resting debates in both Houses of 
Parliament. No result, however, fol- 
lowed from these discussions, except 
the usual one of confirming both par- 
ties in their opinions. The weavers 
and shipowners referred, in support of 
their complaints, to the miserably low 
wages— not a half of those of the pre- 
ceding year — which they were able to 
earn, and the diminished number of 
ships and tonnage they employed. Mr 
Huskisson and the Free-Traders re- 
plied by referring to the steady impor- 
tation of the raw material, and the 
increase of the entire tonnage, foreign 
and domestic, employed in conducting 
our trade. Neither answer was deci- 
sive — for persons in distress generally 
try to compensate lessened profits by 
increased production, and thus en- 
larged consumption of the raw mate- 
rial arises from the very suffering of 
those engaged in working it up ; and 
the question in regard to shipping was 
not liow our whole tonnage, foreign and 
domestic, stood, so much as the propor- 
tion increasing or diminishing of the 
one to the other, which has been al- 
ready fully given. The curious thing, 
however, is, that scarce any mention 
was made by either purty of the con- 
traction of the currency and conse- 
quent reduction of prices, as imposing 
a weight on the springs of industry 
which all the energies of the country 
were unable to shake off. And the in- 
sensibility of the Legislature to the 
complaints of tho persons suffering 
under these causes is to be remarked, 
as one of the many circumstances con- 
curring at this period to shake the 
confidence of the people in existing 
institutions, and spreading far and 
wide the opinion that any change 
* would be for the better, and that some 


alteration had become necessary in tho 
composition of a Legislature which had 
proved itself indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of the people. 

83. When men’s minds were in this 
unsettled state, and the working classes 
were in many places petitioning for 
some compulsory law to arrest the fall 
of wages, an event occurred which gavo 
tho ill humours which were afloat a 
definite direction, and turned them 
into a torrent which ere long becamo 
irresistible. At the last election — as 
is generally the case when parties ran 
very high, and groat exertions are mado 
on opposite sides to increase their ad- 
herents in Parliament — bribery had 
prevailed to a very great, and, as it 
was said by tlie advocates of reform, 
unprecedented extent. Numerous pe- 
titions against returasupon this ground 
were presented, and in two instances — 
those of Pknuyn and East Retford 
— the proof of corruption on the greatest 
scalo was so complete that not only was 
each of the returns set aside, but leave 
was given to bring in bills to disfran- 
chise both boroughs. The bill brought 
in by Government proposed only to 
extend the franchise to tho adjacent 
hundred, that being, as Mr Canning 
said, “a mitigated penalty suited to 
the nature of the offence proved, al- 
though, in more flagrant cases, such as 
Grampound, he should not hesitate to 
vote for total disfranchisement.” Tho 
Whigs, however, led by Lord Milton 
and Mr Brougham, insisted for total 
disfranchisement, and an amendment 
to that effect was carried by a ma- 
jority of 124 to 69. No resolution was 
taken concerning tho place to which 
the franchise should be transferred, 
but great anxiety was already felt on 
the subject. The Liberals contended 
for Birmingham, the Conservatives in- 
clined to the circumjacent hundred. 
Both parties felt the vital importance of 
the question, but they mutually feared 
each other ; and the session closed with- 
out any determination liaving been, 
come to on the subject. But the point 
was mooted, and could no longer be 
avoided ; and this deserves to be noted 
as the commencement of the great 
question of Pabliamenyaby Reform. 
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84. The session was closed by a 
speech from the throne, by the Lords 
Commissioners, on the 2d July; and 
an event soon after occurred which 
made a profound impression on Eng- 
land and the world, and afforded a me- 
morable example of the unstable ten- 
ure by which worldly greatness is held. 
Mr Canning now saw every wish of 
his heart gratified. He had raised 
himself, by the unaided force of genius 
and eloquence, from a private station 
to the highest position in the State. 
He was the Prime Minister of the 
Crown, the admired leader of the House 
of Commons, the head of an adminis- 
tration stronger than any since the 
days of Pitt, and looked up to, in every 
part of the world, as the protector of 
the oppressed, the enlightened assertor 
of liberal principles. He was still in 
the prime of life ; he had done much 
in conciliating the regard of his So- 
vereign ; his sway in Parliament was 
unbounded ; and he might hope for a 
long career of fame, fortune, and use- 
fulness. “Vanity, vanity — all is 
vanity:” the hand of fate was already 
upon him, and he was to be suddenly 
snatched from the scone of his glory, 
at the very moment when he seemed 
to have attained the summit of earthly 
felicity ! 

85. Though by no means of a weakly 
constitution, Mr Canning shared in an 
infirmity common to all men of genius, 
and which, though it is sometimes con- 
cealed by the vigour of a powerful un- 
derstanding, is never probably entirely 
absent from a mind gifted with the 
highest imaginative faculties. He was 
not irritable, but eminently susceptible; 
he felt kindly, but he also felt warmly : 
incapable of harbouring an ungenerous 
sentiment, he suffered grievously un- 
der what seemed a want of generosity 
or justice in others. To a mind of this 
temperament, the very greatness to 
which he had been elevated became a 
source of angnish, the cause of disap- 

5 ointment. He had ascended the lad- 
er, not at the head of his friends, but 
alone. At the summit of the battle- 
ment, he found himself surrounded by 
new faces, supported by former anta- 
gonist^ while his old comrades, in 


sullen discontent, stood at a distance, 
lending no assistance. Cheered as he 
was from all sides of the House, lead- 
ing a decided majority in his country, 
revered in every quarter of the globe, 
he yet felt that one thing was now 
awanting — the confidence of old friends, 
‘the sympathy of former associates. He 
had attained the pinnacle of ambition, 
but he found himself there in solitary 
grandeur. He felt like Burke : “ I am 
alone ; I know I have lost my former 
friends, and 1 am too old to form new 
ones.” The cold look, the averted 
eyes, the unreturned pressure of the 
hand, told at what price he had pur- 
chased his present elevation ; and this 
was felt the more keenly, that his own 
heart was still overflowing with the 
generous affections, and he experienced 
in success none of the irritation which 
his former friends perhaps not unna- 
turally evinced in disappointment. 

8 G . These causes of irritation proved 
the more serious to Mr Canning, that, 
although temperate in his general 
habits, and addicted to no excess, ho 
participated in the pleasure, as much 
as lie excelled in the powers, of con- 
versation; and when in company, ho 
sought a momentary relaxation from 
the cares of ollice, and the irritation 
at defection, in the brilliant and ani- 
mated discourse which spread so great 
a charm over his private society. This 
insensibly led to a greater indulgence 
in the pleasures of company than was 
perhaps prudent in a person of his ex- 
citable tem perament. He drank large- 
ly, especially during dinner, though 
never to excess ; and the result was 
an inflamed state of mind and body, 
which led to fatal results. On tho 
15th July he became seriously indis- 
posed, from having caught cold while 
sitting under a tree, when warm with 
walking, at Lord Lyndhurst’s, at 
Wimbledon. On the 25th, he was, 
on the recommendation of his medical 
advisers, removed to Chiswick, the 
beautiful villa of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, where he was lodged in the room 
inwhichMrFoxdied. His complaint, 
which turned into inflammation of the 
bowels, after having more than onc& 
abated so as to give hopes of convaP 
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escence, returned ere long with re- 
doubled violence. His sufferings were 
dreadful, and painful to witness, but 
lie never lost his serenity of mind ; 
and on the Sunday before bis death 
he had prayers read to him by his 
daughter, his custom always when lie 
could not attend church. Shortly after 
this, his sufferings ceased, but it was 
from the commencement of mortifica- 
tion in the seat of the disease. He 
gradually sank, and breathed his last 
on the morning of Wednesday, August 
8th. His funeral, at his own request, 
was a private one ; but he was laid in 
Westminster Abbey, among the ashes 
of the great; and it was voluntarily 
attended by a large concourse of the 
nobility and estimable persons, as well 
as an immense crowd of spectators, 
anxious to testify their respect to the 
first and most gifted citizen of a free 
people. 

87. Mr Canning’s death made a pro- 
digious impression in the world, second 
only to that produced twenty- five years 
after by the decease of the Duke of 
Wellington. It was not merely the 
genius and talents of the departed 
statesman, great as they were, which 
led to this sensation, — it was the di- 
rection which they had latterly taken, 
the objects to which they had come 
to bo applied, which caused the heart 
of the world to thrill with emotion. 
“His,” it has been finely said, “was 
a life in which all put trust, more, 
perhaps, than they should in that of 
mortal, from the isles of Greece to the 
'ridges of the Andes.” For the first 
time since the French Revolution, the 
Government of England, under liis 
direction, had* been turned to the sup- 
port of democratic principles : he was 
looked up to as the head of the liberal 
party throughout the'globe. Great was 
the sensation produced by this con- 
version. The popular party in every 
country anticipated a speedy triumph 
to their principles, the immediate ele- 
vation of themselves to power and rich- 
es, now that the great antagonist Stato, 
which had conquered the child of Re- 
volution, was brought round to the 
other side at the voice of this mighty 
^enchanter. Proportionally deep was 


the gloom, general the distress, when 
he was thus cut off in the very zenith 
of his career, and at the very time 
when he had attained the means of 
carrying his principles into practice. 

88. And yet there can he no doubt 
that these anticipations were fallacious, 
and that these hopes would have been 
disappointed had his earthly career 
been much prolonged. Mr Canning 
was too great a man to be a republican : 
bis was not the temper that would 
yield to tlio dictates of an imperious 
democracy. Questions were coining 
on, ami could no longer bo avoided, 
which would have dispelled the illu- 
sion, and deprived the great commoner 
of tlie halo of renown with which he 
descended to the tomb. He was averse 
to the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, he was throughout tlic steady 
and uncompromising opponent of par- 
liamentary reform. His opposition to 
the Liberals on these questions would 
have speedily alienated the popular 
party, who can hear anything rather 
than a check from their own leaders; 
and a few years more of his life would 
probably have seen the windows of the 
emancipator of South America barri- 
caded, like those of the deliverer of the 
Peninsula. He was essentially Con- 
servative and national in his feelings, 
and that was the secret of his otherwise 
inconsistent career. A Conservative on. 
principle, he was a Liberal from feel- 
ing and ambition. His sympathies 
were with freedom ; but his judgment 
told him it was not to be won by yield- 
ing to the people. His most celebrated 
acts, tlio expedition to Portugal and 
recognition of the republics of South. 
America, were not, as the Liberals 
suppose, instigated by a desire to ele- 
vate popular power, but from a strong 
patriotic principle, and a determina- 
tion to counterbalance the influence 
and divert the ambition of France. 

89. Many of Mr Canning's last acts, 
which occasioned so much excitement 
at the time, were plainly justifiable. 
His interference in favour of Greece, 
and conclusion of the treaty of 
6th July, which established its inde- 
pendence, was a noble act, called for 
by every consideration of justice and 
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expedience, and calculated in its ulti- 
mate results to terminate one of the 
greatest evils of modem times, the gov- 
ernment of the Turks in Europe. His 
expedition to Portugal was done on 
the call of an ancient ally, and neces- 
sary to maintain the character of Eng- 
land among nations, as well as stop 
the ambitious projects of France. But 
Iiis interference in favour of the insur- 
gents of South America, which chiefly 
gained him the applause of the Lib- 
erals, was an unjustifiable measure, 
calculated to partition the territory of 
ancient ally, and spread the discor- 
dant passion for republicanism among 
a people alike unable to exercise its 
Tights or bear its excitement. It has, 
accordingly, been attended with the 
most disastrous results. Mr Canning 
said he resolved, if France had Spain, 
it should not be Spain anti the Indies, 
and that he called the New World 
into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old. What was this but to 
imitate the example of Maria Theresa, 
who said, when the Empress Catherine 
invaded Poland, “ If you take Lith- 
uania, it shall not be Lithuania with 
Gallicia; and I will appropriate the 
latter province to maintain the bal- 
ance of European power. ” It is j ustifi- 
able to assert the rights, and maintain, 
by fair means, the influence of your 
country; but it is a very different 
thing to do so by partitioning an an- 
cient ally, and spreading a form of 
government, in a new hemisphere, un- 
suited to its character and ruinous to 
its happiness. 

90. Mr. Canning’s talents, both for 
business and debate, were of the very 
first order. Like all other men gifted 
•with the highest class of intellect, his 
was capable of application at will to 
any subject ; and the man whose elo- 
quence and play of fancy had so often 
charmed ana enchained the House of 
Commons, was equally felicitous when 
he came to discuss the details of finance 
or the com averages, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer or leader of the Lower 
House. But though his powers were 
thus capable of various application, his 
disposition led him to the realms of 
imagination ; his longing was to the 


world of fancy more than the world of 
reality : he was fitted by nature to have 
been a great author rather than a great 
statesman. As it was his powers of 
eloquence which gave him the lead in 
the House of Commons, so it was the 
qualities with which they were allied 
which cut him short at the highest 
point of his career. The susceptibility 
to sentiment, the fineness of feeling, 
the refinement of thought, which con- 
stituted the charm of his eloquence not 
less than logical precision its strength, 
were mainly owing Jto the unhappy 
sensitiveness with which, in poetic 
minds, they are so frequently allied, 
and which threw him, on the aliena- 
tion of his friends, into the state of 
mental excitement which- led to re- 
sults that proved fatal to his consti- 
tution. If the brevity of his career as 
, Minister gave him few opportunities 
of engraving his acts in indelible cha- 
racters on the annals of his country, 
lie made good use of the short timo 
that was allotted him, and has left a 
name second to none, in point of bril- 
liancy, of all the statesmen who ever 
guided the destinies of England. 

91. The King, it is now known, 
had been personally hurt at the resig- 
nation of the six Cabinet Ministers 
when Mr Canning was appointed,* 
and for this reason, as well as the 
strength of the Liberal party in the 
Cabinet, no attempt was made to offer 
the premiership to any of their party. 
Mr Huskisson, whose health, as well as 
that of Canning, had suffered severely 
from the anxieties of office during the 
last six months, had gone abroad on 
the close of the session, and was in the 
Styrian Alps when the intelligence of 
Mr Canning’s death reached him. Ho 
was not, moreover, of sufficient weight 
in the House to justify his being 
placed at the head of the Government. 
The King, therefore, as a matter of 
necessity, sent for Lord Goderich, who, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
days of prosperity, had been a vexy 
* “ The King blamed all the ministers who 
had retired when Mr Canning was made Min- 
ister, and represented in substance, that it 
was they, and not he, who had made Mr Can- 
ning Minister. Twiss’s Lift of Lord, Eldov^ 

iii. 82. 
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popular minister, and lie was appoint- 
ed Premier. Mr Huskisson succeeded 
Lord Goderich, as Colonial Secretary, 
and Mr Herries was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. His appoint- 
ment gave such offence to the Whigs 
that Lord Lansdownc waited on his 
Majesty with his resignation of liis 
office as Home Secretary, and was only 
prevailed on to hold it on the assur- 
ance that it was not the King who had 
recommended him to Lord Goderich, 
but Lord Goderich who had recom- 
mended him to the King. Lord Har- 
rowby retired from the office of Pre- 
sident of the Council, which was 
bestowed on the Duke of Portland, 
and Lord Carlisle succeeded his Grace 
as Lord Privy Seal. Sir A. Hart was 
made Chancellor of Ireland, and Mr 
Sliadwell Vice-Chancellor of England. 
The Duke of Wellington, who had re- ( 
tired chiefly from a sense of personal 
slight on Mr Canning’s appointment, 
immediately resumed Tiis place as Com- 
mander - in - Chief, though without a 
seat in the Cabinet. The Government, 
as remodelled, was, upon tlio whole, 
of a Whig character, though several 
members of it adhered to Conservative 
principles. 

92. Lord Goderich’s Cabinet has be- 
come a byword in subsequent times ; 
and certainly its troubled existence, 
and speedy termination without exter- 
nal causes, prove that the seeds of dis- 
solution were from the first implanted 
in its bosom. It was not, however, 
from any deficiency in ability that this 
tendency. to decay arose ; on the con- 
trary, the Cabinet presented a splendid 
array of names, which it would have 
been difficult to have found a parallel 
to, in point of ability, in any other list 
in the kingdom. Its weakness arose 
from that very ability itself, and the 
different sentiments with which its 
highly-gifted members were animated. 
The infirmity of a coalition is in the 
direct ratio of the talent and vigour 
of its members ; its strength, of tlieir 
weakness, provided, there are one or 
two brilliant exceptions. What makes 
them, in general, after a brief period, 
fall to pieces, is not that they want 
talents to do great things, but that 
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those things are different. Weak mem 
of different opinions can hold together, 
because they all yield to the ascendant 
of superior genius ; but strong mem 
cannot do so for any length of time, 
because no one will yield to another. 

93. Though nearly impotent from 
this cause for good, the new Ministry 
showed, even in its cradle, it was ade- 
quate to evil. One of its first steps 
was to reduce to a third of its former 
amount the yeomanry cavalry of Great 
Britain, the numbers being reduced 
from 35,500 to 13,500. Various addi- 
tions have since been made to this 
noble force, which unites the high and 
the low by the bonds of common loyal- 
ty to tlieir country and each other ; but 
it lias never attained anything like tlio 
numerical amount which it had then 
reached. This strange step was the 
more reprehensible that the military 
force of Great Britain, reduced to the 
lowest point by the clamour for eco- 
nomy, was dispersed over every quar- 
ter of the globe in defence of our colo- 
nies ; that the alarming insurrections- 
of 1820 and 1821 had been put down 
mainly by the yeomanry force, which 
had a moral influence much beyond its 
physical strength ; and that the state 
of Ireland, as will be immediately 
shown, was so threatening that every 
regular soldier was required from Great 
Britain to prevent rebellion openly 
breaking out. All these considera- 
tions, how pressing soever, yielded 
to the desire to suppress the “Tory 
clubs,” as the yeomanry regiments 
were called in private by the Whig 
leaders.* This reduction excited the 
greatest discontent, and many of the 
regiments offered to serve without pay, 
but it was refused ; a decision which 
demonstrated it was political, not finan- 
cial, considerations which had suggest- 
ed the reduction. It was a melancholy 
proof of the length to which party spirit 
can carry even estimable ana able men, 
when the first use of power made by a 
great party, when they had obtained it 
after a long exclusion, was to weaken 
the bulwarks of the throne in order 

* The Author often heard them so desig- 
nated at that time by persons of the highest 
eminence in the confidence of Government: 
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that they might extinguish the cradle 
of loyalty. 

94. The divisions in the Cabinet 
were so well known that it was gene- 
rally expected it would break up before 
the end of the year. It dragged a pain- 
ful existence on, however, to the begin- 
ning of 1828. Matters were brought to 
a crisis in the first week of January by 
the necessity of appointing a finance 
committee, agreeably to a promise 
made by Mr Canning, when opening 
the budget of the preceding year. The 
Cabinet, on the suggestion of Mr Tier- 
ney, who took tlic lead in the House 
of Commons on the occasion, had re- 
solved on Lord Althoiipk, eldest son 
of Earl Spencer, a Whig leader, who 
soon after rose to eminence. This re- 
solution was taken with the concur- 
rence of Lord Goderich, but without 
the knowledge of Mr Hemes, who, as ( 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, natural- 
ly thought he should at least have been 
consulted on such an appointment. 
The result was, that Mr Hemes ten- 
dered his resignation, which Lord 
Goderich received with considerable 
agitation. On his side, Mr Huskisson 
intimated to Lord Goderich that he 
would resign if tile nomination of Lord 
Althorpe was not carried through ; and 
as Lord Goderich now deemed it re- 
quisite to put a veto oil that appoint- 
ment, Mr Huskisson tendered his resig- 
nation, and Lord Goderich, seeing it 
impossible to carry on the Govern- 
ment, escaped the difficulty by resign- 
ing himself. 

95. The King, thus deserted by the 
Coalition Ministiy, as a matter of ne- 
cessity sent for the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who, albeit of military habits, and 
little skilled in the intrigues of courts, 
hastened, with his wonted patriotic 
spirit, to respond to the summons of 
his Sovereign.- Few changes in the 
Cabinet, in the first instance at least, 
took place on his appointment. The 
Liberal Tories remained, but the de- 
cided Whigs retired. Lord Lansdowne 
resigned ms situation as Home Secre- 
tary, which Mr Peel, with the entire 
concurrence of the nation, resumed. 
Mr Tierney g»ve up the Mastership of 
the Mint ; Lord Melville was restored 


to his position as head of the Admi- 
ralty ; Mr Goulburn was made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Earl 
Bathurst President of the Council. 
Sir James Scarlett resigned the office 
of Attorney-General, and was succeed- 
ed by Sir Charles Wetherall. But tho 
whole Canning party — Lord Dudley 
and Ward, Lord Palmerston, and Mr 
C. Grant — retained their places ; and 
even Mr Huskisson and Mr Herries, 
whose hostility had proved fatal to the 
late Ministry, remained in power, not 
without some regret on tho part of tho 
friends of tho former. 

90. Mr Huskisson, however, soon 
found that it is easier to retain office 
in a divided Cabinet than public esti- 
mation by forming part of it. A ques- 
tion ere long arose, on which the di- 
vergence of opinion between him and 
the majority of his colleagues became 
apparent. The groat question of par- 
liamentary reform lay as a stumbling- 
block in their way, and it was brought 
on early in tho next session of Parlia- 
ment by the pending bills for the dis- 
franchisement of Ponryn and East Ret- 
ford. The bill for tho first passed the 
Commons without opposition, with a 
clause transferring the franchise to 
Manchester — tho Tories trusting that 
it would be thrown out in the Peers, 
and wishing to throw upon the Upper 
House the odium of an unpopular step. 
But as a town had got one of the dis- 
franchised seats, they contended, not 
without some show of reason, that tho 
country should get the next ; and, ac- 
cordingly, they all voted, with the 
exception of Mr Huskisson, against 
transferring tho seat to Birmingham. 
It was carried against giving the seat 
to Birmingham by a majority of 19 ; 
the numbers, 141 to 122. Mr Hus- 
kisson, however, voted with the mino- 
rity ; and deeming this deviation from 
his colleagues, on a vital question, a 
sufficient reason for not longer retain- 
ing office, he sent a letter to the Duka 
of Wellington, at two in the morning,, 
after returning from tho debate, re- 
signing his office.* This resignation. 

* “ Downing Street, 2 A.M., May 2. — Mr 
dear Duke, — After the vote which, in regard 
to ray own consistency and personal choral 
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the Duke next day carried to the King, 
toy whom it was accepted. Mr Hus- 
kisson does not seem to have reckoned 
on this toeing done ; for Lord Dudley, 
on his part, went to the Duke, to en- 
deavour to convince his Grace that he 
laboured under a mistake, rand that no 
resignation was intended. The laconic 
answer of the Duke, however, since 
become proverbial, cut the matter 
short : “It is no mistake ; it can be no 
mistake; and it shall be no mistake.” 
The Duke persisted, after some cov- 
crespondence, in regarding it in this 
light ; and Mr Huskisson being thus 
•out of the Cabinet, his retirement was 
followed by that of the whole Canning 
Tparty. Lord Dudley, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and Mr C. Grant, immediately 
resigned; and this was soon after fol- 
lowed by that of the Duke of Clarence 
from the situation of Lord High Ad- 
miral. This last resignation, however, 
was on separate grounds from the 
general withdrawal of Mr Canning’s 
friends. 

97. These resignations deprived the 
Ministry of its coalition character, and 
the Duke of Wellington proceeded with 
his usual decision in filling up the 
vacant offices. The persons to whom 
situations were offered were partly 
military ; but the capacity they evinced 
in tlieir new duties soon proved that 
the Duke had not been mistaken in his 
•estimate of their characters. Mr Hus- 
kisson was succeeded in the Colonial 
Office by Sir George Murray, the tried 
and able Quartermaster-General in all 
the Peninsular campaigns ; Lord Dud- 
ley in the Foreign Office by Lord Aber- 
deen; Sir Henry llardingc, the hero 
of Albuera, was made Secretary at War 

ter, I have found myself compelled to give on 
the Bast Retford question, I owe it to you, as 
the head of the Administration, and to Mr 
Peel, as the loader of the House of Commons, 
to lose no time in affording you an opportu- 
nity of placing my office in other hands, as the 
only means in my power of preventing the 
injury to the King’s service which may en- 
sue from the appearance of disunion in his 
Majesty’s Connells, however unfounded in 
reality, or however unimportant in itself the 
question which has given rise to that appear- 
once." — Ann. Beg. 1828, p. 15. This was 
couched in almost the express words of the 
resignation of Mr Herries, not many weeks 
»Core. 


instead of Lord Palmerston ; Mr Ycsey 
Fitzgerald was put at the head of the 
Board of Trade in room of Mr C. Grant. 
The Cabinet was now reconstructed 
entirely out of the Tory party, and the 
weakness incident to a coalition was 
at an end. But it soon appeared that 
the days of Tory domination were also 
closed, and that even the decided will 
of the “ Iron Duke ” must yield to the 
necessities of his new situation, and 
the opinions of a growing Liberal ma- 
jority in the House of Commons.* 

98. One of the first debates in the 
next session of Parliament was on the 
celebrated speech from the throne con- 
cerning the battle of Navarino, which 
was justly looked forward to with great 
interest by all Europe, as embodying 
the sentiments of the new Ministry 
on the Greek revolution. His Ma- 
jesty then said : “In the course of the 
measures adopted with the view to 
carry into effect the treaty of July 6, 
a collision wholly unexpected by his 
Majesty took place in the port of 
Navarin, between the fleets of the 
contracting powers and that of the 
Ottoman Porte. Notwithstanding the 
valour displayed by the combined fleet, 
his Majesty deeply laments that this 
conflict should have occurred with the 
naval force of an ancient ally ; but he 
still entertains a confident hope that 
this untoward cventvfiW not he followed 
by farther hostilities, and will not pre- 
vent that amicable adjustment of the 
existing differences between the Porte 
and the Greeks, to which it is so mani- 
festly their common interest to accede.” 
These words, and especially the ex- 
pression “untoward event,” which 
was certainly unsuitable for so glori- 
ous an achievement as that whicn de- 

* The Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet, as fin- 
ally constructed, stood as follows : — 

First Lord of the Treasury, Duke of Wel- 
lington ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Ooulburu ; Home Secretary, Mr Peel ; Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Aberdeen; Colonial Secre- 
tary, Sir George Murray; Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Lyndhurst ; Secretary at War, Sir H. 
Ilardinge ; First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
Melville ; President of the Council, Lord 
Bathurst; Privy Seal, Lord Ellenborongh ; 
Board of Trade, Mr Vesey Fitzgerald ; Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Anglesea.—-^nn. 
Keg. 1828, pp. 19, 21. 
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livercd an entire Christian people from 
the Ottoman yoke, excited an im- 
mense sensation both in this country 
and over all Europe, and was justly 
deemed an undeserved slight on the 
commander who brought on the en- 
gagement. They were obviously dic- 
tated bv the strong sense which the 
Duke of Wellington entertained, and 
has often expressed, of the importance 
of the independence of Turkey to the 
general balance of power in Europe, 
and of the obvious fact that the de- 
struction of the Ottoman fleet exposed 
Constantinople without defence to an 
attack from the Russians issuing from 
Sebastopol. Rut that has always been 
the inherent and insurmountable dif- 
ficulty of the Eastern Question, that 
justice cannot be done to the Christian 
population of Turkey without weak- 
ening its Mussulman Government, or 
independence given to its oppressed 
provinces without endangering that of 
the European States. 

99. Ministers, much to their honour, 
brought forward, early in the session, 
a proposal for a suitable provision for 
the family of Mr Canning, whicli had 
been raised to the peerage the day 
after his funeral. Mrs Canning was 
made a Viscountess, with remainder to 
lier sons. Richly as this testimonial 
to long and valuable public services 
was deserved, the proposal met with a 
strenuous opposition from Lord Al- 
tliorpe, Mr Hume, Mr Rankes, and 
other leaders of the retrenching party 
in the House of Commons, who, while 
they admitted the splendid talents of 
the deceased, objected on economical 
grounds to such an appropriation of 
the public money. The grant, how- 
ever, of £6000 a-ycar, was carried by 
a majority of 161 to 54, and the debate 
was chiefly memorable as containing a 
tribute from eminent men to the merits 
of the deceased. “That he was a man, ” 
said Sir James Mackintosh, “of the 
purest honour, I know; that he was 
a man of the most rare and splendid 
talents, I know; that he was a man 
renowned through Europe for his bril- 
liant genius and philosophic thinking, 
not a member of this House can be 
ignorant ; or that, with his best zeal, 


as well as with success, ho applied 
that genius and those views of policy 
to advance the service and glory of 
his country. If there were those from 
whom he had differed — and can it bo 
doubted that every politician will liavo 
some opposed to him? — this is not an 
hour when those differences should bo 
recollected. A friendship of thirty-six 
years with him has given me, and I 
am not ashamed to confess it, a deep 
interest in any measure which is in- 
tended to do honour to his memory.”* 

100. The Finance Committee, whicli 
had proved so fatal to the Goderich 
Administration, was appointed with- 
out opposition ; Mr Peel was chair- 
man, and both Mr Kerries and Mr Hus- 
kisson were members. The Catholic 
question was again introduced, in a 
most eloquent speech by Sir Francis 
Rurdctt; and after a prolonged debate 
of three niglits, carried in favour of 
emancipation by a majority of 6, the 
numbers being 272 to 266. This ma- 
jority, in a Parliament which, in the 
preceding session, bad decided the 
other way by a majority of 11, proved 
how veiy nearly balanced tlie parties 
were on this momentous question, in- 
somuch that it was a mere accident 
which way the vote went. It was 
well known also that there was a di- 
vision, nearly as equal, even in tho 
Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet, on the 
subject ; and this equality, alike in the 
Government and the Legislature, de- 
serves to be specially noted, as obvi- 
ously tying up the hands of Ministers, 
and precluding the adoption of vigor- 
ous measures against the Irish mal- 
contents. It was, in truth, the main 
cause of the sudden conversion of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet on the 
subject, and the carrying of Catholic 
emancipation so soon after. It led, 
however, at the moment, to no prac- 
tical result ; for when the matter was 
carried to the House of Peers, it was 
thrown out by a majority of 44, the 
numbers being 181 to 137. 

* Mr Canning’s eldest son, to whom the 
title descended, was in the navy, and perish- 
ed accidentally soon after his father. For- 
tunately the pension was granted for the life 
of the second son, to whom the family hon- 
ours descended. — Ann. Meg. 1828, p. 78. ** 
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101. The two great measures of the 
session were the Corn-law Settlement, 
and the Repeal op the Test and 
Corporation Acts. Both wero le- 
gislative acts of the utmost moment ; 
for the first settled for a long period 
the disputed question between town 
and country, and the last struck the 
first successful blow which had been 
delivered during a hundred and fifty 
years at the supremacy of the Church 
of England. It was obviously indis- 
pensable to come to some arrangement 
m regard to the Corn Laws — tno bill 
for which, after having passed the 
Commons by a largo majority, had 
been abandoned, as already mentioned, 
in the Peers, in consequence of an 
amendment deemed fatal to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, prohibiting the let- 
ting out of bonded corn, having been 
carried by the Duke of Wellington. 
The new bill, introduced now by Air 
Y. Fitzgerald, adopted the principle 
of the sliding-scale, and made no al- 
teration oil the duties proposed the 
preceding year on barley, oats, and 
rye ; but in regard to wheat the turn- 
ing-point was different, beginning at 
52s., when the duty was to he 34s. 8d., 
and falling Is. by every shilling tin; 
price advanced, till at 73s. it became 
Is. only. The bill met with consider- 
able opposition, the agriculturists con- 
tending for a higher, the Liberals for 
a lower rate ; but at length it passed 
both Houses by large majorities — that 
in the Commons being 202 to 58 ; in 
the Lords, 86 to 19. So firmly fixed 
was the agricultural interest at this 

eriod in both Houses, at no great 

istance, in point of time, from an 
organic change which was to deprive 
them of all protection whatever. 

102. So strongly was the cheapening 
party, notwithstanding this, intren di- 
ed in the Legislature, that Government 
brought forward a bill to prohibit the 
circulation of Scotch bank-notes in 
England. These notes, being for £1 
each, were found to bo extremely con- 
venient in practice, and accordingly 
they everywhere crept across the Bor- 
der, and were received at last in all the 
northern counties of England, as far as 
Tta-k and Preston. This was justly 


complained of as a grievance by the* 
English bankers, who, restrained from 
issuing small notes themselves, found 
this profitable branch of their business 
taken out of their hands by strangers 
who still enjoyed the privilege of doing 
so. 1 1 n ever occurred to th e Legislature 
that the system of excluding such notes 
from circulation was the really errone- 
ous thing ; and that the English public 
would not testify such anxiety to get 
Scotch notes, unless tlicir circulation 
was found to he convenient in business 
and advantageous to the operations of 
commerce. All these considerations 
yielded to the desire felt to contract the 
circulation, and rest it entirely upon a 
metallic basis ; and in this desire tho 
landed interest, in total blindness as to 
the effect of such measures upon their 
own fortunes, for the most part con- 
curred. Sir James Graham — whose 
tenantry at Nethcrby, on the western 
border, had largely shared in the bene- 
fits of tho Scotch notes, and who him- 
self had published an able pamphlet 
against the existing monetary system 
— in vain moved for a committee to in- 
quire into the subject. Ho was an- 
swered by the argument, that to make 
any inquiry would be tantamount to 
going back on our whole monetary 
system. The result was that the bill 
passed both Houses by great majorities 
— in the Commons by eighty-two to se- 
venteen— and the circulation of Scotch 
notes in England was entirely stopped. 
Very great distress was in consequence 
brought on the northern counties, es- 
pecially among the small traders and 
farmers, who had long been supported 
by the advances of tho Scotch bankers 
in the same way as they everywhere 
were to the north of the Tweed. This- 
law, which excited littl? attention at 
the time, deserves to be noted as one 
of tho many circumstances which con- 
curred at this period to spread distress 
among the industrious classes, and con- 
sequently dissatisfaction at existing in- 
stitutions, and which were silently but 
irresistibly preparing a change in the* 
constitution.* 

* This bill did not pass without the strong- 
est opposition and clearest prophecy of fu- 
ture evils from the few in tho House of Com- 
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103 . The next important question of 
the session, however, was tlio repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, which, 
in themselves momentous, acquired ad- 
ditional importance at the period when 
it was brought forward, from its being 
an obvious step to Catholic emancipa- 
tion. To understand this subject it is 
necessary to premise that, by the 13tli 
and 25th Charles II., all persons, be- 
fore they were admitted into situations 
in corporations, or received into any 
otFice, civil or military, or any place of 
trust under the Crown, were obliged to 
receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper according to the rites of the 
Church of England. By the lGtli 
Geo. II. certain penalties were removed 
from persons who had not qualified in- 
terms of this Act, who were appointed 
to situations under Government ; hut 
still it remained in force, especially so 

mons who entertained views different from 
those of the majority oil the subject. Sir 
James Graham, who made a most admirable 
speech on the occasion, thus expressed him- 
self: 44 To think that things could return to 
what they were before the war, was one of 
the most dangerous ermrs that could be en- 
tertained. The gentlemen opposite had con- 
trived, however, not only to reduce corn to 
the standard that it maintained before the 
war, but in 1822 to 43s., lower than it lmd 
been since the Revolution. This miracle 
was produced by a very simple process — 
merely that of tampering with the currency, 
from which the landlord is sure to be the first 
to suffer. The value of money was heavily 
increased, while all contracts remained fixed 
to their nominal amount. Thu change borre 
down the amount of the landlord’s receipt 
for his produce, while all the fixed charges 
and encumbrances on his property were in- 
creased. He was bound to pay in a currency 
30 per cent higher in value than that in which 
ho had borrowed, and the consequence was 
that he must retrench, abandon the hospital- 
ity and liberality of his ancestors, and live 
like a niggard and degraded man, and squeeze 
his tenants like an oppressor, or the moneyed 
man in five years walked in and took posses- 
sion. The error was in the system : we had 
attempted a change which wc could not bear, 
and we should be compelled to abandon. A 
decrease in the quantity of money in any 
country is the first step in the highroad to 
ruin. The right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr Peel) had said the other evening, in 
the debate on the Corn Laws, 4 that the call- 
ing in the one-pound notes would increase the 
value of money, and consequently increase the 
amount of those duties out of which the pro- 
tection was derived.’ 

44 Suppose there should be a bad harvest 
It is admitted tliat there is not more in the 


far as regarded situations in corpora- 
tions, ana acted as a barrier against 
the admission of Dissenters into place* 
of trust and emolument at their dis- 
posal. As such it was regarded as ono 
of the most important bulwarks of tho 
Church of England ; for not only did 
it prevent persons of adverse religious 
principles from getting into situation* 
of trust, but it secured the advantage* 
of such situations to those of the or- 
thodox creed. On the other hand, tho 
Dissenters alleged with reason that 
such distinctions were unjust and in- 
vidious between persons professing at 
bottom tho same religious belief, and 
that it argued little of the strength in 
reason of the Established Cliureli when 
it required to be propped up by such 
tern poral considerations. 

104. The question came on for de- 
bate on the 184h March, when it was 

country than would afford a short supply, 
llow was this to be made good but by an im- 
portation from abroad ; and haw could that be 
got but by an exportation of gold from this coun- 
try ? Here, then, would a want of currency 
be felt; and what was certain on the ono 
hand would bo uncertain on tho other; for 
tho intended limitation of tho small paper 
currency would prevent the reissue of tho 
notes, and this would bring about such a 
difficulty as was felt in 1825, the only differ- 
ence being that the one ease was a domestic 
demand for gold, tho other would bo a for- 
eign. The results would be tho same. It 
was foolish in the extreme, because the 
paper system wanted regulation, to abolish 
it at once, without inquiry as to theprohablo 
effects of the abolition. It would bo just ns 
foolish to dash a watch in pieces because it 
wanted regulation. The paper currency was 
one of the great wheels of our system, and if 
it worked smoothly and without jerks, it was 
a most important one, for it was cheaper, 
and better, and more easily managed. I 
would say of a paper currency what was said 
in tho Inferno of Dante to be inscribed over 
the gates of hell, ‘Who enters here leaves all 
hope behind ’ We have begun and gone on 
too far with the paper system to recede. The 
debt had been for the greater part contracted 
in paper, and must be paid in paper. It was 
impossible to think of taking any other course 
with effect.” — Pari. Deb., xix. pp. 999-1010. 
One of the most curious things -in history Is 
the clear manner in which the consequences 
of measures are seen by some people, and 
the entire blindness to Diem in others. This 
might pass for a description of the monetary 
crisis of 1848, deduced from its real cause. 
Still more curious perhaps is tho way in 
which, after the truth has been clearly seen, 
it is lost sight of, in after times, even by the 
same individual. ** 


i 
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argued by Lord John Russell, Lord 
Althorpc, Mr Smith of Norwich, and 
Mr Fergusson * : “ However necessary 
and proper these restrictions may have 
been at the time they were originally 
imposed, to guard against an existing 
ana overwhelming danger, that neces- 
sity no longer exists. There then did 
exist a party in the country which was 
set upon undermining our institutions, 
and whom it was perhaps necessary to 
exclude from situations of power, lest 
they should carry their designs into 
effect ; but is it possible to assert that 
any such danger now remains ? What 
pretext is there at this time for any 
sacramental or other test to protect the 
Church from danger ? Has any com- 
plaint ever been made against the prin- 
ciples and practice of such of the Dis- 
senters as had got into office by the 
tests being not exacted during the last 
lialf-ccntury ? Practically speaking, 
the Act has been for nearly a century 
in abeyance in Government appoint- 
ments, and no danger has accrued to 
the Established Church. All that is 
now required is, to efface an obsolete 
but invidious and discreditable Act 
from our statute-book. When it has 
been ascertained by experience that no 
danger exists, is it either just or wise 
to keep up distinctions introduced 
and justified only by its reality ? It is 
never expedient to presume disaffection 
against any class of society ; such pre- 
sumption is more likely than anything 
else to work out its own realisation. 
Better, far better, to leave the opinion 
to prevail, that all men are equally 
bound to obey the laws upon the same 
obligations of common compact, than 
to take for one class as against the rest 
a form of words as a security which 
elsewhere is deemed unnecessary. 

105. “Look at Scotland: the Pres- 
byterian religion is the established 
faith of that country. It is therefore 
a State religion as well as that of Eng- 
land; yet its members are affected 

* Of Craigdarroch in Dumfriesshire, after- 
wards Judge '•Advocate of England, and a 
barrister or great ability in Calcutta, who 
had lately returned with a splendid fortune 
ftom India, redeemed his ancient paternal 
inheritance in Scotland, and been returned 
mcUKber for the Stewart ry of Kirkcudbright. 


by these laws, and prevented from 
serving their King, but at the risk of 
incurring these penalties, or renounc- 
ing their religion. Why proscribe a 
whole nation, upon the pretext that it 
is necessary to defend the Church and 
State as by law established? Why 
deny a community of privilege to those 
who encountered equal dangers, and 
bore equal burdens ? On what occa- 
sion have the people of Scotland failed 
to contribute their full share to the 
support of Great Britain ? Did the 
Church of England aspire, like the 
Mussulmans ol Turkey, to be exclu- 
sively charged with the defcnco of the 
empire ? If so, let the Presbyterians 
ami Dissenters withdraw, and it will 
be seen what sort of defence it will 
have. Take the battle of Waterloo, 
which has crowned the renown of the 
most illustrious leader of these times. 
Take from the field the Scottish regi- 
ments ; take away the aid, too, of the 
sons of Ireland ; what would have been 
the chance of their arms, divested of 
the Scottish and Irish soldiers who 
filled their ranks, and served their 
navy in every quarter of the globe? 
If, then, they sought their aid in the 
hour of peril, ought they to deny them 
their confidence in timfes of tranquil- 
lity and peace ? 

106. “Equally futile is the argu- 
ment that these laws are necessary as 
a security to the Church, which must 
always find its true protection, not in 
exclusion, but in its moderation, its 
fair temper, and decent worship, con- 
formable to the sentiments and con- 
sciences of the majority of the people. 
The Dissenters can have no views 
against Church property ; for they do 
not hold that great wealth is a recom- 
mendation to a Church, and therefore 
they do not seek to aggrandise them- 
selves. So long as they are excluded 
from their civil rights on account of 
religious distinction, it is impossible 
that they can view the Church with 
feelings of goodwill ; but when it lays 
down the character of a persecutor, it 
will cease to be an object of jealousy. 
The question as to the security of tho 
Church has been practically decided 
in other parts of the kingdom. If tho 
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security of the Church of England is 
founded on the Test and Corporation 
Acts, where is the security for the 
Church of Scotland, in favour of whom 
no such Acts exist ? The Corporation 
Act never was extended to Ireland, 
and the Test Act there was abolished 
forty-eight years ago, and yet no dan- 
ger lias accrued to the Church of Eng- 
land from its want. In fine, these 
statutes are a relic of a former age, in- 
troduced when we were afraid of driv- 
ing the Church into the arms of the 
Jacobites, wholly unsuitable to a pe- 
riod when the Church will look for 
promotion and favour through no other 
channel than the legitimate one of 
his Majesty’s Treasury and Chancery. 
The obvious effect of the repeal of these 
laws will be, to render the Dissenters 
better affected to the Government, to 
dispose them to submit to the heavy 
burdens imposed on them with cheer- 
fulness, and, above all, it w ill be more 
consonant to the spirit of the age than 
those angry yet inefficient and imprac- 
ticable laws which are a disgrace to the 
statute-book.” 

107. On the other hand, it was main- 
tained by Mr Peel and Mr Huskissou : 
“The question is certainly attended 
with considerable difficulty ; and it 
cannot be said that it is interwoven 
with the interest of the Church of Eng- 
land, so that that establishment must 
fall if these Acts arc repealed. We are 
not, however, in an ancient monarchy 
like this, to alter everything merely 
because it does not suit the idea of a 
subsequent age. If wo w r ere to do so, 
how much of our time-honoured insti- 
tutions would survive the changes of 
time ? Is there anything so absurd in. 
these Acts as to render their repeal ne- 
cessary ? If they are repealed, will the 
Dissenters be in a better situation ? It 
is said, on the other side, the Acts have 
been for nearly a century in abeyance, 
from the tests not having been exact- 
ed — if so, where is the practical griev- 
ance calling for their repeal ? If, in- 
deed, the largo and respectable body of 
Dissenters really laboured under the 
grievances of which they complain, a 
very strong argument would arise from 
that circumstance for their removal; 


but are the grievances now' brought for- 
ward in Parliament really felt as such 
by the Dissenters out of doors ? So far 
from it, there have been only six peti- 
tions presented on the subject from 
1816 to 1827 ; and as to the petitions 
ot up last year, they w T ere obviously 
one so for a political purpose. During 
the discussions on the Catholic ques- 
tion, these Acts W'erc never once re- 
ferred to as a practical grievance. So 
lar from it, in the Catholic Relief Bill, 
while all other grievances were pro- 
posed to be removed, those arising 
from these Acts were left untouched. 
Mr Canning, the w arm supporter of tho 
Catholic claims, said, in the debate on 
that subject in 1825, ‘This bill does 
not tend to equalise all the religions 
in the State, hut to equalise all tho 
dissent in fj sects of England. I am, and 
this bill is, for a predominant Church; 
and I would not, even in appearance, 
meddle with the laws which secure that 
predominance to the Church of Eng- 
land. What is the state of tho Pro- 
testant Dissenters? It is that they 
labour under no practical grievances 
on account of this difference with tho 
Established Church ; that they sit 
with us in this House, and share our 
councils ; that they are admissible into 
the highest offices of State, and often 
hold them — such is the operation of 
the Tost and Corporation Acts, as miti- 
gated by the Annual Indemnity Act. 
This much, and no more, I contend 
the Catholics should enjoy/ 

108. “ We are told that in Scotland 
these Acts operate as a proscription of 
a w hole nation ! Where, then, are tho 
complaints from that countiy ? From 
the w’hole population of Scotland there 
is not ono solitary petition ; so slight 
and impalpable is the grievance which 
is now magnified in debate into a seri- 
ous ill. The Scotch have shed, it is 
said, their blood in the Peninsula and 
Waterloo. They have done so ; and is 
there any military or naval office or 
command from which they have been 
shut out ? But your Test Acts exclude 
them from the higher offices of Gov- 
ernment. Why, look at the present 
Cabinet ; out of fourteen members who 
compose it, three — Lord Aberdtfti, 
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Lord Melville, and Mr Grant — arc 
Scotchmen, and good Presbyterians. 
Even in England the sliutting-out is 
merely nominal. Last year the Lord 
Mayor of London was a Protestant Dis- 
senter, and so in other corporations. 
The Acts have practically gone into 
desuetude. In truth, the existing law 
merely gives a nominal preponderance 
to the Established Church, which it 
is admitted on all sides it should pos- 
sess.” 

109. The bill was carried by a ma- 
jority of 44 in the Commons, the num- 
bers being 237 to 193. In the Peers it 
experienced a more decided opposition. 
Lord Eldon, in particular, was vehe- 
ment in resisting it; declaring that, 
if these Acts were repealed, there was 
nothing to hinder corporations being 
entirely filled up with adherents of the 
Church of Rome. The bill passed, 
however, with some trilling amend- 
ments, on 28th April, by a majority 
of 40, and soon received the royal as- 
sent. The only security taken was, 
that a solemn declaration, “on the 
true faith of a Christian,” was substi- 
tuted for the sacramental test of the 
former Act. 

110. It was evident from this result, 
as well as from the tone adopted by 
Mr Peel and Mr Huskisson in the 
House of Commons, that Government 
were far from being in reality hostile 
to the change, and that they were by 
no means averse to being left in a mi- 
nority on this occasion. The High 
Church party were in despair. Lord 
Eldon declared “that, if he stood 
■alone, he would go below the bar, and 
vote against the hill; and were lie 
called that night to render his ac- 
count before Heaven, he would go 
with the consoling reflection that he? 
had never advocated anything mis- 
chievous to his country.” He added, 

1 have been fatigued and distressed 
by what has lately passed in the House 
of Lords. I have fought like a lion ; 
but my talons have been cut off. ” It is 
evident now, however, thatthese appre- 
hensions were groundless, and that the 
Church of England has been strength- 
ened, instead of being weakened, by 
tttis just and wise removal of disabili- 
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ties from tho Dissenters. Religious 
difference is never, taken by itself, a 
reason for political exclusion ; it is 
when it is mixed up, as it unfortu- 
nately is in the case of the Roman 
Catholics, with political divisions, and 
subjection to a foreign authority, that 
such exclusion can alone he founded 
on it. It was obviously unjust to im- 
pose any test which had tho cirect of 
excluding any class of Protestant Dis- 
senters along with the Catholics, be- 
cause they acknowledged no foreign 
spiritual head, and their conduct had 
not afforded grounds for such disabili- 
ties. If, as was wisely alleged by Mr 
Peel, the exclusion had virtually be- 
come obsolete, from the test never be- 
ing called for, and the penalties re- 
moved by the annual bill of indemnity, 
that only strengthened the argument 
for a repeal of the statutes imposing 
them ; for why retain irritating and 
obnoxious Acts on the statute-book 
which might afford a plausible ground 
of complaint, and confessedly were of 
no real utility ? 

111. All these questions, however, 
were subordinate, and, in fact, but in- 
troductory, to the great one of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, which in the course 
of this year assumed such importance 
as to force itself upon the consideration 
even of the most reluctant Government. 
The Catholics, who had, ever since the 
commencement of the Catholic Associ- 
ation, been moulded by the priests in- 
to a state of entire subjection to their 
spiritual and political leaders, had been 
very quiet during the brief period of 
Mr Canning’s administration, became 
more noisy and active under that of 
Lord Goderich, and, on the accession 
of the Duke of Wellington to the helm, 
suddenly started up into portentous ac- 
tivity. The Association, which had 
been struck at by Act of Parliament, 
had never been in reality put down ; 
its activity was only in afayance ; and 
on the return of the Tories to power, 
it recommenced its operations with the 
utmost vigour. No prosecutions were 
or could be thought of ; for such was 
the division of opinion in Ireland, that 
it was next to impossible to get twelve 
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men to agree cu any political question ; 
and by the strange infatuation of the 
English lawyers for their own institu- 
tions, without any regard to the char- 
acter or circumstances of the people to 
whom they were applied, unanimity in 
juries was required in a country where 
unanimity could never be expected. 
Thus impunity from punishment was 
certain, and the Catholic Association 
pursued its course with unrelenting 
vigour, under the direction of skilful 
leaders, who caused it to abstain care- 
fully from any overt acts of treason, 
and were indifferent liow much sedi- 
tion was spoken in its assemblies. 

112. But the Association had now 
acquired such power that its operations 
were no longer confined to empty de- 
clamation, but directed openly and 
avowedly to obtaining a majority in 
Parliament for its partisans. A pecu- 
liar circumstance — the result of the 
unhappy extension of English institu- 
tions to a country unfitted for their 
recejition — afforded great facilities for 
the attainment of this object. The 
forty-shilling freeholder, the stout yeo- 
man owning an heritage worth £40 
a-year of our money, when he was en- 
franchised in England in the time of 
Henry VI., had sunk, by the change 
in the value of money, sufficiently low 
even in that country ; but in Ireland 
he had come to represent a class as dif- 
ferent from the yeomen of England as 
darkness is from light. As every estate 
enjoyed for life constituted a freehold, 
the expedient was fallen upon of mul- 
tiplying farms, or rather crofts, worth 
forty shillings each, and giving the 
tenants a right in them for life, in or- 
der to increase the political influence 
of the owner of the estates. The situ- 
ation of Ireland — without commerce 
or manufactures over the greater part 
of its surface, and consequently with- 
out outlets for the younger sons of the 
landholders — rendered this multiplica- 
tion of voters a great object to the pro- 
prietors, because it promised to in- 
crease their influence at the Castle of 
Dublin, from whence commissions in 
the army or political appointments 
might flow. The priests cordially sup- 
ported the same system, because, by 


multiplying the holders of land who 
had a bare subsistence and no more, it 
both increased their influence and en- 
larged the circle from which the heavy 
fees on marriages and births, the chief 
source of their income, were derived. 
Finally, the extension of the elective 
franchise to Catholics by Mr Pitt, in 
1793, let in the whole cultivators of 
that persuasion to the suffrage — a por- 
tentous state of tilings in a country 
possessing at that period above a mil- 
lion of cultivators, of whom one half 
were holders of liferent farms worth 
less than £4 a-ycar. It is a curious 
but instructive circumstance, that the 
greatest misfortunes of Ireland in re- 
cent times have arisen from the exten- 
sion to its inhabitants of tlio most 
highly - prized privileges of English 
subjects, and for which her own pa- 
triots had most warmly and resolutely 
contended. 

113. Mr O’Connell, and the other 
able leaders of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, saw the advantage which this 
state of things would afford them, and 
prepared to turn it to the best advan- 
tage. lie did not destroy the battery, 
hut seized it, and turned its guns 
against the enemy. Hitherto the land- 
owners had entirely directed the votes 
of their tenantry, and both would not 
have been more surprised if the moun- 
tains had fallen, or the earth opened 
beneath their feet, than if any separa- 
tion had taken place between them. 
But now the fatal effects of tho domi- 
nation of a foreign power over the 
priesthood at once appeared. In obe- 
dience to orders received from Rome, 
and communicated through the Catho- 
lic hierarchy, the clergy of that persua- 
sion everywhere set themselves with 
the utmost vigour to aid the efforts of 
the Association. In Mr Shell's words, 
one of their ablest supporters, “ every 
altar became a tribune.” Those who 
were slow in the work, or leagued with 
the enemy, were denounced in all tho 
churches as enemies to God and His 
Anointed. Immense was the effect of 
this new stimulant applied to tho hu- 
man mind in that excitable land. The 
inflammatory harangues of the itiner- 
ant orators who were sent down into 
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every part of the countiy by the Catho- 
lic Association, were aided by the still 
more powerful voice which issued from 
the altar, and proclaimed the rewards 
of heaven to those who engaged in the 
good fight, the pains of hell to such as 
were backward m the cause of the true 
faith. The effect of this, and of the ad- 
mirable organisation which, by means 
of the hierarchy and local clergy, the 
Church of Romo had established over 
the whole island, and their unbounded 
influence over their flocks, was, that 
the entire peasantry of Ireland were 
prepared, at the next election, to vote 
for the candidate of the Association in 
opposition to their landlords ; and all 
other influences were utterly swept 
away. 

114. The first trial of the now system 
was made in the county of Clare, on oc- 
casion of the vacancy which took place 
on the acceptance by Mr Ycsey Fitz- 
gerald of the office of President of the 
Board of Trade under the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s administration. It proved 
eminently successful. There was no 
impediment by the existing law to a 
Roman Catholic sitting in either House 
of Parliament, excepting the oaths to 
be taken by persons elected before they 
took their seat, which were purposely 
intended to exclude persons of that 
persuasion, and had hitherto effectu- 
ally done so. Mr O’Connell, however, 
whose reputation as a lawyer deserved- 
ly stood very high in Ireland, pledged 
himself and his legal cliarac ter that he 
would sit and vote in the English House 
without taking the oaths ; and in this 
he was supported by the elaborate 
written opinion of Mr Butler, an emi- 
nent English Catholic conveyancer. 
Fortified by this authority, Mr O’Con- 
nell presented himself as a candidate 
for tne county of Clare, and the whole 
Catholic influence of Ireland was im- 
mediately brought to bear on its elec- 
tors. Mr Fitzgerald was the sitting 
member— a Whig, an advocate of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, and supported warmly by the whole 
body of proprietors, by whom he was 
much beloved. All these influences, 
however, which in former times would 
Raff * been all-powerful, were blown to 


the winds by the first blast of the Ca* 
tholic Association. Its emissaries and 
the priests traversed . the county in 
every direction. Night and day the 
work of agitation went on— crowds as- 
sembled in every church, around eveiy 
chapel : if an orator arrived at dead of 
night, he was surrounded by a multi- 
tude in five minutes. Nothing was 
thought of, nothing done, hut the work 
of agitation. When the election be- 
gan, Mr .O’Connell was proposed by 
O’Corman Mahon, the secretary of the 
Association. Bands of electors, escort- 
ed by excited crowds headed by their 
priests, came pouring in from all quar- 
ters — all old influences and connec- 
tions were snapped asunder, all former 
obligations forgotten. The result was, 
that, after a few days’ polling, Mr Fitz- 
gerald retired from the contest, and Mi* 
O’Connell was declared duly elected. 
An objection taken to his return, upon 
the ground of his being a Roman Ca- 
tholic, was rightly overruled hv tho 
assessor, upon the ground that there 
was nothing to hinder a Roman Ca- 
tholic sitting in Parliament except the 
taking of the test, and that it could 
not he anticipated a# ante that he would 
refuse to do so. 

115. Vast was tho sensation pro- 
duced by this victory, not in Ireland 
merely, but over the whole empire. 
The Catholics were everywhere in rap- 
tures. Mr O'Connell was lauded to 
the skies as a saviour, a deliverer ; and 
in the first moments of his triumph ho 
boasted, apparently with reason, that 
at the next election he would displace 
eight-and-twenty county and borough 
members, and return such a majority 
of Catholics as would “make the 
Great Captain start,” and compel a 
recognition of their rights even from a 
reluctant House of Peers. The Catho- 
lic Association had never been pro- 
ceeded against under the Act of Par- 
liament intended to put it down, from 
the certainty that the unhappy requi- 
site of unanimity in, the jury would 
cause any prosecution, how well 
founded soever, to fail; and now, 
after having gained such a victory, 
it became more audacious than ever, 
and was, in truth, the governing power 
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in the country. The Catholics became party spirit have gained such a com- 
so threatening, they met so often, and mand of a country that it has fet- 
in such enormous masses, that the tcred even the tendency to crime itself, 
Orangemen in the north, justly alarm- ^nd turned outrage, from separate acts, 
ed, organised themselves in a counter- into one united volume to overwhelm 
defensive league, which was immediate- the State. 

ly denounced in the most violent terms 117. The condition of Ireland at this 
by the Roman Catholics. It is a re- period was described with not less 
markable circumstance, that none are truth than eloquence, in a speech de- 
so alive to the dangers of any proceed- livered by Mr Slieil, a leading orator 
ings, or declaim against them so vio- of the Catholics in the Association 
lcntly, as those who are engaged in, in Dublin, in the end of September, 
or prepared to set about, similar acts “ The Catholics,” he said, “have at- 
themselves. tained the perfection of national or- 

116. So bold did the Catholic leaders ganisation ; they have almost reached 
become, and so fully did they rely on the excellence of military array. But 
the number and organisation of their an immense population, thus united, 
followers, that one of the most un- thus affiliated, thus controlled, in such 
scrupulous of their number, Mr Laic- a state of complete subordination, af- 
Tcss, openly boasted that he would fords matter of the most solemn me- 
beard the lion in his den, and enter ditation. A feeling of expectation has 
the strongholds of the Orange party in begun to manifest itself among the* 
the north at the head of fifty thousand people ; they put painful questions. 
Catholics. In effect, lie did enter sev- But if the state of the Catholics be 
eral Protestant towns, at the head of deserving of attention, that of tli© 
thirty thousand, banded, and marching Protestants calls also for remark. It 
in military array. This so roused the is in vain for us to hide it from our- 
Orangemen that they mustered in simi- solves. The Protestants are becoming 
lar strength, and on the day on which every day more alienated by our dis- , 
he hadannouncedliis intention of enter- play of power. The great proprietors, 
ing Armagh, they were assembled in its and all who have an influence in the 
vicinity in such numbers that he w T as State, are anxious for a settlement of 
obliged to turn aside and desist from the question ; but still their pride is 
his purpose. He proceeded to Bally- wounded, and they see with some dis- 
bav, in Monaghan, which he entered, relish the attitude of just equality 
according to his own account, at the which we have assumed. Our Protest- 
head of 250,000 followers, and who ant advocates, with some exceptions,, 
perhaps might amount to a fifth of the declined to attend our late meetings, 
number. So sturdy, how r ever, was the As individuals, I hold them in no sort 
resistance of the Protestants, that it of account ; but their absence is a fea- 
led to bloodshed in some quarters ; and turc in the existing circumstances of 
the Catholic Association, not deeming the country. It is clear that the divi- 
things sufficiently advanced, issued sion between Catholic and Protestant 
orders to stop these tumultuous assem- is widening. They were before parted, 
blages, which order was immediately but they are now rent asunder ; and 
ana universally obeyed : so complete while the Catholic Association rises 
was the discipline and organisation of up from the indignant passions of ono 
the country under their orders. Mean- great section of the community, the 
while crime everywhere diminished and ‘ Brunswick Club * is springing out of 
agrarian outrages disappeared, inso- the irritated pride and sectarian ran- 
much that the judges upon all the cir- cour of the Protestants of Ireland. The 
cuits congratulated the grand juries Catholic Association owes its parent- 
upon the unprecedented lightness of age to heavy wrong operating on deep- 
the calendar ! — A perilous and porten- ly sensitive" and strongly susceptible 
tous state of things, when faction and feelings. The Protestant Association 
vol. in. Y m 
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lias its birth in the hereditary love of 
power and inveterate habits of domi- 
nation. These two great rivals are 
brought into political existence, and 
enter the lists against each other. As 
yet they have not engaged in the great 
struggle — they have not closed in the 
combat ; but as they advance upon 
each other, and collect their might, it 
is easy -to discern the terrible passions 
by which they arc influenced, and the 
full determination with which they 
rush to the encounter. Meanwhile 
the Government stand by, and the 
Minister folds his arms, as if lie were 
a mere indifferent observer, and the 
terrific contest only afforded him a 
spectacle for the amusement of his 
official leisure. Ho sits as if two 
gladiators were crossing their swords 
for his recreation. The Cabinet seems 
to be little better than a box in an 
amphitheatre , from whence his Ma- 
jesty's Ministers may survey the busi- 
ness of blood." 

118. At length appearances became 
so threatening, especially in Tipperary, 
where the people were on the verge of 
insurrection, that the able leaders of 
the Association, who were aware how 
soon they would be crushed in the 
field by the military strength of Eng- 
land, deemed it necessary to interfere 
to moderate the movement. Notwith- 
standing ail their boasts, they were 
well aware that their millions would 
only be an encumbrance in the field, 
■from the impossibility of arming and 
feeding such multitudes. “ 1 n a week,” 
said Mr Sheil, “they would cut us 
down.” It was wisely resolved, there- 
fore, to postpone the insurrection which 
liad been so often threatened, and trust 
only to agitation, and the display of 
vehement popular excitement. The 
Association accordingly passed resolu- 
tions condemning the meetings lately 
held in Tipperary, “ humbly implor- 
ing ” the Catholic clergy to co-operate 
with them in carrying this resolution 
into effect ; and calling on Mr O’Con- 
nell to exert his deserved influence 
over the people of Tipperary, in deter- 
ring them from holding such meetings. 
He immediately obeyed the injunction, 
&d iss ued an address to the people of 


the county of Tipperary, conjuring them 
to discontinue these alarming assem- 
blages.* Such was the influence which 
he possessed with the peasantry, and 
so perfect the system of organisation 
and discipline to which, under the di- 
rection of their priests, they had been 
brought, that a vast assemblage of not 
less than fifty thousand persons in 
Tipperary, arrayed in uniform equip- 
ments, with flags and drums, was ar- 
rested by single messengers of the 
Association, bearing copies of his ad- 
dress, who met the bodies which were 
pouring into the town. In one place 
only, at Castletown, wliero they were 
not so met, a collision took place with 
the police, the barracks were attack- 
ed, and the constables obliged to seek 
safety in flight. 

119. Encouraged by this movement 
on the part of their opponents, the 
Cabinet at length gave symptoms of 
life. On 1st October a proclamation 
came forth from the Lord-Lieutenant, 
enjoining that to be done which the 
Association had already enjoined to be 
done for them. Meetings such as those 
which had taken place in Tipperary 
were denounced as illegal, and the ma- 
gistrates were called on to suppress 
them. It was unnecessary. The meet- 
ings had already disappeared at a more 
powerful voice — that of Mr O'Connell. 
Mr Lawless was held to bail for his 
heading of the Monaghan meeting, 
but no ulterior proceedings were adopt- 
ed. With such success were the efforts 
of the Association and Mr O’Connell 
to regulate the movement attended, 

* “ Obey the laws ; follow the advice of the 
Catholic Association; listen to the counsels 
I will give you ; discontinue those large meet- 
ings ; avoid secret societies and illegal oaths ; 
contribute according to your means to that 
sacred and national fund the Catholic Bent; 
cultivate your moral duties; attend seriously 
and solemnly to your holy and divine religion. 
You will then exalt yourselves as men and 
Christians. Bigotry and oppression will wither 
from amongst us. A parenta l Government, now 
held out to us , will compensate for centuries of 
misrule. 1 adjure you, however great may bo 
your irritation, not to commit anybreach of the 
peace, which is just the very thing by which 
your enemies would be delighted, and which 
would rive the hearts of your friends with 
unutterable agony. "—Mr O'Connell's Address , 
Sept. 26, 1828; Ann. Reg. 1828, 142. 
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that early in October lie said, at a 
meeting of the Association : “ We had 
taken care to render Tipperary so 
tranquil that a single policeman was 
.scarcely required to preserve the peace. 
There the proclamation of Government 
was issued, hut we had quieted the 
country before it came forth, and the 
Government but heel-tapped the work 
which had already been done by the 
Catholic Association.” 

120. These proceedings in Ireland, 
and, above all, the decisive evidence 
which had been alforded of the entire 
-and thorough control which the leaders 
of the Catholics had obtained over the 
whole body, excited the greatest alarm 
in England; and the friends of the 
Protestants condemned Government 
in no measured terms for permitting 
the agitation to go on, and not at once 
putting it down by the arrest and trial 
of its leaders. Meetings were held in 
various places to give expression to 
this feeling ; and one on Pcnendcn 
Heath, in Kent, on October 1, was 
so remarkable as to deserve especial 
notice. It was attended by twenty 
thousand persons, for the most part of 

very superior class; and a motion 
condemnatory of the proceedings in 
Ireland, and expressing their “ invio- 
lable attachment to those Protestant 
principles which have proved to be the 
best security for the civil and religious 
liberty of the kingdom,” was carried 
on the motion of the Earl of Winchel- 
•.sca, seconded by Sir E. Knatchbull, 
the county member, by a largo ma- 
jority. Similar meetings were held in 
"Leeds, Leicester, and other places. 
These meetings immediately became 
the object of the most violent abuse 
by the whole Catholic party in Eng- 
land and Ireland, who unhesitatingly 
•condemned that as treason and revo- 
lution which was only a slight imita- 
tion of their own example. 

121. If Ireland, however, was thus 
falling into a state of pacific anarchy 
and smothered insurrection, to which 
there is perhaps no parallel to be found 
in any other age or country, it was not 
without the most vigorous opposition 
on the part of the chief magistrate of 
the State that the change was going 


forward. The King strongly urged 
the adoption of decisive measures 
against the Roman Catholics. He dis- 
approved of the Association Bill as 
too inefficient, and, in particular, im- 
pressed upon his Ministers his opinion 
of the necessity of acting decidedly on 
occasion of Mr Lawless’s crusade into 
the north of Ireland in the autumn of 
1828. So strongly was his Majesty’s 
opinion expressed on this point, that 
he afterwards said to Lord Eldon, in a 
confidential interview, “that every- 
thing was revolutionary; that the con- 
dition of Ireland had not been taken 
into consideration; that the Associa- 
tion Bill had passed both Houses be- 
fore he had seen it ; that it was a very 
inefficient measure, compared to those 
which he had himself in vain recom- 
mended ; that he had frequently sug- 
gested the necessity of putting down 
the Roman Catholic Association, and 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
especially at the time that Lawless 
made his march ; that lie was in the 
condition of a person with a pistol 
presented to his breast ; that he had 
nothing to fall hack upon ; that lie 
had been deserted by the aristocracy 
who had supported liis father; and 
that everything was tending to revo- 
lution.” 

122. But although the King thus 
felt and spoke as became a king of 
England, and with the hereditary 
courage of his race, when he urged a 
more vigorous course upon liis Minis- 
ters, yet they, being charged with the 
execution of the laws, had a veiy dif- 
ferent task to perform, and were beset 
with difficulties which were not so ob- 
vious to one in his exalted station. 
They had to consider, not merely what 
was in itself wise, and, if practicable, 
would at once have remedied the ex- 
isting disorders, hut what was really 
practicable under existing circum- 
stances. They experienced now the 
force of the eternal truth, that a con- 
stitutional monarchy, when united the 
strongest, is, when disunited, the weak- 
est or all governments. So divided 
was not only Ireland, but Great Bri- 
tain, upon this question, that it had 
become more than doubtful whetlflr 
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an} r means of coercion really remained 
to the executive. The unhappy ex- 
tension of English institutions to a 
people wholly unsuited for their re- 
ception, had rendered Government in 
Ireland almost powerless. If prose- 
cutions were tried, the necessity of 
unanimity in juries, in a country 
where it was hopeless to expect it, 
rendered it almost certain they would 
fail. If a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act was attempted, it was more 
than doubtful whether, in a House of 
Commons now equally divided on the 
Catholic question, it would be carried ; 
and if it were so, it was quite certain 
that its execution would give . rise to 
endless heats and animosities. O’Con- 
nell was already powerful enough ; 
there was no need of augmenting his 
sway by stretching out to him the 
crown of martyrdom. If a dissolution 
was resorted to, an increase of anti- 
Catliolic members might be expected 
in Great Britain ; but would they not 
be more than neutralised by thirty or 
forty seats which would certainly be 
changed in Ireland, and, under the 
newborn influence of the priesthood, 
filled with the most violent Romish 
revolutionists? It was quite certain 
that the Liberals of every sliado would 
unite together, both in and out of 
Parliament, to keep alive the agitation 
in both islands, and drive home a 
wedge in the Cabinet by which they 
hoped to split asunder the Adminis- 
tration, and terminate the ascendancy 
of Tory counsels in the Government. 
Even the army, if matters came to ex- 
tremities, was not to be entirely relied 
on; for although the fidelity of the 
officers in every arm might confident- 
ly be trusted, and the cavalry, almost 
entirely composed of Englishmen, and 
the artillery of Scotchmen, would cer- 
tainly adhere to their duty, yet defec- 
tions might take place in the" infantry, 
two-thirds of which was composed of 
Irishmen ; and the history of the Con- 
tinental states during the last lialf- 
century contained too many proofs of 
the fatal results to which the treachery 
of a single regiment might lead. 

123. These difficulties strongly pre- 
dated themselves to the Cabinet Min- 


isters, and especially the Duke of 
Wellington, whose mind, eminently 
practical and sagacious, had been train- 
ed, amidst the ever-changing vicissi- 
tudes of military warfare, to abandon 
old positions, and take up new ones 
when the former had become untenable. 
Ho looked, too, rather to the real and 
lasting interests of the State than to 
the individual consistency or reputa- 
tion of the public men intrusted with 
its defence. From the time, accord- 
ingly, that the Catholic Association 
had become so formidable, and the 
Clave election had proved liow power- 
fully it might be brought to bear on 
the majority in Parliament, the neces- 
sity of “ settling the question,” as it 
was called — that is, conceding all the 
demands of tlie Catholics — had been 
secretly discussed in tlie Cabinet, and 
plans regarding it submitted to tlie 
King. His Majesty, however, was im- 
movable, and not only manifested the 
utmost repugnance to any concession, 
but again and again strongly urged the 
adoption of vigorous coercive measures 
against tlie Romish agitators. Beset 
thus with difficulties on all sides, the 
Ministers determined on feeling their 
way with the country, and for this 
purpose putting forward a confidential 
agent, whose words, if imprudent or 
unsuccessful, might be disavowed by 
tlie Government. This expedient, so 
well known in the diplomacy of des- 
potic states, and more easily vindicated 
on grounds of expedience or necessity 
than either integrity or honour, was 
early resorted to; and the person se- 
lected was Mr Dawson, one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Londonderry, 
brother-in-law to Sir R. Peel, and hold- 
ing office under Government. The time 
and place chosen was a public dinner 
given at Londonderry, on the 12tli 
August, to celebrate the defence of 
that city against the Catholic arms 
of James II. 

124. Mr Dawson said on this occa- 
sion : * ‘ The state of Ireland is an ano- 
maly in the history of civilised nations. 
It is true we have a+govemment to 
which an outward show of obedience 
is given, which is responsible to Par- 
liament, and answerable to God for the , 
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manner of administering its functions ; 
but it is equally true that an immense 
majority of the people look up, not to 
the legitimate Government, but to an 
irresponsible and self-constituted Asso- 
ciation, for the administration of the 
affairs of the country. The peace of 
Ireland depends, not upoli the Min- 
isters of the King, but upon the dicta- 
tion of the Catholic Association. It has 
defied the Government, and trampled 
upon the law of the land ; and it is 
beyond contradiction, that the same 
power which banished a Cabinet min- 
ister from the representation of his 
county, because he was a minister of 
the King, can maintain or disturb the 
peace of the country, just as it suits 
the caprice or ambition of those who 
exert it. The same danger impends 
over every institution established by 
law. The Church enjoys its dignity, 
and the clergy their revenues, by the 
laws of the land ; and we know not how 
soon the Catholic Association may issue 
its anathemas against the payment of 
tithes ; and what man is hardy enough 
to say the Catholic people will disobey 
its mandates? It depends on the Ca- 
tholic Association whether the clergy 
receive their incomes or not. The con- 
dition of the landlords is not more con- 
soling. Already they have become 
ciphers on their estates ; in many places 
they have become, worse still, the tools 
of their domineering masters, the Ca- 
tholic priesthood : and it depends upon 
a single breath, a single resolution, of 
the Catholic Association, whether they 
are robbed of their rents or not. So 
perfect, an organisation was. never yet 
achieved by any body not possessing 
the legitimate power of government. 
It is powerful, it is arrogant, it derides, 
it has triumphed over the enactments 
of the Legislature, and it goes .on filling 
its coffers from the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people. There is but one 
alternative — either to crush the Asso- 
ciation, or to look at the question with 
an intention to settle it. The latter is 
the course I prefer; the former is neither 
practicable nor desirable.” 

325. This speech, coming from the 
i, quarter it did, made an immense sen- 
fc sation. The Catholics shouted victory ; 


the Protestants, amazed and dejected, 
could only express their indignation in 
impotent declamation. Such was the 
consternation produced, that Mr. Daw- 
son was disavowed, and deprived of his 
situation. It soon appeared, however, 
from still higher authority, that some 
settlement of the question was in the 
contemplation of the Cabinet. Dr 
Curtis, titular Catholic Primate of Ire- 
land, who, when in a situation at Sa- 
lamanca, luul been intimate with tlio 
Duke of Wellington during his Pen- 
insular campaigns, addressed a letter 
to his Grace on the state of Ireland, to 
which he returned an answer, in terms 
cautious indeed, hut indicating, not 
obscurely, an intention to concede 
emancipation.* This letter was car- 
ried by Dr Curtis to a meeting of the 
Catholic Association, where it was re- 
ceived with tumultuous applause, and 
universally considered as an indication 
on the part of the Government to yield. 
A still more unequivocal symptom of 
the same disposition appeared a few 
days afterwards, in a letter of the Mar- 
quess of Anglesea, Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to Dr Curtis, on receiving a 
copy of the Duke’s letter, in which 
emancipation was openly spoken of as 
the only means of pacifying Ireland. + 

* “ I have received your letter of 4tli De- 
cember; and I assure you that you do mo 
justice in believing that I am sincerely anxi- 
ous to witness the settlement of the Roman 
Catholic question, which, by benefiting the 
State, would confer a benefit on every indi- 
vidual belonging to it. But 1 confess that I 
see no prospect of such a settlement. Party 
has been mixed up with the consideration of 
tlio question to such a degree, and such vio- 
lence pervades every discussion of it, that it 
is impossible to expect to prevail upon men 
to consider it dispassionately. If we could 
bury it in oblivion for a short time, and em- 
ploy that time diligently in the consideration 
of its difficulties on all sides (for they are very 
great), I should not despair of seeing a satis- 
factory result " — Wellington to Dr Curtis, 
Dec. 11, 1828; Ann. Reg. 1828, p. 149. 

t " I venture to offer my opinion upon the 
course which it behoves the Catholics to pur- 
sue. Perfectly convinced that the final and 
cordial settlement of this great question can 
alone give peace, harmony, and prosperity to 
all classes of his Majesty's subjects in this 
kingdom, I must acknowledge my disappoint- 
ment on learning that there is no prospect of 
its being effected during the present session 
of Parliament. I, however, derive great sa- 
; tisfaction from observing that his Grace if 
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Whatever tlie views of the Cabinet 
were at this period, however, this letter 
went beyond them ; and it was deemed 
necessary to mark the disapproval of it 
by a very decided measure. The next 
post brought the recall of Lord Angle- 
sea from the government of Ireland, 
and the appointment of the Duke of 
Northumberland in his stead. 

126. But whatever vacillation the 
Cabinet may have experienced at this 
juncture, there was none evinced by 
the leaders of the Catholics. On the 
contrary, the more that disunion ap- 
peared in the ranks of their adver- 
saries, the more united did they be- 
come, and the more loudly did they 
prockiim their determination to abate 
in nothing from their claims, to accept 
of no compromise, to take everything 
that was offered, but agitate unceas- 
ingly for the remainder. “The de- 
tailed paltry question of political dis- 
count/’ said Mr O’Connell, “shall not 
ho listened to. We despise, wo abhor 
it. We degraded ourselves by such a 

not wholly averse to the measure ; for, if he 
can ha induced to promote it-, lie of all men 
will have the greatest facility in carrying it 
into effect. ... I differ from the opinion 
of the Duke, that an attempt should ho made 
to 4 bury in oblivion’ the question for a short 
time. First, because the thing is utterly im- 
possible; and, next, if the thing were pos- 
sible, I fear that advantage might be taken 
of the pause, by representing it as a panic 
achieved by the late violent reaction, and by 
proclaiming that, if the Government at once 
and peremptorily decided against concession, 
the Catholics would cease to agitate, and then 
all the miseries of the last years in Ireland 
will bo to be reacted. Wlmt I do recommend 
is, that the measure should not be for a mo- 
ment lost sight of; that anxiety should con- 
tinue to be manifested; that all constitution- 
al (in contradiction to merely legal) means 
should be resorted to, to forward the cause; 
but that, at the same time, the most patient 
forbearance, the most submissive obedience 
to the laws, should be inculcated; that no 
personal and offensive language should be 
lieUl towards those who oppose the claims. 
Let tho Catholic trust to the justice of his 
cause, and the growing liberality of mankind. 
It is the Legislature which must decide this 
question; and my greatest anxiety is, that it 
should be met by the Parliament under tho 
most favourable circumstances, and that the 
opposers of Catholic emancipation should be 
disarmed by the patient forbearance, as well 
as the unwearied perseverance, of its advo- 
cates. ” — Marquess of Anqlesea to Dr Cur- 
tis, 23d Dec. 1828; Ann. Beg. 1828, p. 150, 
note. 


[CHAP. XXL. 

traffic before, and it would be double* 
delinquency to assent to it again. I 
therefore want that we should pledge 
ourselves to have unqualified emanci- 
pation, or nothing at all. I don’t care 
if the Government bring in a bill for 
our relief unconnected with any exist- 
ing privilege’s. We icill take anything 
they give us. They owe us twenty- 
eight shillings in the pound. Let them 
give us fifteen shillings in tho pound ; 
icc will proceed against them for the 
remainder. W e’ll take the instalment, 
and demand the residue with greater 
earnestness. I’ll not object to any bill 
for our emancipation, ii’ we were only 
to look at it ; tor since the abominable 
Union we have not gotten the least 
increase of our rights. I am not there- 
fore opposed to partial relief ; all I say 
is, that I shall oppose any bargain or 
absurd securities witli all my force. I 
myself may be taunted with consent- 
ing to the measure called * tho Wings,’ 
for disfranchising the forty -shilling 
freeholders in 1825. I know that i 
deserve that reproach ; and I answer 
to those who assail me, that the only 
way in which I can atone for my error 
is, by a firm and determined opposi- 
tion to any encroachments hereafter. 
Sooner Hum give up the forty-shilling 
freeholders , I would go back to the penal 
code. They form part of the constitu- 
tion : their right is as sacred as that of 
the King to the throne, and it would 
he treason against tlie people to make 
any attempt to disfranchise thorn. I 
am loyal to the throne ; hut if an at- 
tempt were made to disfranchise the 
forty-shilling freeholders, I would con- 
ceive it just to resist that attempt with 
force , and in such resistance I would 
bo ready to perish in the field or on the= 
scaffold.” In pursuance of this prin- 
ciple, the Association unanimously 

S ussed a resolution, “ that they would 
com any attempt to deprive the forty- 
shilling freeholders of their franchise 
a direct violation of the constitution.” 
“Tho Duko of Wellington,” said Mr 
Sheil, “ could not adopt a plan more 
calculated to throw the country in a 
blaze than such an atrocious attempt 
at spoliating the rights of the Irish 
people. I trust he will not pursue this 
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course ; but if he should, I tell him we 
would rather submit for ever to the 
pressure of the parricidal code, which 
crushed our fathers to the grave, than 
assent to this robbery of a generous 
peasantry’s privileges.*” 

127. While the nation was in a state 
of the most anxious suspense from 
these alternate indications of policy, 
and all eyes were turned towards the 
meeting of Parliament, when some- 
thing definite might be expected on 
the subject, the Cabinet was not only 
at first divided in regard to it, but they 
experienced, when they became united, 
the most strenuous opposition on the 
part of the Sovereign to any conces- 
sion. The Duke of Wellington was 
the first of the anti-Catliolic party in 
the Cabinet who became convinced of 
the necessity of yielding, and when he 
first communicated his views to Mr 
Peel, the latter acquiesced in them, 
but declared his intention of resigning 
both his situation in the Cabinet and 
his seat for Oxford. It would have 
been well for his reputation if he had 
adhered entirely to liis first impres- 
sion ; but he was induced to lbrcgo it/ 

* “ I know well that all personal feelings 
must l)e subordinate to the public good; hut 
I cannot help feeling, at the same time, that 
my own position was materially different from 
that of any other Minister, and I would wil- 
lingly have retired from that interference in 
the settlement of the question which now de- 
volved upon me. In the course of the dis- 
cussions, however, connected with the con- 
sideration of this subject, my noble friend 
(Wellington) said that my retirement would 
greatly embarrass him; and this being the 
case, and it having been proved to iny satis- 
faction tliat the difficulties in tho way of set- 
tling the question would be increased if I 
pressed my retirement, I said to my noble 
friend, that if such was likely to be the con- 
sequences, no consideration should induce 
me to urge my own personal wishes, but that 
I was ready to uphold, in my place, a meas- 
ure which I was firmly convinced liad now 
become necessary. My noble friend has done 
everything in his power to render the meas- 
ure about to be proposed satisfactory to all 
parties; neither had he, in the consideration 
of this measure, been at all intimidated by 
the proceedings of the Catholic Association. 
My noble friend had felt it to be his duty to 
advise his Majesty to resort to the proposed 
measure, and would not allow any imputa- 
tions which he felt to be unjust to influence 
his conduct. To myself, the adoption of this 
measure. has been a most painful sacrifice. I 
have done all in my power to free myself from 


upon the representation that it would 
be a dereliction of duty to desert his 
Sovereign and tho Prime Minister on a 
crisis like the present, when that Sov- 
ereign was probably suffering more 
than any of nis confidential servants. 
He contented him self, therefore, though 
with great reluctance, with resigning 
his seat for Oxford, and consented to 
bring in the bill into the House of Com- 
mons. The Cabinet was then united on 
the subject ; but when they came to tho 
King they experienced the utmost re- 
resistance. George IV., with all his 
faults, possessed much of his father’s 
firmness of character and penetration 
of mind, and he inherited the whole of 
his convictions on the vital importance 
of Protestant principles towards tho 
maintenance of liis family on tho throne. 
The Cabinet, however, were united and 
firm, and twice over tendered, their re- 
signation if not permitted to bring in 
a measure which they deemed essential 
to the public welfare, and, in fact, of 
absolute necessity. Thus pressed, and 
being aware of the impossibility of 
forming an anti-Catholic cabinet, or, 
if formed, of obtaining for it a majority 
in ;tlie House of Commons, the King, 
after much struggling, and with tho 
greatest pain, gave a reluctant consent 
to the measure. He did so, however, 
still clinging to the hope that in tho 
interim the country would be so much 
roused on the subject as to enable him 
to avert tho dreaded blow, or possibly 
autlioriso him to put his constitutional 
veto upon the whole measure.* 

any engagements Vhich might prevent me 
from exercising the most unfettered judg- 
ment on this vital question. I considered 
the path which led to a satisfactory settle- 
ment of it to he, under all the circumstances 
of the country, the course most free from 
peril; and whatever part I may have taken on 
former occasions with respect to this ques- 
tion, I considered it perfectly reconcilable 
with my duty, as a member of that House 
and a servant of the Crown, to do all I conld 
to fulfil the solemn injunction of his Majesty 
to consider this question, involving so deeply 
not only the best feelings of the people, but 
the tranquillity of the United Kingdom.”— 
See Sir R. Peel’s Speech, Feb. 5, 1829; ParL 
Deb. xx. 87. 

* The King’s own account of the matter 
to Lord Eldon was as follows: “That at 
the time the Administration was formed, no 
reason was given him to suppose that 
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128. At length Parliament met, and 
the speech from the throne contained 
the. following passage : ** His Majesty- 
laments that in that part of the United 
Kingdom an Association still exists 
which is dangerous to the public peace 
and inconsistent with the spirit of the 
constitution, which keeps alive discord 
and ill-will among his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and which must, if permitted to 
continue, effectually obstruct every ef- 
fort permanently to improve the con- 
dition of Ireland. His Majesty confi- 
dently relics on the wisdom and on the 
support of his Parliament, and he feels 
assured that you will commit to him 
such powers as may enable his Majesty 
to maintain his just authority. His 
Majesty recommends that, when this 
essential object shall have been accom- 
plished, you should take into your de- 
liberate consideration the whole con- 
dition of Ireland, and that you should 
review the laws which impose disabili- 
ties on his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects. You will consider whether 
the removal of these disabilities can be 
effected consistently with the full and 
permanent security of our establish- 
4 nients in Church and State, with the 
maintenance of the reformed religion 
established by law, and of the rights 
and privileges of the bishops and of 
the clergy of this realm, and of the 

measure for the relief of the Roman Catholics 
was in contemplation; that he had frequently 
himself suggested the absoluto necessity of 
putting down the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion, of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
to destroy the power of the most seditious 
and rebellious of the members of it, parti- 
cularly at the time when Lawless began his 
march ; that instead of following what he so 
strongly recommended, after some time, not 
long before the commencement of the present 
session, he was applied to, to allow his Min- 
isters to propose to him, as a united, Cabinet, 
the opening of Parliament, by sending such 
a message as his speech contained ; that after 
much struggling against it, and after the mea- 
sure had been pressed upon him as an abso- 
lute necessity, he had consented that the Pro- 
testant members of his Cabinet, if they could 
so persuade themselves to act, might join in 
such a representation to him, but that he 
would not then, nor in his recommendation to 
Parliament, pledge himself to anything. He 
repeatedly mentioned that he represented to 
his Ministers the infinite pain it gave him. to 
consent mm to that. —Lord Eldon's Life, iii. 


churches committed to their charge.” 
A few days after, a bill was brought in 
for the suppression of the Catholic As- 
sociation, and vested in the Lord- Lieu- 
tenant, to exercise that power when- 
ever it should seem to him expedient 
to do so. 

129. Immense was the sensation 
which this speech created in the coun- 
try : nothing had been witnessed like 
it since the Revolution which de- 
throned James II. The Catholics 
were comparatively quiescent both in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; they had 
gained the day in the mean time, and 
awaited the proper season for ulterior 
proceedings. The bill for the suppres- 
sion of the Catholic Association passed 
botli Houses without any opposition. 
Not so the Protestants. Deserted, 
and, as they deemed themselves, be- 
trayed, by those to whom they had 
hitherto looked up as their natural 
guardians, they everywhere broke out 
into the fiercest demonstrations, tho 
most gloomy prophecies of ruin, if the 
threatened measure were carried into 
effect. The stanchest of the Tory 
press commenced the most violent at- 
tacks on the Government, which they 
accused of treachery, cowardice, and 
desertion of their most sacred duties to 
their country. Sir Charles Wetlicrall, 
the Attorney - General, made, while 
still holding office, the most withering 
and impassioned harangue against the 
Ministry, and especially Mr Peel, tho 
avowed leader of the anti - Catholic 
party. The country quickly and en- 
ergetically answered the appeal. From 
all quarters petitions against the Ro- 
man Catholics poured into both Houses ; 
and it was soon apparent that, if the 
matter were to be decided by a nume- 
rical majority of the whole inhabitants 
of the country, or if the House of Com- 
mons were a real representation of the 
feelings of the people, the bill would 
at once be thrown out by a large ma- 
jority. Mr Peel honourably resigned 
his scat for Oxford, and was defeated, 
in his attempt to be re-elected, by Sir 
R. Inglis, after a keen and protracted 
contest, by a majority of 146 out of 
1364 voters. “ The strength of the 
anti-Catholic party,” says Miss Mar- 
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tincau, “as shown in the petitions, 
was great ; hut in the House of Com- 
mons it was not so. The same reason 
which had caused the conversion of the 
Administration caused that of their 
adherents generally, and the power of 
argument was all on one side." 

130. The bill for the suppression of 
the Catholic Association having passed 
both Houses, and received the royal 
assent, leave to bring in one for the 
concession of the Roman Catholic 
claims was moved for in the House of 
Commons by Mr Peel, in an uncom- 
monly full house. The argument 
urged was to the following effect : 
** The subject is surrounded by many 
difficulties, but the time has now ar- 
rived when the amicable adjustment 
of the question would be attended with 
less danger than any other which I 
could suggest. On that opinion I am 
prepared to act, unchanged by any ex- 
pression of an opposite opinion, how- 
ever general or deep, unchanged by 
the forfeiture of political confidence, 
or by the heavy loss of private friend- 
ship. In 1825, when the bill passed 
the Commons, I intimated to Lord 
Liverpool my desire to resign in order 
to facilitate the adjustment of the 

S uestion, and was prevailed on not to 
o so only by the assurance that it 
would dissolve the Ministry. In 1828, 
when the bill was again passed, I in- 
timated a similar wish to the Duke of 
Wellington, with the addition that, 
seeing the current of public opinion, 
I was ready to sacrifice consistency 
and friendship, and support the meas- 
ure, provided it was undertaken on 
principles consistent with the safety 
of the Protestant Establishment. I 
am aware that it is incumbent on me 
to make out a case for this change of 
policy, and that case is made out from 
the following considerations. 

131. “ Matters cannot continue as 
they are : the evils of divided councils 
arc so great that something must be 
done, and a Government must be form- 
ed with a united opinion on the sub- 
ject.- Secondly, a united Government 
must do one of two things ; it must 
either grant further political rights to 
the Catholics, or recall those which 


they already possess. But, thirdly^ to 
deprive the Catholics of what they al- 
ready possess would be impossible, or, 
at least, would be infinitely more mis- 
chievous than to grant them more; 
and therefore no course really remains 
but that of concession. That some- 
thing must be done to enable the King 
to form a united ministry, is proved 
by the mischievous influence which 
the diversity of opinion on the subject 
lias for many years had on the gene- 
ral administration of the country, the 
state of Parliament, and the govern- 
ment of Ireland. For thirty-five years 
the state of government in this coun- 
try, on the Catholic question, has been 
that of disunion. Lord Fitzwilliam 
had gone to Ireland as Lord- Lieutenant 
in 1794, and his government came to 
a termination on account of a differ- 
ence about the Catholic question. Mr 
Pitt’s administration came to a close 
in 1801 on the same ground. After 
his death the Whigs came in, and tlieir 
ministry, after enduring eighteen 
months, was terminated still on the 
same ground— a diiference about the 
Catholic question. During Mr Perei- 
val's administration, resistance to tho 
Catholics was the principle of Govern- 
ment ; but this was out of deference to 
the feelings of liis late Majesty ; for 
Mr Canning and Lord Castlereagh, 
who both supported emancipation, 
were members of this Cabinet. Since 
1812, the Catholic question has been 
what is called neutral ; that is, every 
member of the Cabinet adopts tho 
view on it which accords with his own 
opinion. The Cabinet have been al- 
ways nearly, sometimes exactly, bal- 
anced; and this was also the case with 
the Lord - Lieutenant and Secretary, 
the Attorney and Solicitor General of 
Ireland, these being always on oppo- 
site sides. It need not be said to what 
consequence such a divided system of 
government must lead ; it has defeated 
the best intentions of the Cabinet, par- 
alysed the whole action of the execu- 
tive, and brought Ireland to the very 
verge of ruin. 

132. “ The proceedings of the Legis- 
lature are still more indicative of the 
paralysing influence of this divided sfete 
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of opinion upon every part of the gov- 
ernment. From thoyoar 1807 to the pre- 
sent tinio there have been five succes- 
sive parliaments, consequently five ap- 
peals to the great body of the people on 
this momentous question. The House 
elected for four of these parliaments 
has, on some occasion or other, gen- 
erally more than once decided against 
the Catholics. The divisions have been 
generally very narrow, the majorities 
often not more than four or five. In 
1818 the Catholic Relief Bill was car- 
ried by a majority of forty -two in the 
Commons ; in 1821, by one of nineteen ; 
in 1828, by one of six. On the other 
hand, in 1816 the majority against the 
Catholics was thirty-one ; in 181 9, two ; 
in 1827, four. At all these times the 
majority was fixed, generally thirty or 
forty, in the House of Peers. What 
has been the result of these repeated 
vacillations of the Legislature on this 
vital question? Nothing but this, that 
each party has been able to paralyse 
the other in every measure connected 
with Ireland, that what has been gained 
one year has been lost the next, and 
, that that unhappy conntry has been 
the seat of never-ending party conllicts, 
which have effectually blasted every 
attempt at social improvement, or the 
removal even of the most frightful and 
acknowledged evils. ‘ Sedemus desedos 
domi, inter nos altercantes, praesenti 
pace keti, nee cerncntes cx otio illo 
brovi multiplex bcllum rediturum.' * 

133. “ The House of Commons, trem- 
bling in the nice balance of opinion, 
has at length inclined to the side of 
concession. Why should its decision 
not be considered as a fair representa- 
tion of public opinion upon this great 
question ? N early all the popular places, 
towns, and counties are equally divid- 
ed upon it — one member is for emanci- 
pation, and one against it. Again, if 
we look to this House, nearly all the 
rising talent which has appeared during 
the last fifteen years lias been on the 
side of the Catholics. Session after 
session wo have had defections from our 

* u We sit slothful at homo, quarrelling 
among ourselves, too happy at a present lull, 
and not seeing that out of that rest a future 
war f ill soon arise." 


[CHAP. XXI. 

side, hut not a single convert. Are- 
these indications to he neglected ? Aro 
they not just elements of considera- 
tion, to be weighed by those who must 
calculate, if they are wise legislators, 
and, above all, if they are responsible 
ministers, to what extent resistance can 
be safely and Wisely carried ? Are tlio 
few who have borne the brunt of tlio 
battle for ten years to be taunted as 
responsible for failure ? — are they not 
to consider what support they liavo had 
in the division, what .assistance in the 
debate ? It is within these walls that 
the question is really to be decided,, 
and tlio victories of Penendcn Heath 
arc no compensation for defeat here. 

134. “ If these are the evils with 
which the continual discussion of tlio 
subject is fraught in the Government 
and the Legislature, what has been the 
state of Ireland during these unfor- 
tunate dissensions ? The dissensions 
of our councils, and the distractions of 
Ireland, if not standing in the relation 
of cause and effect, have at least been 
nearly concurrent ; and there is no pre- 
sent prospect of the restoration of peace 
or tranquillity to that country, unless 
our own differences can in some way or 
other be reconciled. I will not pro- 
phesy what will be the ultimate effect 
of the measures which I propose, hut 
the true recommendation of them I ap- 
prehend to be, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble we can change for the worse. It is 
a melancholy fact that, since the year 
1801, when the retirement of Mr Pitt 
brought this question prominently be- 
fore the country, Ireland has been scarce 
ever governed by the ordinary law. The 
Insurrection Act, or some equally strin- 
gent coercive measure, has been in 
operation,* with the exception scarcely 
of a single year, ever since the Union. 
Shall this state of things continue with- 
out some decisive effort at a remedy? 
Can anything be clearer than that the 
present state of things cannot remain, 
that the system of open governments 
and neutral questions must be aban- 
doned, and that there is no safety ex- 
cept in the united councils and joint re- 
sponsibility of the King's Government ? 

136. “ If this he conceded, the only 
choice that remains is between perma- 
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nent unqualified resistance to conces- 
sion on the one side, and the settle- 
ment of the Catholic question on the 
other. There is no intermediate lino 
to be discovered. Can, then, a gov- 
ernment be formed on the principle of 
permanent unqualified resistance to 
the Catholics ? Supposing it formed, 
how is it to govern Ireland ? Wliat is 
to be done with the Catholic Associa- 
tion ? Suppress it, i s the ready answer. 
He it so. By what means ? The exist- 
ing state of the law provides no means 
for doing so ; at least such is the una- 
nimous opinion of the law officers both 
of England and Ireland. They have 
deprecated prosecution, cither under 
the common law or the Act of 1793. 
The evil of such an Association is not 
of recent occurrence. In one form or 
another it has existed ever since 1793, 
and no administration has been able 
to devise a measure for its effectual 
suppression. Why, then, it is said, 
not pass a new law ? Can that bo done 
without the concurrence of the House 
of Commons ? — and is there any pro- 
spect, in the present state of the House 
of Commons, of such a law being agreed 
to ? If it was, is there the least chance, 
ill the divided state of Ireland, of ver- 
dicts being obtained under it ? Lord 
Eldon lias declared ‘ that the Act re- 
cently passed will do nothing. That 
it has been said of the Act of 1825, 
that a coach-and-six might be driven 
through it; but he would engage to 
drive the meanest conveyance, even a 
donkey-cart, through’thc Act of 1829.’ 

136. “ But supposing all these diffi- 
culties overcome, another still greater 
remains behind. What is to be done 
with the elective franchise in Ireland ? 
The new member for Oxford (Sir R. 
Inglis) has declared that, in the event 
of a general election, twenty - three 
counties in Ireland are prepared to 
follow the example of Clare. Be it 
so. What will be the result of such a 
change of seats upon the present nicely- 
balanced stato of parties in the House 
of Commons l What will you do with 
that power, that tremendous power, 
which the elective franchise, exercised 
under the control of religion, at this 
moment confers upon the Roman Ca- 


tholics ? Take away the franchise, it 
is said. But is this possible in a House 
in which two hundred and seventy- two 
members voted in a majority for a still 
greater extension of privileges to tho 
Roman Catholics? There is no re- 
course against their decision but in an 
immediate appeal to the electors of 
Great Britain ; and it is probable that, 
in such an event, an increased majority 
against the Roman Catholics will bo 
obtained. But will Ireland be passive 
in the mean time ? What will yoi\ do 
with the thirty or forty seats that will 
be changed in Ireland by the persever- 
ing efforts of the Irish agitators, direct- 
ed by the Catholic Association, and 
carried out by the agency of eveiy 
priest and bishop in Ireland ? 

137. “Even if the 1 rush majority for 
the Catholics were to be overcome by 
the majority in Great Britain against 
them, can this compensate the dread- 
ful evil of severing every remaining 
tie between the landlords and tho Ro- 
man Catholic tenantry in Ireland ; of 
confirming tho spiritual* ascendancy, 
in matters of faith, of tho Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy ; of binding together, in 
a dangerous hut not illegal exercise of 
a great constitutional right, the com- 
bined and desperate efforts of Roman. 
Catholic wealth, intelligence, numbers, 
and religion? The infusion of such 
a body of representatives as Ireland 
would send to this House, under such 
circumstances, would bo a real evil ; 
but what is that in comparison of tho 
impossibility of governing Ireland in 
opposition to such a united body as 
would then be banded together under 
the most complete priestly direction, 
and supported in the Legislature by at 
least half the representatives of the 
United Kingdom ? 

138. “We cannot replace the Ro- 
man Catholics in the position in which 
we found them. Wo nave given them 
opportunities of acquiring education, 
wealth, and power ; we have removed 
with our own hands the seal from tho 
vessel in which a mighty spirit was. 
enclosed ; but it will not, like tho 
genius in tho fable, return within its- 
narrow confines after having gratified 
our curiosity, and enable us to ca#t it 
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back into the obscurity from which we 
evoked it. If we begin to recede, no 
limit can be assigned to our retroces- 
sion. We shall produce a violent re- 
action — violent in proportion to the 
hopes which have been excited. Fresh 
rigours will become necessary. The 
re-enactment of the penal code would 
be insufficient ; we must abolish trial 
by jury, or at least incapacitate Catho- 
lics from sitting on juries. What can 
result from this but a more marked 
separation of the people of Ireland into 
distinct and hostile classes ; a more 
entire monopoly of offices and power 
by the Protestants ; a more unmixed 
and unqualified degradation of the Ro- 
man Catholics ? How is this state of 
matters to go on in a country in which 
there are in all 5,000,000 of Catholics, 
and 2,000,000 of Protestants all con- 
gregated in the north-eastern parts of 
the island, and in the remaining three- 
fourths of which the Catholics are four 
to one, often twenty to one, compared 
to the Protestants ? 

139. “These are real and practical 
evils, which could not fail to he felt 
t the moment that the system of resist- 
ance to the Catholics is resumed. But 
are there no contingent evils likely to 
arise, and still more to he dreaded ? Is 
there no danger of rebellion and civil 
war ? To go no further back than 1798, 
the character of the rebellion in that 
year is written in the statute-book. 
The preamble of the statute which 
contributed to its suppression declared 
it to he ‘ a wicked rebellion, that de- 
solates and lays waste the country by 
the most savage and wanton violence, 
excess, and outrage, which has utterly 
set at defiance the civil power, and has 
stopped the ordinary course of justice 
ana of the common law.’ The rebel- 
lion thus characterised was defeated 
by force ; Government completely tri- 
umphed ; but was there an end, in 
consequence, of the Catholic question ? 
So far from it, Mr Pitt, before the 
dying embers of the Union were cold — 
before the ink of the contract of union 
was dry — resigned offico becauso he 
could not carry this very question of 
Catholic relief. Will the issue, even 
the successful issue, of civil war leave 


[chap., xxr. 

us in a better condition nowthan.it 
left us in the year 1800 ? Shall we not, 
on the contrary, at its close have to 
discuss this same question of emanci- 
pation with bitter animosities, with a 
more imperious necessity for the ad- 
justment of the question, and with a 
diminished chdncc of effecting it on 
safe and satisfactory principles ? No 
doubt there are real difficulties in the 
way of a solution of the question by 
concession, — no man is more disposed 
to admit that than I am ; hut what 
great measure, which has stamped its 
name upon the era of its adoption, has 
been ever carried through without ob- 
jections insuperable, if they had been 
abstractly considered ? Our difficulties 
may be great, but they are as nothing 
compared with those which obstructed 
the great measure which united in one 
whole the two separate and hostile 
kingdoms into which this island was 
divided. We must contemplate the 
measure now proposed in the same 
spirit in which our ancestors acted 
under similar circumstances — we must 
look to the end to be achieved, and the 
danger to be avoided; we must be con- 
tent to make mutual sacrifices, if they 
are essential to the attainment of a 
paramount object, and withdraw ob- 
jections to separate parts of a compre- 
hensive scheme, if, by insisting on 
these objections, we shall endanger its 
final accomplishment.” 

140. On the other hand, it was 
maintained by Sir Robert Inglis, Mr 
Bankes, and Mr Sadler : “Not one of 
the grounds stated in justification of 
the proposed measure will hear exami- 
nation. The state of Ireland, the dif- 
ficulty of governing the country with 
a divided Cabinet, the impossibility of 
managing a House of Commons which 
left the Ministers in a minority, the 
mischief consequent upon a division 
between the two branches of the Legis- 
lature, are not imaginary evils ; but the 
question is, Are they likely to be re- 
medied by the measure now proposed? 
Is it not rather calculated to aggravate 
and enhance them? The distracted 
state of Ireland is unhappily too well 
known, and has been of too long con- 
tinuance, to admit of any dubiety con- 
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corning it ; but from what docs it date ? 
From file concession of political privi- 
leges to the Catholics in 1793, which 
has rendered the country ever since the 
arena of party contention, and a scene 
of turmoil, confusion, and bloodshed. 
The penal code was relaxed, the elec- 
tive franchise extended to the Catho- 
lics, a university endowed for their 
education, the army and navy thrown 
open to their ambition. Wliat has been 
the result ? The rebellion of 1798, and 
thirty years of subsequent agitation 
and discord. Everything conceded, 
instead of lessening, has only added 
fuel to the flaine. Every acquisition 
made has been converted into a plat- 
form from whence fresh attacks on 
the constitution have been directed. 
Guided by this experience, what arc 
we to expect from throwing open the 
portals of the Legislature to the entire 
Catholic body? what but this, that the 
advanced work now gained will become 
the salient angle from which the fire 
will be directed on the body of tlic for- 
tress ; and that the work of agitation, 
headed by the Romish leaders in either 
House of Parliament, will be renewed 
with increased vigour to effect the over- 
throw of the Protestant Establishment, 
the severance of the Union, the dis- 
memberment of the British Empire ? 

141. 44 According to the confession 
of Ministers themselves, the Catholic 
Association, and the organised agita- 
tion it kept up by means of the priests 
in tlie country, is one main ground for 
this concession. It has produced the 
disease for -which they now profess 
themselves unable to find a remedy. 
Confessedly, also, not an attempt has 
been made to crush that aspiring con- 
vention. Acts have been passed by 
large majorities in Parliament to put 
down tho Association, but Ministers 
allowed them to remain a dead letter. 
If the Acts were defective, and incap- 
able of execution, with whom did trie 
responsibility of that lie hut with their 
own Crown officers who drew up the 
bill/ As to the argument founded on 
the divided state ot the Cabinet, why 
did Arthur Duke of Wellington and 
Mr Peel, who declared that their opin- 
ion ou the subject was unchanged, not 


try to convert their colleagues to their 
views, instead of themselves becoming 
the converted party; or, if they could 
not do this, look out for other col- 
leagues? Surely they could not be 
fearful of being able to form a Cabinet 
on the principle of exclusion, and 
therefore should never have struck 
their colours, under which there were 
no difficulties too great to surmount. 

142. “As to the dangers of a civil 
war, Ministers must have strangely 
mistaken the moral determination and 
force of public opinion in England, if 
they fear want of adequate support in 
conducting the contest. Besides, it is 
not a choice between civil war and con- 
cession, as far as tlie people of Ireland 
are concerned, but a far greater chance 
of civil war in Great Britain, if tlie 
Catholics arc admitted, with their am- 
bitious views, to the entire privileges 
of tho constitution. At best it is only 
postponing the evil day ; and it is for 
the House to consider under what dif- 
ferent circumstances the attack could 
be resisted now, from those under 
which it would he possible to meet it 
when the Catholics possessed all the 
political immunities of the constitu- 
tion. Unfortunately, the manner of 
concession is only a provocation to fur- 
ther attack. It is not the triumph 
of those who have long espoused tho 
cause, gradually working their way by 
the power of opinion ; it is the victory 
of force driving former enemies into 
desertion by intimidation. It openly 
tells tho Catholic agitators that they 
are too strong for the Government of 
Great Britain; that whatever they ask 
will bo conceded, even to the giving 
up the constitution, provided only 
it is sought with sufficient clamour 
and violence. Ministers themselves 
do not venture to represent this meas- 
ure as an act of grace, but as one 
which has been forced upon them by 
imperious necessity, many of them. still 
retaining their former opinions, and 
having their eyes open to all the evils 
likely to result from the course they 
are pursuing. * No rational man can' 
expect that the Catholics and Catholic 
priesthood will remain contented even 
with what is now given. The qpitiro 
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re-cstablislunent of their Church will 
be the next object ; it is not only their 
interest to contend for that object, but 
if they are good Catholics, they must 
regard it as a sacred duty, to the at- 
tainment of which the civil privileges 
now proposed to be conferred arc chief- 
ly valuable in their eyes as a means. 
Even Mr Peel seems to anticipate, at 
no distant period, an ulterior struggle ; 
and is it wisdom to prepare for a con- 
test by clothing your enemy in new 
armour, and putting in his hands fresh 
weapons of offence ? 

143. “ The securities for the Church, 
of which so much is said, amount to 
nothing. What do they amount to ? 
Nothing hut the exclusion of the Ca- 
tholics from two offices, all the power 
connected with which is in reality 
vested in other offices which Catholics 
may fill. The Lord Chancellor may 
not be a Roman Catholic, but what 
avails that when the Prime Minister 
and all the rest of the Cabinet may bo 
of that persuasion ? The Prime Min- 
ister, who recommends all persons for 
bishoprics, may be a Catholic, and the 
influence of that faith might be exer- 

* eised in the choice of persons who were 
to be forced on the Lord Chancellor by 
the rest of the Cabinet. The securities 
taken are just enough to fix a badge or 
mark on the Catholics, as belonging to 
an inferior sect, but for all practical 
purposes they are perfectly useless. 
Small as they are, they admit the ex- 
istence of ulterior dangers ; for if there 
are no dangers, why make any distinc- 
tions, or insist on any securities ? 

144. “Why is this change in the 
constitution, subversive of the prin- 
ciples alike of the Reformation and the 
Revolution, to be forced upon the coun- 
try in defiance of the opinions of the 
great majority of the people ? No man 
can doubt that the preponderance of 
the anti-Catholics in Great Britain is 
immense ; the petitions bearing twenty 
and thirty thousand signatures, daily 
laid on the table of both Houses of 
Parliament, are a sufficient proof of 
this. If Ministers have any doubt of 
it, why not dissolve the House of Com- 
mons, and then it will at once be seen 
witfy whom the preponderance lies? 


[chap. xxi. 

Why is everything to he sacrificed to 
the Roman Catholics ? And are the 
claims of the Protestants, at least four 
times their number in- the United 
Kingdom, to be entirely overlooked ? 
Mr Peel admits that, in the event of 
a dissolution, Great Britain would re- 
turn an enlarged majority against tlio 
Catholics. What is this but admit- 
ting that the measure is forced through 
now, against the will of the inhabit- 
ants of this country ? The election of 
1826 was not a test of public opinion 
on this question, because the people 
then saw a Minister in power who, 
supported by the very men who now 
propose concession, would, it was 
known, resist it to the uttermost. Can 
anything bo so inconsistent as to say 
in the same breath, ‘We must grant 
emancipation, because a majority of 
four, in the present House so elected, 
have so determined; and wo won’t dis- 
solve Parliament to ascertain what the 
feeling of the country, when fairly 
awakened to the subject, really is?' 
Let them say at once they are deter- 
mined to surrender the constitution, 
be the opinion of the country what it 
may; but let them not seek, in the 
divided state of parliamentary opinion 
regarding this measure, a false and 
ilimsy excuse for capitulating, while 
they decline to adopt the only expe- 
dient by which a parliamentary opin- 
ion really in harmony with that of the 
people can be obtained. 

145. “ The singular character of this 
measure is this : Its promoters them- 
selves foresee the difficulties which will 
ultimately attend even their own pol- 
icy. They themselves are aware that 
futurity is big with dangers as to its 
final consequences, but still, with a 
olitical cowardice which lias seldom, 
een equalled in the annals of the 
country (and which has always met 
its first recompense of punishment and 
shame wherever it has), it is proposed 
to transmit the momentary difficulties, 
which might be dissipated by dealing 
with them with a firm but kind hand, 
to another day — to postpone the con- 
flict to our children, whom we are at 
this moment disarming of their con- 
stitutional rights, and sending to the 
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■straggle which awaits them, with a foe 
whose powers we are now thus increas- 
ing. We are surrendering the vant- 
age-ground, dispossessing them of the 
position in which our ancestors placed 
us, in anticipation of this perpetual 
straggle with the enemy of our exist- 
ing institutions. % 

146. “ What, then, is tho apology 
for this strange course, in which cow- 
ardice and apostasy are the avowed 
guides ? It is expediency. This is the 
Alpha and Omega of the modern school 
— expediency as to the future character 
of our religious institutions ! Expedi- 
ency, based on religion and fortified 
by experience, is indeed the safest of 
all guides ; but what is it when it pur- 
posely divests itself of both? It is 
the ready apology of the practised in- 
triguer ; the excuse of the ambitious 
slave ; the justification of the inexor- 
able tyrant ; the life defence of the 
most unprincipled policy, the most 
heinous crimes that ever desolated the 
earth ? And is this principle to sup- 
plant, in this hitherto Christian coun- 
try, that safe, that necessary, that uni- 
versal guido of human beings, in the 
most exalted as in the humblest walks 
of existence, a rule of right as inflex- 
ible as its Author, and which, like all 
His ordinations, however shrouded for 
a moment by doubts and difficulties, 
will ultimately resolve itself into be- 
nevolence, justice, and truth? History 
affords examples in every page, in- 
scribed in the most appalling charac- 
ters, 'of the just punishment which has 
ever awaited individuals, or bodies of 
men, or nations, following so selfish 
and tortuous a path. What did expe- 
diency do for France ? Boundless feli- 
city was promised by ‘ large and tri- 
umphant majorities.’ How well that 
assurance was justified by the result, 
all know — how far the grave of tho 
murdered minister was apart from the 
grave of the murdered monarch. The 
denouement of this tragedy, of which 
expediency was the prompter through- 
out, was exhibited iu the front of that 
edifice which you are now repairing. 
Expediency destroyed the Church, ex- 
pediency murdered the King.” * 

* The two lasteloquent paragraphs 01*0 taken 


147. On a division, leave was given 
to bring in the bill by a majority of 
188 ; the numbers being 348 for. tho 
motion, and 160 against it. The coun- 
try was surprised, but not intimidated, 
by this sudden and extraordinary con- 
version on a question on which the 
opinions of the Legislature had been so 
divided that a majority of six against 
it had been succeeded by one of four 
in its favour. Tho Protestants, how- 
ever, were not awanting to themselves 
in this crisis. From the moment that 
the determination of the Cabinet? was 
announced, and still more from the 
time that the majority in the Lower 
House was known, petitions against 
the measure flowed in from all quarters 
with such vehemence as to astonish 
Ministers themselves, and leave no 
doubt as to the opinion of the country- 
on the subject. Between tho first di- 
vision on the bill and the first reading, 
a period of only five days, 957 petitions 
were presented against tho hill, and 
only 357 in its favour. I 11 vain wero 
the latter represented as the only index 
to enlightened opinion, and the former 
as the expression merely of antiquated 
bigotry and prejudice. The fact re- 1 
mained, that the people of England 
had loudly and decidedly spoken out 
011 the occasion, and that it was evi- 
dent to all the world that, if carried at 
all, it would not be in conformity with 
the wish of the majority of the nation, 
but by Government influence, in oppo- 
sition to their strongly expressed and 
decided opinion. Great was the sen- 
sation excited by this state of things. 
The public indignation was violently 
expressed against what was deemed 
tho treachery of some, the slavishness 
of others, the tergiversation of all, and 
a great and irremediable shake given 
to the confidence of the people iu the 
integrity of public men, which, as it 
had been in time past the palladium 
of the nation’s fortune, so its loss pre- 
saged in time to come boundless cala- 
mities. 

148. The bill was read a third time 
on March 30 with a majority of 178, 
the numbers being 320 to 142; and 

I verbatim from Mr Sadler's splendid speech. — 
Pari. Deb. xxL 1618, 1620. 
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the same day it was carried by Mr Se- 
cretary Peel, accompanied by an un- 
usually large attendance of members 
of the Commons, to the bar of the 
House of Lords. The debate which 
ensued in that House, though display- 
ing all the ability by which its discus- 
sions have long been distinguished, 

1 presented little in addition to what 
lad been urged for and against the 
measure in the House of Commons. 
Rut there were words fell from the 
Duke of Wellington, in the course of 
the* debate, which deserve to be re- 
corded, both as coming with peculiar 
grace from so illustrious a warrior, and 
as illustrating on a momentous occasion 
the love of peace, which formed so re- 
markable) a feature in his character. 
“It has been my fortune,” said lie, 
“to have seen much of war — more 
than most men. I have been con- 
stantly engaged in the active duties of 
the military profession from boyhood 
until I have grown grey. My life has 
been passed in familiarity with scenes 
of death and human suffering. Cir- 
cumstances have placed me in coun- 
tries where the war was internal, be- 
tween opposite parties in the same 
nation ; and rather than a country I 
loved should be visited with the cala- 
mities which I have seen, with the un- 
utterable horrors of civil war, I would 
run any risk, I would make any sacri- 
fice, I would freely lay down my life. 
There is nothing which destroys pro- 
perty and prosperity, and demoralises 
character to tne extent which civil 
war does. By it the hand of man is 
raised against his neighbour, against 
his brother, and against his father ; 
the servant betrays his master, the 
master ruins his servant. Yet this is 
the resource to which we must have 
looked, these are the means which we 
must have applied, in order to have 
put an end to this state of things, if 
wo had not embraced the option of 
bringing forward the measure, for 
which I hold myself responsible.” 

149. The bill was carried on the 
third reading in the House of Peers by 
a majority of 104 ; the numbers being 
213 for it, and 109 against it. This 
was .a much greater and more astound- 


ing change than the majority in the 
Commons, for the House of Lords had 
hitherto always thrown out the bills for 
Catholic emancipation by a majority 
of from 40 to 50 ; and as their lord- 
ships were fixed legislators, the altera- 
tion was much more remarkable than 
what had occurred in the changing re- 
presentatives of the people. As such, 
it tended still farther to unsettle men’s 
minds, and shake that trust in the in- 
tegrity of statesmen which had hither- 
to been always felt, even in the worst 
times, in Great Britain, and been the 
main source of the national strength in 
all its difficulties. The people knew 
not where to turn, or whom to look to, 
when they were deserted in one House 
by the representatives whom they had 
sent to Parliament pledged to defend 
what they regarded as a sacred cause ; 
and in the other by the hereditary 
legislators, whose fathers had stood by 
them in the good fight, and come oif 
victorious. 

150. But although the bill had thus 
passed both Houses by overwhelming 
majorities, and therefore might ho re- 
garded as, practically speaking, already 
the law of the land, yet no small diffi- 
culty remained behind ; for the Sove- 
reign was resolute against it, and ho 
was supported by a decided majority 
of the inhabitants of the whole empire : 
so that the extraordinary spectacle was 
exhibited, unprecedented in English 
history, of the King and people being 
resolute on one side, and both Houses 
of Parliament on the other. From the 
outset of the Irish agitation the mon- 
arch had become extremely uneasy on 
the affairs of that island, and most 
earnestly impressed upop his Ministers 
the necessity of the most vigorous mea- 
sures to repress it.* It was only by 

* “ I cannot express to you adequately the 
extent of the difficulties which these and other 
occurrences in Ireland create in all discussions 
with liis Majesty. He feels that in Ireland, 
the public peace is every day violated with 
impunity by those whose duty it is to pre- 
serve it; that a formidable conspiracy exists; 
and that the supposed conspirators— those 
whose language and conduct point them out 
as the avowed principal agitators of the coun- 
try— are admitted to the presence of liis Ma- 
jesty’s representative in Ireland, and equally 
well received with the King’s most loyal sub- 
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unremitting exertions, and represent- 
ing the measure, on repeated occasions, 
to nis Majesty, as one of absolute ne- 
cessity, that the King's consent to 
bring in the bill had been obtained ; 
and even when it was given he repeat- 
edly declared that “ he only allowed 
them to go on, and pledged himself to 
nothing.” He indulged to the very 
last in the hope that the bill would be 
rejected by the House of Peers, which 
would enable him, as his father had 
done with the India Bill in 1784, to 
dissolve the House of Commons, and 
appeal to the people on the subject. 
The passing of the bill by the Peers 
by so large a majority struck him with 
consternation, and revealed at once the 
helplessness to which the monarch of 
these mighty realms might he reduced 
when deprived of the support of his 
Parliament. In his agony he sent for 
Lord Eldon, to whom he declared 
“ that the measures proposed gave him 
the greatest possible pain ; that he was 
in the state of a person with a pistol 
presented to his breast ; that he had 
nothing to fall back upon ; that his 
Ministers had twice threatened to re- 
sign if he did not allow the measure to 
be introduced ; that he had been de- 
serted by an aristocracy that had sup- 
ported his father ; that, instead of a 
majority of forty-live peers, as lie had 
expected, against the measure, there 
were twice that number for it ; that 
everything was revolutionary ; that the 
Peers and aristocracy were giving way 
to it ; that, if he did give liis consent, 
he would go to Hanover, and return 
no more to England, — they may pjet a 
Catholic king in Sussex.” Sue n was 
his despair that the unhappy monarch 
threw his arms round Lord Eldon's 
neck and wept like a child, entreating 
him not to desert him, for he had no 
other to advise with. Lord Eldon, 
however, was too sensible a man not 
to see that when the King had, by his 
own admission, consented to a measure 
which had been fully explained to him, 
a Ministry could not be found which 
would support him in rejecting it, and 

jects.”— Duke of Wellington to Lord Angle- 
sey, llth Nov. 1828; Ann. Beg. 1829, pp. 98, 97. 
f VOX* III. 


that, after the bill had passed both 
Houses by such large majorities in 
consequence of that couscnt, the King 
had no longer any choice in the mat- 
ter. He advised his Majesty, there- 
fore, to yield, which the 'latter agreed 
to with infinite reluctance, and tint 
bill received the royal assent on April 
13 by commission: the established 
mode of indicating it was the mea- 
sure of the Ministry rather than the 
Sovereign.* 

151 . The passing of the Catholic be- 
lief Bill was immediately followed by 
another which was understood by all 
parties to form part of the measure, 
and this was a bill for the disfran- 
chisement of the forty- shilling free- 
holders in Ireland, and raising the* 
county suffrage to ten pounds. As it 
was mainly by their exertions that the 
Relief Bill had been carried, a more 
flagrant instance of ingratitude never 
was exhibited, even in that wide field 
of selfishness and thanklcssness which 
olitical affairs exhibit. It passed, 
owover, with scarcely any opposition, 
through both Houses, and with none 
on the part of the Catholic Association 
or the leaders of the agitation in Ire- 
land. The Tories, in consistency with 
their principles, supported it as tend- 
ing to lessen the strength of the priest- 
hood, which had shown itself so for- 

* The circumstances .attending the King’s 
original consent to bringing in the hill were 
thus stated by George IV. to Lord Eldon on 
this occasion: “ Iii the former interview it 
had been represented by his Majesty that, 
after much conversation, twice with his Min- 
isters, or such as had come down, he had said, 

* Go on;’ and upon the latter of those two 
occasions, after many hours’ fatigue, and ex- 
hausted by the fatigue of conversation, he had 
said, 1 Go on.’ He now produced two papers, 
which he represented as copies of what ho 
had written to them, in which he assents to 
their proceeding and going on with the bill* 
adding certainly in each, as he read them > 
very strong expressions of the pain and mi- 
sery the proceeding cost him. It struck mo 
at the time that, if I had been in office, I 
should have felt considerable difficulty about 
going on after reading these expressions; but 
whatever might be fair observation, as to giv- 
ing or not effect to these expressions, I told 
his Majesty it was impossible to maintain that 
his assent had not been expressed, or to cure 
the evils which were consequential. ”--T wiss’a 
Li/e of Eldon, voL iii. p. 85. 

Z 
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midable on the late crisis ; the Whigs 
.supported it, albeit an infringement on 
popular rights, as an essential part of 
=a whole, the better part of which they 
were unwilling to lose. Mr Brougham 
said, “ he consented to it as the price, 
the almost extravagant price, of the 
inestimable good which would result 
from the other measure.” Sir James 
Mackintosh described it “as one of 
those tough morsels which he had 
scarcely been able to swallow.” ' The 
LilLpassed both Houses almost unani- 
mously— in the Commons only seven- 
teen voted against it ; in the Lords, 
-after some divisions on matters of de- 
tail in the committee, it was agreed to 
without a division. Scarcely a voice 
was raised in Ireland against the dis- 
franchising of the very men by whose 
-energy and perseverance the victory 
had been gained. As is too often the 
case with wounded veterans, they were 
allowed 

“To beg their bread through realms their 
valour won.” 

Mr O’Connell even, who had declared 
himself ready to perish on the iield 
or the scaffold in defence of the free- 
holders, whom he denominated his 
“ faithful Forties,” raised not a voice 
in their defence, and they were quietly 
consigned to the vault of all the Capu- 
lets. 

152. The passing of tho Catholic 
Relief Bill was soon followed by a 
dramatic scene in the House of Com- 
mons, which savoured rather of the 
impetuosity of French feeling than 
the sober character of the British 
Legislature. Mr O’Connell, who had 
pledged his reputation, which was very 
considerable, as a lawyer, that he could 
take his seat in the House of Commons 
without taking tho oaths, proceeded 
now to redeem his pledge. Without, 
therefore, waiting for the period when 
he could be returned under the new 
Act, he presented himself, on the 15th 
of May, at the bar of the House of 
Commons, and offered to take, not the 
oaths required when he was elected, 
but the new oaths prescribed for Roman 
Catholics by the Relief Act recently 
passed^ That Act, however, contained 
a plausc expressly declaring that it 


should apply only to members return- 
ed subseouently to the dato of its being 
passed. This clause, ovidently levelled 
at Mr O’Connell himself, and an un- 
worthy blot on so liberal and indul- 
gent a statute, was obviously a bar to 
liis taking his seat under the new Act ; 
and on the construction of the old Act, 
it was justly held by the House, by a 
majority of seventy-four, that he could 
not take his seat without taking the 
oaths required by the statutes in force 
when he was elected. This incident 
was chiefly remarkable for the temper- 
ance and moderation of the able legal 
argument lie delivered on the occasion, 
which presented the strongest possible 
contrast to the vehement harangues he 
had been in the habit of addressing to 
his impassioned auditories in Ireland. 

153. This incident, in itself trivial, 
became of importance from what fol- 
lowed, and the light which its conse- 
quences threw on the character of the 
great agitator, who for the next fifteen 
years occupied so prominent a place in 
the internal history of Ireland. Mr 
O’Connell’s claim to a seat having been 
set aside, a new writ was issued for a 
fresh election for the county of Clare. 
He was chosen without opposition, for 
the strength of the agitators in the last 
election left no chance of success in 
any subsequent contest. But in his 
address to the freeholders, and his va- 
rious speeches to the electors, ho poured 
forth a flood of ribaldry and abuse, es- 
pecially upon the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr Peel, by whom the Relief Bill 
had been passed, which demonstrated 
that lie was as capable of appealing to 
the worst passions of tho people as to 
the reason and justice of the British 
Legislature. “Tho last election for 
Clare,” he said, “is admitted to have 
been the immediate and irresistible 
cause of producing the Catholic Relief 
Bill. You have achieved the religious 
liberty of Ireland, Another such vic- 
tory in Clare, and we shall attain the 
political freedom of our beloved coun- 
try. That victory is still necessary to 
prevent Catholic rights and liberties 
from being sapped and undermined by 
the insidious policy of those men who, 
false to their own party , c an never be 
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•true to us, and who have yielded, not 
to reason, but to necessity, in granting 
ns freedom of conscience. A sober, 
moral, and religious people cannot con- 
tinue slaves — they become too power- 
ful for their oppressors— tlicir moral 
strength exceeds their physical powers 
— and tlicir progress towards prosperity 
is in vain opposed by the Peels and Wel- 
lingtons of society. These poor strag- 
glers for ancient abuses yield to a 
necessity which violates no law and 
commits no crime; and having once 
already succeeded by these means, our 
next success is equally certain if we 
adopt the same virtuous and irresis- 
tible means.” 

154. Unbounded were the promises 
which he made to the electors if they 
returned him again to Parliament, lie 
was to obtain a repeal of the Union, of 
the Act disfranchising the forty- shil- 
ling electors, of the Vestry Bill, the 
Grand Jury Assessment Act ; procure 
for every Catholic rector a parochial 
house and glebe, strain every nerve for 
parliamentary reform, and secure a 
poor-law for Ireland, which should 
embrace everything that was good, and 
exclude everything that was detri- 
mental, in the English system. So 
violent was his language, so unmeas- 
ured his professions, that they lost 
him the support even of the Liberals 
in England, who heretofore had been 
most strenuous in his support. “ The 
atrocity,” says Miss Martin can, “of 
liis language, in regard to all English 
statesmen, is scarcely credible now, 
even wheu the speeches themselves arc 
before our eyes ; and this incendiarism 
of course appears worse after his hav- 
ing shown now mild and temperate he 
could appear away from home, and 
among persons too enlightened to be 
animated by violent language. From 
this time the cry for the repeal of the 
Union was Mr O’Connelrs tool for 
cultivating the agitation, by which, 
in regard to mind, fame, and fortune, 
he lived. From this time he was dis- 
honoured in the eyes of all upright 
men. From this time his glory was 
extinguished. He made men fear him, 
court him, groan under him: admire 
him, and, as far as regards the lower ! 


orders of the Irish, adore him; but 
from this moment no man respected 
him.”* 

155. Daniel O’Connell, who main- 
ly achieved this signal triumph for his 
religion and his countiy, and for tlio 
first time shook the power of the Pro- 
testant aristocracy of Great Britain 
which had brought about the Revolu- 
tion that precipitated James II. from 
the throne, was a very remarkable 
man, and his character is the more 
worthy of study because it might ap- 
pear to belong properly to an earlier 
period of European history; and yet 
the success which he achieved proves 
that the qualities he possessed are cal- 
culated in every age to influence a 
large portion of mankind. He was 
one of the age of Ignatius Loyola or 
St Francis rather than that of the 
French Revolution. Pope Hildebrand 
was not more devoted to the interests 
of the Holy See : Peter the Hermit did 
not possess in a higher degree the art 
of rousing and violently moving the 
great body of the people. His abilities 
were of a very high order — no man 
does such things without great powers 
— but they were not of a cast superior 

* Among other elegant effusions of the 
same description, Mr O’Connell said, on his 
entry into Ennis : “ I promised you religious 
freedom, and I kept iny word. The Catholics 
are now free, and the Bnmswiekers are no 
longer their masters; and a paltry set they 
were to he our masters. They would turn 
up the white of their eyes to heaven, and at 
the same time slyly put their hands into your 
poekets. They would discount God Almighty 
for the ready money. The Brunswick clubs 
of Dublin have sent down one, a miniature in 
flesh, poor Bumbo and his land calf-brotlier, 
to disfranchise the bravo freeholders, and 
crooked-eye Fitzgerald swore to it; but I call 
on the gentry of Clare to separate themselves 
from the bloodhounds, and join what is in- 
tended for the good of the people. The ques- 
tion is no longer between Catholic and Pro- 
testant— that is at an end; it is now who is a 
good or a bad man. If you thus decide, which 
will you choose, Bumbo or me? I hope you 
will mb off the foul stain of any connexion 
with these bloodhounds, and ratify the former 
election. What good did any member ever 
before in Parliament do for the county of 
Clare, except to get places for their nephews, 
cousins, <fcc. ? What did Ido? I procured for 
you emancipation. Does the £u blotting Act 
oppress? I shall not be six months in Parlia- 
ment until all your oppression shall be done 
away.” There ore many more in the-same 
style. — See Ann. Reg. 1829, pp. 126, 12#. 
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to his achievements. “Par negotiis 
non supra” was his true characteristic. 
He was horn an agitator, and there he 
was supremo ; but he was neither more 
nor less. He had remarkable talents, 
hut no genius, and still less taste or 
refinement. To great powers of ora- 
tory he united a marvellous faculty for 
moving the multitude ; but lie was 
alike destitute of the chivalrous senti- 
ments Which wiu the hearts of the 
generous, or the ascendant of reason 
neces&iry to mould the opinions of the 
enlightened. He had none of tho de- 
licacy of feeling which renders it im- 
possible for an elevated mind to say or 
do an unworthy thing. He was all 
things to all men. With equal facility 
he addressed the House of Commons 
in a powerful legal argument, and har- 
angued the electors of Clare in strains 
of disgraceful ribaldry ; with equal 
truth he, in the same breath, called 
the Irish the “finest peasantry upon 
earth,” and heaped opprobrium upon 
the “stunted corporal” who had de- 
livered Europe, and the “bigot Peel,” 
who had endangered his own fame to 
strike off the fetters of religious in- 
tolerance in Ireland. 

156. The secret of these strange con- 
tradictions is to be found in the ascend- 
ant of tho faith to which he was through 
life sincerely aud devotedly attached. 
His standard of rectitude was different 
from that to which men, apart from 
priestly influence, are accustomed. It 
was neither the honour which inspires 
the noble - hearted, nor the honesty 
which directs the simple and innocent. 
It was simply and exclusively the in- 
terests of the See of Rome. Everything 
■was right, everything allowable, pro- 
vided that was not forgotten. He 
transferred into tho business of life 
and the contests of men tho abomi- 
nable maxim, which the selfishness of 
libertines has invented, that lovers’ 
oaths are made only to be broken, and 
that to them eveiything is permitted. 
To the value of truth, or the obliga- 
tions to regard it, he was as insensible 
as Napoleon himself. Ho ‘had all the 
duplicity and disregard of consistency 
which, with great vigour and frequent 
genius* distinguishes the Celtic char- 
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acter. Destitute of tho self-respect 
which in general characterises tho 
Saxon, he had all the insensibility to 
personal abasement which is so com- 
mon among the humbler classes of his 
countrymen : so as ho gained his ob- 
ject of acquiring a princely income, ho 
cared not that nis wealth was wrung 
from the scanty earnings of a destitute 
population. H e was indifferent though 
what he said one day was in direct op- 
position to wlmt lie had previously as- 
serted ; he had no compunction in let- 
ting loose the vials of his wrath and 
the volubility of his abuse on the very 
men who had conferred upon himself 
and his faith the most inestimable 
benefits. He carried to perfection the 
art, so well understood in after times, 
of invariably and on every occasion 
inflaming the existing passions of his 
hearers. Everything was done for pre- 
sent impression ; and that impression 
was all directed to one end, the ad- 
vancing the interests of the Church of 
Rome. To that lie was at any time 
ready to sacrifice truth, consistency, 
and reputation ; and in doing so, he 
not only was conscious of no wrong, 
but he was sustained by the belief of 
the highest merit, for lie was giving 
to the Church not his body, but his 
soul. He was the most perfect em- 
bodiment that has appeared in recent 
times of the maxim, that “the end 
will justify the means ; ” and in his 
ultimate fate, and that of liis measures, 
is to be found the most striking exem- 
plification of what, even in this world, 
that maxim leads to. 

157. In justice to Mr O’Connell, it 
must be added that these great talents 
and dangerous qualities were united 
with others of a very different charac- 
ter. He was neither cruel nor avari- 
cious : his great influence was always 
exerted as much to restrain the vio- 
lence of his followers as to intimidate 
the resolution of his opponents. He 
had an instinctive horror at the shed- 
ding of blood, and aimed at achieving 
all his objects by pacific agitation 
alone. The art of doing so, without 
incurring the penalties of high treason 
or occasioning open rebellion, he car- 
ried to perfection. If he descended to 
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unworthy means to sustain his for- 
tunes, and sent the begging-box round 
to every beggar in Ireland to swell the 
** rent,” he spent it as liberally in sup- 
porting the cause in which he was 
embarked, and maintaining his many 
needy or destitute followers : if lie was 
“ alicni appetens he was tl mi pro - 
fusiis.” Immense sums passed through 
liis hands, but he died poor, llis am- 
bition, and it was great, was not for 
himself : it was for the Roman Catholic 
Church and his distressful countrymen 
that he exerted his talents, and with 
their prosperity that he felt himself 
identified ; — noble objects, if pursued 
by worthy means, but only the delu- 
sive light which leads to perdition if 
pursued by unworthy, and involving 
in a tortuous and dishonest policy. 
His faults were rather those of his 
faith and his position than himself. 
In appearance he was striking ; lie 
would have been remarked among a 
thousand. His countenance was nei- 
ther handsome nor commanding, but 
it had something in it which irresisti- 
bly attracted the attention. Strong 
and square built, his figure conveyed 
the idea of great personal strength ; 
quick, but evasive, liis eye gave the 
impression of Jesuitical cunning. He 
scarce ever looked you in the face ; a 
rare peculiarity, but which, when it 
exists, is eminently descriptive of char- 
acter. In manners he was, when he 
chose, extremely pleasing ; none could 
exhibit, when he desired it, more cour- 
tesy, or was a more agreeable compan- 
ion ; and none, when otherwise in- 
clined, could let fly a more fearful 
volley of vulgar abuse. * 

158. .Catholic emancipation, the first 
change on the Protestant constitution 
of the State, and the first great triumph 
of the democratic over the aristocratic 
powers in the empire, was brought 
about, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, in a very peculiar way. It was 
a victory gained by a large portion of 

* The Author was once examined for eight 
hours before a Committee of the House of 
Commons (that on Combinations, April 1838) 
by Mr O'Connell, who conducted the exami- 
nation with equal acuteness and courtesy. 
Many of the features in the foregoing portrait 
were then drawn from nature. 


the aristocratic, and the greater part 
of the highly educated classes, over the 
sincere conviction and honest resist* 
ance of the vast majority of the people. 
No one doubts that, if the Reform Bill 
had heen the first measure carried, 
the Catholic Relief Bill would never 
have been the second. The present 
House of Commons (1862), even with 
the addition of the fifty Catholic mem- 
bers for J reland, is greatly more hostile 
to the Catholics than that of 1829 was. 
The opposition to them is to be found 
now rather in the Lower than the Up- 
per House. This is a very remarkable 
circumstance in a country so mucli'iii- 
fluenced by public opinion as England, 
especially during the last half-century, , 
has been. 1 1 was carried by the liberal 
opinions of the holders of a majority of 
the close boroughs, which brought the 
Government into such straits as com- 
pelled it to force through the measure. 
Catholic emancipation was the great- 
est, as it was tjik last, triumph of tho 
nomination system. 

159. It could not have heen carried, 
however, if the divisions in the Eng- 
lish aristocracy at that period had nofc 
been powerfully aided by two circum- 
stances, which told with decisive effect 
at the same time on the social and po- 
litical condition of Ireland. The first 
of these was the contraction of the 
currency, commenced in 1819, and 
rendered so fearfully stringent by tho 
suppression of small notes by the bill 
of 1826. As these decisive measures 
lowered the price of agricultural pro- 
duce nearly a half, and nearly the 
whole population of Ireland was either 
engaged in agriculture or directly de- 
pendent on it, the entire labouring 
classes of that country had been for 
the last ten years involved in difficul- 
ties and suffering. The only breath- 
ing-time they had known was during 
the extension of the currency in 1823, 
and the two next years, when, with the 
rise of prices, distress and disaffection 
had in. a great measure disappeared, to 
be followed only by redoubled suffer- 
ing after the bill of 1.826 had again 
contracted it. These measures^ by pro- 
ducing universal discontent, prepared ' 
the soil for tho reception of t)e seed 
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which the Catholic agitators were of years, of 250, 000 persons, which for 
ready so plentifully to cast upon it. the first time at once thinned the re- 
The second was, that the Romish dundant nutnbers, and removed tlio 
clergy possessed such unbounded in- political dangers of the Emerald Isle, 
ilueiice over their flocks that they were Catholicism, so far from receiving an 
able to organise the whole Catholic impulse, has, from the same cause, met 
population into a vast and disciplined with the greatest check it has received 
array, alike docile to the voice of their in Great Britain ftince the Reformation, 
chiefs, and inspired with the mostvio- Tt has become rampant, and revealed 
lent hatred towards those whom they its inherent ambition ; and the conse- 
had been taught, and not without lea- queue© has been a vast revulsion of 
son, to regard as their oppressors. It opinion in the middle and ruling classes 
was owing to this combination of cir- of the empire against the tenets of the 
cumstances that England was so tli- Vatican, and a determination to resist 
vided, and Ireland, so far as the Ca- its encroachments, unexampled since 
tllolics went, so united, that cmanci- the Revolution. The Catholic faith 
pation had become, in a manner, a lias been embraced by several ladies of 
i matter of state necessity before it was rank who sighed for an ecclesiastical 
actually conceded by the Government, opera, ami many of fashion who desired 
160. Never, perhaps, was there a the sway, and required perhaps the 
great public measure which was at- comfort, of confession, and by some in- 
tended with results so entirely opposite experienced men of genius, who dreamt 
to wluit was both prophesied and ex- of the amiable illusion of unity of be- 
pected in both islands, as Catholic lief. But it lias been sturdily resisted 
emancipation. The Liberals predicted by the great body of the people. The 
an entire cessation of agitation and grant to May nootli, small as it is, with 
violence, the extinction of all causes difficulty passes the House of Com- 
of discord between the two islands, mons ; * and no one doubts that a re- 
t.and the knitting together of the Saxon formed House of Com mons would never 
and Celtic population in the bonds of have passed the Relief Bill, 
peace, tranquillity, ami loyalty. The 161. Yet though the results have 
opponents of emancipation anticipated thus falsified tho predictions, and been 
from it a vast impulse to the Romish at varianco with the expectations of 
persuasion in Great Britain, the de- all parties, an impartial consideration 
struction of all the safeguards of Pro- of the circumstances of the case leads 
testantism, and possibly the eventual to the conviction that emancipation 
restoration of the Catholic as the rul- was a wise and just measure, ana such 
ing faith of the ■ whole empire. It is as, under tho administration of a bo- 
llard to say which set of predictions neficciit Providence, might be expected 
has been most completely falsified by to be attended, even in this world, with 
the event. Ireland, so far from having its deserved reward. It was not for 
been pacified, lias been more agitated tlio reasons of policy and state neces- 
than ever since tho great healing mea- sity, which were so powerfully put for- 
sure ; the cry for the repeal of 'the ward by Mr Peel, strong and unan- 
Union succeeded that for the removal swerable as they undoubtedly were ; it 
of the disabilities; monster meetings was advisable for a greater and more 
followed, and shook tlio island to lasting reason — that it was in itself 
its centre ; the Whigs themselves were just and equitable. Opinion is not 
constrained, within five years of the the fit ground either of exclusion, pen- 
passing of the Relief Bill, to pass a alty, or punishment; it is acts only 
Coercion Act of surpassing severity; which are so. Differences of religious 
and at length matters came to such a belief are imprinted on the mind so 
pass that “ a famine of the thirteenth generally by the influence of parent- 
fell on the population of the nineteenth age, habit, country, and circumstances* 
‘ oentary,” anl relief was obtained only . written in 1864 . lipped, lnFebrawy 
by tit annual emigration, for a series 1856 , only by a majority of eight votes. 
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that they are for the most part as un- 
avoidable as tho colour of the hair or 
the stature of the body. The legislator 
is entitled to take cognisance of them 
only when they lead to external acts ; 
and when they do so, let those acts, 
if illegal or dangerous, be coerced or 
punished with vigour and justice. So 
great have been the evils which have 
arisen from persecution for differences 
of religious opinion, that they have 
gone far to neutralise the whole bless- 
ings of Christianity, and led some scep- 
tical observers to hesitate whether it 
has brought most happiness or misery 
to mankind. It is the disgrace of Ca- 
tholicism that it first began this atro- 
cious system, and forced retaliation 
upon its opponents as a matter, at tho 
time, of necessity. It is tho glory of 
Protestantism that it first inscribed 
toleration on its banners, and practised 
it, like the Duke of York in answer to 
the decree of the Convention forbidding 
quarter, upon the most inveterate and 
unrelenting of its opponents. 

162. Unity of belief is the dream of 
the inexperienced, the goal of the am- 
bitious ; dissent is the history of man. 
If, as is the case in many countries, 
one creed is embraced by a whole na- 
tion, it is a proof, not that all think 
alike on these points, but that none 
think at all. So naturally and uni- 
versally does difference of opinion arise 
on every subject, and especially on that 
the most interesting which can occupy 
the human mind, that a more correct 
measure of the intellectual activity and 
general intelligence which pervades a 
people cannot bo found than in the 
amount of religions division which pre- 
vails among them. The great object 
of a wise legislator should be to prevent 
the difference of thought from leading 
to conflicting actions; and tho only 
way to do this, is to abolish all poli- 
tical differences founded on varieties 
of religious persuasion. Ho prophecy 
of our Saviour was ever moro com- 
pletely accomplished than the memor- 
able one, that He came to bring, not 
peace on earth, but a sword. The rea- 
son is to be found in the varieties of 
the human mind; the opposite lights 
in which the same truths present them- 


selves to different intellects ; the dif- 
ference in the moving powers by which 
different nations or individuals are in- 
fluenced. Could one creed ever bo 
embraced by the impassioned Italian, 
who seeks in religion a gratification of 
his passion for art, and his suscepti- 
bility of emotion ; the obsequious Rus- 
sian, who accepts, as the commands of 
Heaven , the words of the Czar ; and tho 
sturdy Scot, to whom polemical dis- 
putes are the very salt and zest of life ? 
Therefore it is that the Gospel is so 
silent on the matters of church govern- 
ment and form, and directs tho whole 
weight of its authority to combat tl\p 
selfish principles, tho root of all evil 
in the whole of mankind. The differ- 
ence lies not in the truths delivered, 
hut the people taught. Truth, indeed, 
is ever the same, but so also is the light 
of the sun; yet in what different as- 
pects do his rays present themselves 
to the various situations of man — on 
the sunny hill and in the level plain, 
on the watery waste and in the burning 
desert, when piercing the murky clouds 
of the city, and when illuminating the 
mountain turf, when striking on tho 
summits of the Alps,. and feebly strug- • 
gling through the mists of the valley ! 

163. Rut although emancipation was 
thus decisively recommended by the 
highest considerations of justice and 
expedience, yet there can be no doubt 
that the granting of it was a very great 
effort of political virtue on the part of 
England, and that the concession was 
against the wishes and adverse to the 
sincere and disinterested, and there- 


fore respectable, opinions of the great 
majority of tho inhabitants of tho em- 
pire. As such, it should have been 
received in a grateful and worthy spirit 
by the Catholics of Ireland, who beheld 
a great act of justice done against the 
inclinations of a majority of their fel- 
low-subjects, and at a time when no 
steps towards liberality 


had been taken by the governments 
still adhering to the See of Rome. It 
was just the reverse : the act of justice : 
was received in the most ungratefhl, 
and even revengeful spirit. So fei* 
from being pacified, Ireland was only 
the more distracted by the great heal- 
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ing measure. The admission of tlio 
Catholics to Parliament became the 
platform on which additional attacks 
were directed against Protestantism, 
and even the political institutions of 
the empire. “ The Orangemen,” says 
Miss Martineau, “became more fiiri- 
'ous and bigoted through fear and jeal- 
ousy of their triumphant neighbours, 
•and those triumphant neighbours were 
urged on by their leaders to insuffer- 
•able insolence towards the Government 
•and* sister nations which had granted 
them relief no longer possible to be 
withheld. The list of I risli outrages, 
Jfche pictures of Irish crime which fol- 
low in the registers of the time, the 
record of Catholic emancipation, arc 
very painful ; but they show, not that 
there was anything wrong in the pro- 
cedure of relief, hut that it had been 
too long delayed. ” 

164. But although nothing can ex- 
cuse or even palliate the ingratitude 
and oblivion of promises which, from 
the moment when Catholic emancipa- 
tion was passed, characterised the con- 
duct of the Irish agitators, yet it was 
neither wholly nor eliielly owing to 
that cause, and still less to its being so 
long delayed, that the measure so to- 
tally failed in producing the expected 
results. It failed because it did not 
alleviate in the slightest degree, but, 
on the contrary, fearfully aggravated, 
the real causes of evil in the country. 
These were the indolent, improvident, 
and yet reckless character of the pea- 
santry, the extravagance and embar- 
rassment of the landholders, the divi- 
sion of the land among a million of 
starving cultivators, the habit of in- 
cessant and overwhelming increase 
encouraged by the priests, the absence 
of manufactories to absorb the redun- 
dant numbers, and the total unfitness 
of the people for self-government or 
direction. These evils could not in 
any degree he alleviated by the admis- 
sion of forty or fifty zealous Catholics 
into Parliament, some of them gifted 
with considerable natural talents, but 
for the most part destitute of property, 
without a cultivated education or busi- 
ness habits, and entirely devoted, one 
aml^all, to the interests of the See of 
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Rome. On the contrary, they were 
most seriously aggravated by the in- 
troduction of a body of men of this 
description into the" Legislature ; be- 
cause agitation, the bane, of the coun- 
try, was increased by the knowledge 
that so powerful a phalanx was always 
ready to support it in Parliament ; and 
the phalanx itself, being entirely di- 
rected by foreign ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, pursued on every occasion meas- 
ures calculated to embarrass the English 
Government and weaken the English 
aristocracy, without any regard to their 
effect in augmenting the difficulties 
and increasing tlic sufferings of their 
own constituents. 

165. If, however, Catholic emanci- 
pation has failed in realising any of 
the benefits predicted from it in tho. 
sister isle, it has removed one great 
stumbling-block in the way of good 

overnment in Great Britain. Tlio 

ifliculty which Mr Peel so strongly 
felt and so feelingly deplored, arising • 
from the divided state of the Cabinet 
on this vital question, has disappeared. 
Subsequent times have seen weak gov- 
ernments and embarrassed cabinets in 
abundance, but never to such an ex- 
tent on T rish affairs. On them unani- 
mity lias almost constantly pervaded 
both the Government and the Legisla- 
ture. The ingratitude with which the 
gift was received, the increased agi- 
tation which followed it, the turmoil 
in which the country was constantly 
kept by the efforts of the agitators, 
and the ready acquiescence of the 
people in their measures, have united 
all classes in Great Britain against 
them. The cry for’ the repeal of the 
Union was met in a very different 
spirit from that for Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Such is the effect and the reward 
of just measures; they detach the gen- 
erous and noble-hearted from the side 
by whom they have been abused, and 
unite them in support of that by which 
the injustice has been removed. 

166. It is commonly said by the 
liberals in England, that emancipa- 
tion has failed because it was conceded 
too late ; by the Catholics in Ireland, 
because it was incomplete, and did not 
give that entire ascendancy to their 
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Church to which, in their island at least, 
it was entitled. Both opinions appear 
to he erroneous. Keeping in view 
what were the real causes of Irish suf- 
fering, and which had prepared the 
soil everywhere so plentifully for the 
seed of the agitators, it is impossible to 
maintain that they would have been re- 
moved, or in the slightest degree miti- 
gated, by cither or both of those much- 
vaunted measures. Suppose emanci- 
pation had been conceded in 1801, 
when Mr Pitt left office on the subject, 
and fifty Irish Catholics had ever since 
sat in Parliament ; suppose that the 
Church property had been wholly 
transferred to the Romish Church, 
and high mass celebrated in every 
cathedral of Ireland ever since that 
time, would these changes have either 
alleviated the suffering or eradicated 
the seeds of evil in that unhappy coun- 
try ? U nquestio i i ably they wou 1 d not. 
Still would a million of squalid culti- 
vators have vegetated in listless indo- 
lence on the soil, and overspread the 
land with their descendants ; still 
would self-government have proved 
the bane of a people incapable of self- 
direetion ; still would the concession 
of English privileges to a nation un- 
fitted for their reception have left the 
door perpetually open to withering’ 
aud ruinous agitation. The vantage- 
ground gained in Ireland would have 
proved the greatest of all incitements 
to the See of Rome to press upon its 
adversaries, until they had regained 
the inestimable jewel of Great Britain 
for the tiara of the Roman Pontilf; and 
what could have been expected from 
that but increased exasperation, and 
still more ulcerated feelings, between 
the two countries ? Emancipation has 
not failed because it came either too 
late or was incomplete, but because 
the real evils of Ireland arose from an 
entirely different set of causes, which 
that measure had no tendency to di- 
minish, but rather to increase. 

167. But still emancipation was a 
wise measure, because it was a just 
one. “Fiat justitia, ruat coelum,” 
was the noblest maxim of antiquity; 
“ Fais ce que tu dois, avienne ce que 
pourra,” the expression of the chival- 


rous feelings of modem Europe. Eng- 
land at the eleventh hour did the just 
act, but slie did it, not from the influ- 
ence of equitable or tolerant feelings, 
but in obedience to the fierce demands 
of the agitators, and to avert the 
dreaded evils of civil war. She has 
been punished, and justly punished, 
for doing a right thing from wrong 
motives, and the consequences of the 
fault have already been amply experi- 
enced. The great precedent of yield- 
ing, not to justice, but to coercion, has 
not been lost upon the agitators with- 
in her own bosom. The Reform move- 
ment was the child of the Catholic 
agitation ; the Anti-Com-Law League 
of tire triumph of Reform. The 
helm lias passed out of the hands that 
used to hold it; the vessel, when a 
storm arises, lias ceased to obey the 
helm, and drifts before the wind. It 
has been discovered, that if a question 
can be brought forward, touching the 
interests and inflaming the passions of 
a numerical majority of the people, 
the Government can be constrained, 
and measures forced upon it at variance 
with its best interests, most settled M 
convictions, and fixed determination. 
This penalty has England incurred for 
yielding, not to justice, hut intimida- 
tion. But this punishment is as no- 
thing to what Ireland has experienced, 
or the Romish agitators have incurred; 
nor is there to be found in the whole 
history of human affairs a more memor- 
able instance of righteous retribution 
than has overtaken them, in the unfore- 
seen but now apparent and natural con- 
sequence of their transgressions. 

168. That Catholic emancipation was 
the parent of the Refonn Bill is now 
universally acknowledged, and will be 
abundantly proved in the very next 
chapter. It added fifty votes to the 
movement party in Ireland, and took 
as many, by the heartburning which, 
it excited in this island, from the Con- 
servative majority in Great Britain. 
This change, one hundred in all, 
and two hundred on a division, en- 
tirely altered the balance of parties 
in the Imperial Parliament For the 
first time since Mr Pitt’s defeat of the 
Coalition in 1784, it gave a majority 
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in the House of Commons to the Lib- tain. But being under a foreign in- 
eral and movement party, and with fhienco, and directed by the Court of 
the impulse given to their opinions by Rome, whoso policy was to* embarrass 
the French Revolution, first overturned and weaken tne English aristocracy, 
the Duke of Wellington’s administra- which it regarded os its most formid- 
tion, and then carried through the able enemy, they did just the reverse. 
Reform Bill. Immense was the tri- They coalesced with the Liberal and 
umph of the United Catholics and Lib- movement party in England, and sup- 
crals at this great victory, which in ported all the measures tending, by its 
its immediate results gave them a ma- unrestrained admission from foreign 
jority of five to one m the House of countries, to lessen the cost of agricul- 
Commons, and seemed to have pros- tural produce in the United Kingdom, 
tratfcd the House of Lords beneath At the same time they put themselves 
their feet. Yet in the consequences at the head of the repeal agitation in 
of this very triumph, and the measures Ireland, and shook the country to its 
pursued amidst shouts of victory by centre by the monster meetings, which 
the conquerors, were preparing the occupied every thought and engaged 
greatest of all rewards to the van- every arm in the Catholic population 
quished, and a natural but deserved of Ireland. The result is well known, 
retribution for their ingratitude to Agriculture, neglected for political agi- 
the victors. The Catholic religion has tation, fell into decay ; a famine of tne 
not, since the Reformation, experi- thirteenth fell upon the population of 
enced such a blow as it has done in both the nineteenth century; free trade 
hemispheres from the consequences of in grain was introduced as a remedy 
Catholic emancipation and the meas- for insupportable evils; and Ireland, 
ures of its supporters. To be convinc- which hitherto had enjoyed the mono- 
ed of this, wo have only to consider poly, was exposed to the competition 
what is the social situation of Ireland, of the world in the supply of tne Eng- 
what measures its material interests lisli market. 

require, and what those were which the 170. Immense beyond all precedent 

majority of its representatives concur- have been the consequences of these 
red in introducing. changes, but upon none have they 

169. As Ireland is almost entirely fallen with such force and severity as 
an agricultural country, and nineteen- upon the agitators and Catholics of 
twentieths of its inhabitants are main- Ireland. From a statistical paper re- 
tained by, and its wealth derived from, ccntly published by the Census Com- 
the cultivation of the soil, it is evident missioners of Dublin, it appears that 
that what its interests required was the population of the island, which in 
such a protective policy as might se- *1846 — the year of tho famine, and 
cure for its cultivators the monopoly when Free Trade was introduced — had 
in some degree of the English market, been 8,386,940, had sunk in 1851 to 
There was much to be said in favour 6,551,970; and in 1861 was only 
of free trade in grain so far as the 5,764,543! At least two millions 
manufacturers of Manchester, Glas- and three-quarters of persons have 
gow, and Birmingham were concerned, disappeared from Ireland during iif- 
whose interest was to buy grain cheap; teen years, and of these above two 
but nothiugatallin so far as the agri- millions arc Roman Catholics. Tho 
Culturists of Ireland were concerned, consequence is, that the disproportion, 
whose interest was to sell it dear. If, between the Protestants and Catholics 
therefore, the members, whether for has been materially changed ; already 
counties or boroughs of Ireland, had it has become 4,490,583 Catholics to 
been directed by the interests of their 1,273,968 Protestants— -or as 44 to 127 
constituents, they would have done nearly.* The priests in the country 
everything in their power to secure the have sunk to one -half their former 
English market for them, by support- * Ceimi9 1861 . or fta si to j instcad of 

ingfke protective system of Great Bn- l, which was tho former proportion. 
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number — they have declined from 
nearly 5000 to 2600.* At the same 
time tho embarrassments of the landed 
proprietors, arising from the depres- 
sion of agriculture, consequent upon 
Free Trade and the fall in the value 
of rural produce, have come to such 
a climax that a rigorous measure be- 
came indispensable. The land was in 
a great measure wrested from the old 
insolvent proprietors, and the sales of 
the Encumbered Estates Commission 
have transferred it to new, and for the 
most part Irish, capitalists. 

171. These changes which have 
come on so suddenly that we are 
scarcely able even now to appreciate 
their full effects, have already pro- 
duced a visible and most salutary at- 
tention on tho condition of the whole 
empire. Ireland has ceased to be, 
what for about a century past it had 
been, a thorn in the side of England, a 
source of weakness instead of strength 
to the United Kingdom. It is no 
longer necessary to retain thirty thou- 
sand soldiers in the country to keep 
down its inhabitants. The barracks 
are in many places empty, or tenanted 
only by the police — monster meet- 
* A return has been issued from the Census 
Office in Dublin, showing the population of 
Ireland from the year 1805 to 1851, both inclu- 
sive, as far as the same could be ascertained 
from various sources. The result is thus set 
forth 

Year. Population. 

1805, . . 5,395,450 

1806, . . 5,400,447 

1807, . . 5,520,224 

1808, . . 5,502,792 
1800, . . 5,660,162 

1810, . . 5,728,343 

1811, . . 5,707,347 

1812, . . 5,807,181 

1813, . . 5,037,856 

1814, . . 6,030,544 

1815, . . 6,142,072 

1816, . . 6,248,174 

1817, . . 6,355,177 

1818, . . 6, 464,013 

1819, . . 6,574,712 

1820, . . 6,687,306 

1821, . . 6,801,827 

1822, . . 6,892,710 

1823, . . 6,984,826 

1824, . . 7,078,164 

1825, . . 7,172,748 

1826, . . 7,268,598 

1827, . . 7.865,729 

1828, . . 7,464,156 

1829, -. . 7,563,898 
1880, . . 7,664,974 


Year. 

Population. 

1831, . 

. 7,767,401 

1832, . 

. 7,S07,241 

1833, . 

. 7,847,285 

1834, . 

. 7,887,534 

1835, . 

. 7,927, 9S9 

1836, . 

. 7,96S,655 

1837, . 

. S, 009, 527 

1S3S, . 

. 8,050,009 

1839, . 

. 8,091,002 

1840, . 

. 8,133,408 

1841, . 

. 8,175,124 

1842, . 

. 8,217,055 

1843, . 

. 8,259,200 

1844, . 

. 8,301,563 

1845, . 

. 8,344,142 

1846, . 

. 8,386,940 

1847, . 

. — 

1848, . 

— 

1849, . 

— 

1S50, . 

— 

1851, . 

. 6.551,970 

— Census Rep., Aug. 6, 

1854— -Dublin. 


1861, . . 5,764,543 
— Census Rep. t 1861 — 
Dublin. 


ings are unknown — the undiminished 
strength of the empire can be sent to 
the Baltic or the Euxine. Agitation 
has disappeared — tlic repeal of the 
Union is no longer heard of — all 
thoughts and desires are turned to tho 
promised land on the other side of tlio 
Atlantic. England was punished, and 
justly punished, for her religious in- 
tolerance and political selfishness by a 
century of vexation and weakness, con- 
sequent on tlic connection with Ire- 
land— she is now reaping the reward 
of a more generous policy, and a great 
act of justice, in tlic comparative com- 
fort of that connection, and tho bright ■ 
dawn of prosperity visible in the sister 
isle. But it is not to the gratitude 
or loyalty of those to whom this act of 
justice was done that she is indebted 
for this blessed consummation; she 
owes it to tlicir ingratitude and blind 
submission to a foreign potentate, 
which, hy inducing a policy which 
deprived the rural Catholics of the 
remuneration for their industry, has 
driven them headlong across the At- 
lantic. That which all tlic wisdom of 
man had failed to effect lias resulted 
from the unforeseen and not intended 
consequences of his passions. Thus- 
does the wisdom of the Almighty cause 
even the wrath of man to praise Him. 

172. Nor have the consequences of 
emancipation been less decisive against 
the spread of the Catholic faith in 
Great Britain. It was natural that 
the Romish hierarchy, seeing this great 
victory gained by the effects of agita- 
tion in Ireland, and many persons of 
distinction of both sexes in England 
embracing tlieir faith, should have 
thought that the time had come when 
the work of the Reformation was to bo 
undone, and the British Isles were to 
be wholly regained by the Holy See. 
They openly announced the project 
accordingly. Great Britain was di- 
vided into ecclesiastical districts ; 
bishops were appointed, and the car- 
dinal-legate assumed the long-forgot- 
ten title of Catholic times. The effect 
was decisive. A burst of Protestant 
enthusiasm ensued unparalleled since 
the Reformation, and the Prime Min- 
ister of the Crown, a leading supporter 
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of emancipation, took the initiative in 
calling it forth. The aggressive and 
ambitious spirit of the Church of 
Rome — which is recorded in every 
page of modern history, but had come 
to be forgotten during the tolerant 
slumber of the close of the nineteenth 
century — was again brought to light, 
and the contest of the Protestants 
with the Catholics was renewed, but 
without the withering alliance with 
political distinction which had so long 
detached the generous from the side 
of the former. Men saw that the 
Church of Home was unchanged and 
unchangeable, and must be combated 
with vigour as in the first fervour of 
the Reformation ; but the contest came 
to be carried on, not by pains, penal- 
ties, and disabilities, but by reason, 
argument, and, intelligence, and above 
all, by raising the intellectual charac- 
ter of women, among whom its prin- 
cipal votaries are always to be found. 
The whole vantage-ground gained by 
the Catholics during the struggle for 
emancipation was lost by its acquisi- 
tion. 

173. Nor have the consequences of 
that concession been less injurious to 
the cause of Catholicism on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The pastors in 
vain followed their Hocks to the New 
World ; their ascendant was at an end 
when the indigent multitude left the 
shores of the Emerald Isle. Vast was 
the difference between the dark night 
of Celtic ignorance, lighted only by 
the feeble rays of superstition, and the 
bright aurora of Transatlantic energy, 
illuminated by the effulgence of know- 
ledge, intelligence, and intellect. The 


priest was swallowed up in the gulf 
of democracy. The ascendant which 
the Romish clergy had aoquired amidst 
the ignorance and solitude of the Irish 
wilds, was speedily lost when surround- 
ed by the turmoil of American interests, 
the conflict of American sects. So sig- 
nally has the influence of the Church 
of Rome declined in the United States, 
that, notwithstanding the immense in- 
flux of Irish Catholics in the last ten 
years, there are only now 1,200,000 
members of Romish churches in the 
Union, out of 13,000,000 embraced in 
the whole divisions of the Christian 
communion. It is a common com- 
plaint, accordingly, of the Catholic 
clergy in America, that they have lost 
all influence over tlicir flocks ; that 
their followers live altogether without 
Clod in the world ; and that, without 
embracing any new faith, they have 
simply renounced the old. This, it is 
to be feared, is too often the case. 
From superstition to infidelity is but 
a step. It is by the torch of know- 
ledge, and it alone, that the flame of 
a pure and lasting piety is, in an 
enlightened age, to be kindled. But 
that torch is not awanting in America ; 
and, without anticipating the march of 
events that yet lie buried in the womb 
of time, it may with confidence be pre- 
dicted that, however strongly the Ca- 
tholic tenets may be rooted amidst the 
traditions and corruptions of the Old 
World, it will never make head against 
the energy and intelligence of the New ; 
and that still less will infidelity per- 
manently retain any hold of a people 
open to the influences and blessed by 
the choicest gifts of Nature. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

» 

DOMESTIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM TIIE PASSING OF TIIE uathijmu 
RELIEF BILL IN 1829 TO THE FALL OF THE WELLINGTON ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN 1830. 


1. The English nation can never 
have more than one object of interest 
or ambition at one time ; anil thence 
it is that internal discord has so often 
been appeased by the advent of foreign 
War. Accordingly, the three years 
which elapsed between the passing of 
the Catholic Relief Bill in 1829, and 

» the Reform Bill in 1832, presented 
but one feature — the preparation for 
or approach of reform. As the Hun- 
dred Days were nothing but the eve 
before the battle of Waterloo, so these 
three years were nothing but the eve 
before the Reform Revolution. All 
interests were wound up in it, all de- 
sires centred in it, all heads occupied 
with it. The indifference which had 
so long prevailed on this subject hail 
passed away, and been succeeded by 
an intense passion, which gradually 
went on accumulating in violence, 
until at length it became altogether 
irresistible. Various causes conspired 
at that time to feed and strengthen 
this passion which had never before 
come into operation, and by their com- 
bined action brought about the great 
and all-important, though happily 
bloodless, revolution of 1832. 

2. (1.) The first of these was the 
immense increase of manufacturing 
and commercial wealth and industry 
which had taken place during and 
since the war, and the great number 
of considerable places, abounding in 
riches and teeming with energy, which 
were wholly unrepresented in Parlia- 

» ment. If it is true that knowledge is 
power, still more is it true that wealth 
is power ; and in the great commercial 
cities of Britain both these were com- 
bined, without the constitution giving 


their inhabitants any channel by which 
they might make their influence felt 
by the Government. This was a serious 
defect, and was felt as a very great 
grievance. In early times it had been 
obviated by the. practice which pre- 
vailed of sending writs to each borough 
or village which had become consider- 
able, commanding them to send bur- 
gesses to Parliament. But this prac- 
tice, which was entirely in harmony 
with the spirit of the constitution, had 
long fallen into desuetude, since it had 
been discovered that a majority in tho 
House of Commons gave the party pos- 
sessing it the command of the State ; 
and now the great towns, many of 
which had quadrupled in population 
anil wealth during the preceding quar- 
ter of a century, remained without re- 
presentation ; while vast numbers of 
little boroughs, which had declined 
with the changes of time to a mere frac- 
tion of their former inhabitants, still 
sent members to Parliament, many of 
them at the dictation, or in pursuance 
of the sale, of a neighbouring magnate. 
So far had this gone, that it was tho 
constant asseveration of the movement 
party that a majority of the House of 
Commons was returned by two hun- 
dred and fifty individuals, most of 
them members of the Upper House, 
who had thus come to engross in their 
own persons the whole power of the 
State, by having got the command of 
both Houses of Parliament. 

8. (2.) This system, which had come 
to be styled the indirect representa- 
tion, had worked well, and given rise 
to no serious complaints, as long as 
the interests of those who got into the 
boroughs, either by purchase or the 
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favour of tlie proprietors, were iden- 
tical with those in the unrepresented 
great towns. As long as men see 
their interests attended to, and tlieir 
wishes consulted by those intrusted 
with the administration of affairs, they 
are contented, even though they have 
had no hand in their selection. It is 
when a divergence between the two 
begins that discontent commences, 
and the cry for a change of institu- 
tions is heard. This divergence was 
first felt after the termination of the 
war. During its continuance, as prices 
of the produce of all kinds of industry 
fwere continually rising, the interests 
of the landlords, the capitalists, and 
the commercial men were the same — 
all were making money ; and therefore 
all alike were interested in the support 
of the protective system, by which the 
prices of all the productions of indus- 
try were kept up, and the process of 
accumulation favoured. Rut when the 
war ceased, and prices rapidly fell, the 
interests of the different classes of so- 
ciety, so far from being identical, came 
into collision. To sell dear was the 
interest of the producers and those 
•who rested on their industry ; to buy 
cheap was the interest of those engaged 
in buying and selling, or holding real- 
ised wealth, and the whole class of 
urban consumers. Tliencn a clear and 
decided breach between them, and the 
commencement of discontent and com- 
plaint against the proprietors of the 
close boroughs, and the members 
whom they sent to Parliament ; lor 
the measures which tliey pursued, sug- 
gested by tlieir opulent constituents, 
were oftfcn not only noways condu- 
cive to those of the unrepresented 
towns, but directly at variance with 
them. 

4. (3.) This divergence appeared in 
the most striking manner, and became | 
irreparable, upon the passing of the 
monetary bill of 1819, and the com- 
mencement of the system of free trade 
and a restricted currency. As this great 
change rendered thefallof prices perma- 
I nent, and ere long caused it to amount 
' to 50 per cent on every species of pro- 
duce, it placed the interests of the con- 
sumers and of the holders of realised 


wealth irrevocably at variance with 
those of the producers. The former 
were interested in measures tending 
to lower prices, because it augmented 
the value, and in. effect increased the 
amount of their fixed incomes ; tlie lat- 
ter were dependent on the rise of prices, 
because it diminished the weight of 
their debts and obligations, and in- 
creased the remuneration for their in- 
dustry. It was impossible to reconcile 
these opposite interests : the amiable 
dream of the interests of .all classes be- 
ing the same vanished before tlie stern 
reality of tlieir being at variance. The 
inhabitants of the great unrepresented 
boroughs were not aware to what their 
distresses were owing : they ascribed 
it, at the dictation of their political 
leaders, to the weight of taxation, the 
extravagance of Government, or the 
like ; but they all felt the pressure, and 
discontent was general, because suffer- 
ing among the industrial classes had 
become universal. The demand for re- 
form, which was regularly hushed over 
the whole empire when suffering, from 
an extension of the currency, had dis- 
appeared, was revived with increased 
intensity when, by any of the measures 
which have been mentioned, the supply 
of money was rendered scanty. So in- 
variable is this sequence, that it ob- 
viously stands in tlie relation of cause 
and effect.* “In times of distress or 
disaster,” says Mr Roebuck, “reform 
excited much attention but when pro- 
sperity and success returned, it seemed 
to have passed almost out of remem- 
brance. The matter, however, was never 
entirely forgotten ; for although press- 
ing public exigencies might induce the 

* Petitions to Parliament in favour 
of Reform. 


1820, 

0 

Currency. 

£34,875,685 

1821, 

19 

28,551,480 

1822, 

12 

25,881,620 

1823, 

29 

29,151,314 

1824, 

0 

32,963,452 

1825, 

0 

34,329,008 

1820, 

0 

30,219,661 

1827, 

0 

32,682,900 

1828, 

0 

31,478,986 

1829, 

0 

27,677,897 

1830, 

14 

29,306,096 


— Quarterly Review , No. xc., July 1831; 
Tooke On Price*, ii. 381, 883 ; and Marshal's 
Parliamentary Tablet, 56. 
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people occasionally to postpone their 
desires, although great prosperity led 
to a temporary forgetfulness, the cry 
for reform always returned with the 
reappearance of distress; and to the 
faulty constitution of the House of 
Commons Liberal politicians were ever 
prone to ascribe nearly all the national 
misfortunes.” 

5. (4. ) In this state of affairs the Ca- 
tholic agitation began, and the great 
and dangerous example was presented to 
the world of a vast political change be- 
ing forced on the Government against its 
will, by the efforts of a well-drilled and 
numerous party in the state. Ministers 
liad, with more sincerity than wisdom, 
admitted that they had yielded to ex- 
ternal pressure; the Duke of Welling- 
ton had declared, amidst the cheers of 
the House of Peers, in words more 
graceful in a veteran conqueror than 
judicious in a young statesman, that 
the point was yielded to avoid the ter- 
rible alternative of civil war. This im- 
portant acknowledgment was not lost 
upon the friends of parliamentary re- 
form. If agitation, kept within legal 
bounds, and steering clear of the penal- 
ties of high treason, had succeeded so 
well in Ireland, why might it not be 
attended with similar results in Great 
Britain, the more especially as the voice 
of the great numerical majority, parti- 
cularly in the large towns, which was 
likely to he loudest and most attended 
to in the matter, was sure to be raised 
in its support ? It was resolved accor- 
dingly by the Liberal leaders to make 
this tne next cheval de bataille with the 
Government ; and although it was well 
known that most of the Whig aristo- 
cracy who influenced so many of the 
close boroughs would he reluctant to 
part with what they regarded as their 
birthright, yet it was anticipated, not 
without reason, that they would he 
overpowered by the loud voice of the 
people, and he constrained, in the last 
resort, to listen to their demands rather 
than lose their support. 

6. (6.) In this expectation they were 
not disappointed, and very much ow- 
ing to a defection in the ranks of their 
adversaries, which had never before 
beeli experienced, but was the natural 


result of tho measures which had re- 
cently been adopted. Not only was 
the Tory party divided in consequence 
of the forcing of the Relief Bill on the 
nation, but a considerable part among 
them, estimable alike for their courage, 
their sincerity, and their character, liad 
been driven for the time into the ranks 
of their opponents. The incomes of 
such of them as depended on land had 
been halved by the contraction of the 
currency and the adoption, even as 
yet only to a limited extent, of free 
trade, while their debts and obliga- 
tions remained the same. Their peti- 
tions for inquiry and relief, again and 
again presented, and supported by a 
fearful array of facts, had been disre- 
garded or derided ; and almost every 
successive session liad been marked by 
legislative measures which went to di- 
minish their own fortunes and augment 
those of the urban capitalists, who had 
become their opponents. Capital, in- 
trenched in the close boroughs which it 
acquired by purchase or influence, dis- 
regarded the complaints of rural indus- 
try, as an enemy in possession of an 
array of strong fortresses despises the ^ 
partial insurrection or general suffering 
of the inhabitants of the fields. Ac- 
cordingly, discontent at existing in- 
stitutions and the desire for change 
had become of late years more general 
among the farmers and landholders 
than even the inhabitants of towns; 
and tlic question was often put in the 
form of the algebraic problem : “ Given 
the Toryism of a landed proprietor; 
required to find the period of want of 
rents which will reduce him to a Radi- 
cal reformer.” * 

7. (6. ) When tho minds of the indus- 
trious classes, especially in the country, 
were in this state of discontent, owing 
to the constant difficulties in which 
they were kept by the fall in tho price 
of every species of produce, ana the 
vexatious contrast which their situa- 
tion presented to that of the moneyed 
classes, who were every day growing 
richer from the same cause, Catholic 
emancipation blew it into a perfect 
flame, and created that schism among 
the upholders of the constitution which 
gave it every prospect of success,* In- 
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jured in tlieir fortunes and pircum- 
stanccs by the measures which had 
been pursued, they now found them- 
selves wounded in their affections. 
The strongest convictions of their un- 
derstandings, the deepest feelings of 
their hearts, had been set at nought 
or lacerated by a great measure forced 
upon the nation, in opposition alike to 
the known wishes of the Sovereign, 
and the loudly expressed sentiments 
of a decided majority of the people, by 
ministerial influence and the votes of 
the representatives of the close bor- 
oughs. Immense was the impression 
Uffrich the perception of this occasion- 
ed. It was admitted by the advocates 
of emancipation, that, if the popular 
voice had determined the question, it 
would never have been carried; and 
yet it had become the law of the land. 
Before this stern reality the illusion of 
the people’s voice being all - powerful 
in England had melted away. The 
wrath of the leaders of the old Tories 
and' the High Church party exhaled 
in Parliament on many different occa- 
sions : it found vent in the channels 
worked out by the Radical reformers. 
So vehement did the excitement be- 
come that the Duke of Wellington 
challenged Lord Wineliclsea for ex- 
pressions used in a letter published in 
the newspapers, and a duel ensued, 
happily without any serious results on 
either side.* A motion was made for 
parliamentary reform soon after the 
Relief Bill passed, which was nega- 
* This duel deserves to bo noticed as one 
of the last between any men of mark in Great 
Britain before this barbarous practice went 
into desuetude. The cause of offence was, 
that, in a letftor published in the newspapers 
to the secretary of the Association for estab- 
lishing King's College, London, Lord Win- 
chelsea said : — “ Lato political events have 
convinced me that the whole transaction (re- 
garding the College) was intended os a blind 
to the Protestant and High Church party, 
that the noble Duke, who had for some time 
previous to that determined upon breaking 
m upon the constitution of 16S8, might the 
more effectually, under the cloak of some out- 
ward show of zeal for the Protestant religion,, 
carry on his insidious designs for the infringe- 
ment of our liberties, and the introduction of 
Popery into every department of the State.” 
The Duke, upon seeing this, wrote to Lord 
Winchelsea “ No inau lias a right, whether 
in publio or private, by Rpeech, or in writing, 
or m pfint, to insult another, by attributing 


tived by a majority of 74 in a House 
of 184 ; but tho names in tho minority 
revealed the groat transposition of par- 
ties which had taken place. In tho 
course of it, Mr William Smith, tho 
member for Norwich, said, “ One ef- 
fect, he was happy to find, had been 
produced by the Catholic Relief Bill, 
which its best friends had not antici- 
pated : it had transformed a number 
of the highest Tories in the land into 
something very nearly resembling Ra- 
dical reformers.” 

8. A circumstance occurred at this 
time which most materially tended to 
swell the cry for reform in Parliament, 
by increasing the difficulties under 
which, from the effect of legislative 
measures, the industrious classes la- 
boured. By the Act passed in Febru- 
ary 1826, regarding small notes, it hatt 
been provided that, though no new 
stamps were to he issued for small 
notes after its date, the notes already 
in circulation were to continue to cir- 
culate, and be received as a legal ten- 
der for three years longer. These tlireo 
years expired in March 1829 ; and all 
notes in England below £5 immedi- 
ately disappeared from the circulation. 
Great was the effect of this decisive 
change upon the fortunes and wellbe- 
ing of the industrious classes, both in 
town and country, over the whole na- 
tion. Coinciding, by a singular chanco 
in point of time, with the sudden con- 
version of so many statesmen and legis- 
lators, in both Houses, on the subject 
to him motives for his conduct, publio or 
private, which disgrace or criminate him. If 
a gentleman commits such an act indiscreetly, 
in tho heat of debate, or in a moment of party 
violence, ho is always ready to make repara- 
tion to the party whom ho may have thus in- 
jured. 1 am convinced that your Lordship 
will, upon reflection, be anxious to reclaim 
yourself from the pain of having thus insulted 
a man who never injured or offended you.’* 
Lord Winchelsea refused to make what was 
deemed by the Duke a satisfactory explana- 
tion : the parties met, and Lord winchelsea 
fired in the air, after receiving the Duke’s 
fire, which carried off a curl of his hair. The 
Earl, having done so, made a very handsome 
apology for words which were certainly un- 
warrantable in the circumstances, because 
they imputed motives not apparent on the 
face of the transaction. The Duke rode to the 
place of meeting at Chalk Farm, attended only 
by Sir Henry Hardinge os his second, and a 
single servant— See Ann. Reg. 1829, pp. 58, *152. 
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of the Catholic claims, and the passing 
of the Relief Bill in consequence, it 
powerfullfttended to inflame the desire 
for radical change, by superadding per- 
sonal and private distress generally in 
the industrious classes to indignation 
at public measures, distrust in public 
men. The diminution^in the circula- 
tion in consequence was immediate and 
decisive : but this effect, great as it was, 
was the least part of the calamity.* It 
was the contraction of credit consequent 
on the diminution which was the real 
evil, and that in a commercial country 
soon induced universal distress. It is 
one thing for bankers to issue small notes 
to their customers of their own strik- 
ing ofF, which, from being the general 
medium of circulation, they are sure 
will not come back upon them for a very 
long period, if at all : it is another and 
a vejy different thing to issue sove- 
reigns or large notes, whether of their 
own, which return to them immedi- 
ately, or the Bank of England, which 
can only be purchased for full value. 

9. The silk-weavers were the first 
who brought their sufferings before the 
Legislature, under the new state of mo- 
netary matters. It appeared from the 
statements made by the petitioners, 
that, since the change in the law re- 
garding the importation of foreign 
silks, there had been a progressive and 
most alarming diminution in the im- 
portation of the raw material, and in- 
crease in the imjportation of the foreign 
manufactured, insomuch that “there 
had already been lost to tlio industry 
of this country no less than £1,000,000 
yearly, t Hence our silk-mills and looms 

Yomni. Currency. 

* 1827, .... £32,032,900 

1828 31,478,986 

1829 27,077,697 

1830 29,306,090 

— 1 Tooke On Prices, ii. 381, 383 ; Marshal’s 
Tables, 55. 

♦ Imports op Wrought Silk. 

Tran. Value. 

1826, .... £445,000 

1827, .... 555,087 

.1828, .... 670,973 

Imports or Raw and Thrown Silk. 

Tran. Average— Ih. 

1818-19-20, . . 2,194,000 

1821-22-23, . 2,691,000 

1826-27 1,642,000 

In 1824-25 there were 17,000 looms employed 

vol. m. 


were standing still, the weavers were 
starving, and it was quite certain that 
many even of the masters were giving 
up the trade, and becoming mere iin- , 
porters. ” The allegations of the peti- 
tioners were so notoriously well-found- 
ed, and so entirely supported by tile 
parliamentary returns on the subject, 
that Ministers did not attempt to deny 
tlio facts asserted, hut only alleged that 
the distress was owing, not to Free 
Trade, but to over-production ; that it 
was as great in France as in England : 
and that matters would be still worse if 
the system of protection w ere restored. 
They took, however, the only proper 
course which could be adopted under 
the circumstances, and in conformity 
with the principles of Free Trade ; and 
that was, to make a considerable re- 
duction in the duties on the importa- 
tion of the raw material. The duties, 
accordingly, were lowered on fine silk 
from 5s. to 3s. 6d., and on inferior from 
5s. to Is. Gd. This change only aug- 
mented the general clamour as it threw 
numbers of persons engaged' in work- 
ing up raw silk out of employment, and 
serious riots took place in Bethnal Green 
and Spitalfields, during which property 
to a large amount was destroyed. 

10. The gradual recovery of the 
country from the monetary crisis of 
1825, and the non-arrival as yet of the 
lowering effects of the suppression of 
small notes in March 1829, enabled 
the Chancellor of tlio Exchequer to 
exhibit a more cheering picture of the 
state of the finances than had been 
presented in the preceding year. The 
revenue of 1828 had been £55,187,000, 
and the expenditure £49,336/000, leav- 
ing a surplus applicable to the reduc- 
tion of debt of £5,850,000. These 
figures deserve to be particularly noted, 
as affording a proof of the elasticity of 
the British finances, and the large sums 
which, notwithstanding the copious 
bleedings to which the Sinking Fund 
had been subjected, were still appli- 

in Spitalfields ; in 1829 there were 9000. The 
rate of wages in the former period was 17s. 
a-week, in the latter 9s. Weavers in the for- 
mer period got 8s., in the latter 5s. — Part 
Deb., vol. xxl pp. 751, 754; Ann. Beg. 1829, 
116, 117. . 
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cable to the reduction of the* national 
debt, before the extinction or small 
notes, and consequent lasting contrac- 
tion of the currency, took full effect. 

1 1 will appear in the sequel how woe- 
fully matters changed after this de- 
cisive contraction ; and ns Catholic 
emancipation was the last triumph of 
the nomination borough - holders, so 
this was the last year when any mate- 
rial reduction of the debt was effected. 
In three years after this, the surplus 
entirely disappeared, and was succeed- 
ed by a course of years, during which, 
in a period of profound peace, consid- ' 
cfable additions were annually made to 
the public debt.* 

11. The debate on this budget, how- 
ever, elicited some facts regarding the 
state of the country, which threw an 
important light on the causes which 
had brought about the recent great 
change in Ireland, and were preparing 
si still greater in Great Britain. The 
former were thus stated by Mr A tt wood: 
“ In 1814, the last year of the war, the 
exportations from Ireland to Great Bri- 
tain amounted to £5,100,000, official 
value — official value is the measure of 
quantity: this account exhibits the 
gross amount of corn, cattle, linen, 
salted provisions, and other commodi- 
ties sent from Ireland to Great Britain 


in that year. But the prices of these 
articles were set down according to tho 
old valuations in 1697 ; the real money 
value, which is the declared value, was 
£10,500,000. In 1816, the official va- 
lue — that is, the quantity — was the 
same, but the money or declared value 
had sunk to £7,100,000 ; in other 
words, £3,400,000 was lost to Ireland 
on the exports alone, being 34 per cent, 
although the rents, taxes, and engage- 
ments of every kind remained the same. 
In 1817, the distress became such that 
Government was compelled to postpone 
for two years longer the Bank Restric- 
tion Act ; and trie consequence was, 
that in 1818 the exports of Ireland to 
Great Britain rose to £10,300,000 — 
within a trifle of what they had been 
in the last year of the war. But in 
1819 the Bank Restriction Act pass- 
ed ; and the consequence was, that 
though the productions exported rose 
in 1822, as measured by official value, 
to £6,100,000, the money value sank 
to £7,000,000 ! For more work they 
got less than two-thirds of the return 
in money ! Whoever considers these 
figures will have no difficulty in per- 
ceiving to what cause the whole sub- 
sequent difficulties and disturbances 
both of Great Britain and Ireland have 
been owing.” 


Venn 

* 1 OSS— National Debt at tho Revolution, . 

Increase during William 111. ’s reign, 

Amount of Debt. 
£664,263 
12,102,962 

Interest. 

£39,855 

1,175,469 

1702— Reht at tho Accession of Anne, 

Increase during her reign 

12,767,225 

23,408,235 

1,215,324 

1,847,811 

1714 — Accession of George I., 

Increase of principal nnd decrease of interest \ 

■ during his reign, ) 

36,175,460 

16,348,463 

3,063,135 
1 702, 201 

1727 — Accession of George II., 

Increase during his reign, .... 

52,523,923 

49,400,095 

2,360,934 

1,215,341 

1700 — Accession of George III., .... 

Increase during his reign, .... 

102,014,018 

732,886,942 

3,576,275 

27,778,474 

1820— Accession of George IV., .... 

Decrease during his reign, .... 

834,900,960. 

50,096,963 

31,854,749 

3,028,813 

1S30-- Accession of William IV., .... 

Increase during his reign, .... 

784,803,997 

2,725,117 

28,325,936 

1,211,897 

1837 — Accession of Victoria, 

Increase of principal and decrease of interest! 
during 22 years, / 

787,529,114 

17,549,440 

29,537,333 
fl, 833, 034 

1859 — Last date in Lord Goderich’s Return, No. 443, 
J. t The interest is diminished in these 

805,078,554 

coses. 

28,204,299 
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12. How this state of things affect- the same, must see how material an 
cd the general interests of industry effect it must have had in uprooting 
throughout the country was demon- the attachment to old institutions 
strated in a very clear way from the which is so remarkable a feature in 
parliamentary returns by Mr Alderman the English character, and inducing 
Waithman. He pointed out the effect the agricultural distress in Ireland 
of the monetary system, introduced in which paved the way for Catholic 

1819, on the manufacturing industry emancipation, and the general suffer- 
of Great Britain, in diminishing the ing in Great Britain which brought on 
money price of commodities, insomuch the Reform Bill. 

that while in seven years, from 1814 to 13. The only topic, during the re- 

1820, though years of much distress, the mainder of the session of 1829, dcserv- 
oxcess of real or money value in exports ing of attention, was the state of our 
above the official was £41,000,000 ; in relations with Portugal, which are 
■eight years, from 1821 to 1828, the ex- chiefly remarkable from the clear lino 
cess of the official value over the real which was drawn by the Duke of Wfl- 
was £80,000,000 ! Including colonial lington in regard to the duty of Great 
produce, which had suffered extremely Britain as a neutral power, when that 
by the fall, the annual depreciation country was distracted by opposite fac- 
on goods exported between 1814 and tions contending for the crown. To 
1828, a period of fourteen years, was understand liow this came about, it is 
£28,000,000 on £48,000,000, or 60 per necessary to premise, what will be 
cent.* Whoever considers this nn- more fully detailed in the account of 
mense depreciation, and tlic effect it the transactions of Portugal, that a 
necessarily had on industry of every counter-revolution had taken place in 
■description, while taxes, bonds, bills, Lisbon, in conformity with that which 
and money debts cf all sorts remained had resulted in Spain from the French 

* Export of Manufactures and Produce of the United Kingdom from 1814 t 

TO 1828, BOTH INCLUSIVE, WITH OFFICIAL AND liEAD VALUE. 


Year. Official Value. Real Value. Difference. 


1814, 

. £36,092,167 

£47,851.153 

£11,759,286 

1815, 

44,053,455 

53,217,445 

9,163,960 

1816, 

36,714,555 

42,942,951 

6,228,398 

1817, 

36,697,610 

42,955,256 

6,257,646 

1818, 

41,65S,5S5 

43, G9G, 253 

2,097,668 

1819, 

44,564,044 

48,903,760 

4,139,716 

1820, 

35,034,415 

37,339,506 

1,705,091 

Excess of real over official value in seven years, 

£41,521,795 

1821, 

. £40,240,277 

£38,619,897 

£1,620,380 

1822, 

40,831,744 

36,659,631 

4,172,113 

1823, 

44,236,533 

36, 60S, 954 

7,269,569 

1824, 

43,804,372 

35,458,048 

8,346,324 

1825, 

48,735,551 

38,390,300 

10,339,251 

1826, 

40,965,735 

31,536,723 

9,429,012 

1827, 

52,219,280 

37,182,857 

15,036,423 

1828, 

52,797,455 

36,814,176 

15,988,279 

Excess' of official over real value in eight years, 

£80,532,795 

Exports of Colonial produce, real value— average, 1814 to 1820, 

£14,517,378 

Bo. from 1821 to 1828 inclusive, .. 


9,992,688 



Difference, . 

£4,524,690 


— ParZ. Deb, xxi. 1202. * 

As the above return was founded on during this debate in Parliament, it is given in full. 
But more recent statistical returns show that the change in the relative value or the real and 
official values took place in the year 1820. The excess of tbe real over the official value in 
the six years 1814-19 being £33,181,879 ; and that of the official over the real value in the 
-eight years 1820-27 being £64,851,820. See the official and real values of the Manufactures 
And Produce of tlic United Kingdom for these years, given in Porter's Progress qfthe Na- 
tion, p. 856. # 
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invasion, and that Don MiGfUEL, the 
uncle of the little Queen, and the heir- 
male of the family, had been placed on 
the throne by the absolute party. The 
infant sovereign, Donna Maria, had 
been supported by the English inter- 
est, and she herself received with royal 
honours at Windsor. In consequence, 
an application was made to the British 
Government to re-establish the consti- 
tutional throne in Portugal by force of 
anns ; but to this application a nega- 
tive was returned by the Administra- 
tion. “It is assumed,” said Lord 
Aberdeen, the Foreign Secretary, “that 
the usurpation of the throne of Por- 
tugal by the Infant Don Miguel, has 
•given to her most Faithful Majesty 
the right of demanding from this coun- 
try effectual succours to recover her 
throne and kingdom. Blit in the whole 
scries of the treaties there is no express 
stipulation which can warrant this pre- 
tension ; neither is it warranted hy their 
general tenor or spirit. It is either for 
the purpose of exciting successful re- 
bellion, or of deciding by force a doubt- 
ful question of succession, that Great 
Britain is now called upon to act. But 
it is impossible to suppose that any 
independent state could ever intend 
thus to commit the control and direc- 
tion of its internal affairs to the hands 
of another power. The whole spirit of 
the treaties, as well as their history, 
shows that the principle of the guaran- 
tee given by England is the protection 
of Portugal from foreign interference 
only.” 

14. An opportunity soon occurred of 
putting tlioso principles in practice, 
and of proving to the world that, how- 
ever determined to protect her allies 
from foreign aggression, Great Britain 
would not interfere with their internal 
dissensions ; and that she would con- 
cede to other countries the same right 
of choosing their sovereign and form 
of government which she had assumed 
to herself. A number of Portuguese 
refugees, most of them military men, 
had arrived in Great Britain, upon the 
occurrence of the revolution in Por- 
tugal, and, following the example of 
those who had so efficiently aided the 
South' American revolution, they im- 


mediately began organising an expedi- 
tion to restore the constitutional re- 
gime, and the throne of Donna Maria. 
Upon receiving intelligence of these 
preparations, the British Government 
informed the Brazilian minister that 
they could not permit such a breach 
of neutrality, and* that the refugees, 
as a measure of precaution, would be 
directed to remove further from the 
coast. The envoy then stated that 
these troops were about to bo conveyed 
to Brazil ; and, accordingly, four ves- 
sels, having on board six hundred and 
fifty officers and men, sailed from Ply- 
mouth, with Count Saldanlia, the min- 
ister-at-war under the Constitutional 
Government. 

15. They were informed, before they 
set out, that, if they attempted a de- 
scent on any part of the Portuguese 
territories, they would be resisted by 
the British cruisers. They made 
straight, however, for Tcrceira, tho 
largest of the Azores, which had de- 
clared for Don Miguel, and were met 
by Captain Walpole in the Ranger, 
who, after firing two shots in the air 
to bring them to, which failed of effect, 
discharged one at Sahlanha’s vessel, 
which killed one mail and wounded 
another. This had the desired effect, 
and the squadron, after a strenuous 
eilbrt to effect its object, returned to 
Brest. This proceeding made a great 
noise at the time, and was everywhere 
I represented by the Liberal party in 
Europe as an intervention of the Brit- 
ish Government in favour of Don Mi- 
guel. It is evident, however, that it 
was no such thing, but simply a •pre- 
vention of intervention by the liberals, 
which could not be permitted, accord- 
ing to tlie laws of neutrality, from tho 
British shores. As such, it is import- 
ant, as drawing the line between real 
neutrality and the covert intervention 
which often bears its name, and affords 
a striking contrast to the insidious 
conduct "of preceding governments, 
which, while professing neutrality, al- 
lowed expeditions of ten and twelve 
thousand men to be fitted out in the 
Thames and at Portsmouth, which 
succeeded in revolutionising South 
! America, and thereby brought unnum- 
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bcred calamities upon both hemi- 
spheres. 

16. fyit it was easier to pursue' an 
honest straightforward course in regard 
to foreign states, which had become 
the subject of internal contests, than 
to preserve that contentment and tran- 
quillity at home, which might avert 
them from the British Islands. The 
.general fall of prices, which took effect 
m March of this year, after the suppres- 
sion of small notes came into opera- 
tion, began ere long to tell with decisive 
and appalling effect upon all branches 
of industry. Interest of money was 
low, and wages still lower — a sure 
proof, when coexisting, of want of em- 
ployment for capital, and of failure in 
the demand for labour. * * The interest 
of money,” says Miss Martineau, a de- 
cided advocate for the cheapening sys- 
tem, “was never known to be lower, 
and the manufacturers’ stocks, with 
which tlieir shelves were too well load- 
ed, had suffered a depreciation of 40 per 
cent." This prodigious fall, which per- 
vaded alike all branches of industry, 
both agricultural and manufacturing,* 
occasioned of course avast diminution 
of imported articles, t and acorrespond- 
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ing and most distressing fall in wages, 
and in many places entire cessation in 
the demand for labour. At Hudders- 
field it appeared, from a report drawn 
up by a committee of masters, “ that 
in the several townships occupied in 
fancy business there are 13,000 indivi- 
duals who have not more than 2M. a- 
day to live upon, and find wear and 
tear for looms. ” The same deplorable 
prostration of industry and reduction 
of wages took place in every branch of 
manufacturing industry, and in none 
more than the silk trade; andrin con- 
sequence the sums expended for tlio 
relief of the poor in England and 
Wales, which in 1824 and 1825 had 
been on an average £5,750,000, rose 
in 1828, 1829, and 1830, to nearly* 
£7,000,000 sterling. $ 

1 7. This lamentable fall in the wages 
of labour was soon attended by its usual 
consequence — a variety of outbreaks 
and disturbances in the districts which 
were more immediately affected. Con- 
strained by the general reduction in 
the price of their produce to lessen the 
cost of production, the masters every- 
where lowered the wages of their work- 
men, and this immediately gave rise 


* Trice of Wheat, Cotton, Inox, &c., from 182T to 1829. 



Wheat per 
Winchester Quarter. 

Cotton 

Iron 

Silk 

StiRnr 

•Wool 

Year. 

per a>. 

per ton. 

per lb. 

per cwt. 

per lb. 


Oct. 

Roc. 

.Tan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

£ 8. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

A d. 

1S27 

51 1 

50 2 

0 10J 

8 0 | 

23 8 

45 0 

3 6 

1828 

60 7 

71 8 

0 S3 

7 10 i 

23 6 

49 0 

3 6 

1S29 

56 0 

55 4 

0 

6 10 1 

21 8 

49 0 

3 0 


The average price of wheat per imperial quarter for these years is given in Chap. xxi. , 
10 Note. 

— Tooke On Prices , ii. 390, 401, 406, 410, 414, 420. 


t Articles Imported from 1827 to 1829. 


Years. 

Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Wool. 

Raw Silk. 

Silk Thread. 

1827 

1828 
1829 

lb. 

272,448,909 

227,760,642 

222,767,411 

lb. 

47,938,947 

41,069,731 

39,071,215 

lb. 

29,115,341 

30,236,059 

21,516,649 

lb. 

3,146,926 

4,256,423 

3,594,754 

Ik 

463,801 

508,818 

211,179 


—Tooke On Prices, ii. 391. 


Yean. 

1828, . 

1824, . 

1825, . 

1826, . 

-Porter, 3d edition, 90. 


t Poor-Rate in England and Wales. 

Years. 


5,772,958 
5,736,898 
5,786,989 . 
5,928,501 


1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 


6,441,088 

0,298,000 

6,882,410 

6,829,042 
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to strikes and disturbances. A general 
strike took place at Macclesfield, and 
the delegates from Spitalfields openly 
recommended the destruction of looms 
by cutting out the silk. Ignorant of 
tno real cause of their suffering, the 
whole vengeance of the workmen was 
directed against the engine-looms, the 
visible rival of their labour and the 
supposed source of their distress. The 
delegates assured them “ the destroy- 
ing angel was the best ally they had ! " 
nor were they long of acting upon the 
advice'. At Coventry, Nuneaton, and 
Bedworth, serious riots took place; 
aii^l such was the terror produced by 
the violence of the workmen, that the 
masters generally gave in for a time to 
•-their demands. They soon found it 
impossible, however, at existing prices, 
to go on with such wages, and a reduc- 
tion again took place. U poll tl lis riots 
once more ensued ; and they were par- 
ticularly violent at Barnsley in York- 
shire, where the combined workmen 
attacked the dwelling-houses of the 
obnoxious manufacturers, and deli- 
berately piled their furniture in great 
heaps, to which they set fire. The 
workmen who had taken in work at 
the reduced prices wore next assailed ; 
and such was the alarm produced by 
this “ reign of terror,” as it was called, 
that they were compelled to return the 
materials they had received from their 
masters, and join the strike. N or were 
the disorders terminated but hy the 
introduction of a largo body of mili- 
tary. 

18. Ireland, being a purely agricul- 
tural country, in which it was Impos- 
sible by the introduction of machinery 
to counterbalance the reduction in the 
price of produce — and the people being 
already at the starving point— shared 
to a still greater degree in these causes 
of suffering, and the agitators were not 
slow in turning it to the best account. 
It soon appeared that emancipation 
had done nothing to conciliate the 
Catholics or heal the divisions of the 
countiy ; it had only given the leaders 
a vantage-ground from whence to make 
fresh attacks on the constitution, and 
the people an example of the success 
whicli might be attained by well-or- 


ganised agitation. Mr O'Connell had 
often declared, before the Relief Bill 
passed, that “ Catholic emancipation 
would convert the great agitator into 
a mere nisi prius lawyer;” but when 
it was obtained, instead of keeping 
his word he immediately commenced,, 
with augmented influence, a fresh agi- 
tation for # the repeal of the Union* 
In this crusjule he constantly referred 
to the carrying of the Relief Bill, not 
as a reason for paeitication or a motive 
to gratitude, but ’as an incentive to 
renewed efforts and still more vital 
changes. “"Wo have now,” said lie, 
at Youghal, “ a brighter era opened to 
us, and I trust that all classes of my 
countrymen will unite together, and, 
1)V forming one firm general phalanx, 
achieve what is still wanting to make 
Ireland what it ought to be. Ireland 
had her 1782 — she shall have another 
1782. TiCt no man tell me it is useless 
to look for a repeal of the odious Union, 
that blot upon our national character. 
It is for the repeal of that measure that 
we must now use all the constitutional 
means in our power. That Union en- 
genders absenteeism and all the thou- 
sand evils which naturally flow in its 
train. I want no disseveration ; but I 
want, and must have, a repeal of that 
cursed measure which deprived Ireland 
of her senate, and thereby rendered 
her a dependant upon British aristo- 
cracy, British intrigue, and British in- 
terests. 1 pity tli e man who pronounces 
the attainment of such a consumma- 
tion to be U topian. Look at the Catho- 
lic question ; do I not remember when 
it was difficult to obtain a meeting of 
five Catholics to look for a restoration 
of our then withheld rights ? * I recol- 
lect when we agitators were almost as 
much execrated by our fellow-slaves aa 
we were by our oppressors. The con- 
tentions of religion are over, freedom 
has been obtained, but the people shall 
no longer be misrepresented; what has 
been done in one country shall be done 
in another ; and all the Orangemen of 
the north, the Methodists of the south, 
shall join in one common cause, the 
restoration of Ireland’s parliament. 
The new ‘ Society 1782* snail be form- 
ed, nor cease to spread its influence 
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over Ireland till her parliament be re- 
stored, her sons be of one creed, all 
joined in rthe common cause of seeing 
old Ireland great and glorious among 
the nations of Europe.” 

19 . The Catholics were not slow in 
acting upon these recommendations, 
nor were the Protestai^s less eager in 
meeting the shouts of triun\pli by the 
notes of defiance. Then was seen how 
deadly was the animosity of the two 
creeds, and how vain the hope that a 
measure of equal justice could reconcile 
two great parties, each of which was 
vehemently contending for the mas- 
tery. Con tlicts more serious, exaspera- 
tion more violent, bloodshed more de- 
plorable ensued than had been known, 
save in the rebellion of 1798, in the 
whole recent annals of Ireland. The 
12th July, the anniversary of the battle 
of the Boyne, and well-known season of 
Orange glorification, was the signal for 
general disturbance. ‘ ‘ The country, ” 
says the annalist, “ was armed for civil 
war; its condition was much more 
alarming than it had been when it was 
to be cured by the Relief Bill. Eman- 
cipation might be Ireland’s ark, but it 
was sent abroad to float over noisy and 
troubled waters.” In the county of 
Clare the two parties met, one side 
armed with muskets and bayonets, the 
other with scythes and pitchforks ; one 
man was killed, and seven or eight 
wounded on each side. In Armagh a 
contest ensued in which ten men were 
slain ; the county of Fermanagh assum- 
ed the aspect of open war. Eight hun- 
dred Catholics, armed with the usual 
rustic weapons, attacked the Protest- 
ants, four of whom were killed and 
seven wounded. Catholics to the num- 
ber of some thousands formed an en- 
campment on Benauglen mountain, to 
which reinforcements speedily poured 
in from the adjoining counties of Lei- 
trim, Cavan, and Monaghan, in which 
the presence of a large body of military 
alone prevented civil war from openly 
breaking out. At Tipperary the dis- 
turbances came to such a pass, that at 
a numerous meeting of the magistracy, 
held in the middle of September, it was 
unanimously resolved to memorialise 
the Government to renew the Insurrec- 


tion Act, to pass an Arms Act, ren- 
dering the possession of them a trans- 
portable offence, and to multiply the 
number of military posts through tlie 
country, as the only means of averting 
open rebellion. 

20. It was amidst these scenes of 
distress and disorder that Parliament 
met in the beginning of February, and 
the speech from the throne bore testi- 
mony to the general suffering which 
prevailed. His Majesty stated “ that 
the exports in the last year of British 
produce and manufactures had exceed- 
ed that of any former year. He la- 
ments that, notwithstanding this indi- 
cation of an active commerce, distress 
should prevail among the agricultural 
and manufacturing classes in someparts • 
of the United Kingdom. It would bo 
most gratifying to the paternal feelings 
of his Majesty to be enabled to propose 
for your consideration measures emeu- 
lated to remove the difficulties of any 
portion of his subjects, and at the same 
time compatible with the general in- 
terests of his people. Though the na- 
tional income in the last year has not 
attained the full amount at which it 
liad been estimated, the diminution is* 
not such as to cause any doubt as to 
the future prosperity of the revenue. 
The estimates have been framed with 
tlie utmost regard to economy, and his 
Majesty hopes to be able to make a 
considerable reduction in the amount 
of the public expenditure, without im- 
pairing tlie efficiency of our naval and 
military establishments. ” These words 
are very remarkable, for they at once 
indicate the cause of past suffering, and 
the necessities which were to prescribe 
future policy. An augmentation be- 
yond all former precedent of 'exports 
was attended with financial embarrass- 
ment and general distress, which com- 
pelled the most rigid economy! In- 
consistent as these things may appear, 
they are not so in reality, and subse- 
quent experience has proved that they 
are often cause and effect. Pecuniary 
embarrassment, arising from a general 
fall of prices, often leads for a time to 
an increase of production, in the hope 
of compensating by quantity what has 
become awanting in price ; and a great 
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augmentation of the amount of produce 
arises from the very difficulties of those 
engaged in the work of production. 

21. The debate which ensued on the 
Address was still more characteristic of 
the state of the country, and the la- 
mentable consequences of the contrac- 
tion of the currency, and consequent 
prostration of industry, which was des- 
tined ere long to produce such great 
■and lasting effects on its future desti- 
nies. No one attempted to deny the 
-existence of great and severe distress ; 
the only question was, whether it was 
partial or universal. Earl Stanhope, 
ifho moved the amendment in the 
House of Lords, maintained the latter. 
* ‘ The speech from the throne,” said 

' he, “ spoke of distress in some parts 
of the country; but what part of the 
■country was it in which Ministers had 
not found distress prevailing, and that, 
too, general, not partial? Tlio kingdom 
is in a state of universal distress — one 
likely to be unequalled in its duration, 
as it is intolerable in its pressure, un- 
less Parliament thinks fit to inquire for 
a remedy. It is not confined to agri- 
culture, it has extended to manufac- 

K ' tures, to trade, and to commerce. All 
these great interests had never before, 
at one time, been at so low an ebb, nor 
in a condition which demanded more 
loudly the prompt and energetic inter- 
ference of Parliament. The speech 
ascribed the distress which was so uni- 
versal to a bad harvest ; but did a bad 
harvest make com cheap? and yet it is 
the excessive reduction of prices which 
is now felt as so great an evil, especially 
by the agricultural classes. The evil 
is so notorious that nobody but the 
King’s Ministers doubts its existence ; 
and how can even they feasibly pretend 
to deny its existence? And how could 
even they pretend to deny it, if they 
cast their eyes around, and saw the 
counties spontaneously pouring on them 
every kind of solicitation for relief, 
while in towns Mr Alderman Waith- 
man has attested that stocks of every 
kind have sunk in value 40 per cent? 

22. u There can be no doubt to what 
this universal distress is owing; it is 
to be ascribed to the erroneous basis 
on which our currency has been placed 
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since 1819. Prices have not fallen in 
agricultural produce only; the depres- 
sion has been continuous and universal 
ever since the Bank Restriction Act 
passed, and especially since the sup- 
pression of small notes took effect in the 
beginning of last year. Wc are gravely 
told that tlio depression of butter and 
cheese is owing to the wetness of the 
last season and the superabundance of 
grass. Did anybody ever hear of an 
unfavourable season lowering the prico 
at once of wheat and cattle, of oats 
and wool? Yet all these things have 
sunk in value together ; and in manu- 
factures and traders’ stocks the fall has 
been so great, that in the last ten years 
it has amounted to 68 per cent. Such 
a universal and continued depression 
can be ascribed only to some cause 
pressing alike upon all branches of 
industry, and that cause is to bo found 
in the enormous contraction of the 
currency which has taken place. When 
we recollect that the Bank of England 
notes in circulation have been reduced 
from £30,000,000 to £20,000,000, and 
the country bankers* in a still greater 
proportion, it is easy to see whence 
the evil has arisen, and where a re- 
medy is to be found.” 

23. “ Bad seasons,” said the Duke 
of Wellington in reply, “are not set 
down as the only cause of distress ; but 
as there has been undoubtedly one bad 
harvest, and another got in at an un- 
usual expense, they are circumstances 
to be taken into consideration. Com- 
petition at home and abroad is the 
cause of distress among the manufac- 
turers, and can Parliament prevent 
that ? Can it prohibit the use of ma- 
chinery and the use of steam, which, 
by throwing labourers out of employ- 
ment, produce distress? The suffer- 
ing is not universal ; there are parts of 
the country which are entirely freo 
from it. The exports of last year were 
greater than any former one, and there 
is not a canal or railway in the coun- 
try which .does not present an increase 
of traffic. Profits are small; but they 
must exist, otherwise business* would 
not be carried on. Is there any dis- 
tress among the retail dealers in towns, 
who form a large class ? Were those 
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distressed persons who could pay the 
rents of the shops, which were every- 
where enlarged or improved, or of the 
elegant streets and villas which were 
springing up around the metropolis 
and all our great towns ? Pressure 
upon the country there undoubtedly 

is, but n so great %s to prevent it 
from rising, though slowly. It is not 
falling, it is improving. 

24. “ There is no foundation for the 
assertion so confidently made, that the 
currency has been contracted, and 
that that is the cause of the suffering 
which exists. So for from it, the cir- 
culation now is larger than it was 
when the bank restriction existed.* 
The truth is, it is not extended cir- 
culation, but unlimited circulation, 
which is desired ; in other words, it is 
wished to give certain individuals, not 
the Crown, the power of coining in 
the shape of paper, and of producing 
a fictitious capital. Recollect how 
narrowly the country escaped the ef- 
fects of this ruinous system in 1825 
and 1826. Capital is always forth- 
coming when it is wanted. Any 
scheme, if only a little plausible, is 
sure to find capital for the purpose of 
carrying it on. There was no govern- 
ment, however bankrupt, that could 
not borrow money here; and there 
was no man in the country, who had 
anything like security to ofTer, hut 
could get money whenever he wanted 

it. ” 

25. The division which took place 
on this debate in the Commons was 
veiy significant, and ominous of future 
and impending change both in the 

* The Duke’s statement on this point was 
as follows 

Highest during the War. — England. 

Bank of England Notes, . £30,000,000 

Country Banks, . 23,000,000 

Gold, .... 4,000,000 

Silver, .... 7,000,000 

Total, . . £64,000,000 

Circulation in 1630. 

Bank of England Notes, . '£19,900,000 
Country Bank-notes, 9,200,000 

Gold, 28,000,000 

Silver, .... 8,000,000 

Total, . . . £65,100,000 

—Part. Deb, vol. xxii. p. 39. 


Government and the constitution. 
The majority for Ministers was only 
53; the numbers being 158 to 105. 
But close as this division was, it be- 
came doubly important from the man- 
ner in which the leading members of 
the House now arranged themselves. 
The ultra-Tories — Sir Edward Knatcli- 
bull, Mr Bankcs, General Gascoigne, 
Mr Sadler— were to he found in tlio 
minority, alongside of Sir Francis 
Burdctt, Lord John Russell, Mr 
Brougham, Mr Hume, and Lord Al- 
thorpe, the chiefs of the Whigs and 
Radicals; and Lord Palmerston, Mr 
Charles Grant, Sir Stratford Canning, 
Mr Huskisson, and Sir George War- 
render, the remnants of the Canning, 
party. No such strange and disjointed 
amalgamation of parties had been wit- 
nessed since the famous coalition in 
1784, which preceded the fall of the 
Whigs and long ascendancy of the 
Tories. It was evident that the old 
Tory party, so long firm and united, 
had been completely broken up by the 
heartburnings and irritation conse- 
quent on Catholic emancipation, and 
that the general distress had given tli^ 
various classes of malcontents a com- 
mon ground on which they could 
unite, without abandoning or compro- 
mising any of their peculiar and de- 
clared principles. The habit of sup- 
porting Government and ministerial 
influence might give the Cabinet a 
majority over such a coalition for a 
time, hut it could be for a time only ; 
and on the first serious reverse or oc- 
currence of any external cause of ex- 
citement, it would infallibly he ship- 
wrecked. 

26. In truth, the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s position as Prime Minister, so tar 
from being an enviable one, was among 
the most critical and painful that could 
be imagined. He had climbed to the 
pinnacle of power, but he had there 
found its loneliness, and experienced 
its ingratitude. Like Mr Burke, after 
his secession from the Whigs in 1798, 
lie might have said, “ There is a sever- 
ance which cannot be healed ; I have 
lost my old friends, and am too old to 
make new ones. ” He had no party in 
the House of Commons, no real col- 
■v 
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leagues in the Cabinet He was a 
commander-in-chief there, surrounded 
by his generals of division, but not a 
Premier aided by the counsels of his 
followers. He felt the solitude of his 
situation, and was aware of the neces- 
sity of conciliating some of the Whig 
magnates. Accordingly, on the death 
of the Chief Baron of Scotland, he ap- 
pointed Mr Abereromby, and English 
lawyer and commissioner for the Duke 
of Devonshire, to that office, instead 
of tlie f Lord Advocate of Scotland, Sir 
W. Rae, whose position entitled him 
to expect, and whose long and able 
services in that situation gave him a 
right to claim it. Encouraged by this 
step, which seemed to indicate an in- 
tention on the part of the Premier to 
follow the example of Mr Canning, 
and form a coalition Cabinet, the Whigs 
in the early part of the session abstain- 
ed from any direct attacks upon Min- 
isters, and even on some occasions gave 
them their support. They were loud 
in praise of both the Duke and Mr 
Peel for their conduct oil the Catholic 
question, describing it as “a more 
glorious triumph than any which had 
“been won on the fields of Spain.” But 
their expectations were not realised; 
the Cabmot doors were not opened; 
and their leaders, smarting under the 
bitterness of disappointed hopes, gave 
vent to their feelings in the most acri- 
monious expressions, and prepared for 
a course of the most uncompromising 
hostility.* 

* “When I find,” said Sir F. Burdett, “the 
Prime Minister of England so shamefully in- 
sensible to suffering and distress, which are 
painfully apparent throughout tlio land ; 
when, instead of meeting such an over- 
whelming pressuro of necessity witli some 
measure of relief, or some attempt at relief, 
ho seeks to stifle every important inquiry; 
when he calls that a partial and temporary 
evil which is botli long-lived and universal, 
I cannot look on such a mournful crisis, in 
which public misfortune js insulted by min- 
isterial apathy, without hailing any prospect 
of change in the system which has produced 
it. What shall we say to the ignorance which 
can attribute our distresses to the introduc- 
tion of machinery and tlio application of 
steam, that noble improvement in the inven- 
tions of man, to which men of science and 
intelligence mainly ascribe our prosperity? 
I feel a high and unfeigned respect for that 
illustrious person's abilities in the field; but 


27. The Duke of Wellington’s speech 
on the distresses of the country met 
the question boldly and opcifly, in his- 
usual straightforward way; but no- 
thing can be more evident than that 
it involved a glaring fallacy. He said 
that the currency, including gold and 
silver, was as ln^gc as it had been at 
the highest period during the war ; and 
that was undoubtedly true, if it could 
all have been kept at home, and the 
country had remained stationary. But 
he forgot that, since its termination, 
the nation had advanced a fourth in 
numbers, and a half in industry and 
commerce, and that, to render the 
currency commensurate to its necessi- 
ties, it should not have remained the 
same, but advanced in a similar pro- 
portion.* Probably tlie Duke would 
have given a sharp answer to his Com- 
missary-General, in 1813, if he had 
proposed the same amount of rations, 
for his army, then 75,000 strong, which 
had sufficed for it in the preceding 
year, when it was 45,000 only. Ho 
forgot that, though the currency, upon 
the whole, might be tlie same as dur- 
ing the war, yet tlie proportion of it 
which consisted in paper had sunk 
from £53,000,000 to £28,000,000; 
and that it is a very different thing, 
as every person engaged in industry 
knows, to obtain advances from bankers 
when made in their own notes, which 

I cannot help thinking that lie did himself no 
less than justice when he said, a few months 
before ho accepted office, that lie should be a 
tit inmate for an asylum of a peculiar nature, 
if he ever were induced to take such a burden 
on his shoulders. In fact, both myself and very 
many honourable members about me, have- 
long treated this illustrious individual with 
much tenderness, because we felt he has con- 
ferred the greatest benefits upon his countiy. 
He is the only man who could have accom- 
plished what he has done, and he his praise 
in proportion. But let it at tlio same time 
be remembered, that, if his service was great, 
his recompense has been commensurate. We 
have repaid him abundantly in returns of 
confidence and approbation. The time, how- 
ever, is come when it will be necessary to do 
much more .” — Mirror of Parliament, vol. 1. 
p. 67. 

Exports, Population. 

Official Value. United Kingdom. 

* 1814, . £34,207,253 . 18,564,000 
1829, . 56,213,041 . 23,784,919 

—Porter's Progress of the Nation , pp. 8, 11, 
8d edition. 
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may be with safety four times their 
solid capital, and when made in sove- 
reigns or Bank of England notes, when 
they can only be measuucd by that 
solid capital itself. He referred to the 
striking increase of houses and evident 
marks of riches in great cities, which 
was undoubtedly true, seemingly not 
aware that that was a proof of the 
existence and universality of the very 
evil complained of, which was that, 
from the change in the value of money, 
the realised wealth in the towns had 
increased 50 per cent, and the remun- 
eration of industry in the country de- 
creased in a similar proportion ; and 
that it only continued the common 
adage, that the rich were every day 
becoming richer, and the poor poorer. 
Above all, he took it for granted, in 
the statement which he made as to the 
amount of gold currency in circulation 
(£28,000,000), that the whole gold 
which had been coined since 1819 was 
still at home , and not liable to be 
drawn away by a demand for specie 
abroad — forgetting how largo a propor- 
tion of it had been withdrawn in the 
immense loans to foreign countries 
contracted since that period, and re- 
mitted to South America for mining 
speculations, undertaken by English 
capitalists in that quarter — and over- 
looking the certainty of the continu- 
ance and increase of the drain upon 
the metallic resources of this country, 
owing to the supply of the precious 
metals for the general use of the globe 
having, from the effects of the revolu- 
tion in South America, sunk to a 
fourth of its former amount. 

28. Aware of the universal cry for 
relief from distress which pervaded the 
country, the Opposition, when they 
felt themselves at liberty to resume 
active operations upon the disappoint- 
ment of their hopes of being admitted 
into the Cabinet, bent all their ener- 
gies to force the most extensive reduc- 
tions of expenditure upon the Govern- 
ment. They did not venture in a body 
openly to face the question of the con- 
traction of the currency, fearful of ex- 
citing the jealousy of the capitalists 
by whom that groat change had been 
introduced, and whose fortunes had 


been so largely augmented by it, or 
perhaps ignorant of its vital import- 
ance on the matter of general distress 
which occupied universal attention. 
But all sections of the Opposition 
united on the common ground of de- 
manding a reduction of the national 
expenditure, whieh -was, in truth, a 
necessary consequcnco of the great 
diminution in the nation’s resources. 
Sir James Graham, oil the 12tli Feb- 
ruary, moved for a reduction of tln> 
salaries of all persons holding qflices 
under Government, in proportion to 
the enhanced value of money produced 
by the Bank Restriction Act. “ The 
operation of that Act,” he said, “had 
heen twofold : it added to the weight 
of all lixed payments, while it lowered 
wages and the price of provisions. 
Hence the miserable state to which 
the people of this country were now 
reduced, and the necessity of rigid, un- 
sparing economy — inviolable, inflex- 
ible justice ; and in that system of 
economy, one great source of retrench- 
ment must ho the reduction of the 
salaries of those who had their hands 
in the public purse. J ustice requires, t 
necessity demands it. High prices, 
and nothing else, produced by a de- 
preciated currency, had brought them 
high salaries ; low prices, by curing 
that depreciation, must bring them 
low salaries. ” So strong was the feel- 
ing of the House on this question that 
the Ministers did not venture to oppose 
it openly, but evaded it by an amend- 
ment, which was unanimously agreed 
to, for a petition to his Majesty to 
cause “ an inquiry to be made into all 
the departments of the civil govern- 
ment, with a view of reducing the 
number of persons employed in the 
various services, and tho amount of 
the salaries paid.” * 

* On this occasion Sir Janies Graham made 
the following remarks, which, however true 
at the time, were perhaps more to be admired 
for their oratorical power than their states- 
manlike wisdom : “ Sir, I have heard some- 
thing of the luxury of the present times. 

I do not know whether the example was 
drawn from the gorgeous palaces or kings, 
or the rival palaces of ministers, splendidly 

P rovided for them by the public, or from the 
anquets of some Eust India Director, gorged 
with the monopoly of the China trade, or from. 
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29. Following in the same path thus 
successfully entered upon, Mr Hume, 
a few days after, proposed a great and 
sweeping reduction of the army and 
navy, the former of which he recom- 
mended to he lessened by 20,000 men, 
and the latter by a sum of £1,500,000, 
and other savings, by which he esti- 
mated that a diminution in expendi- 
ture to the extent of no less than 
£8,000,000 might be effected. This 
great change was based upon the esti- 
mates of 1792, and on the alleged 
pacification of Ireland, now that the 
Catholics had obtained emancipation ; 
♦.forgetting that the empire had near- 
ly doubled in numbers, and more 
than doubled in colonial dependen- 
cies and necessity for defence since 
that period, and that, so far from Ire- 
land having been pacified by the. Re- 
lief Bill, it was now in a more dis- 
turbed state, and more required the 
presence of a large military force, than 
ever. In this instance, accordingly, 
the Opposition were unsuccessful. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
that the forthcoming estimates had 
been prepared with the greatest atten- 
tion to economy, and would be found 
to make as great reductions as were 
consistent with the public safety. The 

some Jew contractor, who supplies hostile 
armies with gold drawn from the coders of 
the Bank of England, and lends money to 
franco arising out of profits or loans con- 
tracted here in depredated paper, but which 
must be paid in gold but 1 must take leave 
to remark that we ought not to draw our no- 
tions of the state of the country from scenes 
such as these. 

. * Ye fHcnda to truth, ye statesmen who survey 

The rich man’s joys increase, the poor decay, 

• 'Tis yours to judKe how wide the limits stand 

1 Between a splendid and a happy lumL* 

“ Where, I ask, are all the boasted advan- 
tages of this once happy country? where arc 
all the blessings wfiich once distinguished 
her? where are all the comforts which her chil- 
dren enjoyed for ages? Alas! with deep re- 
gret I witness that all, all arc gone. Pinch- 
ing hunger and gloomy despair now usurp 
their station. The weavers throughout the 
country are only earning 4s. 2d. a-week, and 
their food is oatmeal, water, and potatoes. 
They work fourteen or sixteen hours a-dny, 
and yet they can only earn this scanty pit- 
tance to support their wives and families. It 
is an extraordinary fact, that by dint of labour 
the power -looms (which were supposed to 
have caused their distress) are absolutely un- 
derwrought by these almost starving people.” 
’—Mirror of Parliament , vol. i. p. 171. 


Whig leaders stood aloof, fearful of 
tying up their own hands when they 
succeeded to office, as thei*? was every 
prospect of their soon doing ; and Lord 
Palmerston and the Canning party ob- 
jected to any considerable reduction in 
tlic forces in the colonies, with tlio 
necessities oL which they were well 
acquainted. The Radical party, there- . 
fore, were on this occasion reduced to 
their real strength, and the motion 
was lost by a majority of 110 ; the 
numbers being 167 to 57. 

30. Still tlie Opposition were not 
discouraged ; the clamour for a reduc- 
tion of expenditure in proportion to 
the diminution in the income of all 
the working classes in the nation was 
so violent, tliat, prudent or imprudent, 
willing or unwilling, they were obliged, 
in some particulars, to yield obedience 
to it. On 25tli March, Mr Poulett 
Thomson brought forward a motion 
for the appointment of a committee 
for a general revision of the system of 
taxation, resting the demand on the 
great reduction which might be effect- 
ed in the cost of collecting the revenue 
by a change of system, and the abso- 
lute necessity of having recourse to it 
immediately, from the general distress 
which prevailed, and the consequent 
diminution in the national income 
which was ’going forward. Mr Peel 
resisted the motion, not on general 
grounds, as to which he was quite in 
accordance with the mover, but on the 
special pica that the appointment of a 
committee charged with so moment- 
ous a duty as that of reporting on the 
whole system of taxation, was a virtual 
delegation of the most important du- 
ties of Government and the House to 
a fraction of its members. These views 
prevailed, and the motion was lost by 
a majority of 167 to 78. 

31. It soon appeared, however, that 
the coalition against Ministers had lost 
nothing of its .power, and that no- 
thing was awanting to render it vic- 
torious but an opportunity on which 
the various parties which composed < 
it might unite without compromising 
their prospects when they succeeded 
to office. Such an opportunity soon 
occurred. On the very next day, in aj| 
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committee of supply on the navy esti- 
mates, Ministers were thrown into a 
minority oif a purely party question, 
regarding Mr R. Dundas and Mr W. 
L. Bathurst, two junior commissioners 
of the navy, whose united salary was 
only £900 a-year, who were struck off 
hy a majority of 139 to 121. Kn- 
Vouragod hy this success, Sir James 
(1 rail am moved, a few days after, that 
the salary of the Treasurer of the Navy 
should he abolished, and the duties of 
the office transferred to the President 
of the Board of Trade, with which it 
had at one time been united. This 
potion, however, was rejected hy 188 
to 90, and the same fate attended sev- 
eral other motions for the reduction of 
particular offices made hy the same in- 
defatigable member. These repeated 
divisions on particular offices were in- 
dicative of the state of feeling of the 
leaders of the Whig party, who, cha- 
grined at not being admitted to a par- 
ticipation in the Government by the 
Duke of Wellington, took this mode of 
at once showing their displeasure and 
swelling the cry for economical reduc- ! 
tion, hy evincing the reluctance of 
Ministers to yield obedience to it. 

32. These were mere party moves, 
intended to displace a Ministry with- 
out embarrassing tlicir successors, and 
convert the suffering of the moment 
into the means of political advance- 
ment. But there we to not a wanting 
those 'who took a nobler as well as a 
juster view of the general distress, and 
boldly pointed out its cause in the 
policy regarding monetary matters — 
so profitable to realised capital, so 
ruinous to laborious industry — which 
liad for ten years been pursued by the 
Government. The subject was brought 
before the House of Commons by the 
two men in the kingdom most com- 
petent to master it, Mr Attwood and 
Mr Baring, who moved that a gold 
and silver stahdard should be substi- 
tuted for the gold one, and that the 
Act for prohibiting the issue of bank- 
notes below £5 in England and Ire- 
land should be repealed. Nothing 
could be more convincing than the 
arguments and facts by which these 
very eminent men supported the mo- 


tion, or more sophistical than those 
by which it was resisted ; hut it was 
all in vain. The House was resolved 
not to be convinced: the interests of 
realised wealth had become so power- 
ful in the Legislature that those of in- 
dustry were overpowered ; and the de- 
bate — the last which took place on the 
subject before the irrevocable change 
tlie existing system had brought about 
was introduced — remains a memorable 
and instructive monument for all fu- 
ture times of the manner in which the 
plainest truths can he disregarded when 
they run adverse to the interests of a 
powerful section of society, and a course* 
of policy can bo persisted in fraught 
with consequences which those who ori- 
ginated it are to be the first to regret.* 

* On tli e one. hand, it was maintained by 
Mr Attwood and Air Haring: “ It was in the 
power of the Jjegi.slat.ure to inflict upon the 
country sueli a metal lie. currency, and i ft 
such circumstances as they chose, but it won 
not in their power to control the e fleets 6f 
such a change. Introduced in 1810, rendered 
more stringent in 1826 and 1S2S), it has altered 
the nature of all contracts, and, for the great 
profit of capitalists and fundholders, spread 
min through the industrious classes in tho 
country. During former periods there lmd 
been, it is true, many instances of some local 
or temporary distress, but they had been 
passing only, and the general career of na- 
tional prosperity had been upon the whole 
uninterrupted. But when the Act of tho 
Legislature forced us back to a metallic cur- 
rency, distress, universal in its extent, and 
deplorable in its effects, followed upon tho 
change ; and such distress had regularly oc- 
curred whenever we approached even tho 
ruinous measure of setting up an exclusive 
gold currency. In 1816 the first effort was 
made to return to the gold currency; but tho 
diftlculty;was to find the gold, for it had been 
taken to the Continent during the war, whero 
it had at one time been purchased for £5, 12s. 
an ounce. In 1810 an Act of Parliament was 
passed, by which the Bank of England was 
obliged to retire its notes in gold, valued at 
£8, 17s. 10.UI. an ounce. We could not, how- 
ever, get hack the gold without altering and 
raising the value of tho paper money which 
wo gave in exchange for it, which was done 
by a great and rapid contraction of the cur- 
rency. The consequence was, that general 
min and unheard-of suffering were experi- 
enced by the productive and manufacturing 
classes throughout the empire, while the 
capitalists wero proportionally enriched. 

“ We then, in some degree, retraced our 
steps. We expanded the currency, and post- 
poned the threatened resumption of cash 
payments, and the prosperity of 1818 was tho 
consequence. It did not, however, long con- 
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33. But although Ministers persisted 
in shutting their eyes to the real cause 
of the distress, which was producing 
such a ferment throughout the coun- 
try, they were fully aware of its exist- 
ence and vehemence, and were deter- 
mined to meet it in the only way which 
was possible, while upholding the mon- 
etary system, which was by the most 
rigid and unsparing economy. Never 
before had the pruning-hook been ap- 
plied with so fearless and unsparing a 
hand f to every branch of the public ex- 
penditure ; and, in truth, so many and 
powerful were the interests bent upon 
i$>holding it, that nothing but the per- 
sonal weight and determination of the 
Duke of Wellington could have carried 
through the reductions. The income 
realised in the preceding year had fall- 
en £560,000 short of what had been 
anticipated by the Chancellor of the 

tinue; for the measures adopted in 1810 for 
changing the standard again brought distress 
and ruin on the country. Why was the pros- 
perity of the year ISIS less durable than that 
which prec: eded it ? Simply because the Act 
of 1819 fell upon it and dispersed it. 

“ The intense suffering of 1820, 1821, and 
1822 at length forced a measure of relief upon 
the Government, which was effected by the 
prolongation, in the last of these years, for 
ten years longer, of the right to issue notes 
below £5, then on the point of expiring in 
terms of the Act of 1819. What was the con- 
sequence? Prosperity again returned, like 
tho sun emerging from behind the clouds, and 
shedding the light of his radiance and the 
warmth of his beams on a grateful earth. The 
prosperity of 1828, 1824, and 1825 was with- 
out precedent in this country ; but it was ns 
shortlived as it was brilliant. Why was this? 
Simply because tho Act of 1819 was long- 
lived, and curtailed its existence. That tho 
Act of 1819 had produced these effects, must 
become evident to any person who looks 
closely at the history of the country since its 
date. Four months before that Act passed, 
•the Prince Regent, in a speech from the 
throne, declared the trade, commerce, and 
manufactures of the country to be in a most 
flourishing condition; and, in fact, in the 
course of that year the revenue of the coun- 
try increased £4,700,000. Within six months 
alter the passing of the Act of 1819 he was 
obliged to call Parliament unexpectedly to- 
gether in consequence of the disaffection 
generated by distress in the manufacturing 
districts. It was relieved, but how ? Solely 
by departing from the principle of a metallic 
currency, and issuing £4,000,000 by the Bank 
In the shape of loans to the distressed manu- 
facturers. When the banks, by the Act of 1822, 
were allowed to continue small notes in their 
issues, prosperity returned, insomuch that, on 
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Exchequer in bringing forward tlio 
budget of the year before ; but, no- 
thing deterred by that circumstance, 
the Duke sat about a series of reduc- 
tions in every department of the pub- 
lic service, which enabled him not only 
to face it, but to present to the Houso 
a surplus of np less than £3,400,000 
available to the reduction of taxation, 
still leaving an excess of income over 
expenditure of £2,667,000 applicable 
to the reduction of debt. 

34. The taxes remitted in conse- 
quence of these great reductions wero 
very considerable, insomuch that even 
the Whig Opposition admitted that this 
year of general distress and diminished 
national income was distinguished by 
a greater reduction of taxation than 
had taken place in any year since the 
peace. The taxes selected for remis- 
sion were the heer-duty, estimated at 

opening the session of 1825, the King told the 
Parliament the country had never been so 
prosperous. At the close of that year, the 
country was in a woeful state of distress, occa- 
sioned l>v the contraction of the currency by 
£2,500,000 between March and December, in 
consequence of the drain of gold which had 
set in from South America, and the crisis 
was only surmounted by the sudden issue of 
£6,000,000 additional notes in the last of these 
months. In a word, whenever the currency 
is plentiful, we arc in a state of prosperity 
and contentment; the moment it is restrict- 
ed, we fall into a state of misery, and are on 
the verge of revolution.'’ 

On tlie other hand, it was contended by Mr 
Harris and Mr Huskisson: “That the pro- 
ject of having a double standard would land 
the country in'utter confusion. The plan pro- 
posed was to have the relative value of gold 
and silver fixed as it wasin 1798, whereas it 
was well known that the relative value was 
different from what it had been at that period. 
That difference was now 5 per cent. Every 
debtor therefore, if the double standard woro 
adopted, would hasten to pay it iu the silver 
standard, and so the creditor would lose 5 per 
cent on his debt. Would not the whole coun- 
try present a scene of conftision and ruin if 
the House of Commons were to enact that 
every man who did not instantly recover pay- 
ment of his debt would lose 5 per cent upon 
it ? Silver never was, in practice, the stand- 
ard of the country. In practice, independent 
of the law, silver had never been in a state to 
be used as a legal tender. Latterly thelaw had 
enacted that it should not be a legal stand- 
ard beyond' £25. By weight, indeed, it was 
a legal tender to any amount, but practically 
it had become so depreciated that there was 
no such thing as a standard by weight" Mr 
Attwood’s resolutions were negatived with- 
out a division. 
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£3,000,000 ; that on leather, £350, 000 ; 
and. that on cider, £25,000: in all, 
£3,400,000 — to commence on the 10th 
of next October. To me$t these great 
reductions, the duty on English spirits 
was raised from 7s. to 8s. a gallon, and 
on Scotch and Irish from 2s. lOd. to 
3s., which would yield, an increase of 
£330,000 a-year ; and a more efficient 
resource was provided in the reduction 
of the interest of the 4 per cents to 3£, 
which it was calculated would afford a 
relief to the extent of £7 50, 000. Look- 
ing to the probable increase of the re- 
venue in other departments, by the 
effect of the reductions proposed in this 
year, it was calculated that the pro- 
bable amount of the real surplus appli- 
cable to the reduction of debt would 
be £2,400,000 a-year. 

35. This budget, as is always the case 
in the outset with one which proposes 
a great reduction of taxation, was ex- 
tremely popular, and won for Ministers, 
for a brief season, golden opinions from 
all classes of men. Even the most decid- 
ed of the Liberals gave the Duke credit 
for unsparing economy, and confessed 
* ‘that this session had given the most 
important financial relief to the nation 
of any since the peace; and the ac- 
knowledgment of this by the Liberal 
members was full and gracious.” Yet 
did the reductions, from which so much 
was expected, entirely fail to give any 
sensible relief to the nation, or alle- 
viate, in any degree, the general distress 
which prevailed in consequence; of the 
ruinous fall of prices. On the contrary, 
in the face of the reduction in expendi- 
ture and taxation, which had elicited 
such unbounded applause from the Lib- 
oral leaders and press, the distress went 
on accumulating, until in this very 
year it induced a change in the Minis- 
try, and in leas than two years an en- 
tire revolution in the constitution ! — a 
striking proof of the fallacy of the re- 
medial measures, on which alone the 
Opposition at that period were so 
strongly set. It is not surprising it 
was so, for the proposed reductions 
. only relieved the nation to the extent 
of three or four millions ; whereas the 
monetary laws, by cutting at least 50 
tier cent from the remuneration of all 


branches of industry, commercial and 
agricultural, had mlueed the incomes 
of the industrious classes to the extent 
of a hundred and fifty millions yearly. 

36. These reductions, however, such 
as they were, revealed the perilous na- 
ture of the descent on which the na- 
tion had embarked, and the evident 
approaching abandonment of the 
Sinking Fund, so long and justly re- 
garded as the palladium of the nation, 
its sheet -anchor alike in prosperous 
and adverse fortune. This melancholy 
topic did not escape the notice of Mr 
Baring, who, amidst the chorus of 
Liberal flattery and approbation at the 
proposed reductions, had tlio courage 
to express the following just and manly 
sentiments : ** Mr Pitt, at the time 
when he proposed the Sinking Fund 
in 1786, said, 1 To you do the public 
turn their eye, justly expecting that, 
from the trust you hold, you will make 
the most strenuous efforts in order to 
afford them the long- wished- for pro- 
spect of being relieved from an (aidless 
accumulation of taxes, under the bur- 
den of which they are ready to sink. 
Upon the debate of this day do they 
place all their hopes of a full return J 
of prosperity and security, which will 
give confidence and vigour to those 
exertions in trade and commerce upon 
which the flourishing state of this coun- 
try so much depends. To behold the 
country emerging from a most unfor- 
tunate war, which added such an ac- 
cumulation to sums before immense, 
that it was the belief of the surround- 
ing nations, and of many among our- 
selves, that our powers must fail us, 
and that we should sink under our dif- 
ficulties ; to behold this nation, instead 
of despairing at its alarming condition, 
looking its situation boldly in the face, 
and establishing, upon a permanent 
plan, the means of relieving itself from 
all its encumbrances, must give such 
an idea of our resources, and of our 
spirit of exertion, as will astonish the 
nations around us, and enable us to 
regain that pre-eminence to which, on 
many accounts, we were so justly en- 
titled.* These were the words of Mr 
Pitt, which were re-echoed by Mr Fox, 
who, struck with the necessity of giv- 
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ing increased stability to the principle 
of security on which tne public creditor 
relied, stilled, on this occasion, the 
eager spirit of party which at that 
time animated the House of Commons, 
and so exhibited a contrast, he regret- 
ted to say, to the degeneracy in the 
present time, when, within and with- 
out that House, no repugnance is 
shown to a total departure from those 
just principles upon which Mr Pitt 
mainly relied to conquer our impend- 
ing difficulties. 

37. ‘*The proposed reduction of tax- 
ation is £3,400,000. It is provided for 
by $2, 667, 000, being the existing sur- 
plus of income over expenditure, by 
£330,000 a -year from the increased 
•duty on spirits, and £110,000 from 
stamps. The whole would amount to 
£3,070,000, leaving £330,000 a -year 
to be still provided for, after applying 
to the reduction every farthing of the 
Sinking Fund. Wo have lived to sec 
the time when a minister appeared in 
the House, and, after frittering away, 
on one preteneo or another, all tiic 
benefiis which were hoped to be drawn 
from ilhe Sinking Fund, finally pro- 
posed to sweep away altogether the 
income laid by for its maintenance ! 
Means might and should have been 
found to support this fund ; but if we 
are to adopt the doctrines expounded 
in the market-place — if wo are not to 
look at tho consequence of being com- 
pelled to* go to war, but, on the con- 
trary, to obey the recommendations, 
and chimo in with the prejudices, and 
act according to the political wisdom 
to be heard at Penenden Heath, or in 
the market-place at Chelmsford, then 
the credit, the honour, the interest, 
and the power of this country must 
ultimately sink with the weakness 
which permitted the House to listen 
to such suggestions. Mr Pitt, when 
he established -the Sinking Fund, had 
declared ‘that no minister would ever 
have the confidence to come down to 
the House and propose the repeal of a 
measure tho tendency of which was to 
relieve the people of their burdens ; 
and that to suffer that fund, at any 
time, or on any pretence , to be diverted 
from its proper object, would be to 
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ruin, defeat, and overturn the whole 
plan. He hoped, therefore, that tho 
House would hold itself ^plemnly 
pledged neve^ to listen to any pro- • 
posal for its repeal on any pretence 
whatever.’ Yet after, during a long 
course of years, the Sinking Fund had 
been frittered ajvay on various pre- 
tences, it is now proposed to abolish it 
entirely, and leave the debt for ever a 
crushing burden upon the nation, by 
appropriating the whole surplus, and 
more than the surplus, to the remis- 
sion of taxation. Even if the modified 
Sinking Fund of £5,000,000 yearly, 
which Parliament so solemnly pledged 
itself, in 1819, to keep up inviolato, 
liad been maintained, the House would 
now have had a surplus of above 
£7,000,000 to apply to the reduction 
of debt, and instead of entertaining a 
proposal for the reduction of interest 
on the Four per Cents, tho whole of 
tiie debt at this moment might have 
been converted into terminable annui- 
ties, and its entire extinction insured 
at no distant period.” These remarks 
made no sort of impression, and the 
ministerial budget, repealing taxes to 
such an extent as to extinguish the 
last remnant of the Sinking Fund, 
passed without a division, amidst a 
chorus of approbation from both sides 
of the House, and in particular tho 
warmest applause from tlie Liberal Op- 
position. 

38. AVe have now reached a turning- 
point in English history — that when 
the Sinking Fund was practically 
abandoned, and the nation volun- 
tarily took the whole public debt as 
a permanent and irremovable burden 
on itself. That this lias been tho case 
is evident from this decisive fact, that 
the unredeemed debt was considerably 
loss in this year than it was in 1852, 
before the Russian war broke out ! * 
Two - and - twenty years of unbroken 
Continental peace lias been attended 
with no other effect than adding eight 

* Unredeemed debt in 1830, £757,480,997 

Ditto in 1852, . . . 765,120,582 

Added to funded debt in 
twenty-two years, . £7,039,585 

—Porter’s Parliamentary Tables, i. 0; and 
Finance Tables , 1853. 
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millions to tlie national debt — al- 
though, during the fifteen preceding 
years, mutilated as the Sinking Fund 
•had been by successive # administra- 
tions, a very sensible reduction in this 
debt had been effected, for it had been 
diminished by seventy-five millions.* 
It is a melancholy Reflection that 
twenty - three years of subsequent 
peace has brought only an increase of 
the debt, and that its redemption is 
now, by common consent, regarded as 
hopeless. It is the more so, when it 
is recollected thai, the Sinking Fund, 
at the close of the war, amounted to 
£15,000,000 annually ; and that, if it 
had not been subsequently broken up- 
on by successive administrations, it 
would have entirely extinguished the 
debt by the year 1845. 

39. It is easy to see to what this 
great change, fraught with such vast 
and irreparable effects upon the future 
destinies and ultimate fate of the Bri- 
tish empire, has been, in the first in- 
stance, owing. It arose from the re- 
peal of so large a portion of the indirect 
taxes, which, according to Mr Pitt’s 
policy, were to have been kept as a 
sacred resource, never to be trenched 
upon, so far as they were necessary to 
rovide for the Sinking Fund. The 
irect taxes, universally felt as so op- 
pressive, were never intended by him 
to be prolonged beyond the termina- 
tion of the war. To such an extent 
has this system of abandoning the in- 
direct taxes, the sole support of the 
Sinking Fund, been carried by suc- 

* Unredeemed debt in 1815, £816,311,940 

Ditto in 1830, . 757,486,997 

Paid off in fifteen years — 
funded debt, £58,724,943 

—Porter’s Parliamentary Tables , i. 6. 

Unfunded debt in 1815, . £48,725,359 

Ditto in 1830, . . . 32,079,483 

Paid off in fifteen years— 
unfbnded debt, . £16,642,87 6 

— Ann. Reg. 1816, 485, and 1830, 273. App. 
to Chron. 

Paid off in Fifteen Tears. 

Funded debt, . . £58,724,943 

Unfunded, . 16,642,876 

Total, . . . 75,367.819 

VOL. III. 
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cessive administrations, all bidding 
against each other in the race for popu- 
larity, that these repeals amounted, be- 
tween 1815 and 1830, to £17,560,244,* 
clear indirect and assessed taxes remit- 
ted, after taking into viow what had 
been imposed during the same period. 
It was impossible that so vast a reduc- 
tion, coinciding with the additional 
remission of £15,000,000 direct pro- 
perty - tax during the same period, 
could take place without altogether ex- 
tinguishing the Sinking Fund, which 
was based entirely upon those indirect 
taxes, and thereby inflicting a fatal 
and irrecoverable wound upon t^o 
whole financial system of the nation. 

40. It is the more surprising that 
this great reduction of indirect taxes 
should have been carried through by 
every successive administration which 
succeeded to the helm of affairs, when 
it is recollected that the Government 
shared to the very full in the embar- 
rassment so strongly felt in the coun- 
try. There was no farmer, manufac- 
turer, or weaver more embarrassed for 
money, in proportion to tlieir resources, 
than the Treasury was during tho 
greater part of this period. There i 
must obviously have been some great 
cause constantly in operation from 1815 
* Indirect and Assessed Taxes repealed 
AND LAID ON, FROM 1816 TO 1830, BOTH 
INCLUSIVE, VIZ. 


Years. 
1816, . 



Taken off. 

£2,915,888 

Laid on. 

£375,058 

1817, . 



36,499 

7,991 

1818, . 



9,504 

1,35ft 

3,102,302 

1819, . 



. 269,484 

1820, . 



4,000 

119,602 

1821, . 



. 471,309 

44,842 

1822, . 



. 2,139,101 

1823, . 



. 4,185,735 

18,59ft 

1824, . 



. 1,801,333 

49,605 

1825, . 



. 3,676,239 

48,109 

1826, . 



. 1,697,215 

188,72ft 

1827, . 

1828, . 



84,038 

51,098 

21,402 

1,96ft 

1829, . 



. 126,400 

1830, . 



. 4,070,742 





£21,539,487 £8,979,243 


3,979,243 


Balance of indirect * 

and assessed taxes 
remittedfrom 1815 
to 1830, . . . £17,560,244 
—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 485-488, 
3d edition. 
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to 1830, which prompted a course so 
much at variance witn the present in- 
terests of Government, and fraught 
with such danger to the ultimate fin- 
•ancial prospects of the country. Nor 
is it difficult to see what this cause 
was. The threatened resumption of 
■cash payments by the Bank in 1816, 
the completed resumption in 1819, the 
suppression of small notes by the bill 
•of 1826, did the whole. They created 
jan overbearing necessity which nothing 
: could withstand. Prices having been 
lowered above 50 per cent by these 
measures, and at least £150,000,000 
annually cut off— save in 1818, 1824, 
and 1825, when the currency was ex- 
panded— from the remuneration of in- 
€ dustry throughout the country, while 
•debts and money obligations remained 
the same, it was impossible to main- 
tain the former indirect taxes any more 
.than the direct ones. Diminution of 
burdens became a state necessity to 
which everything, even the ultimate 
existence of the nation, required to 
yield. The taxes remitted, indeed, 
were little compared to the remunera- 
tion of industry cut off, but still they 
Svere something, and their remission 
ait least removed the bitterest ingre- 
dient in the cup of misery — that of 
having its sufferings disregarded. 

41. It soon appeared, however, that 
the destruction of the Sinking Fund 
was not to be the only effect produced 
by the contraction of the currency, and 
Its being based entirely on gold, which 
by no possibility could be always re- 
tained. The sufferings of the indus- 
trial classes also made themselves 
known in a still more audible man- 
ner; and with the disappearance of 
small notes from the circulation in 
England, commenced the cry for Re- 
form, which soon came to supersede 
all other cries, and produced such a 
ferment in the country as changed, 
first the administration, and then the 
constitution. The people, engaged in 
industrial pursuits, had come to be so 
universally involved in distress that 
they would bear it no longer. They 
had petitioned the Legislature for in- 
•auiry and relief, over and over again, 
curing the last fifteen years, and these 


petitions had uniformly been rejected. 
Cities equally with counties, manufac- 
turers alike with farmers, shopkeepers 
with squirea had earnestly implored 
relief, and offered to substantiate their 
distresses by evidence; but their pray- 
ers had been disregarded. They woro 
told that they, were altogether mis- 
taken, that they were eminently pros- 
perous, and that the cutting off of 
£150,000,000 annually from the re- 
muneration of productive industry in 
the state had occasioned no diminu- 
tion in its ability to bear the existing 
and undiminislicd burdens. Capital, 
intrenched in the close boroughs, which 
it had acquired by purchase, was more 
than a match for the industrial classes, 
still, under the existing constitution 
of the House of Commons, in a minor- 
ity ; and, finding itself increased by a 
half by the existing system, derided 
the impotent efforts of labouring in- 
dustry. Like the farmers-general of 
the revenue in France, who made co- 
lossal fortunes out of the labour of the 
people anterior to the Revolution, they 
said, “Pourquoi tant de bruit? nous 
sommes si him Worse even than 
that, the influence of the capitalists 
had become such that they had suc- 
ceeded not only in stifling the cry of 
distress, but in concealing from men 
its real cause, and, by tlieir influence 
over the press, had withdrawn the 
public attention from the only change 
by which the general suffering could 
be alleviated. 

42. These causes produced that gen- 
eral and blind cry for change, which 
ere long acquired such force as to be 
irresistible. The Whig leaders, who 
were the proprietors of a large part of 
the close boroughs, and by means of 
them had governed the country for 
eighty years after the Revolution, were 
in no hurry to forward their extinc- 
tion ; and although they were obliged, 
in order to keep up their credit with 
the people, to join, on some occasions, 
in the outcry against the corruptions 
of Parliament, yet in secret they were 
not less inclined than their opponents 
to uphold them. 4 1 In thia,*^ says the 
historian of their party, 44 there is no- 
thing to be wondered at. All the great 
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families had almost entirely receded 
from the ranks of the reformers ; and 
they looked with jealousy upon all 
who based their pretensions to popular 
favour upon views of parliamentary 
reform. In 1819, they made the most 
bitter invectives against the reformers ; 
and when the Whigs/%under Mr Can- 
ning, became themselves part of the 
Government, their wishes for reform 
appear to have entirely disappeared.”* 
The Canning party, both before and 
after the death of its leader, was still 
more strongly, and on principle, op- 
posed to any general reform. + But 
although these two great sections of 
the Liberal party, the Wliigs and Can- 
ningites, were thus strongly opposed to 
the very last to any sweeping plan of 


* “ Mr Tierney declared that he never rose 
with more of the spirit of moderation, or with 
more a disposition to harmony, than he felt 
at that moment ; and, in the first place, lie 
must thank his nohle friend (Lord John llus- 
.sell) forthc opportunity which he lmd afforded 
the House of unanimously and decidedly dis- 
«ountenancingthe wildaiuL visionary doctrines 
of reform which had lately agitated the coun- 
try.” Lord John Russell said, on July 1, 1S19, 
“ I agree in the propriety of disfranchising 
«ucli boroughs us arc notoriously corrupt, and 
I will give my consent to any measure that 
■will limit the duration of Parliament to three 
years. I cannot, however, pledge myself to 
support a measure that goes the length of pro- 
posing an inquiry into the general state of the 
representation, because such an inquiry is 
calculated to throw a slur upon the representa- 
tion of the country , and to fill the minds of the 
people with vague and indefinite alarm.” — 
Pari. Deb. xli. p. 1106, and XT', p. 1440. 

f “Now, what remains behind?” said Mr 
Huskis8on in 1829 — “ parliamentary reform. 
1 trust it will long remain behind. 1 hope we 
.shall always resist it ilrmly and strenuously. 
I am sure, if we adopt the proposition of my 
honourable friend the member forBlitcliingly 
{for giving the members for East Retford to 
Birmingham], the chance of our making a 
successful resistance to parliamentary reform 
will be increased ; but if we adopt the pro- 
position of the honourable member for Hert- 
- ford [for giving the franchise to the Hundred], 
we shall see parliamentary reform, backed by 
a powerful auxiliary out of the House (I mean 
public opinion), made an annual and formid- 
able subject of discussion.”— Mirror of Par- 
liament, 1829, p. 1450. “ I feel no difficulty,’' 
said Lord Howick, in 1830, “ in understand- 
ing the right honourable gentleman. He has 
made an admission for which 1 thank him. 
Individuals who think as the right honourable 
.gentleman does, are willing to. give up some 
-of the outworks of corruption, In order that 
they maybe better able to defend the strong- 
hold.’— 1880, p. 127. 


parliamentary reform, yet the general 
and. long-continued distress consequent 
on the contraction of the currency, 
from 1819 to 1830, obliged them at 
length to alter their tone, and, in or- 
der to preserve their lead with the 
people, give in to the general demand 
for an entire change in the representa- 
tion. 

43. The first symptoms of this fe- 
verish and unconquerable anxiety for 
change, appeared m a variety of mo- 
tions on the subject of parliamentary 
reform, introduced during the session 
of 1 830 by several detached members, 
without any apparent concert with e*ch 
other, hut which showed in an unmis- 
takable manner how earnestly the sub- 
ject was forced upon them by their con- 
stituents. Lord Howick, who, like his 
father Earl Grey, had, almost alone of 
the aristocratic members of the Whig 
party, been throughout a decided and 
consistent reformer, first brought for- 
ward a motion “for some general and 
comprehcnsivcmeasurc, the only means 
of checking the scandalous abuses 
which prevail,” which was lost by a 
majority of only 27 ; the numbers 
being 126 to 99. On 18th Febru- 
ary, the Marquess of Blandford, a 
leader of the High-Church party, 
which was so profoundly irritated at 
Mr Peel and the Duke of Wellington 
for their conduct on Catholic eman- 
cipation, made a motion for a vague 
and very sweeping measure of reform, 
conceived rather in anger than wis- 
dom, which was negatived by a much 
larger majority — the numbers being 
160 to 57. A much more formidable, 
because better conceived and reason- 
able, onslaught on the existing state of 
things, was made by Lord John Rus- 
sell, who,' on 29th February, brought 
forward a motion for leave to bnng 
in a bill “to enable the towns of Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Birmingham to 
return representatives to Parliament.” 
Nothing more reasonable could be con- 
ceived ; for this proposal, laying aside 
all projects of sweeping reform, went 
only to provide a remedy in the most 
moderate way for a great and acknow- 
ledged defect, and lessened the danger 
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it the formidable alliance of present 
grievance. The motion, accordingly, 
was supported by the whole strength 
of the united Whig and Canning par- 
ties in addition to the Radical reform- 
ers; and the division showed only a 
majority of 48, the numbers being 188 
to 140. The strength of the Reform 
party, evinced by this division, in- 
duced Mr O'Connell, on 28th May, to 
bring in a bill, limiting the duration 
of Parliament to three years, to make 
suffrage » universal, and protect the 
voters by the ballot. Lord John Rus- 
sell upon this moved an amendment 
to the effect, “that it is expedient to 
extend the basis of the representation 
qf the people in this House, by giving 
* members to large unrepresented towns, 
and to counties of greatest wealth 
and population.” Mr O’ Connell’s mo- 
tion was rejected by a majority of 309, 
the numbers being 319 to 13 ; and 
Lord John Russell’s amendment by 96, 
the numbers being 213 to 117. 

44. These different decisions suffi- 
ciently proved the progress which, in 
spite of the disinclination of the leaders 
of the Whigs and Canningites, the 
Reform question was, from the pressure 
from without, making in the House of 
Commons. But meanwhile a still more 
efficient ally to the cause was arising, 
and had already acquired considerable 
strength in the country. This was the 
Political Unions, which, in imita- 
tion of the Catholic Association, were 
formed in the principal unrepresented 
great towns in the empire, and which 
ere long acquired an influence that 
came to overbalance for the time that 
of both Houses of Parliament. They 
began in Birmingham, the city in the 
kingdom which had suffered most from 
the measures pursued by the Legisla- 
ture, in consequence of the immense 
reduction in the price of hardware 
goods from the contraction of the cur- 
rency. Their object was to collect 
funds, appoint committees, and organ- 
ise corresponding societies, in order 
to raise a universal cry for parliamen- 
tary reform through the country ; and 
to cany the question in spite of all the 
opposition which could be made by the 
holders of the close boroughs, by exag- 


gerating the difficulties and distresses 
of the country, and representing re- 
form in Parliament as the one and 
only panacea which would at once ter- 
minate all its sufferings. By steadily 
pursuing this object, and turning the 
whole ill-humour of the country aris- 
ing out of the general distress into 
this one channel, they hoped to cany 
their point in spite of all the luke- 
warmness of t*ho Whig, and the oppo- 
sition of the whole Tory borough pro- 
prietors. 

45. Such, however, was the strength 
of the great capitalists interested in 
the continuance of the existing order 
of things, monetary as well as political, 
that it is doubtful whether these hopes 
would have been realised, at least 
without the aid of open violence, or 
for a long period, had it not been for 
two events which occurred in rapid 
succession at this period, and totally 
disturbed the balance of parties and 
equilibrium of the national mind in 
Great Britain. The first of these was 
the death of the King, which took 
place on the 26tli June, and rendered a 
dissolution of Parliament in the course 
of the autumn unavoidable ; the second 
the French Revolution, and fall of 
Charles X. on July 28tli, which caused 
the new elections to take place during 
a period when the public mind was 
excited to the very highest degree by 
the sight of the overturn of a throno 
by urban revolt in the neighbouring 
kingdom. The health of George IV., 
which had been long precarious, and 
much impaired by. the anxieties and 
regrets consequent on Catholic emanci- 
pation, failed so rapidly in the spring 
of this year, that on 15th April a bul- 
letin was issued, stating that his Ma- 
jesty was labouring under a bilious 
disorder, which was soon ascertained 
to he in reality an ossification of the 
heart. So rapid was the progress of 
this frightful disease, that within six 
weeks afterwards it became necessary 
to bring a bill into Parliament, au- 
thorising the royal sign-manual to be 
adhibited by stamp. The malady ran 
its usual course, exhibiting alternately 
symptoms of alleviation and aggrava- 
tion, and at length terminated Uktally 
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on 26th June, in the sixty-eighth year 
of. the Sovereign's age. 

46. George IV., who thus paid the 
debt of nature at one oigthe most crit- 
ical periods of English history, is a 
Sovereign who has been so various- 
ly represented by political men and 
writers of opposite parties, that it is 
scarcely possible to recognise the fea- 
tures of the same individual in the two 
sets of portraits. The personal friend 
and cordial ally of the Whig leaders ear- 
ly in life, and then surrounded by their 
flattery, he became the object of their 
envenomed and impassioned hatred, 
when, in maturcr years, after he had 
succeeded to power, he failed to realise 
the promises made to, and expecta- 
tions formed by them, at a former 
period. By the Tories he was regard- 
ed with distrust and suspicion, while 
he was the companion of Fox, Sheri- 
dan, Tierney, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and all the constellation of 
AVhig talent ; by the Whigs he be- 
came the object of the bitterest of 
nil feelings, disappointed hope, when, 
after he became Regent, he called Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, and Lord 
Eldon to his councils. It is easy to 
see that both parties, at these different 
periods, regarded him with exaggerated 
feelings ; and it is not impossible at 
this distance of time, -when a new gene- 
ration has succeeded, and different in- 
terests Jhave arisen, to see where the 
truth lies between their conflicting 
statements. 

47. His reign as Regent and as King 
will always be memorable in English 
history, for it commenced with the 
greatest military triumphs recorded in 
its annals, and it ended with the most 
important social and political changes 
which have occurred since the Great 
Rebellion. Neither the one nor the 
other, however, can in justice be 
ascribed to the Sovereign. He suc- 
ceeded to the unrestricted duties and 
powers of royally in June 1812, when 
Wellington was commencing the Sala- 
manca campaign, and Napoleon was 
engaging in that of Moscow ; and he 
leaped the harvest prepared by the 
perseverance and sacrifices of others. 
He gave a cordial support to his Min- 


isters and the nation in bringing the 
contest _ to a triumphant close ; but 
there his merit in that respect ended. 
He departed from life amidst the 
heartburnings and irritation conse- 
quent on Catholic emancipation, and 
on the eve of the great change which 
was to usher in reform ; but he had 
neither merit nor demerit in these 
great events. He opposed the first as 
long and strongly as was consistent 
with his duties as a constitutional 
monarch, and beyond all question lie 
would have done the same \jfith the 
last, had his life been prolonged to the 
period when it came so violently to 
agitate the nation. His merits or de- 
merits as a sovereign are irrespective, 
as is often the case with constitutional 
monarchs, of the great events of his 
reign. 

48. He undoubtedly possessed ta- 
lents of a very superior Kind. They 
were thus portrayed by two men who 
knew him well, and whose testimony, 
independent of their honest character 
and eminent fame, is rendered the 
more trustworthy that it was drawn 
after the monarch was no more. 
“Posterity,” said Sir Robert Peel* 
“will regard his late Majesty as a 
sovereign who, during war, maintain- 
ed the honour and tlio glory of Eng- 
land, and who, during the whole period 
of his delegated trust, or of his reign 
as sovereign, never exercised, or wished 
to exercise, a prerogative of the Crown, 
except for the advantage of his people. 

I am not overstepping the bounds of 
sober truth when I state that his Ma- 
jesty was an enlightened friend of lib- 
erty, that lie was an admirable judge# 
and liberal patron of the fine arts ; and 
I can from my own personal experience 
assert, that his heart was ever open to 
any appeal which could be made to his 
benevolence, and to the saving of hu- 
man life, or the mitigation pr human 
suffering.” “ The manners of George 
IV.,” said the Duke of Wellington, 
“had received a polish, his under- 
standing acquired a degree of cultiva- 
tion, almost unknown to any indivi- 
dual : on every occasion he displayed 
a degree of knowledge and of talent 
not often to be expected of a person 
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holding his high office.” This is very 
high praise, and as such it has excited 
the indignation of the Liberal histor- 
ians ; hut the concurring testimony of 
all who enjoyed the Sovereign’s private 
society, or even met him on business, 
attest to its truth. His taste was re- 
fined in the highest degree ; his car 
for music exquisite ; his manners w v on 
for him the reputation of being the 
“first gentleman in Europe,” and 
several of his private holograph let- 
ters display a felicity of expression 
which c tho most experienced profes- 
sional writer might envy. * 

49. Unfortunately his character, like 
that of most men, was of a very mixed 
description, and the bad oualitics were 
c those of the heart rather 1 11 an the head. 
He was as well informed, clear-sight- 
ed, and intelligent, as the Ministers in 
daily converse with him 011 business 
asserted ; but he was also as selfish, 
capricious, and self-willed, as the wo- 
men admitted to still closer intimacy 
too fatally experienced. Love is the 
touchstone not only of the warmth, 
but of the character of the heart ; it 
does not alter the disposition, but only 
^brings it out ; it renders the brave 
more brave, the generous more gener- 
ous ; but not less certainly the selfish 
more selfish, the egotistical more ego- 
tistical. George IV. was wholly in- 
capable of standing this searching test. 
Supposing his severance from Queen 
Caroline to admit of excuse, from what 
was afterwards proved of the frailties 
and indiscretions of that ill-starred 
princess, his conduct on other occa- 
sions when he chose for himself, and 
could not plead the Marriage Act in 
extenuation, was cold-hearted, perfid- 
■ ious, and deserving of the very high- 
est reprobation. His early amours 

* ** Tour glorious conduct is beyond all hu- 
man praise, and far above any reward. I know 
no language in the world worthy to express it.. 
I feel I have nothing left to say but devoutly 
to offer up my prayer of gratitude to Provi- 
dence that it lias, in its omnipotent bounty, 
blessed my country and myself with such a 
general You have sent me, among the tro- 

1 ihics of your unrivalled fame, the staff of a 
French marshal, and I send you in return that 
of England.”— Princk Reoent to Duke of 
Wellington, 3d July 1813; Gurwood’s Des- 
patches, x. 332. 


with “ Perdita” probably came to no 
other end than that which au accom- 

Irat the case jyas very different with a 
most superior and charming lady, Mrs 
Fitzherbert, of whose person ho ob- 
tained possession by going through a 
fictitious and fraudulent marriage-cere- 
mony, which he afterwards made Mr 
Fox deny in Parliament. That illus- 
trious man never forgave the insult 
thus offered to his honour ; and when, 
lie discovered the falsehood of tho 
denial of which I 10 had thus been, 
made the unsuspecting instrument, 
lie withdrew altogether from an in- 
timacy followed by requisitions so de- 
grading. Of truth, like other syste- 
matic voluptuaries, he was in a great 
degree regardless, at least when it 
interfered with his pleasures or his 
passions. Self-willed and capricious 
throughout, he became, as he advanced 
in life, faithful only to one desire, tho 
common refuge of such characters — lio 
was mainly governed by tlie love of 
ease ; and to this object lie sacrificed 
many objects which he even regarded 
as matters of conscience. Ho was. 
strongly opposed to Catholic emanci- 
pation, and had serious compunctious 
visi tings for having yielded to it ; but 
be had not energy sufficient to face the 
struggle which would have ensued had 
lie thrown himself on the country, and 
refused the royal assent; nor, in truth, 
could such refusal at that period have 
served any good purpose. 

50. William IV., who succeeded on 
the death of the reigning sovereign, 
was a prince of a different character 
from his predecessor. Like him, ho 
lias been the object of alternate culo- 
gium and vituperation from the two 

f reat parties which divided the state, 
t was liis lot to be called to the throne 
on the eve of tho greatest political re- 
volution which lias ever occurred in 
its history, and he has in consequence 
shared the fate of all persons involved 
in similar convulsions — that of being 
praised by each party as long as he 
favoured its views, and condemned as 
soon as he proved himself adverse to 
it. He was -warmly eulogised by Mr 
Brougham at the outset of his reign. 
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and the “most popular King since the 
days of Alfred” was the object of in- 
cessant panegyric from the Liberal press 
as long as he went along with their 
measures.* Gradually, however, their 
eulogies ceased, and at length turned 
into bitter invective, when ho was 
found endeavouring to^oppose the bul- 
wark of the Crown to the threatening 
surges of democracy. In truth, how- 
ever, ho was not the lit object cither 
of praise or blame on either occasion. 
On both he was the almost passive 
instrument of the efforts of others. 
The national passions were so strongly 
roused, that had ho possessed the elo- 
quence of Mirabeau, the capacity of 
0*sar, or the energy of Napoleon, he 
would have failed in any attempt either 
to direct or oppose them. 

51. His abilities were respectable, 
but not remarkable — by no means 
equal to those of George IV., which 
were, so far as natural powers go, by 
much the first of his family. Bred up 
by his father to the profession of the 
navy, he had imbibed the kindly feel- 
ings and buoyancy of mind so common 
in that profession, and at the same 
time shared in the deficiency of gen- 
eral information which the habits of 
a nautical life are so apt to produce. 
His conduct on the throno at times 
appeared inconsistent and capricious, 
but that did not proceed from any per- 
fidy or duplicity of character, but from 
the limited range of his intellectual 
vision, which precluded him from fore- 
seeing in the outset consequences which 
presented themselves with fearful clear- 
ness to him in the end. Bravo indi- 
vidually, ho was not firm politically ; 
and above all he had a secret vein of 
vanity which led him to court popular 
applause, irrespective of the ultimate 
consequences of the course applauded 

* 11 1 hope,*' said Mr Brougham, “ that else- 
where there is too much magnanimity, too 
much patriotism, too much manliness, too 
much strength of mind, to pennit the illustri- 
ous Sovereign now upon the throne to shrink 
from looking in the face that Ultimate termi- 
nation of his earthly existence from which a 
recent event may show him that princes no 
more than their subjects are exempt. Mirror 
o/Farlf 1880, p. 2616. These words were spoken 
of a living sovereign, and therefore more suspi- 
cious than Mr Feel’s eulogy on a departed one. 


•—a weakness common to him with 
Ncckcr, Peel, and several other men, 
who have left the impress of their ac- 
tions most indelibly engraven on the 
annals of their country, but perhaps 
the most dangerous which persons in 
exalted situations can possess. 

52. He had not the passion for mer- 
etricious variety which the Prince of 
Wales had indulged early in life, but 
ho had formed one lasting tamrmwith 
a celebrated actress, Mrs Jordan, by 
whom he had a numerous family, since 
ennobled by the title of Earl of Mun- 
ster. Ho was in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age when he ascended the throge, 
and had been married for several years 
to the Princess Adelaide of Saxe-Mcin- 
ingen, who became Queen of England. * 
She was a model of every feminine 
virtue, and endowed with no small 
amount of masculine courage and re- 
solution. She had borne him two 
princes, both of whom died in infancy, 
and there was no longer any hope of a. 
direct succession to the crown — a sub- 
ject of regret at the time, hut which 
has long since been forgotten in tho 
virtues and popularity of tho illustri- 
ous Princess who upon his demise sue* 
ceeded to tho throne. 

53. The usual expressions of condol- 
ence on the death of the late monarch, 
and congratulation on the accession of 
the new, by both Houses, did not long 
suspend the strife of parties in Parlia- 
ment ; on the contrary, it only became* 
more keen and impassioned. For the 
death of the former king had removed 
the personal antipathies which had 
been one great cause of the long ex- 
clusion of the Whigs from power, and 
the known intimacies and facility of 
character of tho new monarch opened 
to them a fair prospect of speedily re- 
gaining it. The first proceedings in 
Parliament, accordingly, were marked 
by a great tenderness of the Liberal 
leaders towards the reigning sovereign. 
They had long suffered from a rupture 
with the throne, and they were re- 
solved not again to incur a similar dif- 
ficulty. Tho Tories were retained in 
their places by William; but it was 
well understood that they held them 
on sufferance only, and that as sdon. 
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as, by a coalition of parties, they were 
thrown into a minority in the House of 
Commons, the Sovereign would with- 
out reluctance call the leaders of Op- 
position to the helm.* 

54. The first question on which the 
temper of the Liberals to the new 
.Sovereign was evinced was regarding 
a passage in the Address, in which the 
Ministers recommended, in answer to 
a message from the Sovereign, that 
Parliament should sit till provision 
was mode for carrying on the public 
service, and then he dissolved. Earl 
Grey in the Lords, and Lord Althorpe 
in«the Commons, moved for a provision 
for a Regency, in the event of the de- 
c mise of the Sovereign in the interval 
before the new Parliament assembled. 
The debate was chiefly remarkable for 
the lavish encomiums bestowed b}" 
the Whig chiefs, and especially Mi- 
Brougham, on the new King ; but the 
motion, which was entirely a party 
move, was unsuccessful in both Houses, 
being defeated in the Lords by a ma- 
jority of 44, and in the Commons ’by 
one of 46. These numbers indicated 
<*m approximation to equality between 
the two parties for long unknown, and 
presaged a change in administration at 
no distant period. 

65. Two questions occurring during 
this session of Parliament powerfully 
contributed to influence the public 
mind, and increase the unpopularity 
of Ministers, already prepared by so 
many concurring causes. The first of 
these was a debate on certain prosecu- 
tions of the press, especially the Morn- 
ing Journal t which had been instituted 
by Sir James Scarlett, the Attorney - 
General, for libels against the Govern- 
ment. Instead of adopting the wise 

* M The Whigs were determined not to have 
another personal quarrel with the Sovereign, 
and thus put themselves in a painful position 
when called to the presence of the Sovereign, 
and called to act in his name. Whatever 
might happen, therefore, they were resolved 
to oe on good terms with the King, having 
experienced the mischief done to their party 
by their unhappy strife with his predecessor. 
SiT Robert Peel had indulged in panegyric on 
the late, Mr Brougham employed his powers 
in eulogising the new Sovereign. Nothing, 
therefore, was heard but a chorus of praise of 
the dead and the living.”— Roebuck, yoL i. 
p. 256. 
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course of disregarding such attacks al- 
together, and replying to them only 
by integrity and wisdom of adminis- 
tration, it was deemed necessary to 
proceed against them by ex-officio in- 
formation— a mode of proceeding un- 
popular at all times, and especially 
when instituted by a functionary who 
had himself been one of the wannest 
supporters of the liberty of the press. 
Government, at a critical moment, was 
seriously damaged in public estimation 
by this injudicious proceeding. The 
second was a motion brought forward 
by Mr Brougham, towards the close of 
the session, on the subject of colonial 
slavery. His motion was, that “ this 
House do resolve, at the earliest prac- 
ticable period next session, to take in- 
to its serious consideration the state 
of the slaves in the colonics of Great 
Britain, in order to the mitigation and 
final abolition of slavery.” The mo- 
tion was resisted by Government, and 
thrown out by a majority of 29, the 
numbers being 66 to 27 ; but Mr 
Brougham made a powerful speech on 
the occasion, which harrowed up the 
feelings of the humane throughout the 
country, and procured for. him the re- 
presentation of the West Riding of 
Yorkshiro at the next election. This 
debate, though conducted in a very thin 
House, deserves to be noticed as the 
commencement of that vehement feel- 
ing on the subject of slavery in tlic 
country, which soon after, for good or 
for evil, forced on the unconditional 
measure of Negro Emancipation. 

56. Parliament was prorogued by the 
King in person on 23d July, and next 
day a proclamation for its dissolution 
appeared, the writs being returnable 
on 14th September. Never had the 
country been appealed to under such 
critical circumstances, or a fortuitous 
combination of events produced such 
momentous effects on the British Em- 
pire. The very day after the proclama- 
tion dissolving Parliament appeared in 
the London Gazette , the famous ordi- 
nances were signed by Charles X., and 
the contest began in the streets of 
Paris which terminated in the over- 
throw of the French monarchy. In- 
calculable were the results of tins 
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fortuitous, perhaps providential, coin- seeing of the educated classes kept 
eidence. The elections, which com- aloof, and awaited the course of events 
menced in the end of July or begin- before they declared decidedly on tho 
aiing of August, took pl§ce during an subject : but their numbers were too 
excitement, in consequence of that few to weaken the universal trans- 
event, which never had been paral- ports ; and the Liberal chiefs, to pre- 
leled, since the Great Rebellion, in serve tho lead to which they had been 
English histoiy. JVJl hearts were accustomed, were compelled, often in 
moved, all minds fired, all sympa- secret against their will, to take the 
thies awakened by it. The national lead in the expression of the general 
disposition, grave and sedate on ordi- enthusiasm. 

nary occasions, was then roused to a 57- This general excitement, which 
pitch almost of frenzy. It is in such went on daily increasing for some 
characters that the passions, when months after the Revolution. 3f 1830 
once thoroughly excited, are ever the took place, appeared with decisive ef- 
strongest and most irresistible. Un- feet upon the results of the elections, 
bounded was the enthusiasm excited It was not the number of the 9ic- 
in the whole middle classes, and a large torics gained by the Liberals so much 
part of the higher, by that great event, as their character whicli was the de- 1 
The English mind has ever been sym- cisive thing. Not one Cabinet Minis- 
patlietic with the cause of freedom all ter obtained a seat by anything like 
over the world. Warmly interested a popular election, while their oppo- 
in the first French Revolution at its nents carried the greatest constituen- 
outset, and detached from it only by cies without a contest, or by triumph- 
the excitement of the war and its own ant majorities. Mr Brougham was 
atrocities, it now lent itself without returned without opposition for the 
reserve to the great and comparative- West Riding of Yorkshire. “ The 
ly bloodless effort in favour of liberty squires,” said he, “were all against 
made in the neighbouring kingdom, me, but I canvassed the towns and 
The heroism displayed by the citizens villages, and soon convinced then, 
during the conflict, the clemency and that resistance was hopeless.” Devon- 
abstinence from pillage by which the shire, after a violent contest, was 
triumph was at first distinguished, the won by Lord Ebrington, a decided 
celerity and completeness of the vie- Whig ; and the support of the same 
tory, diffused a universal enchant- party secured the other seat for the 
ment. All ranks, though from dif- county to Sir Thomas Acland, a Lib- 
ferent motives, joined m it. The oral Tory. Middlesex brought in Mr 
ardent and philanthropic beheld with Hume by a large majority, and in 
thankfulness a great triumph, almost Cambridgeshire the old - established 
unstained by human blood, achieved influence of the Rutland family was 
for the arms of freedom ; the middle defeated in consequence of the in- 
classes were elated by the prospect dignation of the freeholders at the 
of a citizen-king being placed on the duke’s vote in favour of the Catholics, 
throne, and their armed representatives These changes in the counties were 
in the National Guard disposing of the nearly all owing to the strong opinion 
Crown ; the press was charmed at the of the rural population on that ques- 
sight of the editors of newspapers be- tion, and the ulcerated feelings with 
coming Ministers of State ; the Radi- which they regarded those who, as 
cals were in transports at beholding they thought, had betrayed them, 
a dynasty overthrown by a well-con- But in the great towns the result was 
certed urban revolt, and a monarch of the same, though springing from a gen- 
the people’s choice, “surrounded by eral sense of suffering in consequence 
republican institutions,” assuming the of the change of prices rather than from 
Terns of government. Fearful of the religious feelings. Liverpool returned 
consequences, and trembling for them- Mr Huskisson and General Gascoigne, 
Selves, the aristocratic leaders and far- bpth hostile, though on different 
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grounds, to the Government. Lon- 
don, Westminster, Aylesbury, and 
nearly all the great towns, chose Op- 
position members. Even Mr Croker 
lost his seat for Dublin University. 
In the general result of the election, 
it was calculated that Ministers had 
lost fifty seats, making a difference of 
a hundred on a vote : and the char- 
acter of the changes was even more 
serious than their number ; for of the 
eighty-two county seats for England, 
only twenty-eight were ministerial ; of 
thirteen great cities only three return- 
ed members in that interest ; and 
upon the whole of two hundred and 
tlnrty-six scats, more or less open, 
only seventy -nine were ministerial, 
o while a hundred and forty -one wore 
in decided opposition, and sixteen 
neutral. 

58. The enthusiasm excited by the 
French Revolution was no doubt one 
cause of this decisive change, especi- 
ally in the great towns, whero it was 
sedulously fostered in public meetings, 
headed by Whigs and Liberals of all 
sorts. Rut much was also owing to 
the deep heartburnings produced in 
t^lie agricultural districts by the re- 
sistance of Government to every peti- 
tion for relief, and the entire failure of 
Catholic emancipation to allay any of 
the disturbances, or alleviate any of 
the sufferings of Ireland. The Eng- 
lish Protestant leaders pointed with 
triumph on the hustings to the ex- 
ample of that distracted country, as 
proving what might bo expected when 
men deviated from the faith of their 
fathers. So far from being pacified, it 
was daily becoming more disturbed ; 
so far from O’Connell having sunk 
into a nisi priits lawyer, lie had be- 
come a more formidable chief of agita- 
tion than ever. Emancipation had 
become the platform on which the 
leaders of the movement planted their 
whole batteries for the demolition of 
the Protestant faith, and the severance 
of the connection with Great Britain. 
A new Catholic Association was formed 
under the title of “The Friends of Ire- 
land, of all Religious Denominations,” 
the avowed objects of which were a 
repeal of the Subletting Act, radical 


reform in Parliament, and the repeal* 
of the Union. 

59. The Lord-Lieutenanfcput down 
this Association by proclamation, upon 
which Mr O’Connell counselled a gen- 
eral run upon the banks, and formed 
a new association under the title of 
“ The Anti-Umon Association.” This, 
too, was forbidden by the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, upon which O’Connell sum- 
moned it to meet under the significant 
title of “Association of Irish Volun- 
teers for the Repeal of the Union.** 
He told them in the most emphatic 
terms to look at France and Belgium 
for examples of what might he done 
when the people were determined, and 
enjoined petitions from every county, 
city, parish, and village in Ireland, for 
the repeal of the Union, and the sever- 
ance of all connection between Church 
and State. This Association, too, was 
proclaimed down ; but meanwhile the 
object was gained : agitation was kept 
up, the press daily became more in- 
flamed, the people more excited ; and 
these feelings having been roused to 
the highest pitch at the time the elec- 
tions came on, a great number of seats, 
especially in counties, were lost to the 
Government, and handed over to the 
most violent of the repeal agitators. 
And thus Ministers at once lost nu- 
merous seats in the English counties 
from the indignation felt at the con- 
cession of Catholic emancipation ; and 
as many in 1 reland, from the ingrati- 
tude with which the gift was received.* 

* During the heat of this controversy in 
Ireland, Mr O'Connell was challenged for 
some violent expressions he had used in re- 
gard to Sir Henry Hardinge, then Secretary 
for Ireland. He refused to fight, on the 
ground of a “vow registered in heaven” never 
again to shed the blood of man in single com- 
bat, in consequence of once having done so 
before ; and certainly no reasonable or hon- 
ourable man will reproach another with ab- 
staining from the absurdity of adding ono 
crime to another by superadding murder to 
insult; but those who adopt this course 
should be careful to observe the jvstum mo - 
deramen in their own language, and if they 
have been casually betrayed into an intem- 
perate expression, immediately to make the 
proper reparation. Instead of this, O’Connell 
had no sooner registered his vow in heaven 
against fighting, than he proceeded to apply 
the most violent and slanderous expressions 
to all his opponents on earth. It was then 
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60. A melancholy catastrophe, which 
heralded in vast social changes, divert- 
ed for a brief period during this autumn 
the public attention in (§reat Britain 
from the important political revolu- 
tions in progress, both abroad and at 
home. On the 15th September, the 
Manchester and Liverpopt Railway was 
opened, being the first ever con- 
structed FOR TRAVELLING ill tile 
empire. As such, it excited a very- 
great interest, for opinions were much 
divided as to the success of the at- 
tempt ; and some of the most eminent 
scientific diameters had confidently 
predicted that it would prove a failure, 
or that at all events the carriages, 
owing to the friction of the wheels on 
the rails, could never be brought to go 
more than ten miles an hour. The 
Duke of Wellington, Mr Huskisson, 
and several persons of the highest dis- 
tinction, went to Liverpool to be pre- 
sent at the opening, and set out in ten 
carriages, three on the southern and 
seven on the northern line, but travel- 
ling in the same direction, and nearly 
abreast. It was deemed an astonishing 
effort that the carriage which conveyed 
the Duke went sometimes at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour ! 

61. At Parkside station the car- 
riages stopped, and Mr Huskisson and 

he first used his favourite expression, “base, 
bloody, and brutal,” with regard to the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr Peel, who had earned for 
him emancipation. His conduct at this period 
is thus commented on by one of the ablest of’ 
the Liberal annalists : “ The correspondence 
on occasion of this offence to Sir H. Hardinge 
settles the matter for ever about O’Connell's 
honour, and the possibility of having dealings 
with him as between man and man: and it is 
here referred to as evidence that all parties 
that afterwards courted him, or allied them- 
selves *witli him more or less for political 
purposes, were not entitled to complain when 
he betrayed, insulted, or reviled them. That 
any terms should have been held with O’Con- 
nell by Government, English public, or gentle- 
men in or out of Parliament, after his present 
agitation for repeal, and his published cor- 
respondence with Sir H. Hardinge in Oct 
1830, is one of the moral disgraces of our 
time.”— Miss Martineau, ii. 8. These ex- 
pressions are given as conveying the opinion 
of a Liberal historian of deserved reputation, 
and of her party on their eminent men, ra- 
ther than the author’s own; for certainly 
they evince a tendency to slide too much into 
the veiy fault which Bhe so justly censures in 
O’Connell. 
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several of liis friends got out. Some 
of them, with the kind intention of 
bringing the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr Huskisson together after their 
estrangement, led the latter round to 
that part of the train where the Duke 
was seated, who, as soon as he saw 
him, held out his hand to him, which 
was shaken cordially. At this instant 
the train containing the other gentle- 
men set off, coming up past them, and 
a general cry arose, “ Get in, get in ! ” 
Mr Holmes, who was with Mr Huskis- 
son, immediately, with great presence 
of mind, drew himself close up to the 
Duke’s train, the only thing to De dofto 
in such a situation, and which insures- 
perfect safety. Mr Huskisson unfor- 
tunately seized hold of one of the doors 
of the Duke’s train, which was struck 
by a projecting part of the other train 
in passing, and swung round. This 
caused Mr Huskisson to swing round 
also, and ho fell on the other lino of 
rails, so that his right leg was passed 
over by the engine and instantly crush- 
ed. Tlie only words he uttered were 
— “I have met my death ; God forgive 
me.” This unhappily proved too true. 
He was carried to Eocles, where tlicr * 
best medical advice was obtained, but 
in vain. He survived only a few hours 
in great pain, which he bore with un- 
shrinking fortitude. Ho received the 
sacrament with Mrs Huskisson, and 
his last words were — “ The country 
has had the best of me ; I trust it will 
do justice to my public character. I 
regret not the few years that might 
have remained to me, except for those 
dear ones,” added he, grasping Mrs 
Huskisson’s hand, “ whom I leave be- 
hind me.” He expired a few minutes 
after, and was interred, after a public 
funeral, in the new cemetery at Liver- 
pool ort the 24th, amidst the tears of' 
an immense concourse of spectators. 

62. With this mournful catastrophe, 
and thus baptised in blood, did the rail- 
way system arise in England. Rapid 
beyond all human calculation was the 
progress which it made, and boundless 
beyond all human ken are the effects 
which it has produced. Like most of 
the discoveries destined to produce 
great and lasting cliauges on human 
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—Porter’s Progress of the Nation (8d edition), 827. 
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tirely beneficial liave been the effects 
: of this equalisation ; and they have 
“already became most conspicuous in 
;*the improved cultivation ar$L extended 
resources of the distant parts of the 
empire.- Nor have the moral and 
social effects of the increased facilities 
of communication been loss important, 
or less conducive to human happiness. 
By reducing to a third the expense, 
and to a fourth the time of travelling, 
they have extended its benefits to a 
proportionally wider circle, and, in 
particular, brought them within the 
reach of the middle class, to whom 
they were previously almost unknown. 
A tradesman or mechanic can now 
make the tour of the British Islands, 
or even of Europe, in a few weeks, 
which formerly was never attempted 
but by the nobility, and accomplished 
in as many years. Immense has been 
the effect of this happy facility, alike 
in dispelling prejudice, refining man- 
ners, and improving taste ; and these 
changes have ‘powerfully reacted upon 
capital cities. It is from the railway 
system, and the desires to which it 
gave rise among a new and wide circle, 
that the Great Exhibitions of London 
in 1851 and 1862, those at New York 
and Paris, and the glorious Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, have taken their 
rise. 

65. In a political point of view, the 
effects of the railway system have been 
not less important. By bringing the 
distant provinces of our empire, com- 
paratively speaking, into close prox- 
imity with the metropolis, it has aug- 
mented their intelligence, and in the 
same proportion increased their poli- 
tical power. The constant intercourse 
from travelling, the increased facility 
for the transmission of books and news- 
papers, the almost instantaneous trans- 
mission of intelligence by the electric 
telegraph, which soon after followed, 
have powerfully contributed to equalise 
the advantages of situation, and give to 
the provinces a large portion, if not the 
whole, of the intellectual activity which 
formerly was peculiar to the metropolis. 
By enabling troops or police to be sent 
rapidly from one part of the country to 


another, it has augmented tlie efficiency 
of the central government, and permit- 
ted it to provide with fewer men, and 
at a less cost, both for defence against 
external enemies, and the maintenance 
of domestic tranquillity. That worst 
of all ascendancies in a community, the 
sway of the mob of the capital over 
the Legislature, from the mere force of 
proximity of situation, so fatally expe- 
rienced in Athens, Rome, and Paris, 
has been in a great measure destroyed. 
A more striking proof of this canqpt be 
figured than was furnished by the fact, 
that when the disarmament of the Na- 
tional Guard in Belleville and Monts 
martre was carried into execution, after 
the suppression of the great insurrec- 
tion in July 1848, it was effected by the 
National Guards of La Vendee, brought 
up by the Orleans railway from that 
distant and secluded province. 

66. There is no unmixed good, how- 
ever, in human affairs, save that arising 
from the exercise of virtue. Advantages, 
how great soever, are invariably attend- 
ed by corresponding evils. The railway 
system is no exception to this general 
rule ; on the contrary, it affords one of 
the most striking illustrations of it. It ' 
is the greatest promoter that ever came 
into operation of the centralising sys- 
tem; but it has induced its evils as well 
as its advantages. As much as it has 
brought the physical force of the prov- 
inces to the support of Government in 
the capital, has it brought the intellec- 
tual influence of the metropolis down 
to the provinces. The chief talent of 
the nation being there concentrated, 
from the objects of ambition, political, 
literary, or legal, which are presented, 
the sway of mind in a particular quarter 
has become wellnigh irresistible. The 
empire has become a huge metropolis, 
which the London press rules with des- 

otic sway. Originality or indepen- 

ence of thought in the provinces is 
crushed in all save a few intrepid minds, 
by the overwhelming weight of the 
capital. 

67. Nor has the material and poli- 
tical influence of great cities been less 
increased by the change than their intel- 
lectual sway. The facility of reaching 
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the metropolis has caused the great and point in Belgium or the Rhine, it will 
the affluent to transfer nearly all their not less certainly bring the whole in- 
purchases to London; the attractions of vading force of Germany iif as short a 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, time to the Came point. Louis Napo- 
and Glasgow, have drawn, the most part leon afforded a remarkable example of 
of the purchases of the middle classes this, by the rapid transfer of the bulk 
in the provinces to these great empo- of his army from the right to the left 
riums pi wealth and industry. The of the theatre of war in the opening of* 
small tpwns have dwindled, or become the campaign of 1859 in Lombardy. If 
stationary, because they have lost their generally introduced into Russia, rail- 
purchasers ; the great ones have swelled ways would double the already great 
into Babylons, because they have tri- military strength of the Czar, by more 
* pled theirs. Politically speaking, the than halving the distance which his 
change has been of incalculable import- troops have to march, and rendering 
ance. The landed proprietors have the translation of them from the Baltic; 
ceksed to influence the small boroughs, to the Euxine, or from Poland to the 
because all their purchases are made in Caucasus, the work of a few days only, 
i the great ones, or the metropolis. The and of no fatigue or loss to the men. 
great manufacturing towns have be- 69. Undoubtedly, however, upon the 
come the rulers, because it is from them whole, it favours the arms of civilisa- 
that the employment which feeds the tion in a contest with barbarism ; for it 
lesser towns flows. The only influence requires an effort of skill and expendi- 
which can be reckoned on as durable ture of capital for its general adoption 
is that -which gives bread or employ- which can only be looked for in a 
ment. When it is recollected that wealthy and enlightened state. If it is 
three-fifths of the House of Commons equally adopted by two countries in a 
consist of the members for boroughs, similar state of civilisation, as France 
it may be conceived how important an and Germany, and suffered to exist, it 
, influence this change has come to have may cause war to resemble more closely 
on the balance of parties in the State, a game at chess, by enabling the players 
68. Experience has not yet enabled to make the moves at pleasure. But if 
us fully to determine what influence one, when invaded, has the courage or 
the railway system, when generally in- the patriotic spirit to break up the sys- 
troduced, is fitted to have on military tern, it may give a very great, perhaps 
operations — the attack or defence of a decisive advantage, to the party mak- 
liations ; for the first great wars which ing the sacrifice ; for if the retiring army 
broke out after its introduction — viz., tears up tlic railway lines and breaks 
those in Jtaly and Hungary in 1849, and down the bridges which have been 
Turkey in 1854 — took place in countries passed in its retreat, it retains the ad- 
where it had not been -at all, or only/par- vantages of the system to itself, and 
tially introduced. But the Italian cam- takes them away from its opponent’ 
paign of 1859, and those in America in This was repeatedly evinced in tin * 
1861, 1862, and 1863, have thrown very American war in 1861, 1862, and 1863,; 
considerable light on the subject. It is where, as railroads or great rivers were’ 
usually considered as having strength- the chief, often the only, means of com-* 
cned tie means of defence rather than munication, their destruction or ob- ■ 
attack, by facilitating the concentration struction became an essential object to 
of troops, which it certainly does, on the contending parties, and the power 1 ; 
the menaced point Yet must this be of doing so more than once saved the 
taken with some limitations ; for if it Confederates from ruin. In ttyte WJij? 
facilitates the concentration of the de- railways may he rendered on es&ehti'ai 
fending, it in an equal degree aids the element in the defence, and important 
accumulation of tnc attacking force : in maintaining the independence of 
if it will bring the military strength of nations. Probably, to take advantage 
all France in three days to the menaced of it, fortresses will come hereafter to 

c 
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be constructed in the heart rather than 
the frontiers of kingdoms, in order that 
an invading enemy may find his own 
facilities diminish, and tl|e forces of his 
adversary increase, as lie approaches the 
centre of his power. 

70. Before tho great strife of parties 
began in Parliament, symptoms of dis- 
content, attended with some danger 
and more alarm, began in some of the 
agricultural counties. Many of the 
numerous county petitions, which had 
been presented on the subject of agri- 
cultural distress for some years past, 
bad predicted that, if some measures 
calculated to afford relief were not 
adopted, it would be impossible to pre- 
vent the working classes from breaking 
Into open acts of violence. This predic- 
tion was now too fatally verified. The 
disturbances began in Kent, from 
whence they rapidly spread to Surrey, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and 
Buckinghamshire. Night after night 
new conflagrations were lighted up by 
bands of incendiaries; coni -stacks, 
barns, farm-buildings, and live cattle, 
were indiscriminately consumed. Bold- 
er bands attacked mills and demolished 
machinery; thrashing-mills were in 
an especial manner the object of their 
hostility. During October and No- 
vember, these acts of incendiarism 
became so frequent as to excite univer- 
sal alarm. The first rioters who were 
■seized were treated, from feelings of 
humanity, with undue lenity by tho 
■county magistrates, which, of course, 
augmented the disorders; and it was 
not till severe examples had been made, 
by a special commission sent into the 
disturbed districts, and a largo body of 
military was quartered in them, that 
they were at length put down. From 
what came out at the trials, it did not 
appear that these outrages had been 
the result of apy general political de- 
sign against the Government, but had 
■'father arisen from great distress among 
ithe working classes, stimulated into 
facts of violence by the example of suc- 
j cessful revolution at Paris, and similar 
| nets of Jacobin atrocity in Normandy, 

I where they had been very frequent. 
'The Duke of Richmond stated the truth 


when he said in Parliament, “I be- 
lieve a feeling now exists among tho 
labouring classes, that your lordships 
and the upper classes of society are to 
be regarded rather as their foes than 
their friends.’ * 

71. Parliament met on the 26tli 
October; but some days having been 
consumed in swearing in members, 
the session was not opened till the 2d 
November. On that day, the King’s 
speech alluded slightly to the recont 
overthrow of the elder brand* of tlio 
house of Bourbon in France, but 
more specifically to foreign events in 
Belgium and Portugal. “The eMer 
branch of the house of Bourbon no 
longer reigns in France ; and the Duk% 
of Orleans lias been called to tho throno 
by the title of King of the French. 
Having received from the new sove- 
reign a declaration of his earnest desire 
to cultivate the good understanding, 
and maintain inviolate all the engage- 
ments with this country, I did not 
liestitate to continue my diplomatic 
relations and friendly intercourse with 
the French court. I have viewed with 
deep regret the state of affairs in th^ 
Low Countries. I lament that the en- 
lightened administration of tho King 
of the Netherlands should not have 
preserved his dominions from revolt; 
and that the wise and prudent meas- 
ure of submitting the complaints and 
desires of his people to an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the Statcs-General 
should have led to no satisfactoiy re- 
sult. I am endeavouring, in concert 
with my allies, to devise such means 
of restoring tranquillity as may bo 
compatible with the welfare and good 
government of the Netherlands, and 
with the future security of other states. 

1 have not yet accredited my ambas- 
sador to the court of Lisbon ; but 
the Portuguese Government having 
determined to perform a great act of 
justice and humanity, by the grant of 
a general amnesty, I think, that the 
time may shortly arrive when the in- 
terests of mv subjects will demand a 
renewal of those relations which have 
so long subsisted between the two 
countries. 1 place, without, reserve, 
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at. your disposal my interest in the 
hereditary revenues, and in those funds 
which may arise from any droits of the 
Crown or of the Admiralty, from the 
West India duties, or from any casual 
revenue, either in my foreign posses- 
sions or in the United Kingdom." 

72. These words were of deep and 
. important significance as regarded tho 

policy which the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration was prepared to pursue 
in reference to the important political 
changes # then taking place, or which 
had recently occurred on the conti- 
nent of Europe. But these changes, 
gretf as they were, did not form the 
all-absorbing object of public interest. 
It was domestic change which was the 
• object of universal desire ; it was on 
reform in Parliament that all hearts 
were set. Foreign affairs were regard- 
ed with interest almost entirely as they 
bore on this vital question ; and, ac- 
cordingly, on tho very first day of tho 
session, the two leaders of the oppo- 
site parties, Earl Grey and the Duke 
of Wellington, delivered tlicir opin- 
ions on it in terms which have become 
memorable in English history. The 
former said : “ We ought to learn 
wisdom from what is passing before 
our eyes ; and when the spirit of lib- 
erty is breaking out all around, it is 
our first duty to secure our own insti- 
tutions, by introducing into them a 
temperate reform. I nave been a re- 
former all my life, and on no occasion 
have I been inclined to go further than 
I am prepared to go now; if an oppor- 
tunity were to otter. But I do not 
found the ti^e to demand it 011 ab- 
stract right. We are told that eveiy 
man who pays taxes— nay, that every 
man arrived at the years of discretion 
— has right to a vote for representa- 
tives. That right I utterly deny. The 
right of the people is to have good 
government, one that is calculated to 
secure their privileges and happiness ; 
and if that is incompatible with uni- 
versal or very general suffrage, then 
the limitation, and not the extension, 
is the true right of the people.” 

73. The Duke of Wellington an- 
swered, in words which have become 


memorable from the revolution in the 
constitution which they undoubtedly 
contributed, if not to create, «at least 
to accelerate : “ The noble Earl (Grey) 
has recommended us not only to put 
down these disturbances, but to put 
the country in a state to meet and 
overcome the daggers which are likely 
to arise from the late transactions in 
France, by the adoption of something 
like parliamentary reform. The noble 
Earl has stated that he is not prepared 
himself to come forward with any 
measure of the kind ; and I will tell 
him further, neither is the Govern- 
ment. Nay, I will go further, and 
say that 1 have not heard of any 
measure, up to this moment, which, 
could in any way satisfy my mind, or 
by which the state of the representa- 
tion could he improved, or placed on 
a footing more satisfactory to the peo- 
le of this country than it now is. 
will say that I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that England possesses at this 
moment a legislature which answers 
all the good purposes of a legislature, 
in a higher degree than any scheme of 
government whatever has ever been 
found to do in any country in tho 
world ; that it possesses the confidence 
of the country; that it -deservedly pos- 
sesses that confidence; and that its 
decisions have justly the greatest 
weight and influence with the peo- 
ple. Nay, I will go yet further, and 
say that if, at this moment, I had to 
form a legislature for any country, 
particularly for one like tins, in the 
possession of great property of vari- 
ous descriptions, although, perhaps, I 
should not form one precisely such as 
we have, I would endeavour to pro- 
duce something which should give the 
same result— viz. , a representation of 
the people, containing a large body of 
the property of the country, ana in. 
which the great landed proprietors have 
a preponderating influence. Further 
still, I beg to state, that not only 
is the Government not prepared to 
bring forward any measure of this 
description, but, in so far as I am con- 
cerned, while I have the hondur to 
hold the situation which I now do 
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imong liis Majesty’s councillors, I 
shall always feci it my duty to oppose 
any such measures when brought for- 
ward by others.” . • 

74. Such was the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s famous declaration against re- 
form, which immediately blew up the 
smouldering element? of innovation in 
the nation into a flame. No words 
from any statesman in English history 
produced such an impression. The 
transports became universal ; all ranks 
were involved in it ; all heads, save 
a few of the strongest and most far- 
seeing, swept away by it. Nearly all 
classes, though from different motives, 
had concurred in desiring reform, and 
with the characteristic dogged resolu- 
tion of the English character, all, now 
that it was refused, resolved to have 
it. The High-Church party wished to 
raise a barrier against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, against whom experience had 
shown the existing constitution af- 
forded no sufficient security ; tho old 
Tories desired reform, because it would, 
as they hoped, restore the influence of 
landed property in the Legislature, 
and open the doors of Parliament to 
the petitions for agricultural relief; 
the Radicals longed for it, as a step- 
ping-stone for themselves to supremo 
power ; the great towns were unani- 
mous for it, as conferring upon them 
their just share in the government 
of the country. The Whigs in secret 
were, for the most part, adverse to the 
change, os likely to undermine the in- 
fluence by which they had, for a cen- 
tury aftor the Revolution, governed 
the country ; but tho current of public 
opinion was so strong that they, os 
popular leaders, were obliged to go 
along with it, and in public stand 
forth ’as the chief promoters of the de- 
sired change. The only considerable 
body in Hie State who steadily opposed 
reform in the abstract were the holders 
of the close boroughs, and the mem- 
bers whom they had introduced into 
Parliament; but their numbers were 
too inconsiderable to form any counter- 
poise to the formidable phalanx array- 
ed on the other side ; and such as they 
were, their numbers had been lessened 
VOL. in. ' 


to an unprecedented extent by the re- 
sult of the last electi6ns v conducted 
under the pressure of internal distress, 
and the fervour of tho French Revolu- 
tion. 

75. This strange, and, in English 
history, unprecedented combination of 
parties in favour of reform, appeared 
on the very first night of the session 
in the House of Commons. There was. 
no division on the Address; hut in 
the course of the debate on it, Mr 
Brougham gave notice of a motion on 
the subject on the 16th November. 
He said “he had been described by 
ono party as intending to brin£ for- 
ward a very limited, and therefore a. 
very useless and insignificant plam; # 
by another lie was said to he the friend 
of a radical, sweeping, and innovating, 
and I may add — for I conscientiously 
believe it would prove so — a revolu- 
tionary refonn. Both these schemes I 
disavow. I stand on the ancient ways; 
of tho constitution. To explain at this, 
moment what I mean by that, would 
he inconvenient, indeed impossible; 
but my object in bringing forward this, 
question is not revolution, but restcya- 
tion ; to .repair the constitution, not 
to pull it down.” From the manner 
in which this announcement was re- 
ceived by the old Tories, it was evident 
that a most formidable coalition of 
parties was likely to take place upon 
it.* “I must be allowed,” said 

* Mr Brougham’s plan of refonn, which was 
laid before his party on 13th November, was. 
as follows— a curious commentaxy on his as- 
sertion, that he “was determined to stand on 
the ancient ways of the constitution.” 

1. All copyholders and landholders to have- 

2. All householders also to have votes, regard- 
less of the rent or value of the house. 

3. The great towns, such as Manchester, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Sheffield, and others, to have- 
members. 

4. All the rotten boroughs to he deprived' 
each of half their present members, leaving at- 
least one member to each. 

6. All out-voters in tovms to be disfran- 
chised, but they still to have votes in coun- 
ties. 

6. Freemen to vote, if resident in the ho*- 
rough for six months. 

7. Elections in all cases to he concluded ini 
one day. 

5. The House to be of five hundred mem- 

2 c 
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Lord Winchelsea, who represented that 
body, “ to say, that if the assertion of 
the noble Duke (Wellington), made 
on a former night relative to parlia- 
mentary reform, was framed with a 
view of conciliating and gaining the 
support of the noble and high-minded 
persons with whom he had been usu- 
ally united, I can tell the noble Duke 
he might as well attempt to take high 
heaven by storm. These are times of 
•danger and peril, in which we require 
to see efficient men at the head of the 
Government of the country. Now we 
see the consequence of having, not 
. loi% since, given up a great question, 
not upon the ground of justice or 
equity, but upon that of fear. So far 
from creating confidence, the yielding 
up of that question has created a feel- 
ing of distrust in the minds of the 
people. They no longer rely on the 
Government to afford them redress, 
or to mitigate their sufferings ; they 
know that Ministers will grant no- 
thing but upon compulsion. I am 
one of those who feel the necessity of 
having competent men at the head of 
tj^e administration in the present situa- 
tion of the country ; and I feel bound 
to say, that those who compose the 
higher branches of his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment at this moment, are not, in 
my opinion, worthy of the confidence 
of the people in this hour of imminent 
peril.” 

76. When such was the language of 
the most steady and consistent sup- 
porters of Government in former times, 
it was evident that its overthrow was 
only a question of time ; and the whole 

Tiers; Ireland in Hint event to have eighty 
members, Scotland forty-five. —Brougham’s 
MS., given in Roebuck, vol. i. pp. 420, 421. 

This is what Mr Brougham called Stare 
*uper antiquas viat. His panegyrist Mr Roe- 
buck more correctly designated it when he 
B&id, “ By this scheme the whole character 
of the House of Commons would have been 
changed.”— Roebuck, I. 421. Undoubtedly 
it would have been so. Household suffrage 
in the boroughs— that is, in three-fifths of the 
House— was “the class government of the 
labouring classes ; ” that is, revolution. The 
£10 clause in the Reform Bill avoided this 
•danger, but only by running the nation into 
another— viz., the class government of shop- 
keepers, under which we have since lived. 


attention of parties, and of tlio coun- 
try, was fixed on the quastion, on 
wnat point t|ie decisive division was 
to take placfe. A fortuitous event, 
however, accelerated the catastrophe 
somewhat sooner than was expected. 
It had been an^ancient custom for the ) 
monarchs of England to partake, soon ' 
after tlieir accession to the throne, of 
the splendid hospitality of the City of 
London ; and on this occasion the day 
was fixed for the 9th November, being ‘ 
the one on which the lord mayor elect 
came into office. Magnificent prepara- 
tions had been made for the monarch’s 
reception, and all London was in anxi- 
ous expectation of the splendid proces- 
sion, when, on the evening of the 7th, 
the lord mayor received a note from 
the Home Secretary, stating that, in 
consequence of information recently 
received, there was reason to appre- 
hend that, notwithstanding the de- 
voted loyalty of the citizens of Lon- 
don, advantage would he taken of the 
nocturnal assemblage to create tumult 
and confusion, and endanger the lives 
of the people. The ‘truth was, that 
the new police, which has proved so 
great a blessing to the metropolis, had 
lately come into operation; and the 
thieves and vagabonds of London, per- 
ceiving the difference between its ener- 
getic hands and the drowsy old watch- 
men who had preceded it, had been 
indefatigable in their endeavours to 
get up a tumult to overthrow these 
hated hands, and fixed on the day of 
the King’s entry of the City for the 
execution of their design. Thousands 
of hand-bills had been printed and 
circulated, calling on the people to 
come armed on the occasion;* and in 

* “ To arms I Liberty or death ! 

“London meets on Tuesday next; an op- 
portunity not to be lost for revenging tne 
wrongs we have suffered so long. Comearmed; 
be firm, and victory must be ours.— Ax Eng- 
lishman.” “Englishmen, Britons, and honest 
men I the time has at length arrived, and all 
London meets on Tuesday. Come armed; 
we assure you, from ocular demonstration, 
six thousand cutlasses have been removed 
from the Tower for the immediate use of 
Feel’s bloody gang. Remember the curoed 
Speech from the throne. These damned police 
are to be armed. Englishmen, will you put 
up with this?” — Ann. Reg. pp. 159, 100. 
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addition to the contemplated riot in scientiou sly believe he owes nine- tenths 
the streets, it was intended to attack of his 'present unpopularity. I wish 
the Duke of Wellington’s house while that that declaration had not been 
the police were absent ill other quar- made. I wisli also that I had not 
ters, in order to give a political colour lived to see the day when a forgetful - 
to the disturbance. ness of the invaluable services in the 

j 77. Immense was the effect of this field, which have won for the Duke of 
.announcement upon flic already ex- Wellington, as a soldier, a general, 
(cited minds of tne metropolis. The and a conqueror, a great, brilliant, 
most alarming reports were immedi- and imperishable renown, coupled with 
ately in circulation, that a vast con- a deviation by the noble Duke from 
spiracy had been discovered ; that wo his proper sphere into the labyrinth 
i were on tho edge of a terrible convul- of politics — I wish to heaven I had not 
sion; that the Revolt of the Barricades lived to see the day when the forget- 
was to be re-enactcd that very day fulness of the people of the merits of 
. in the streets of London. The citizens the soldier, and the forgetfulnes# of 
looked to the bolts and bars of their the soldier of his own proper sphere of 
, doors ; the more courageous laid in greatness, display to England, to Eu* 
( aims, and prepared for resistance : the rope, and to the world, that he cannot 
(shutters were lined with iron plates, accompany his Majesty on his journey 
and iron blinds were hastily run up. into the hearts of an attached and 
(Such was the general consternation loyal population.” 
jthat in two hours the Funds fell 3.J 79. It was now evident to all the 

'■per cent. Before the end of the week world that the downfall of the Wel- 
,tlie panic had subsided, when it was lington Ministry, was at hand, and 
(seen that no outbreak took place, and the only question was on what point 
ithat the excessive alarm had been in they should make their election to be 
■a great measure unfounded. But with beaten. Three important questions 
ithat reaction commenced a new set of stood for early discussion — tne CivjJ 
l feelings still more damaging to the List, Parliamentary Reform, and Ne- 
rGovemmont. Ashamed of their own gro Slavery— of the two last of which 
' fears, and of the ridiculous length to notices of motion had been given by 
which they had been carried, the citi- Mr Brougham, and the former stood 
yens were fain to throw the responsi- for the 16tli of November. Ministers, 

: Lility for them upon the Ministers ; with great propriety, resolved to retire 
(and those who had a few days before on the first, on which they foresaw 
ibecn loudest in exaggeration of the they would be beaten, because, by so 
(danger, were now foremost in pro- doing, tiny avoided implicating the 
j claiming its entire groundlessness, and Crown or themselves upon the aU-im- 
^the culpable timidity of the Govern- portant national questions which re- 
.ment which had yielded to such un- mained behind. The debate came on 
' founded alarms. upon tho 16th November, when the 

78. The Liberal chiefs in Parliament Chancellor of the Exchequer moved in 
[made a skilful use of the consternation common form that the House do re- 
produced by this event. “I regret solve itself into a committee on the 
■ much,” said Mr Brougham, “the ap- Civil List, whereupon Sir Henry Par- 

r iarance of the letter of this morning, nell moved as an amendment, “that 
regret it on account of the mischief a select committee be appointed to 
which it is certain to cause in the take into consideration the estimates 
mercantile w r orld, and still more from and accounts printed by command of 
the connection which it has with the his Majesty regarding the Civil List” 
fatal speech from the throne, and the The debate was a very short one, but 
still more fatal speech of the Duke of it was distinguished by one significant 
Wellington against every species of circumstance. Three old Tories — Mr 
reform — a declaration to which I con- Bankes, Mr Wynn, and Mr Holm- 
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Sumner— spoke in favour of Sir H. i 
Parnell's motion, and against the 
Government. On e division, there 
appeared 233 for the amendment, and 1 
204 against it, giving a majority of 
Twenty-niniJ against Ministers.’ Mr 
Hobhouse immediat ely asked Sir Rober t; 
Peel* whether Ministers intended to 
retain office after this expression of 

* He had lately succeeded totlie baronetcy 


the sentiments of the House, to whicl 
he properly declined to give any an] 
swer at the time; but the next daj 
the Duke o© Wellington announced ix 
the House of Lords, and Sir Robert 
Peel in the Hoilso of Commons, tha< 
■they held office only till their succes 
sors were appointed. 

on tho death of his father, at the reverend a' 
of eighty. 
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